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VOLUllK      IV. 

JAMES   I.,    BT   'V\^S   SOMER I'nmf i.ipiivi- 

Painted  about  1U20  ;  the  Banqueting-  House  at  Wiiteliall  (beyun 
ill  Kill),  finisheci  in  1622)  is  seen  through  the  windoxv  on  the  left. 
The  painter  died  early  in    l(i21. 

Seal  of  James  I 

The  king  we.ars  the  collar  of  the  Garter,  and  is  descril)ed  as  "by 
the  g-race  of  God  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland."" 
On  the  reverse  the  royal  arms,  supported  by  a  dragon  and  a  grey- 
hound. 

A  Pbovekb  Applied 

Fl'om  an  anti-monarchical  pamphlet  published  under  the  Common- 
wealth. The  cat  is  looking  across  at  the  frontispiece  of  the  book, 
on  which  is  a  portrait  of  James  I.,  witli  his  motto,  "  Beati  paeilici " 
(Blessed  are  the  peacemakers — here  ironical),  and  a  famous  prophecy 
as  to  the  rulers  of  England  from  Henry  VIII.  to  tlio  Conimouwealtli  : 
"  Mars,  Puer,  Alecto,  Virgo.  Vulpes,  Leo,  Nuilus  "  (a  war-god.  a  boy, 
a  Fury,  a  virgin,  a  fox.  a  lion,  no  one).  James  I.  is,  of  course,  the 
fox.  The  text  contains  hostile  biographies  of  various  Kings  of 
England,  especially  of  James  I. 

CONPEEEXCE  OF  ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH  PLENIPOTENTIARIES  IN  !()04  . 
They  met  in  old  .Somerset  House,  on  August  IS,  ICiil.  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  between  James  I.  and  Philip  III.  of 
Spain,  with  whom  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria  was  associated  iu 
the  treaty  as  Governor  of  the  Netherlands.  .James  bound  himself  to 
give  no  further  aid  to  the  Hollanders  or  other  enemies  of  ilu'  king 
and  thj  arclnluke,  and  in  return  English  subjects  trading  abroad 
were  exempted  from  molestation  by  the  Inquisition.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  estrangement  between  England  and  Holland.  The 
British  Commissioners,  beginning  from  the  «'indow.  and  on  the 
spectator's  right,  are  :  Thomas.  Earl  of  Dorset.  L<u-d  Higli  Treasurer, 
holding  his  wand  of  office  :  Charles,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who.  as 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  defeated  the  Spanisli  .Vrmada ;  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire  ;  the  Earl  of  Xorthamptou  ;  and  Robert  Cecil.  Viscount 
Cranliorne,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  spectators  left,  are:  Juan  de  Velasco,  Constable  of 
Castile  and  Leon  ;  Juan  Baptista  de  Tassis  ;  Alexander  Kovida.  an 
eminent  jurist.  The  Commissioners  for  the  archduke  and  arch- 
duchess are  Charles,  Prince  and  Count  of  Arendjerg  :  .lean  Kichanlot, 
kniglit ;  Lodovic  Verreyken.  knight.  (A  fuller  account  of  this  pic- 
ture will  be  found  in  the  Cdtalngiw  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.) 

One  OP  King  JjUies's  Guard 

From  a  drawing  in  the  album  of  Tobias  Oelhafen  von  Schiillenbach, 
containing  autographs,  drawings,  etc..  collected  by  him  in  the  years 
1623-11)2.'),  during  his  travels  in  France,  Eng-land.  and  tlu?  Low 
Countries.  Such  albums  were  common  at  this  period  and  till  much 
later. 
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Ei.i/.AiiKTn.  QrKKX  or  Boukmia 9 

DiiHirhUT  of  James  I.  and  wife  of  the  Elector  Frederick.  Kinpr  of 
Itiphfiiiin.  The  l(x;k  of  dark  hair  falling  to  her  left  shoulder  and  the 
iiKnirniiif;  band  nn  her  left  arm  are  supposed  to  relate  either  to  her 
champion.  Christian,  Duke  of  lirnnswick,  who  died  in  1()2<>.  or  to  her 
huxlHiiid,  who  died  in  16:t2.  (Law.  Ciita/oyur  of  the  Pirtinm  at 
Jill  nipt  OH    t'liiirt.') 

Kixo  Chaklks  1 11 

The  picture  is  pos.sibly  a  replica  of  an  original  at  Windsor,  but  by 
some  autliorities  is  regarded  as  itself  the  original.  The  figure  walking 
is  the  king's  equerry,  M.  St.  Antoine,  who  was  sent  over  with  a 
pre.sent  of  six  splendid  horses  for  Prince  Henry,  son  of  .lames  I.,  by 
jlenry  IV.  of  France.     (Law,  up.  cit.') 

George  A'ii,i,ier.s,  riitsT  Duke  of  Bcckixghaii,  K.G.,  and  Family         13 
His  wife,  tlie  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  holds  on  her  lap 
the   8ucces.sor  to   the   title,   the  poet  and  companion   of  Charles  II. 
The   eldest   child,  standing    beside  her,   wa.s   afterwards   Duchess  of 
Richmond  and  Lenox. 

Thomas  Wextwouth.  Eahl  of  Stuaii-ord,  K.G 16 

.\n  old  copy  from  a   painting  I)y  Vandyck. 

Bust  of  .John  Hampden 17 

In  terra  cotta  ;  sculptor  unknown. 

Head  and  Limbs  ok  an  Apprentice  Hanged  for  Treason      .        .        19 
Prefixed  to  a  ballafl  in  the  Roxburghe  Collection  on  the  execution 
of  an  ajipreiitice  who  was  hanged,  drawn  and   quartered  for   using 
treasonable  language  in  )()32.     His  name  was  John  Stevens. 

Execution  of  the  Eaku  of  Strafford  (by  Hollar)  ....  22 
On  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill  he  told  the  crowd  that  he  had  always 
believed  Parliaments  in  England  to  be  the  happy  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  and  nation,  and  the  best  means,  under  God,  to  make  the  king 
and  his  people  hajipy  :  .and  he  further  asked  whether  it  were  well  that 
the  beginning  of  the  people's  happiness  should  be  written  in  tears  of 
blood.  Refusing  to  bind  his  eyes,  he,  after  a  prayer,  spread  forth  his 
hands  as  a  sign  to  the  executioner,  and  the  axe  ended  his  life.  (Dr. 
S.  R.  Gardiner  in  the  Dicthmarij  of  National  Bioaraphij.) 

The  Chapei,,  Hampton  Court  Palace 27 

Here  Eflward  ■\'I.  was  christened,  and  the  body  of  his  mother,  Jane 
Seymour,  lay  for  tvvelvi;  days  before  her  funeral.  Queen  Anne  had 
the  Gothic  mullions  taken  out  of  the  windows,  a  pavement  laid  down 
of  bl.ick  and  white  marble,  and  the  carving,  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  put 
in.     Law,  Ilixtonj  of  Ifamptoii  Court,  III.,  18-1. 

Richard  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London  (painter  unknown)         .        .        29 

The  -'Guy  Fawkes"  Conspirators.  IfiOo       ......        31 

The  eight  principal  conspirators.  R.  Winter  and  Bates  were 
executed  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  January  31.  ]60i;  ;  Guy  Fawkes 
and  T.  Winter  on  the  following  day  in  Palace  Yard.  Westminster. 
Catesby,  Percy,  and  the  two  Wrights  were  killed  at  Holbeach  in 
Staffordshire  while  resisting  arrest. 


Altar  Rails  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  attributed  to  Laud  . 

These  have  been  regarded  as  later  in  date  than  the  Restoration, 
but  there  is  no  record  in  the  Acts  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  as  to  any 
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PAor 

renewal  of  tln-m  at  that  period.  The  tradition  of  the  eatheilral 
ascribes  their  erection  to  Laud,  who  is  known  to  have  introduci'd 
rails  for  the  communion  tahlo  in  the  Eujrlish  Clinrch.  Tliey  iir(! 
certainly  Renaissance  in  style,  very  old.  and  with  si^rns  of  later 
work.  They  are  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  (This  information  has  been 
kindly  supplied  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  (iloucestcr.) 

Lancelot  Andrewes .3.'5 

Porch  of  the  Church  of  St.  JI.^ry  the  Vircix.  Oxfoud.        .         .         37 

The  University  Church  :  built  imder  the  superintendence  of  Adam 
de  Brome.  and  as  a  memorial  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Csustile.  John 
Henry  Newman  was  its  incumbent  from  ls;{4  to  1S43.  This  porch, 
"a  curious  mi.xture  of  Gothic  and  rococo,"  .as  Mr.  T.  fi.  .Tackson  has 
remarkeil.  was  erected  at  tlie  cost  of  Dr.  Mortfan  Owen,  one  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  chaplains,  at  a  cost  of  €2'MK  and  the  image  of  the 
A'ir^rin  and  Child  jjave  material  for  one  of  the  articles  of  Land's 
impeachment.  Cf.  T.  G.  Jackson.  C/inrrli  of  St.  Mnrij  the  Virijin, 
Oxford.  1S1I7.  The  design  is  attributed  to  Inijjo  Jones,  but  was 
probably  carried  out  and  altered  by  one  of  the  .Stones.  Cf.  text, 
pp.  !i7-il'.l. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral 30 

The  spire,  finished  in  1221.  and  ."jio  feet  in  liei^'ht.  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  burnt  down,  together  with  the  roof,  on  June  4th,  l.")fll. 
The  roof  was  completely  restored  by  l."i(>(>.  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
subscription,  headed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  for  a  new  steeple  only 
drawings  were  made.  In  lfi20,  the  church  having  suffered  greatly 
from  the  coal  smoke.  .Tames  I.  was  induced  to  appoint  a  commi.ssion 
to  consider  the  sub.iect.  but  nothing  was  done  Iieyond  the  purchase  of 
some  Portl.ind  stone,  aftern-ards  used  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
to  build  the  Watergate  of  York  House  (p.  '.).S).  The  churcli  was 
thoroughly  restored  in  l(;31-l(i82,  when  Laud  was  Bishop  of  London. 
It  was,  of  course,  intended  to  add  a  spire  eventually  (Dugdale. 
History  of  St.  I'tiiil's  Ciithcdral,  ed.  Kills,  pp.  I.IS-IIIO).  The  inscrip- 
tion containing  the  name  of  Thomas  Barlow  indicates  tliat  he  paid 
the  cost  of  the  engraving  and  presented  it  to  the  book. 

The  Two  Houses  of  Coxvocatiox 42,  43 

From  a  print  entitled  "  A  Venerable  Aspect  of  both  the  Houses 
of  Convocation  of  the  Reverend  Prelates  and  Clergy  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury,  assembled  by  his  Majestie's  .authority,  first  at  St. 
Paul's.  London,  Februarie  13,  1(323,  thence  removed  to  Westminster 
and  there  yet  continuing  this  23  of  Aprill,  11)24.''  The  Upper  House 
was  assembled  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  the  Lower  House  -  in  another 
distinct  place  on  the  north  side  of  Westminster  Chureli."  The  .\rch- 
bishop  of  York  and  the  four  Bishops  of  the  Northern  Provinces 
(apparently  at  the  left  corner  of  the  table)  are  stated  to  be  present, 
sitting  not  in  their  robes,  but  only  in  episcopal  attire.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  heads  the  table,  seeminglj*  with  the  Bishops  of 
Lincoln  and  London.  The  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  is  Dr. 
John  Young.  Dean  of  Winchester.  The  letterpress  appended  states, 
however,  that  some  absentees  are  shown  as  present. 

Little  Gidding  Church 47 

The  church,  which  was  used  as  a  Iiarn  when  Ferrar's  mother  bought 
the  manor  in  11)24,  was  repaired  by  him  and  "  provided  with  everything 
nece,ssary  for  that  decency  of  divine  worship  which  Laud  was  striving 
to  introduce."  It  was  spoiled  by  Puritans  in  1G47  and  the  community 
broken  up,  but  was  carefully  restored  in    1853.     Some  of   Ferrar's 
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ohnroh  furniture  has  been  recovered.     (Bishop  Creighton  iu  DU-tionarij 
of  A'atiimal  BwijTupliij.') 

The  Hectorv,  Hkmkkton,  Wilts 

Herbert  restored  tlie  building,  and  the  g-arden  contains  a  fig'-tree 
and  a  medlar  said  to  have  been  planted  by  him.  On  the  front  is 
this  inscription,  which  he  composed  :— 

"  It"  tluiu  cliaiieo  for  to  Iniu 
A  iii'W  liousi'  for  thy  mind 
And  built  without  thy  cost, 
Be  Kood  to  tlu!  poor 
As  Gnd  gives  the  store. 
And  tlien  n.y  labour's  not  lost." 

Interior  of  St.  John's  Church,  Leeds 

A  rare  example  of  an  entirely  new  church  built  and  endowed  at 
this  period.  It  was  provided  by  the  munificence  of  one  man.  John 
Harrison,  and  is  an  interestinj;  example  of  the  Anglican  reaction  at 
this  period.  The  masonry  is  iK'arly  all  late  Gothic,  the  carving  and 
woodwork  Jacobean.     ISlomlield,  Itenaissam-c  ArcMti'cturc,  I.,  IBt!. 

ScBOOBY  Manor  House,  Notts ^3 

Near  Kiwtry  and  Retford  :  identified,  with  practical  certainty,  by 
modern  Iiistorians  as  the  Puritan  meeting  place :  the  original 
authorities  do  not  mention  the  name.     It  is  now  a  farmhouse. 
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A  CULVERIS 51) 

From  a  SIS.  containing  drawings  of  various  kinds  of  cannon  and 
their  shot,  which  belong  to  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  or  the 
earlier  part  of  that  of  James  I. 

PiKEMAN  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CeNTURT 60 

Cuirassier  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 61 

Interesting  as  some  of  the  last  examples  in  history  of  the  use  of 
armour  in  actual  w.arfare. 

Pikes 62 

Model  op  a  Ship,  temp.  James  I ()4 

Title-page  to  Selden's  "  Dominion  or  the  Sea  "...        .65 

The  Royal  Sovereign,  Designed  by  Phineas  Pett    ....       68 

The  JtoYAi.  I'niscE,  Designed  by  Phineas  Pett 69 

View  op  Ormuz,  about  1.570     .  .72 

The  Coast  op  Massachusetts 75 

The  Coast  of  Maine 77 

These  are  sections  of  a  map  given  in  John  Smith's  •'  Generall  History 
of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles  "  [Bermuda],  162i. 
Together  they  represent  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Penobscot, 
the  ••  River  Forth  "  being  the  Kennebec. 

Smith's  Rescue  by  Pocahontas 78 

Smith  was  captured  while  exploring  the  river  Chickahominy,  and 
eaved  himself  by  exhibiting  a  mariner's  compass  to  his  Indian  captors. 
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He  was  brsuyht  eventual ly  before  Powhatan,  their  "  emperor,"  wlien 
two  threat  stones  were  laid  down  and  jireitarations  made  to  dash  his 
brains  out  on  them  ;  Init  Poeah(mtas.  '•  the  kind's  dearest  daughter, 
when  no  entreatj'  could  prevail,  took  Smith's  hoiul  in  her  arms  and 
laid  her  own  upon  his  to  save  him  from  death."  Powhatan  relented, 
and  ultimately  brought  Smith  back  to  Jamestown. 

Powhatan's  Habit 71) 

About  7  feet  2  inches  long,  by  5  feet  3  inches  wide  ;  made  of 
two  deer  skins  and  adorned  with  "  roanoake "  shellwork.  wliich  is 
akin  to  the  better'known  wampum,  but  ni.ade  from  West  Indian  shells 
— an  instance  of  tlie  extent  of  trade  anioTig  the  Imlians  at  this  period. 
The  animals  may  represent  some  real  aninud  of  the  region,  depicted 
in  the  conventional  manner  of  Indian  picture-writing,  or  some 
mytliical  composite  creature,  such  as  other  Algoacjuin  tribes  are 
known  to  depict,  according  to  Schoolcraft.  Indian  Trihcs,  Part  I., 
pp.  40ti,  411!.  Several  Indian  mantles  are  mentioned  in  the  original 
catalogue  of  Tradescant's  collection,  which  formed  tlie  nucleus  of 
Ashraole's,  but  this  alone  remains.  It  may  pnssiblj-  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Captain  .John  Smith  him.self.  (E.  B.  Tylor  in  Arckiv  J'iir 
Etli7wgra.j)Mc  (^Leyden),  I.,  p.  21.">.) 

Relics  of  Miles  St.\.ndish 83 

Preserved  at  the  "  Pilgrims'   Hall,"   Plymouth,   Mass. 

SCEKE    ON   the   NoKTH-EAST   PASSAGE   TO   THE   INDIES,    l.")itl  ...  87 

From  an  account  by  the  Dutch  explorer.  Linschoten,  of  his  voyages 
along  the  Arctic  coast  of  Europe  as  far  as  the  Obi,  in  1594  and  l.")',)d. 


Hatfield  House,  South  Froxt ;iO 

The  manor  had  belonged  to  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  who  had  a  palace 
here,  rebuilt  (of  brick)  by  Cardinal  Morton,  temp.  Henry  VII.  Part 
of  this  still  survives,  and  is  used  as  stables.  Henry  VIII.  received 
the  property  from  the  see  of  Ely  in  exchange  for  other  church  lands 
seized  at  the  Dissolution,  and  exch.inged  it  in  lii(l7  for  Theobalds 
(nearer  London)  with  Robert  Cecil.  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  rebuilt- the 
house  by  Kill.  The  northern  wing  was  burnt  down  in  ISH."),  and  the 
then  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  lost  her  life  in  the  flames.  It  Wi>s 
rebuilt  exactly  according  to  the  original  plan. 

Temple  Ne-r-sam i)l 

Near  Leeds  ;  on  the  site  of  a  ju-eceptory  of  the  Templars.  After 
the  Order  was  suppressed  it  was  given  to  Sir  J.  d'Arcy.  whose 
descendant  was  beheaded  for  his  share  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grao(!. 
It  then  passed  to  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  and  Darnley.  husband  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  born  in  the  house.  The  existing  building  was 
erected  in  1612. 

The  Hall  Staircase.  Christ  Church,  Oxtord '.i3 

This  is  stated  to  have  been  erected  in  1IJ4()  for  Dean  Fell,  by  one 
"Smith  of  London."  But  it  h.as  been  suggested  that  Smith  may 
have  used  the  drawings  of  Wolsey's  architect,  as  the  date  is  very  latie 
for  Gothic  architecture. 

Portal  of  the  Bodleian,  by  Thomas  Holte  {see  text)      .       .        .        !)t 

Designs  for  the  Inner  Court  of  "^''hitehall  Pal.\ce     .       .       .  n.'),  'J6 
Preserved,  with  many  other  drawings  by  Inigo  Jones,  at  Sir  John 
Soane's  Musettm.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     The  Banfjueting  Hall,  still 
extant  as  the  L^nited  Service  Museum,  is  the  lower  building  on  tho 
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Iff t  of  the  picture.  The  palace,  which  was  never  completed  according 
to  Inigo  Jones's  design,  was  burnt  down  in  1697. 

AnciiiTECTUUAL  Dbawino  op  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Gakden        .        .       97 

BnlDGE   AT  WlLTOS,  DESIGNED  BY  INIGO  JoXES 97 

The  Water  Gate  of  York  Hotjse .       98 

Built  of  Portland  stone  originally  collected  for  the  restoration  of 
St.  Paul's,  tt-niji.  James  I.,  but  appropriated  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  W!us  aasjissiiiatfd  before  the  building  of  his  great  mansion 
liad  proceeded  very  far. 

Tomb  ok  Queen  Ei.i/aheth,  Westmikstek  Abbey 

The  queen  was  determined  to  falsify  the  prediction,  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  that  "  no  child  of  Henry  VIII.  should 
lie  buried  with  any  memory,"  and  this  tomb  was  the  result.  For 
many  years  the  monument  was  the  best  known  of  those  in  the  Abbey. 
Stanley,  JlcmoriaU  of  Wedminsicr  Abbey,  p.  153. 

Daniel  Mttess  and  his  Wu'e.  by  Vaxdtck 

Corss  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. IfS,  W->,  106 

Page  1(13  :  The  spur  ryal  of  James  I.  was  so  called  because  the  sun's 
rays  on  the  reverse  suggest  the  point  of  a  spur.     On  the  obverse,  as  _ 

also  on  the  obverse  of  the  angel,  is  •■  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  1 

marvellous  in  our  eyes."     All  tlu'  above  coins  are  of  gold.     The  rose  |j 

ryal  was  worth  30s.,  and  the  s])ur  ryal  15s.     The  farthing  token  was  I 

coined  under  a  patent  granted  in  1(113  to  Lord  Harrington  of  Exton, 
and  is  the  tirst  English  copper  coin.  P.T,ge  104:  The  legend  on  the 
obverse  of  the  gold  2os.  piece  or  unite  shows  the  change  in  the  royal 
title  to  "King  of  Great  Britain,"  etc.,  from  "King  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland  "  (</.  the  sovereign,  p.  lo.'i),  which  was 
m:ule  in  the  second  year  of  the  king's  reign.  That  on  the  obverse 
("  I  will  make  them  into  one  nation  ")  is  based  on  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  22. 
Page  105  :  The  sovereign  of  James  I.  (ft)  belongs  to  his  first  issue  of 
coins  (»r  above  as  to  chauge  of  title).  On  the  reverse,  "Let  G(3d 
arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered."  The  rose  ryal  (17)  is  double 
the  value  of  the  spur  ryal  and  has  the  same  motto.  The  "  laurel 
coin,"  a  "unite"  (/),  is  tlu;  first  instance  of  a  laurelled  bust  on 
English  coins.  Jamc«  liki'd  to  pose  as  a  Roman.  The  above  coins 
are  gold.  On  the  silver  crown  of  James  I.  {a)  the  motto  is  "What 
God  hatli  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder."  The  plume 
indicates  that  the  silver  came  from  the  Welsh  mines  near  Aberystwith. 
Charles  I.'s  silver  crown  bears  the  motto  "I  reign  with  Christ  as  my 
patron."     The  plume  above  the  shield  indicates  that  the  silver  was  \ 

Welsh,  but  the  coin  was  struck  at  the  Tower  mint.     The  half-crown  u 

with  the  plume  (,d)  was  coinc^d  at  Aberystwith  mint  (1(;37-1('>42). 
The  Bristol  unite  (gold,  <■)  was  coined  in  1G45  at  the  Bristol  mint 
(1613-l(14('i).  On  the  reverse  is  a  scroll  containing  in  an  abbreviated 
form  the  legend  "The  Religion  of  Protestants,  the  Laws  of  England. 
the  Liberty  of  Parliament " — a  reference  to  the  king's  declaration  to 
the  Privy  Council  at  Wellington,  September  19,  1642.     The  Exeter  | 

crown  (silver,  <•)  was  struck  in  that  city  at  the  mint  existing  there  , 

Il'i42-I(M5.      Charles  I.'s  crown  (silver.  A)  ,was   struck  by  Nicholas  I 

Briot  (mc  text),  of  Lorraine,  by  machinery,  and  not  by  the  hammer 
process.  So  were  the  gold  unite  and  angel  on  page  lOG.  The  motto 
on  the  obverse  of  the  former  is  "United'kingdoms  flourish"  —  on 
whicli.  as  on  the  olive  branch  carried  by  the  king  on  several  of  the 
coins  shown,  the  state  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  period  of 
their  issue  (1632-1636)  affords  a  sufficient  commentary. 
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Endtmiox  Porter,  by  DonsoN 109 

This  noted  iliplomatist  and  connoisseur  in  art,  had  a  Sjianish  mother 
^        and  was  brought  up  in  Spain.    He  was  employed  in  several  diplcjinatic 
missions  in  that  country,  and  was  a  devoted  Royalist. 

Part  of  a  Page  from  Harriot's  "Aktis  AsALYTiciE  Praxis"        .       112 

Astrolabe  of  l.j74,  which  belonged  to  Prince  Henry   .        .        .113 

Set  of  -Xapier's  Bones" lir) 

Tlie  rods  serve  as  a  calculatin^r  machine  hy  which  (throufrh  the 
aid  of  numbers  and  their  multiples  of  these  inscril)c'd  on  tliem) 
multiplication  and  division,  as  well  as  the  extraction  of  scpiare  and 
cube  root,  can  be  performed  by  addition  and  subtraction  oidy.  The 
invention,  like  that  of  logarithms,  was  described  by  its  inventor  as 
devised  to  do  away  with  '■  the  tediousness  of  calcuhiticms."  but  the 
elaborate  numberinjr  on  the  rods  defies  any  attemjit  at  concise 
description.  An  explanation  will  be  found  in  the  /':>ifi/c/i'j}rftJ)a 
Britanniva,  9th  ed.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  184. 

William  Harvey  (painter  unknown) 117 

Scold's  Brake,  with  Tongue  Pieces 119 

Used  either  as  a  punishment  for  scolding-  women,  or  to  prevent 
alleged  witches  from  crying  out  while  being  burnt.  The  tongne 
pieces  represent  three  degrees  of  punishment ;  one  is  quite  smooth, 
the  others  spiked,  so  as  to  pierce  the  flesh  when  the  mouth  is  opened. 
They  fit  into  the  front  of  the  brank  or  bridle. 

Two  Witches  Discovered 121 

The  frontispiece  of  Matthew  Hopkins's  "  Discovery  of  Witches : " 
a  defence,  in  the  form  of  question  and  .answer,  to  ob.iections  "  which 
have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  brought  against  him."  In  March,  I(i41, 
he  states,  seven  or  eight  witches  had  their  meetings  every  six  weeks, 
on  Friday  nights,  near  his  house,  and  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the 
devil.  Hearing  one  of  these  witches  bid  her  imps  go  to  another 
witch,  he  had  her  seized  and  searched  by  women  for  certain  well- 
known  "  witch-marks."  These  being  found,  the  magistrate  ordered 
that  she  should  be  kept  awake  for  two  or  three  nights,  "expecting  in 
that  time  to  see  her  familiars,  which  the  fourth  night  she  called  in  by 
their  several  names,"  and  told  the  watchers  their  shapes  bi^fore  they 
came  in.  This  witch  is  shown  on  the  spectator's  left  calling  her 
familiar  "  Holt,"  the  white  kitten  by  her;  '■  Vinegar  Tom,"  "  when  this 
discoverer  spoke  to  [him]  and  bade  him  go  to  the  jilaee  provided  for 
him  and  his  angels,"  took  the  shape  of  a  headless  child  of  four  years 
old,  gave  half-a-dozen  turns  about  the  house,  and  vanished  at  the 
door.  Her  other  familiars  are  "  Jarmara  "  (like  a  legless  spaniel). 
''  Sack  and  sugar,"  and  ■•  Newes."  She  then  implicated  other  witches 
and  named  their  familiars. ''whose  names  no  mortal  could  invent," 
and  they  were  induced  to  call  them  up  similarly.  One  of  these,  with 
the  spirits  whose  names  showed  their  diabolical  origin,  is  on  the  right 
of  the  page.  Hopkins,  who  seems  to  have  believed  in  his  own 
powers,  undertook  to  clear  a  town  of  witches  for  20s.,  expenses 
included.  He  promised  not  to  .accept  confessions  obtained  l)y  torlnre. 
promises,  or  leading  questions ;  but  his  method  above  described 
probably  caused  more  suffering  than  physical  torture  would. 

A  Witch  and  Her  Familiaks 122 

From  an  illustrated  MS.  of  "  Dasmonologia :  a  discourse  on  witch- 
craft as  it  was  acted  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Edward  Fairfax  of  Fuyston 
in  the  County  of  York  in  the  year  1621."  The  author's  two  daughters, 
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Helen  i>'«l  21,  and  Elizabeth,  aged  7,  and  a  cluld  o  twelve.  Maud 
J.-irmv.  fell  intx)  trances,  in  which  they  saw  and  audibly  conversed 
with  the  devil  and  seven  witches  and  their  familiars.  !-,ix  ot  the 
wit«lu-i  who  were  known  as  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  were 
nrosecuU'd  at  York  .\ssizes,  but  acquitted  under  direction  of  the  judyo, 
the  evidence  being  insufficient.  Fairf.ax.  who  was  not  an  extreme 
believer  in  witchcraft,  then  published  his  narrative.  It  has  been 
edited  bv  William  Grainge  (Harrogate,  1.S82)  aud  for  the  Philobiblon 
Society  of  London  (IS.M)-  Imposture  was  suspected  at  the  time,  but 
the  girls  were  probably  subject  to  some  nervous  disease.  The  figures 
of  birds  seem  to  be  merely  decorative. 

View  ok  Oxfokd  about  l(il5 '_       '       '        ' 

Taken  from  nearly  the  same  place  (above  New  Kinksey,  to  the 
W.S.W.  of  the  city)  as  Turner's  famous  view^ 

Neville's  Court,  Teinitt  Coi.LEGii,  Cambridge  (.sec  text) 

The  Garden  Fuont,  .St.  John's  College,  Oxford        .... 
Taken  from  the  north. 

Bust  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 

The  Authorised  Version  :    Dr.  John  Rainolds 

The  Authorised  Version  ;    Dr.  Thomas  Holland      .... 

The  Authorised  Version  :    John  King,  Bishop  of  London      .  V;     . 
These  three  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  translation. 

John  Selden  (painter  unknown) 

Sir  Kenelm  DKiUv  (by  Vandyck) 

Title-page  to  Cokvat's  "Crudities,"  Kill 

The  pictures  are,  more  or  has,  burlesques  of  incidents  of  his  travels. 
At  top.  on  the  left.  Coryat  crossing  the  Channel  (a  rough  passage  of 
seven  liours)  :  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  side  (B),  Coryat  travelling  in 
a  cart  between  -MontrcMiil  and  Abbeville  (twenty  miles — five  hours); 
opposite  on  the  right  (c),  saddle-horse  awaiiiing  liim  ;  on  the  left  side, 
Coryat  carried  over  the  pa-ss  between  Aignebelle  and  C'hambery  in 
Savoy,  in  a  chaise  a  porteur  (d)  ;  opposite  again,  an  adventure  in 
Venice  (e),  a  woman  whom  he  had  offended,  pelting  him  with  eggs  as 
he  left  her  house  in  his  gondola  ;  opposite,  in  the  left-hand  column 
(g),  the  result  of  trying  to  convert  a  Jew.  also  in  Venice  (this  is  a 
humorous  exaggeration,  as,  according  to  the  text.  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
the  English  Ambassador,  passed  the  Ghetto  in  a  gondola  just  in  time 
to  save  Coryat  from  violence) ;  above  the  other  Venetian  episode  on 
the  right  (H),  the  indignant  owner  of  a  vineyard  assaulting  Coryat 
for  helping  himself  to  grapes  ;  above  this,  Coryat's  travelling  dress 
(I),  very  much  the  worse  for  wear  ;  below,  in  the  centre,  his  portrait, 
with  France.  Italy,  and  Germany  paying  him  doubtful  compliments 
(L)  ;  at  top.  on  the  left,  Coryat  "lying  in  livery"  with  his  horses 
unsaddled  (m)  ;  on  the  right,  ''being  in  fear  to  be  robbed,  he  most 
learnedly  begs"  (N).  'The  pictures  are  explained  in  humorous 
distichs. 

Title-page  to  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  1628 

Bdins  op  Bacon's  House,  near  St.  Albans 

The  house  is  in  Gorhambury  Park,  and  was  erected  by  Bacon  in 
16(JL    The  present  house  dates  from  1778. 
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Bacon's  Monument.  !St.  JIichakl.'s  Cmucii.  j>t.  Ai.u.vns    .        .         .       ii7 
Erected  by  liis  frieml  and  sueretary.  Sir  Thomas  Meautys  :  the  re- 
semblance is  certified  by  the  inscription  "sic  sedoliat  "— thiis  he  sat. 

BcsT  OF  Shakespeare.  STRATFOiiD-oN-.VvnN  Ciukch  ....  lis 
This  bust,  attributed  to  G(!rard  Johnson,  is  "  a  rudely  carved  speci- 
men of  mortuary  sculpture  ;  the  round  face  and  cvi's  present  a  lic<iv\, 
unintellectual  expression,  and  it  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an 
accurate  likeness  "  (Sidney  Lee.  in  })lri.  Ant.  S'toH-)-  Still,  it  and  tlie 
portrait  in  the  Folio  of  liiL'S  are  the  only  representations  of  the  poet 
that  are  fully  authenticated  (/?;/rf.).  Si-i-  n<ito  on  illustration,  Vol.  IH.. 
p.   717. 

The  Globe  Theatre  in  Kill'    .  140 

From  a  print  reproduced  liy  Wilkinson  in  Hlii  from  Vi.^ischer's 
large  view  of  London.  1(112.  A  patent  to  perform  plays  here  was 
granted  to  William  Shakespeare  and  others  by  .Tames  I.,  in  liiOS. 
The  thatch  of  the  building  caught  fire  in  11)12;  it  was  burnt  down, 
and  a  new  theatre  was  erected  in   Killi. 

Portrait  oe  Ben  Jonson  (,-ui  nhi  copy  from  (inanl  llnntliurst)  .       I."i0 

George  Chapman 1,-,1 

Dekker  Dheaminu l,-,2 

From  the  frontispiece  of  "  Dekker  his  Dreeme."  a  poem  interspersed 
with  prose  passages,  dedicated  to  Endymiou  Porter,  and  published 
in  1620.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  Last  Day  and  the  final  judgment  of 
souls,  in  which,  however,  classic  imagery  is  mixed  with  Christian. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell.  who  reprinted  the  poem,  thought  that  the  jiortrait 
was  almost  certainly  that  of  Dekker. 

John  Milton,  from  a  Miniatuke I. ".7 

Fruit  Trenchers  of  the  Jacobean  Period        .        .        .        lo  face  li:o 

Going  to  Market  (.w  note  to  illustration  on  p.  7)       .        .        .        .  160 

Title-page  to  Gervasr  Markh.\.m's  -('AVALAincE."  1617  .        .        .  161 

How  to  Lay  out  a  Garden 102 

Gervase  Markham  (1.">6S-16."7),  reputed  '■  the  first  hack-writer," 
wrote  books  on  horsenutnship.  horticulture,  and  d-rill.  and  was  some- 
thing of  a  poet.  He  seems  to  have  bred  horses,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  import  the  Arab  breed  into  England. 

The  Fens  Undrained 165 

The  Fens  Drained     .        .        ■ 167 

Brass  of  Thomas  Hamon.  M.P..  Mayor  of  Rye.  1607  ....      16!i 
The  name  indicates  tliat  he  or  his  ancestors  were  of  French  extr.ac- 
tiou,  probablj-  refugees. 

The  Steelyard  (or  Stilliard) 171 

Of  this  famous  settlement  of  the  Hanse  Merchants  (</.  Vol.  I  . 
p.  743,  Vol.  IL,  p.  52.S)  the  last  relics  were  swept  away  by  the  con- 
struction of  Cannon  Street  Station.  Its  history  has  been  written  by 
J.  M.  Lappenberg  (^I'rliiiHdHrlic  Gi'scliirlitc  dcf  Hiinxhrhni  Stntilliofs 
zii  Lonilon,  LS.'il). 

The  Cloth  Market,  Leeds,  1040 1"3 

Demolished  in  ISilo  :  jiart  of  the  sit<»  (opposite  the  Midland  Railway 
station)  is  now  occupied  by  the  General  Post  Office.  Tlie  entrance 
was  in  Park  Row 

h — Vml.  IV. 
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An  Aldkuman  (see  note  to  illustration  on  p. 

Winding  off  Silk „  '        ', 

From  a  translation,  published  in  1007  ^J'  N- ^f «.  of  a  work  on 
Bilk  and  Kilkworms,  by  Olivier  des  Serres  (inSit-lOll  ).  Seigneur  de 
l>ra<lel  an  .■minent  French  nobleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
a.'VoU.'d  himself  to  the  scientilic  study  of  agriculture,  as  a  relief 
from  the  religious  controversies  of  the  time.  His  work  on  silk  was 
publislied  in  irW  ;  his  chief  work,  Thcdtre  d'At/rwidtim;  in  K.oii. 

Fi.AX  Dressing 

From  tlie  most  popular  educational  work  of  the  :/veat  Jloravian 
educational  reformer,  the  Czech  John  Amos  Komensky.  lietter  known 
at  Comenius,  the  advocate  of  natural  methods  m  education.  One  of 
liis  princii)les  was  that  the  teaching  of  words  should  always  he  con- 
joined with  that  of  things,  and  this  book  contains  elementary  lessons 
in  Latin,  together  with  pictures  of  tlie  subjects  of  the  lessons.  It 
was  translated  into  many  languages,  and  was  for  some  time  the  most 
popular  school  book  in  Europe.  Comenius  was  specially  known 
in  England  from  his  efforts  to  start  a  college  of  science  in  London. 
which  were  cut  short  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wars.  Among  the 
biographies  of  him  the"  most  convenient  is  that  of  Prof.  S.  S.  L.aurie 
(I'itt  Press  Series,   IS'.I'.I). 

A  Sussex  Iuox  Founduy,  l(i:ii; !"■' 

One  of  the  series  of  firebacks  in  Lewes  Museum,  of  wliich  examples 
have  already  been  given.  Vol.  IF.,  p.  ."i.")2,  and  Vol.  III.,  pp.  I'll,  74S. 
This  example  represents  Richard  Leonard  of  "Bred  Fournis''  with 
his  dog.  trade  mark,  furnace  and  tools  ;  and  is  interesting  as  being  the 
only  known  represeiitatitm  of  a  Sussex  iron  foundry,  (f.  Starkie 
Gardiner  in  Arcluedloi/ia,  Vol.  LVI. 

Baki:r.'<  at  WoitK l**' 

From  a  MS.  book  of  rules  of  the  Company  of  Bakers,  l.'iilli.  The 
double-page  illustration,  of  whicli  half  is  here  given,  shows  the  carei;r 
of  the  virtuous  apprentice.  Below  the  original  is  the  distich,  "■  Whoso 
observeth  these  precepts  well,  In  heaven  shall  have  his  place  to  dwell." 

The  Cdstom  House,  London  (from  the  same  view  as  the  Steelyard)  .       1H3 

The  English  Mebchants'  House,  Middelbukg.  Holland.  .  .  l^^l 
This  house  was  purchased  by  the  City  of  Middelburg  in  l.'ilii  from 
one  Andries  Andriesz.  and  was  eventually  sold  to  Prince  William  of 
Orange,  but  repurchased  in  1.5S2  for  ]-l,(i(l(l  florins.  The  Scottish  or 
English  "Court."  a  community  of  merchants  settled  at  Middelburg 
under  a  contract  with  the  authorities  dated  September  25,  l.")S2,  had 
the  house  assigned  to  them  for  a  residence.  In  1621  these  merchants 
quitted  Middelburg,  and  one  of  the  rooms  was  then  assigned  to  the 
English  Nonconformist  refugees  (presumably  as  a  chapel),  while  the 
rest  w!>s  taken  over  by  the  West  India  Company,  so  that  the  building 
came  to  be  called  the  West  India  House.  In  l(i36  part  of  it  became 
a  Mont  de  I'iete.  or  public  pawnbroking  office,  a  function  it  still 
fulfils.  A  settlement  of  English  merchants  or  "  English  House '' at 
.Middelburg  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1.512,  but  its  site  is  unknown. 
The  English  (.'  Xonconformist)  residents  at  Middelburg  had  the 
chapel  of  the  building,  called  "  Cellebroers."  previously  a  f.actorv  of 
tapestry  of  some  celebrity,  assigned  for  their  use  in  162!t.  Other 
places  of  worship  assigned  to  English  use  in  Middelburg  were  the 
"  Grothnerkerk  "  .and  the  "  Vischmarktkerk."  The  mention  of  Scot- 
tish merchants  as  using  this  house  is  probably  an  error,  as  the  regular 
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Scottish  settlement  was  :it  Veerp,  near  lliddelbur^'-.  For  tlic  above 
information  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  \V.  0. 
Swaving',  Gemeinde-Arohiviir,  Jliddelburg'. 

Calicut .        .      1S5 

The  Atrocities  at  A.mboyxa  (««  text) ISi) 

A  Satire  om  Giles  Mojipesson,  Monopolist  (sr<;  text)       .  .       iii:i 

(1)  Mompesson  approacliini;-  au  inn  ;  the  landlady  opncses,  fear- 
injj  he  will  threaten  to  cancel  her  licence  in  order  to  extort  money  ; 
(2")  jMompesson  running  away  from  a  gaoler  (after  Parliament  luid 
dealt  with  him)  ;  (:^)  Mompesson  after  his  punishment. 

The  Poor  JIan  axo  the  Pevil  (sre  text) lilS 

A  ballad,  published  about   Ii;:!(). 

In  an  Alehouse ]<);) 

From  a  ballad  in  praise  of  "  the  little  Barleycorn,  '  pulilished 
c.  1IU5. 

The  Cunning  Northern  Beg<;ar 19') 

From  a  ballad  of  aliont  16:i5  ;  he  describes  how  ho  disguises  him- 
self as  a  cripple,  a  wounded  soldier,  a  sailor  plundered  by  the  Dunkirk 
privateers,  au  epileptic,  a  blind  man,  or  .a  victim  of  lire. 

Liberality  (.wt  note  on  illu.stration.  p.  177) 2i)S 

Archbi.shop  Abbot's  Hospital,  Guildfoeh 20.5 

Founded  by  the  Archbishop  in   IGl'.l  to  s.t  tbe  poor  to  work. 

Nave  of  Old  St.  Paul's  {sec  note  on  p.  3'.i) 207 

A  Prescription  against  the  Plague 210 

The  Plague  in  London,  1(')2."i 213 

Anne  of  Denmark,  Trinity  House  (probably  by  Zucchero)         .        .  213 

James  I.,  Prince  Henry,  and  a  Yeomax  oe  the  Guawd  .        .        .      2Hi 
Hce  note  to  illustration  on  p.  7. 

The  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Lady  Essex 217 

CiiiLDiiEN  OF  Charles  I. to  face      21S 

Charles,  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Charles  II.),  aged  7.  has  his 
hand  on  the  dog's  head  ;  Mary,  mother  of  William  lit.,  aged  i>,  on  the 
left;  James  (afterwards  Janus  11.).  aged  4:  Elizabi'th.  aged  2  (.she 
died  at  Carisbrooke  Castle)  ;  Anne,  aged  1,  who  died  in  infancy.  The 
original,  by  Vandyck.  is  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury ...      21S 

A  Lady  of  the  Court  op  ExciLAXD  (by  Hollar) 211* 

Dresse.?  for  Masques,  Designed  by  Inigo  Jones        .        .        .        222,  22:! 
The  originals  are  at  Chatsworth  :  these  illustrations  are  reproduced 
from  Peter   Cunningham's   Lifi  nf  Tiiiijo  Jimcs.  1818. 

Musical  Instruments  of  the  Seventeenth  Century-       .  .      22.') 

1.  Clarion,  a  high-pitched  trumpet.  2.  French  flageolet,  a  whistle- 
headed  flute,  played  sometimes  by  ladies  :  Pepys  {Diiinj.  Jlarcli  1.  KilJG) 
records   that   his  wife  had  a  master  for  it.     :i,  Virginal,  specially  a 
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woman  s  instninuiit  whence  piobahl.v  its  iiamo.  Its  predecessor  was 
the  psaltery,  a  sliallow  liox  strung  witli  wires,  played  by  the  fiiij.'ers  or  a 
plectrum.  '  In  the  Vir;riual  the  wires  are  plucked  by  a  piece  of  leather 
or  quill  inserteii  iuto  a  slip  of  wood  called  the  ■'  jack."  When  the  key 
is  depressed  the  .jack  at  the  other  end  rises,  and  the  string  is  sounded  ; 
on  releasing  the  key  the  .iack  falls  .silently,  and  the  string  is  muted  by 
a  piece  of  cloth.  4.  Treble  viol.  5,  Tenor  viol.  7,  Bass  viol  (viol  da 
gamba).  The  viol  differs  from  the  violin  in  liaving  deeper  ribs,  a  fiat; 
back,  live,  six,  or  seven  strings,  and  "  frets."  or  pieces  of  gut  lied 
across  the  finger  board,  as  in  tlie  lute  and  guitar.  Viols  were  kept 
in  "chests"  consisting  of  two  trebles,  two  tenors,  and  two  basses. 
G.  Hunting  horn.  S,  Hautboy,  or  w.aight,  the  successor  of  the  shawm, 
used  by  the  peripatetic  watchmen  and  waits. 

A  Promise  and  a  Tkiumpii 

A  passage  in  William  Prynne's  "  Histriomastix,"  attacking  stage 
plays,  )iad  been  taken  iis  a  reflection  on  the  queen's  character,  and  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  tlie  Tower,  degrada- 
tion from  his  degree,  a  heavy  tine,  and  the  loss  of  his  ears  (Ki.'U).  In 
the  Tower  he  wrote  an  unsigned  attack  on  the  Bishop  of  Xorwich,  as 
part  of  the  penalty  ior  which  on  .Tune  :iO.  1635,  he  was  pilloried  with 
John  Bastwick  (cliarged  with  attacking  the  l)ishops)  and  Henry 
Burton,  charged  with  preaching  seditious  sermons.  His  entry  into 
London  was  the  result  of  his  petition  for  redress  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment which  cancelled  the  two  sentences. 

The  Hall,  Ludlow  Castle 

The  castle,  for  many  years  tlie  residence  of  royalty,  was  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  Lord  President  of  Wales  and  the  Marches. 
and  it  was  before  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  the  holder  of  that  office, 
that  Milton's  Cimius  was  first  performed  in  this  hall  in  May,  IGUIH. 
>Sec  also  noti;  on  illustration.  Vol.  IL.  p.  423. 

Till-;  Burning  ok  tiik  F.dnK  or  Sports  (see ^ws/,  note  on  p.  345)  . 

Wo.mkn's  Dress  under  Cmaklks  L  (by  Hollar)       .... 

A  Lady  Masked 

Gloves  of  the  Time  op  .Tames  1 

Costume  of  Lady  and  Child  (.w  note  on  p.  122) 

Middle  Class  Costume  under  Charles  I 

John  Knox  

Painter  uncertain  ;  on  a  panel. 

The  Door  of  the  Old  Tolbooth 

When  the  old  Toll)ooth  or  jail  of  Edinburgh,  made  famous  by  the 
"  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  was  pulled  down  in  1817,  the  door  was"  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  erected  at  Abbotsford,  where  it  still 
remains. 

Jenny  Geddes's  Stool 

Given  to  the  Scottish  Antiipiarian  Society  in  181S  by  a  Mr  J  A 
\\  atson,  who  asserts  that  it  was  used  in  the  High  Kirk  of  Edinburo-h 
by  Jenny  Geddes,  presumably  as  a  missile.     It  is  dated  l.->i;5. 

Medal  of  the  Union  of  the  Engllsh  and  Scottish  Crowns 
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TrpicAL  Scottish  Casti.ks        .        .        .        .  ■ 245 

The  simplei?t  type  of  Scottish  residential  "fortalice"  is  the  square 
keep,  to  wliicli  turrets  and  wiugg  are  added  as  the  first  step  to  com- 
fort, but  ill  the  seveiiteentli  ccutury  Scottish  arcliitects  liad  projrressed 
far  beyond  tliis.  Glaiuis  f'astle,  of  which  no  extant  part  dates  beyond 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  Iniilt  cliiefly  between  liJiS  and  liila  :  it  has 
been  compared  with  Chanfilly.  Its  site  is  associateil  vafriuly  with 
the  murder  of  Duncan  Ijy  JIacbetli,  more  definitely  witli  that  of 
Malcolm  II..  and  it  contains  the  famous  secret  chamber,  popularly 
supposed  to  be  haunted,  but  in  fact  meant  as  a  ref  uvre  in  time  of  danfrer, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  known  only  to  the  owner,  tlie  lieir,  and  one 
other  person  to  whom  it  is  imparted.  Craigston  Castle,  built  1()(I4- 
161)7,  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  main  block  with  two  win;;s 
thrown  out  to  the  front,  and  joined  by  an  arch  surmounted  by  an 
ornate  balcony.  Wintoun  House  (lljl'ii),  attributed  to  Wiliiam 
Wallace,  the  first  builder  of  Heriot's  llo.spital,  shows  considerable 
English  influence  ;  Pitreavie  House  (^bet.ween  1(11.5  and  li)44)is"an 
advanced  type  of  spventeenth  century  planning,  and  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  tall,  vaulted  towers  of  the  previmis  and  even  the  same 
century."  Macgibbon  and  Ross,  CastclUUttl  and  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture of  Scotland,  II. 

Moray  House,  Edinburgh 21" 

Cromwell  had  quarters  in  this  house,  both  before  and  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar.  It  is  a  good  example  of  a  sixteenth  century  town 
house,  and  is  now  a  theological  college. 

The  Tron  Steeple,  Glasgow 248 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  "  tron,"  or  public  weighing  m.ichine, 
which  was  on  the  ground  floor  till  about  lS.")ii.  The  steeple  belonged 
to  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Thomas,  built  in  l.'ii.")  and  burnt  down 
in  17!I3. 

Laird's  Gallery,  Pitsligo  Church,  Aberdeexsiiire         .        .  2.50 

Re-erected  in  the  new  church. 

Panels  from  Craftsmen's  Galleries  in  Chukciies  .  .  .  251,  252 
The  p.ainting  from  Crail  Church,  Fifeshire,  of  a  sailor  using  an 
astrolabe,  was  found  about  18S0,  forming  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
church,  but  one  of  the  parishioners  remembered  a  time  when  it 
adorned  the  front  of  a  gallery.  Its  date,  however,  is  jiroliably  about 
17."i(i.  Tliere  were  originally  six  trades'  lofts  in  Crail  Church. 
Beveridge.  Chiirclii/ard  Memorials  of  Crail  (privately  printed),  IsiiH. 
The  galleries  in  Burntisland  Church  bore  trade  symbols  till  a  restora- 
tion in  1S22  ;  those  of  the  shoemakers  and  hammermen  alone  remain. 

Sackcloth  Gown  of  Repentance  (from  the  church  of  "West  Calder)    .      2.";:? 


Relics  of  Daily  Life 

The  tankard  is  etched  with  figures  of  goats  feeding,  and  inscribed 
"  .T.  Wolff.  161 II."  The  wooden  cup  was  found  above  the  ceiling  in  JIary 
of  Guise's  house  in  Edinburgh.  The  candlesticks  are  of  stone.  One 
has  a  tailor's  scissors  and  "goose"  in  relief  and  the  date  1(14(1.  The 
spoons  were  found  at  Culraiu,  Ross-shire  ;  two  are  dated  1G17,  and 
they  are  marked  I.S. 

A  Scotchwoman.— The  Bonnie  Scot  in  England        .... 
The  dress  of  the  Scot  corresponds  fairly  well  with  the  text,  but  the 
illustration  comes  from  a  ballad  published  about  UV.M. 
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Section  of  a  Map  <ii    -ciUAM 2(il 

F'rom  the  grrat  atlas,  in  eleven  volumes,  first  jiublislu'd  in  1(1(>2.  of 
.Ian  HIacn.  a  map  maker  of  Amsterdam,  whose  father.  Willem  Blacu, 
wa.<  even  more  distinguished  as  a  maker  of  terrestrial  plobes. 

TiiK  Dkmaxd  for  .Scottish  Coal 2f)3 

From  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Artificial  Fire,"  London.  Iii44.  giving 
illustrated  <lirections  for  makin.y'  what  are  now  called  briquettes  from 
small  coal.  Tlie  author  says  that  London  ladies  used  formerly  to 
dislike  the  use  of  coal  for  cooking  or  warming  rooms  ;  now  it  is  in- 
dispensable, but  the  war  has  m.ade  it  so  scarce  tliat  a  nubstitute  must 
be  found,  so  he  has  devised  these.  Scottish  coal,  he  adds,  must  be 
mixed  with  the  fuel  to  make  it  burn. 

Tomb  of  .Sir  Georcf.  Bruce.  Cui.t!o?s  Church 265 

Sir  George  Bruce  of  Camock  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  by  establishing  collieries  and  saltworks.  On  one 
occasion  he  tf)ok  James  I.  down  his  mine  and  brought  him  up  unex- 
pectedly through  the  shaft,  wliich  was  sunk  in  the  Forth  and  enclosed 
in  a  circular  wall.  On  emerging  on  to  this  artificial  island  the  king 
suspected  a  conspiracy,  and  had  to  be  prevented  b.y  hasty  explanations 
from  using  his  sword  against  his  host.  The  monument  is  modelled 
on  tliat  of  Lord  Kinloss,  Sir  George's  elder  brother,  in  the  Rolls 
Chapel. 

Scottish  Bridges 267 

The  '•  Twa  Brigs  o'  A.yr  "  are  immortalised  by  Burns  :  the  older 
bridge  is  in  front.  The  Brig  of  Balgownie,  two  miles  from  Aberdeen, 
over  the  Don,  was  built  by  Bishop  Cheyne.  or  by  King  Eobert  Bruce, 
about  13211.  and  is  mentioned  by  Byron  in  '•  Don  Juan.'  For  Berwick. 
lec  the  text. 

An  Irishwoman 209 

Greencastle,  Co.  Donegal 27u 

Erected  1305  by  Richard  de  Burgo.  Earl  of  Ulster,  to  keep  down 
the  O'Dohertys  and  O'Donnells  :  granted  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
in  UiU). 

Chablkmokt  Fort 271 

From  a  MS.  of  coloured  plans,  by  Nicholas  Pynuar,  entitled  ".State 
of  the  Fortes  of  Ireland  as  tliuy  weare  in  the  ye^re  li;21.''  This  fort 
was  constructed  by  Lord  Mountjoy  in  1(;02,  as  a  check  on  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  Lord  Caulfield,  who  erected  stronger  buildings,  was  seized 
and  murdered  here  in  1(;42  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  who  held  the  fort 
till  1650. 

Page  from  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  '      ,       ,        .       .      275 
Showing  the  writing  of  Michael  O'Clery. 

HiBERNO-ROMANESQUE   DoORWAY  OF  KiLMORE   CATHEDRAL   ,  .  ,         276 

Brought  from  the  ruins  of  Trinity  Abbey,  on  one  of  the  islands  in 
Lough  Oughter,  and  erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Kilmore.  when  it  was 
rebudt  as  a  memorial  of  Bishop  Bedell  in  IS.'iS-GO, 

Cloughoughter  Castle  near  Cavax 

Bishop  Bedell  was  confined  in  this  castle,  which  is  on  an  island  in 
Lough  Oughter,  by  the  O'Reillys  in  the  wars  of  1641, 

The  Last  op  the  Star  Chamber  (see  i/osf,  note  on  p,  H45)   ,        .        .      281 

Prince  Rcpeet,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely      .       .        .        ,       .  ,283 
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Battlefield  of  H(il'M)\vav   Down.  Wilts 2S4 

Waller,  who  was  besieging  Devizes,  witliclrcw  to  Rounilway  Down 
(above  the  town)  in  order  to  oppose  a  relieving  force  of  cavalry  uinler 
Wilraot,  and  charsed  down  upon  it.  but  was  badly  defeated,  and  his 
infantry  were  compelled   to  surrender. 

Tin:  Hampdex  Jewel 285 

A  cornelian  set  in  silver,  containing'  a  "posy  "■— '•  Ag.ainst  my  king 
I  never  fight  But  for  my  king  and  country's  riglvt."  (The  sen.se 
depends  on  the  pimctnation  after  "fight.")  Webb,  C'iril  War  in 
Jii-rfforiUhirc,  1 ,  143,  note. 

Stk  Williaji  Waller  (painter  unknown) li.sii 

B.VTTLEFIELD   OF   llARSTOX   MoOR.  YORKSHIRE 2tj7 

The  Parliamentary  army,  which  was  besieging  York,  marched  out 
to  the  hill  overlooking  JIarston  Jloor,  seven  miles  west  of  the  city, 
to  engage  the  relieving  force  under  Prince  Rupert.  He,  however, 
evaded  them,  reached  York,  brought  with  liim  the  beleaguered  force, 
and  appeared  on  the  moor  below  them,  inviting  battle,  but  not 
attacking.  For  some  hours  the  armies  confronti'd  each  other  till, 
between  (i  and  7  p.m..  the  Parliamentary  trooits  cluirgcd.  taking  their 
adversaries  unawares  at  supjier  time,  and  eoni]iletely  routed  them — at 
dice  on  the  centre  and  right,  and  I'veutually  on  the  left  also. 

Accoutrements   of   Charles    I.  and    Prince   Rufert    at    Wistow 

Hali 2!)1 

CMrarles  I.  stayed  liere  for  a  night  after  the  liattle  of  Xaseby. 

Cornet  Joyce 2!I2 

Holdexby  House,  JJorthants 293 

Origiu,ally  built  for  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  by  John  of  Padua,  this 
became  a  royal  residence  under  .Tames  I.,  and  w-as  afterwards  the 
property  of  the  great  Duke  of  JIarll)orough.  It  luis  been  rebuilt  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  the  original,  parts  of  which,  however,  have 
lieen  incorporated  with  the  present  structure. 

Carisbrooke  Castle 2!)5 

There  was  probably  a  fortress  here  in  pre- Roman  times;  the  oldest 
part  of  the  i^resent  structure  is  Xormau. 

Bradshaw's  Bullet-proof  Hat 2'.ir> 

Bradshaw,  who  presided  at  the  king's  trial,  expected  to  be  shot  at 
from  the  galleries  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  wore  this  beaver  hat, 
lined  with  steel,  as  a  protection.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  /listuri/  of  the  Crvat 
Ciril  ^]^ar,  IV.,  p.  2!)'.). 

E.XECuTiox  OF  Charles  I 2i)7 

He  stepped  on  to  the  scaffold  iu-obal)ly  fnun  the  central  window  of 
the  Banqueting  House.  Whitehall,  attended  only  by  Bishoj)  Juxon. 
Colonels  Hacker  and  Tomlinson,  with  the  exi'cutioner  and  his  assist- 
ant (both  the  latter  masked),  were  also  there.  The  scaffold  was 
guarded  by  soldiers,  the  crowd  being  in  sympathy  with  the  king. 

General  Hexry  Iretox.     (I!y  Robert  Walker) 30ii 

De.\th  Warrant  of  Charles  I. '501 

Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns  (.Vc/c.v  tiiid  Queries,  4th  S..  X.,  p)).  1.  21,  republished 
as  a  pamphlet)  states  that  the  warrant  is  in  many  of  it-s  imporumt 
parts  written  over  erasures  and  by  a  dift'erent  hand,  and  concludes 
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that  fifteen  of  its  fifty-ninp  si^'iiatnips  were  attached  later  than  its 

nstfiiHibU-  (Into,  to  -et  a  good  show  of  support  for  the  execution.     He 

a.UN  iliat.  "'vcii  if  tlie   trial  was  legal,  tlie  execution  under  such  a 

dooiiiiifiit  certainly  was  not. 
Oliveii  Cromwell  (by  Samuel  Cooper)     ...... 

Thomas  Wriotheslet,  Eakl  of  Southa.mi'ton  O'y  ^"'  P^^'er  ^ely)        .•iin; 
Luciu.s  Carey.  Viscount  Falkland  (by  Vandyck)        .        ...      'Ml 

Though  the  portrait  is  inscribed  "  Henry  Carey,"  no  doubt  seems  to 

be  cntertainctl  that  this  is  Lucius  Carey,  not  liis  father  Henry,  the 

first  Viscount. 

Parliamentarian  Helmets '^lO^ 

Found  in  dijrging  the  foundation  of  liouses  in  Maidstone  :  doubtless 

relics  of  its  storiniiig  by  Fairfax.     From  the  back  part  they  are  known 

as  "  lobster-tailed." 

Map  Illdstrating  the  Civil  Wars SlI 

BRls(roL  IN  l(;70>(from  a  contemporary  jilan) '^1- 

Sir  JaCOU  Astley  (Sutherland  Collection  :  sec  post,  note  on  p.  477)         .       HIH 
Ficuees  from  Neade's  " Douhle-armed  Man"  {sec  text)  .        .       H14.  31:> 

Artillerists  at  Work tutun-      \M{y 

From  a  French  MS.,  entitled  "Description  eutiere  de  ce  en  quoy 
principalement  consiste  rArtillerie  et  equipages  d'icelle."  Prefixed 
is  an  order  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Artillery.  Maxiniilien  de  Bethune, 
JIarquis  de  Rosny,  d.ated  "Au  Camp  de  Mans,  le  L'°  Aout,  lt;2(l."  The 
MS.  also  contains  coloured  drawings  of  artillery  on  the  march,  of  the 
appliances  used  for  the  wounded,  and  of  the  arrangements  for  saying 
mass  oil  active  service. 

Positions  duuinc  the  Siege  of  the  Ile  de  Rhi5        ....      SltJ 
Buckingham   landed   at   tlie   south-east  point   of   the   island,   and 
eventually,  after  failing  to  reduce  the  fort  of  St.  Martin,  re-embarked 
from  the  east  point  of  the   Ile  de  Loix.    He  arrived   on  July    Id. 
and  left  on  October  30 

Pikeman  of  the  Seventeenth  Century        317 

Musketry  Drili 31'.> 

Dragoons  Firing  from  Horsehack 321 

From  a  broadsheet  signed  by  Xathauiel  Burt,  which  contends  that 
dragoons  may  do  good  service  liy  firing  without  dismounting  :  (1)  by 
hanging  on  the  rear  of  a  retreating  enemy,  the  files  being  in  open 
order  ;  the  front  rank  then  fires,  the  second  passes  up  through  it  and 
fires  in  its  turn,  and  so  on  ;  or  (2).  when  themselves  retreating,  the  rear 
rank  facing  about,  delivering  its  fire,  and  then  wheeling  for  the  next 
rank  to  do  likewise.  The  whole  shows  that  the  dragoons  were  generally 
regarded  merely  as  mounted  infantry. 

Xathaniel  Fiennbs 323 

This  portrait  is  the  only  known  representation  of  the  costume  uf  au 
officer  under  the  Commonwealth. 

HOPTON  Castle.  Herefordshire 325 

Near  the  Shropshire  border.  With  Brampton  Bryan  House  (text, 
p.  i'MV).  it  was  a  refuire  for  sympathisers  with  the  Parliament,  and 
was  defended  by  Samuel  More  of  Linley  with  only  thirty-one  soldiers 
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a.eainst  a  <rreatly  supi'i-ior  Iu)yalist  lorcc,  pai-tly  cousistiui,'  of  Irisli. 
ujuler  Sir  Michael  Wooilliousc,  fnira  February  IS  to  March  IH,  1C4;!. 
Thty  were  then  forced'to  capitulate,  and  were  all  barharouslj'  mas- 
sacred.    T.  W.  Webb.   Ciril    ll'/ir   in   //cnfords/iin;  I.,  1187. 

An  Armv  in  For.m.vl  B.\tti.i;  Auray :i27 

This  illustration  represents  the  formal  order  of  battle  of  a  small 
army  of  eijfhteen  squadrons  of  horse,  ten  and  a  half  nijjimcaits  of  foot, 
and  eighteen  gnns.  (Hutham's  resjiment  is  incomplete,  having  only 
half  the  force  of  the  other  ten.)  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  an 
advanced  yuard  of  a  regiment  of  foot  ('"rhe  Gards"),  three  squiulrons 
and  six  guns.  Then  comes  the  first  line,  diviiled  acconlin;r  to  the 
old  fashion  into  •"  JFain-Battail,''  "  Rearynard  '  and  "  Vanguard." 
The  latter  terms  only  mean  left  and  right  wing  respectively,  anil  have 
no  real  sense  except  for  marching.  There  are  second  and  third  lines, 
the  former  composed  of  three  and  a  half  regiments  of  foot,  the  latter 
•  of  three.  In  each  corps  the  pikemen  are  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
musketeers.  The  horse  is  formed  in  equal  halves  on  the  flanks  of  the 
foot,  and  the  main  force  of  artillery,  twelve  guns,  with  an  escort 
of  one  squadron  of  horse,  is  in  rear  of  all  Thi;  names  above  the 
regiments  are  those  of  their  colonels.  The  whule  is  a  scheme 
(never  really  carried  out)  for  Charles  I.'s  army  against  the  Scots  in 
1G39.     For  the  above  note  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  Prof.  Oman. 

Parliamentary  Standaisds 32.s,  32!) 

From  a  print  entitled  "The  Devises,  Mottoes,  etc.,  used  by  the  Par- 
liament officers  on  standards,  banners,  etc;.,  in  the  late  Civil  Wars, 
taken  from  an  original  JIS.  done  at  that  time,  and  now  in  tlie  hands 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Cole,  of  Oxford.' 

Royalist  Standards 330 

From  a  sheet  published  in  17i'2.  and  intended  to  accompany 
Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Rebellion." 

Soldiers  of  the  "New  Model" 331 

Carved  in  oak  on  the  staircase  of  Cromwell  House,   Highgate. 

Memorial  Rings  op  Charles  1 333 

Great  Seal  op  the  Commonwealth 33.'> 

On  the  obverse  a  map  of  the  British  Isles,  with  a  fleet  of  warships  ; 
on  the  reverse  the  House  of  Commons  in  session. 

Seal. OP  Oliver  Cromwell  as  Protector 337 

On  the  obverse  the  symbols  of  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
below  an  escutcheon  with  a  lion  rampant,  the  arms  of  Cromwell. 
Below  a  motto,  "  Peace  is  sotight  by  war.'  On  the  reverse  the  Pro- 
tector on  horseback,  with  view  of  London. 

Oliver  Croafwell  Preaching 339 

From  a  Dutch  print  ;  probably  referring  to  the  story  that  Cromwell 
preached  after  the  battle  of  Worc.'ster.  September  3.  KI.jl.  The 
Protector  wears  a  triple  crown,  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  peacock's 
feathers  ;  he  apparently  has  a  tail,  so  that  he  combines  pajial  and 
diabolical  characteristics  ;  a  spirit  is  by  his  side,  adjuring  him  ;  a 
battle  (of  Worcester  :')  is  seen  through  one  window,  a  conference  on 
the  seashore  through  the  other  :  on  the  panel  of  the  pulpit  Charles  I 
rising  from  the  grave,  and  presenting  a  book  to  Cromwell. 

Cast  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  Face 341 

Stated  to  be  from  a  wax  original  at  Warwick  Castle.  A  similar 
"death  mask."  the  authenticity  of  wliicli  has  been  questioned,  is 
exhibited  at  the  British  Museum. 
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fKAL  OK   HICIIARD   CkdMWELL   AS   PliOTECTOIt 'M2 

The  face  is  xliKlitly  allered  from  the  seal  used  by  his  father,  as  is 
nlsu  the  inscription  on  the  reverse. 

ICOSdCLASM '^    ' 

From  :i  I'uritan  pamphlet,  published   in   1  fits,  entitled 'The  True  ^ 

Infonnation  of  the  bejiinnin-r  and  cause  of  all  our  troubles."'  coutaiu-  f 

injr  a  grossly  exajrtrerated  account  of   the  behaviour  of  the  En^rlish 
army  on  their  march  to  York  in  ItiSil,  as  depicted  here.     Some  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  pamphlet,  includinjr  that  here  given,  are  ascribed 
to  Hollar,  others  are  clearly  not  by  him. 
PfLLlNG  Down  Cheapside  Ckoss  (from  tlie  same  pamphlet)        .  'MG 

The  Sectakies  and  the  Bible  (from  a  satirical  print  of  l(iH)  ;>47 

E.XEi'UTlON-  OF  Akchbishop  Laud  AND  OTHERS  (by  Hollar)  .       ;Ui»  j 

From  the  pamphlet  mentioned  above,  in  the  note  to  p.  345. 

AitCHBlsiioi'  JuxoN  (by  Vandyck) S.')2 

YAitiETiES  or  Religious  Belief  and  Pkactice,  1G4+.        .  3.'J5 

The  Familists  were  members  of  the  "  Family  of  Love,''  an  Ana- 
baptist sect,  possibly  of  Butch  origin,  whose  tenets  were  introduced 
into  Enpflaud.  probably  by  one  Henry  Nicholas,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  But  severe  measures  had  been  taken  as'ainst  them  in 
158(1,  and  th(^y  seem  to  have  nearly  died  out  at  this  date.  The 
Adamites  of  this  period  are  hardly  identifiable  :  a  sect  of  the  name 
existed  in  the  second  century,  and  attempts  to  return  to  a  state  of 
primitive  innocence  iu  costume  (accompanied  with  a  profession  of 
sinlessness)  have  been  made  by  eccentric  relig-ionists  down  to  onr  own 
time.  The  Libertines  were  Antinomian  Anabaptists ;  the  Seekers 
denied  tliat  any  true  Church-existed,  and  professed  to  expect  one.  The 
Divorcers  "  would  be  quit  of  their  wives  for  slight  occasions." 

A  Protest  agaixst  Toleration .S57 

Tlie  legend  in  the  mouths  of  the  iignres  and  the  text  beneath  indi- 
cate a  fear  that  the  Independents  will  put  down  Presbyterianism  if 
tolerated  at  all. 

A  Persecuted  Quaker 360 

Attributed  to  Hollar  in  Parthey's  Catalogue,  but  very  doubtful. 

A  Quakers'  Meeting  (from  a  satirical  print) S61 

Dunkirk  about  1G41  (from  Sanderus,  Flandria  lUnstrata,  11141-1611)  .       oiifi 

A  Satire  on  the  Navigation  Act  of  KLoS :!(>!) 

From  a  contemporary  Dutch  print  entitled  "  A  Curious  C4ame  of 
Backgammon."  Cromwell,  with  a  collar  of  deaths'  heads  and  cross- 
bones,  in  allnsicm  to  the  execution  of  ('harles  I.,  expresses  his  satisfac- 
tion at  his  first  throw  of  the  dice.  Holland,  opposite,  remarks.  "  It 
may  change  ; ''  Spain,  with  folded  arms,  says,  '•  I  i-est :  "  France,  seated 
at  the  table,  expresses  inability  to  play  again  ;  Denmark  proposes  to 
I)lay  ;  Scotland  says,  "  It  is  not  lost ;  "  Ireland  declares  for  Holland  : 
Portugal  gives  up  playing.  The  jesters  are  ridiculing  the  war. 
Cromwell's  Navigation  Act  led  to  war  with  Holland  ;    Spain  couW  " 

rest,  as  her  old  enemies  were  engaged  :  France  srave  way  to  Cromwell,  l! 

while  Denmark  took  part  by  interee]iting  a  fleet  laden  with  auunu-  \ 

nitiou   for  England  ;    Scotland  and  Ireland  were  desirous  of  siding  ^ 

wall  Holland   through  their  hostility  to  Cromwell ;    Portugal  pre-  ' 


ferred  to  keep  out  of  war  and  attain  her  ends  by  treaties.  Cf.  Cata- 
lopu-  i,f  J'nlitical  and  Fer.wnal  hSalires  [Prints]  /«  the  Bi-itish  Museum. 
L,  No.  844.     The  letters  refer  to  the  accompanying  Dutch  text. 
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Robert  Blake  (as  a,  youn.n-  m;in  :  afcerwanls  Ailniiral)  ....  371 
Bought  by  Wadliaiu  College  (of  wliioh  Blako  wa.'  a  member)  in 
1 S2I).  ■■  Its  authenticity  rests  on  tradition,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
confirmed  by  internal  evidence"  (.1.  Wells.  M'adliaii)  Colhijc),  and  it  is 
,T,t  any  rate  one  of  the  two  best  attested  portraits  of  the  hero.  Prof. 
J.  K.  Laushton,  however,  doubts  if  cravats  were  yet  worn  in  England 
when  Blake  was  young  (Diet  of  jS'ationiil  Jlioi/ntjilii/). 

Michael  Adkiexszoon  de  Ruyteh  (by  Blootelintr)       .  .         .       :i"2 

George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle 373 

Seafight  in  a  HARBonR.  BY  Vandeveldi:    ....       to /arc      371 
One  of   a  series  of   five  pictures,  of  which   four  are  at  Hampton 
Court,  depicting  engagements  at  morning,  noon,  sunset,  and  night. 

Medal  fok  the  Xaval  Actions  of  16.")3 STl 

These  medals  were  issued  in  commemoration  of  the  naval  victories 
over  the  Dutch  in  February,  ,Tune.  and  .Tuly,  !(;.">:!.  and  were  presented 
to  Blake,  Monk.  Penn.  and  Lawsou.  Smaller  medals  of  similar  device, 
lint  with  less  decoration,  were  )ireseuted  to  the  Hag  otlioi^rs  and  cap- 
tains engaged.    This  is  the  first  English  example  of  such  a  presentation. 

BiLBOE-i  (one  end  looks  to  the  iioor,  the  other  confines  the  ankles)     .        .      37.') 

Token  Coins  of  the  Co.iimonwealth  and  Protectorate  .        .        .      376 

Under  the  Commonwealth   there  was   no  official   coi)per   currency. 

and  tokens,  issued  by  tradesmen   or  others,  supplied  its  place.     This 

example   bears  the  arms  of  the  Cobham   family,  whose  seat  is  near 

Rochester.     The  farthing  was  officially  corned  under  the  Protectorate. 

Map  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  in  16(iG 3S0 

Manasseh  Ben  Israel  (by  Rembrandt) 3S2 

A  Debtors'  Pkison  (from  a  broadside  of  KM  I) 38-4 

Coins     of     the     Civil     War     Period.    Cojimonwealth    and    Pro- 
tectorate       3S(i,  3S7 

Page  3S() ;  Commonwealth  twenty  shilling  gold  piece.  "  Broad  "  of 
the  Protectorate.  lil."ii;  :  motto  on  the  reverse,  "Pax  ipiicritur  bello' 
(peace  is  sought  by  war),  with  the  arms  of  the  three  kingdoms  and 
of  the  Lord  Protector.  Page  3.S7:/,  EH  piece,  struck  in  1043.  at 
the  mint  set  up  in  Xew  Inn  Hall,  Oxford.  Tlio  quotation  on  the 
reverse  is  from  Psalm  Ixviii.  1,  and  the  inscription  ("Tlie  Protestant 
Religion,  the  Law  of  England,  the  Liberty  of  Parli.ament '")  has 
reference  to  the  king's  declaration  to  the  Privy  Council  at  Wel- 
lington, on  September  19th,  1(1  (2.  The  gold  of  these  pieces  is  said 
to  have  come  largely  from  tlie  A\'elsh  mines,  n.  Silver  crown  from 
Shrewsbury  mint,  with  a  similar  inscription.  <■,  Gold  crown  from 
York  mint,  marked  EBOR.  c.  Colchester  piece  (unique)  with  gate- 
way of  Colchester  Castle,  d.  Siege-piece  of  Beeston  Castle,  value 
fourteen  pence,  with  the  gateway  (or.  according  to  some  authorities, 
of  Lathom  House),  b.  Lozenge-shaped  shilling  of  Pontefract,  with 
view  of  castle  and  motto  '■  Dum  spiro  spero  "  (While  I  breathe,  I 
hope). 

Title-page  to  Hobbes's  "  Leviathan  " 3f<n 

This  embodies  Hobbes's  theory  that  the  State  is  essentially  a  Person 
composed  of  all  its  members,  who  liave  so  completely  suri-emlered 
their  own  wills  to  it  as  to  render  it  absolutely  despotic  over  them. 
The  State  is  .also  the  Church,  in  his  view,  and  temporal  ]iower  involves 
spiritual  supremacv.  The  comjiartments  on  each  side  are  emblematic 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  respectively.  Tlie  fourth  on  the 
right    side    represents  the   then  discredited   logic  of   the  medieval 
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sobools,  mill  the  fifth  a  meeting  of  Jesuits.  Hobbes's  theory  of  the 
State  necessarily  iniule  him  as  hostile  to  Koiiianism  as  to  Repub- 
licanism. 

Thomas  Hobbes  (by  .lolm  Michael  Wright) :i93 

The  Gateway,  AVadham  Collegk,  Oxfokd 397 

The  philosophical  club,  which  developed  into  the  Royal  Society, 
met  first  at  Wadliam  College,  and.  according  to  tradition,  in  the  rooms 
over  this  gateway.  Mr.  J.  Wells  (  llV/rf/^nm  Collci/e,  1S'.)K).  however, 
decides  that  the  meeting  took  place  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  present 
lodgings  of  the  Warden. 

Ki.Ni;  Chakles  tiik  MAmyit 399 

Wii,i,ia.M  Chillincwokth  (.Sutherland  Collection  :  see  post  on  p.  447)  .  401 

Thomas  Filler 403 

Tn'LE-PA<;i-;  to  Tho.mas  Fullku's  -noi.v  Wakre''  (the  Crusades)       .  405 

iLLUSTRATio.N  TO  .JEKE.MV  Taylor's  '-Holy  Dying"      ....      40t> 
Probably  the  clergyman  is  Jeremy  Taylor  himself,  and  the  lady 
the  Countess  of  Carberry,  whose  funeral  sermon  he  preached.     The 
quotations  are  from  James  v.  23,  and  (modified)  from  Matt.  xxiv.  42. 

Richard  Ba.VTEE  (painter  unknown) 408 

Sir  Thom.v.s  I!rownb .      411 

From  his  "  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,''  sixth  edition. 

Sir  Joh.n-  SicKLI.Ntj  (attributed  to  Dobson) 41.5 

Sir  William  Dcodale  (painter  unknown) 418 

Monument  of  Archbishop  Tillotson 421 

Tomb  and  Effigy  of  Robert  South 423 

Saints  and  Sinners 427 

The  Soldier's  Pocket  Bible 428 

Texts  from  Scripture  selected  and  arranged  under  headings,  to  illus- 
trate the  obligations  of  a  soldier  :  (;.//.  '•  A  souldier  must  not  doe 
wickedly  .  .  must  be  valiant  for  God's  cause  .  .  must  denie 
his  own  wisedome,  his  own  strength,  and  all  provision  for  war  .  . 
must  pray  before  he  goes  to  fight,"  etc. 

The  Bull-  and  Bear-baiting  Rings,  Bankside 429 

Bear-baiting  was  prohibited  by  .Tames  I.  on  Sundays,  and  stopped 
altogether  at  the  end  of  1(142,  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  troublous 
times,  and  partly  because  the  keeper  of  the  bear-garden  had  resorted 
to  intimidation  to  secure  signatures  to  a  petition  in  favour  of  peace. 

Oliver  Cromwell  Dissolving  the  Long  Parliament  .  .  .  431 
The  Protector  is  accomp.anied  by  Lambert.  Cooper,  and  Strickland  : 
he  is  also  represented  as  driving  out  with  the  mace  a  strange  bird, 
presumably  emblematic  of  the  Parliament.  General  Worsley  is 
directing  the  clerks  to  remove  the  books,  and  Harrison  is  dragging 
the  Speaker  from  his  chair.  The  poodle  is  probably  a  caricature  of 
the  British  lion.  The  owl  is  said  to  be  a  satire  on  the  committeemen 
of  the  time,  (ratalninie.  of  Political  and  Personal  Safin-s  [Prints]  in 
tite  Hritiih  Museum,  I.,  No.  .S.58.) 
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Elizabeth,  Mother  ov  Ojawm  i:i!(i.m\vi;i,i. .J34 

Her  maiden  name  was  Steward  ;  she  has  lici'ii  siipposeil  to  have 
been  of  kin  to  tlie  Stuart  kings,  but  the  family  is  only  traceable  to 
certain  Stywards  of  Norfolk. 

Elizabeth.  Wife  of  Oliver  C'ROMWiiLL ^35 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  .lames  Bourchier.  a  city  merchant :  the; 
portrait  was  reproduced  by  the  Protector's  descendant  an<l  namesake, 
in  his  '•  Memoirs  of  the  Protector,  and  of  his  Sons  Riohanl  and 
Henrj',"  published  in  1821. 

Castles  defended  by  their  ChAtelaixes 437 

For  Brampton  Bryan  sec  the  text.  Corfe  Castle  was  ap|n-oachcd  by 
a  force  of  seamen  from  Poole  in  11)43,  charged  to  demand  from  Lady 
llankes  (^Sir  John  being  with  the  king)  the  surreudc^r  of  the  four 
small  cannon  which  formed  its  armament ;  Imt  the  five  men  in  the 
castle,  with  the  maid-servauts,  mounted  the  guns  and  put  the  seamen 
to  flight.  The  castle  was  soon  after  besieged  by  a  force  of  some  tiOO 
men.  who  were  repeatedly  driven  back  by  the  garrison  of  811  (fur- 
nished by  Prince  Maurice).  In  their  last  (nocturnal)  assault,  the 
upper  ward  of  the  castle  was  successfull.y  defended  by  Lady  Bankes 
herself,  ''  with  her  daughters,  women,  and  five  souldiers."'  The 
besiegers  hastily  retired  on  August  4.  A  second  siege  took  place  in 
lG4")-t),  and  was  only  terminated  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  de- 
fenders. Lady  Bankes.  with  her  cliildren,  was  allowed  to  depart  in 
safety.  Wardour  Castle  was  helil  for  the  king  in  Mav.  Iii43,  by  Lady 
Arundel  of  Wardour  and  L'.'j  men  against  a  force  of  Llioii  during  a  five 
days'  bombardment.  Lord  Arundel  being  with  the  king  at  O.\ford. 
The  garrison  surrendered  when  the  besiegers  prepared  to  blow  in  the 
door  with  petards.  Colt  Hoare.  History  of  Modern  Wiltshire.  Dun- 
worth.  ]i.  l.")7,  fjuotiiig  from  a  writer  in   Mirciiriits  liustinis^  lliS.'). 

A  Fur  Tippet,  164.5 439 

Several  drawings  of  muffs  and  furs  wore  done  Ijy  Hollar,  pre- 
sumably as  tonrs  dc  fnrrr. 

A  Cavalier  op  HUG 440 

From  a  print,  with  sarcastic  description  in  verse,  entitled  "  The 
Picture  of  an  English  Anticke,''  and  dated   l(M(i. 

■Virginal  of  1(;.-)1.  fuo.-m  York  Museum 441 

On  the  origin  of  the  virginal  stc  above,  note  to  illustration.  )i.  22.">. 

Costu.me  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 442 

From  "A  Dialogue  or  rather  a  Parley  between  Prince  Rupert's  Dog 
Puddle  and  Tobie's  Dog  Pepper."  UJli!.  which  ridicules  each  party, 
but  ends  by  the  conversion  of  the  Puritan  dog  to  Cavalier  ])riuciples. 
■'Tobie's  Dog"  describes  himself  as  "Tobie's  housedog,  the  dog  which 
Walker  the  Ironmonger  so  often  commends  for  a  nmnnerly  and  well- 
bred  dog  in  his  several  Tuli-lectures." 

Postboy 443 

A  woodcut  decorating  the  first  page  of  the  London  Post,  an  early 
newspaper,  of  February  4-1 1,  1G4(>. 

Advertisements  from  "Mercurius  Politicu.s."  16;">8         .        .      445,  44(; 

The  Temple,  from  the  Thames 447 
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DCNS   Law "•• 

Tlic  Soottish  nrmv  uuiler  Leslie  was  encamped  here  in  KiSil,  and  as 
it  barred  tlio  projjivss  of  the  British  forces,  ncifotiaticns  bcpran.  and 
resulted  in  the  pacification  of  Berwick. 

CUAKLK8   II.   AND   THK    KlUK I"'l 

A  Scottish  minister  compels  thu  king  to  stoop  while  "  Jockie,"  (.<•. 
the  Scottish  layman,  turns  the  handle.  The  print  is  on  a  broadside, 
entitled  "Old  Saying's  and  Predictions  verified  and  fulfilled  touching 
the  young  King  of  Scotland  and  his  good  subjects."  The  lines 
appended  predict  that  Charles  will  '•  a  Presbyterian  brother  be.  And 
vow  to  ratifie  their  Hierarchic.     .     ." 

'■  Hut  this  religious  mock  we  all  shall  sec 
Will  soon  the  downlall  of  tlieir  Babel  be." 

Jamf.r  Graha.m,  Makquls  of  Montrose •l";2 

MEDAI,   COM.\IEMOKATIN(i    THE   EXKCLTION    OF   MoXTKOSE  .  .  i^l'ii 

To  be  worn  by  his  partisans  and  friends  as  a  memorial. 

Mound     fkom    which    Cromwell    Recoxnoiteed     the     Enkmys 

Position    at    Dunbau Jor) 

Cromwell,  having  failed  to  engage  the  Scottish  army  near  Hadding- 
ton, and  finding  his  troops  suffering  much  from  sickness  and  ditticulty 
in  obtaining  supplies,  decided  to  occupy  Dunliar  as  a  stronghold  and 
magazine.  The  Scottish  troops  followed  him  and  barred  his  way  just 
beyond  the  town,  occupying  Doon  Hill,  which  commands  the  way 
southwards,  and  then  descending  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Broxburn, 
apjiarently  intending  to  attiick  the  English  should  the}'  attempt  to 
embark  any  of  their  forces.  Cromwell  and  Lambert,  reconnoitring 
the  new  position  from  the  mound  shown,  which  is  in  the  grounds  of 
Broxmouth  House,  decided  that  it  gave  an  oiiportunity  for  attack  in 
front  and  flank,  which  they  took  next  day.  .September  3.  16.50,  and 
routed  thi;  greatly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  Gardiner,  C'ommctt- 
weoHli  a7id  I'rotectiirate,  I.,  pp    ;W4-327. 

Thf.  Old  Steeplf,,  Dundee 457 

Built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  twelfth  ;  1.5(!  feet  in  height.  When  General  Jlonk 
attacked  the  town  in  ir,51,  the  Eoyalist  garrison  held  the  tower  until 
smoked  out  by  a  fire  of  burning  straw.     It  was  restored  in  1872. 

Seal  of  Scotland  undk'   the  Puotectorate 4.58 

The  obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  the  seal  of  Oliver  Cromwell  for 
England  (p.  337),  except  that  the  arms  are  a  saltire  of  St.  Andrew 
for  Scotland,  and  over  all  an  escutcheon  charg('d  with  the  arras  of 
Cromwell.  The  view  on  the  reverse  may  be  Edinburgh  from  the 
south-east. 

Branks  ((/.note  on  illustration,  p.   lt;i) 4(;i 

Cap  and  Gown  of  Ale.xandee  Hendep.son -^lv.^ 

He  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  opponents  of  Laud's  attempt  to 
introduce  a  service  liook  into  the  Scottish  Church,  and  he  drafted  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.     He  died  in  1(;4(>. 

Heeiot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh 4(;5 

Founded  by  George  Heriot  in  ir,2H  as  a  school  for  poor  and  father- 
less boys,  but  not  completed  till  lli.-.o,  and  then  used  as  a  hospital  for 
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Cromwell's  soldiers  .-ifter  the  battle  of  Dimkir  .  it  was  (iist  used  as  a 
school  in  1(>.")!I.  Tlie  design  lias  hoen  attribiireil.  without  evidence,  to 
luigo  Jones,  but  was  more  probably  the  work  of  William  Aytoun  or 
William  Wallace,  who  ^\\n\-  concerned  in  building-  the  edifice.  It  is 
a  striking  example  of  Scottish  Renaissance  architecture. 

English  Soldier  raiskd  tor  Sr.uviei;  ix  Iiiei.axd  ....  HIT 
From  a  broadside  published  in  UM2,  entitled  "  The  English  Irish 
Souldier  with  his  new  discipline,  new  Amies,  old  Stoinacke,  and  new 
taken  pillage  :  who  had  rather  eate  titan  fight."  The  soldier  carries 
a  hayfork  and  string  of  sausages  instead  of  his  musket  and  match,  « 
and  wine-bottles  instead  of  bandoliers.  Cliarles  I.'s  Irish  army  is 
known  from  other  sources  to  have  plundered  the  civil  iiojiulation. 

Irish  Atrocities  op  1(U1 U>i^ 

From  a  work  of  1647,  entitled  "  Ireland  :  a  liooke,  together  with  an 
exact  mappe,  of  the  most  princi])al  towns,  great  and  small,  in  the  said 
Kingdom,"  and  purporting  to  contain  also  ■'  A  true  description  of 
.  .  the  perfidious  outrages  and  barbarous  cruelties  which  tlie  Irish 
Papists  have  committed  upon  the  persons  of  the  Protestants  . 
since  A.D.  KUl."  The  illustrations  are  attributed  to  Hollar,  and 
exemplify  a  means  of  inflaming  English  feeling  against  the  Irish 
people  in  general,  which  has  been,  unhajipily.  eummon  flown  to  the 
present  day.  For  "we  must  not  suppose  that  outrages  were  eoufined 
to  the  rebels.  There  were  wholesale  murders  .dso  on  the  other  side  ; 
and  the  numbers  of  the  Irish  that  were  killed  all  over  the  country  in 
places  where  there  had  been  no  rising  far  exceeded  those  of  the  settlers 
that  had  fallen  victims  in  Ulster.  .  .  .  The  two  lords  justices  sent 
partie-s  of  military  from  Dublin  through  the  county  all  round,  who 
massacred  all  the  iieoiile  they  met.  whether  engaged  in  rebellion  or 
not.  Tlieir  general.  .Sir  Charles  Coote,  committed  horrible  excesses, 
especially  in  Wioklow,  surpassing  the  worst  excesses  of  the  rebels, 
killing  and  torturing  women  and  infants,  as  well  as  men.  In  Jlnnster, 
Sir  William  St.  Leger  slaughtered  vast  numbers  of  innocent  persons." 
(Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce.  .1  Clii/il's  Hidon/  of  IrHaiidX  The  Irish,  however, 
had  no  means  of  making  known  their  side  of  the  case.  It  must  be 
added  that  the  responsiliility  for  tlie  insertion  of  these,  as  of  other 
illustrations,  rests  with  the  Editor  and  Publishers  oulj-. 

Magdalene  Steeple,  Droghed.^ •Iti'J 

The  battlements  still  show  the  damage  don,^  by  ('romwell's  cannon. 
The  tower  was  part  of  a  Dominican  abbey  founded  in  122t. 

Charles  II.  riding  to  his  Coroxatiox ^Ti) 

From  a  print  of  Diiil  :  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
are  in  front. 

Charles  II.  (by  Mrs.  Beale)  47.") 

AxTo.sr    Ashley    Coopeu,    First    E.vi  l    ok    SnAiTE-isrRV    (bv    Sir 

P.  Lely) ".        .       171; 

The  Attack  ox  Chath.im  bv  the  Dutch  ix  lGti7        ...  177 

From  a  print  by  Komeyn  de  llooghe  in  the  gi-eat  colk'ction  of  over 
lit.Ooii  prints  at  the  Budleiaii.  cintained  in  several  "  (jrangerised " 
books,  including  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Burnet's 
Histari/  of  Mij  Oku  Tuncx.  Tlie  collection  w.as  begun  by  Jlr.  A.  11. 
Satherland  aiid  continued  by  his  widow,  who  presented  the  whole  to 
the  Bodleian. 

The  Flight  op  James  II ■        •  I7'.i 
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JlEETINC,    OF  CUAIII.ES   II.'S    FoURTIf    PaULI A.VEST.  16S()  ...         480  ' 

From  a  ballad  entitled  "  Lon?   lookt  for  come   at  last."  which 

expresses  the  hope  that   traitors   will    receive   their   clue,    no   doubt  | 

with  reference  to  Danby.  Lauderdale,  and  other  uni)opuUir  ministers.  i 

Jtiij-hiinjhe  Jialliidx.  ed.Ebsworth  (Ballad  Society)  IV.,  p.  I!t2.  . 

Medal  .Satibisixg  the  Rye  House  Plot 481  ' 

On  the  obverse  Charles  II.,  as  Hercules,  wards  off  with  his  hand 
the  Hydra,  which  is  threatened  by  a  hand  above  armed  with  thunder- 
bolts. The  lejrend  siprnifies  '•  They  shall  perish  by  a  stroke  of  lijrht- 
ninjr."  On  the  revfrse  a  shepherd  watching  his  flock,  with  two 
wolves  (Algernon  Sidney  and  Lord  William  Russell)  hanging:  on  a 
gibbet.  The  motto,  from  Virgil,  Eclogues  I.,  (i,  signifies  "  God  hath 
given  us  this  repose.''  The  seven  heads  of  the  Hydra  are  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  William  Russell.  Hampden,  Algernon 
Sidney,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Howard,  and  the  Devil. 

I 
William   III.  landing  at  Bri.miam  (artist  unknown) .         .        to  fare      482  i 

The  date  was  November  ."),  1(>S8,   not  February   ,"i,    1689,  as  stated  ' 

on  the   picture.      "  Every   incident  of   the   landing  as  detailed   by  I 

JIacaulay  is  depicted  here  "  (Law,  Cataloijue'). 

The  Seven  Bishops  on  tkeir  Way  to  the  Tower    ....      483 
The  engraving  is  In  the  Grace  Collection  at  the  British  Sluseum. 

The  Whig  Rampast •        ...      485. 

From  a  ballad  in  the  Roxburghe  Collection  (II.,  517")  published  in 
1G82,  exulting  ironically  in  the  ajijiroaching  restoration  of  PiU'itauisni 
and  a  republic. 

Lord  Chancellor  .Teffeeys  taken  in  Wapping 487  \ 

A  Conventicle,  and  its  Dangers 4811 

The  Savoy  in  the  Time  of  James  II 490 

The  Dean  of  Westminster. — Prebendaries 491 

Popular  Religion  in  1082 494  i 

Appended  to  a  broadside  (^Ituj-hnrijlic  SaVnds.  II,.  400),  which  is  ' 

noteworthy  as  indicating  that  the  spirit  of  religion,  which  has  always 
been  alive  among  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  survived  even  under 
the  Restoration. 

The  Seven  Bishops 495 

Sancroft  is  in  the  centre  :  around  him  are  Turner  of  Ely,  Ken  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol  on  the  spectator's  left, 
and  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Lake  of  Chichester,  and  White  of  St.  Asaph 
on  the  right. 

Public  Worship  (Sparrow.  RnfUmalc  of  tin    lino].-  of  Comvion  rmm- 

l«fil) '    .        .        .'       .        .         .   ■'    :      497 

Suitors  up  from  the  Country 

From  a  broadsheet  of  about  1670,  entitled  ''Michaelmas  Term  •  the 
Citizens'  kind  welcome  to  countrymen  that  from  all  parts  of  the 
land  come  hither  about  their  noedlesse  occasions  (needful  I  mean) 
with  a  description  of  the  seasons  and  manners  of  the  people  therein 
employe^)." 
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Lord    Cuikk    .Tusticr    (u-    thi-:    Kixg's    Bknch    and    Ldnu    Chiki' 

Kahox.— Masturs  in  Ciiaxckuy lltU 

SKR.Ii:ANTS-AT-LA\y ."OO 

Sir  Heneage  Finch  (by  Sir  Petor  Lely) 501 

The  Habit  of  a  Jtogb  (by  W.  Hollar) oO."> 

.ARMonR  OP  James  II. fiUS 

It  consists  only  of  a  heiMlpiece.  back  anil  breast  plates,  and  a  long 
gauntlet  to  protect  the  bridle  arm— a  good  illustration  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  and  weight  of  armour  as  compared  with  earlier 
periods.  All  the  pieces  bear  the  king's  initials,  and  the  face  guard  is 
pierced  with  the  design  of  the  Royal  Arms. 

JIlXOR    .VUTILI.ERV 30!» 

Flint-lock  Mrsivi;T  of  the  ti.me  of  Ja.mks  11 .■>()!) 

The  calibre  is  -73  in.,  the  length  of  barrel  :U   in. 

Collar  of   Bandolier,  Seventeenth  Century ."iio 

Fight  of  Foot  against  Foot jll 

LiFEGl'ARDSMAN    IX    UXIFOR.M.    ]M\ to  fan:        ")12 

From  the  volume  dealing  witii  the  history  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
Life  tiuards  in  the  "Historical  Records  of  the  liritish  Army,"  a  series 
of  71  regimental  histories,  published  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Adjutant-General  in  1S31-1S.")0.  The  illustrations  are  probably  baseil 
on  contemporary  drawings,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  War 
Office,  but  are  not  accessible  to  the  pulilic.  Major  Clifford  Walton 
{Uistorii  of  ill e  liritisli  Sta/i(li»ff  Ariiii/).  in  a  3IS.  note  to  the  illustra- 
tions, states  that  he  has  always  found  these  volumes  trustworthy  as 
to  details  of  costume. 

Scythes  used  in  tub  B.vttle  of  Sedge.mooi; ol5 

Tangier  about  1(185 5ii; 

The  English  Fleet  off  Vlieland.  August  S  lo,  Uliiti  .  .  .  517 
The  fleet  was  under  the  joint  command  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  In  the  distance  the  storehouses  at  Terschelling 
and  about  14o  Dutch  vessels  are  being  burnt  by  a  detaelied  squadron 
of  frigates,  firesliips,  and  sm.aller  craft,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Robert  Holmes. 

Sir  John  Xarbuough's  Voyage.   ItMll  11170 51!) 

Tripoli  about  1i;75  (by  \V.  Hollar) 521 

.Tames  Duke  of  York.  Lord  High  Ad.miual  of  the  Fleet  .  .52i; 

An  English  Secoxd-rate  of  linO  (from  a  print  published  in  ISOl)    .  52K 

Model  of  H.M.S.  liniTAXxr,!.  1082 52!) 

IxTERioR  OF  St.  .Tames's  CiiuitcH.  Piccadilly  (by  Wren)     .        .         .  «:« 

Two  OF  Wrex's  Churches •"'•'5 

St.  Mary-le-Bow  gives  its  name  to  "Bow  Bells." 
';  — v,i...  IV. 
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St.  Vkd.\st,  I'osTKii  L.v.vi;  {hy  Wren) 

The  Fountain  Colkt.  Hampton  Couin 

The  court  is  nearly  square.  117  ft.  by  lOil  ft.,  and   most  prolmbly 
sug(je.-.tc.l  by  some  French  palace      Law.   Oiiith'  to   Uuniptun    Court, 
p.    17:t. 
Tm;  Twin  Towers,  Am.   Souls'  Com.ki:!:,  Oxkohd        .        .         • 

The  North  Quadnui^rle.  of  which  these  form  part,  was  designed  by 
Uawksinoor  in  172il,  but  not  completed  till  171(1.  The  towers  are 
of  extreme  interest  as  an  adaptation  of  Gothic  architecture  to 
eighteenth  century  taste. 

Castle  Howaud.  xkau  Malton,  Yokkshike 

Built  from  designs  by  Vanl)ru^rl,,  between  170:.'  and  1  731  ;  the  front 
is  :tliO  ft.  long. 

Statues  ok  Melancholy  and  Raving  Madness ■"'41 

These  were  placed  above  the  entrance  gate  of  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
then  in  Moorfields,  in  ItJSd,  and  are  said  to  have  represented  patients 
in  that  asylum,  one  of  whom  had  been  porter  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
(/»(>;<.  Nat.  Biog.). 

Vestry  oi'  St.  Lawrence  .Tkwuy,  showing   Carving   by  Grini.ing 
Gibbons    

Coins  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II 540.  rAl.  "i4K 

A  rose  on  some  of  the  silver  crowns  of  1(;Gl'  indicates  that  the 
silver  came  from  the  West  of  Enjfland  mines.  The  shields  are  those 
of  the  four  kingdoms,  England.  Scotland.  France,  and  Ireland.  The 
Petition  Crown  (sec  U\xi)  was  intended  by  Simon  for  comiiarison  with 
the  crown  of  Kitii.  and  bears  on  its  edge  an  appeal  to  the  king  to 
"compare  this  tryal!  piece  with  the  Dutch,  and  if  more  truly  drawn 
and  embossed,  more  gracefully  ordered  and  more  accurately  engraven, 
to  relieve  him "  (Simon).  The  copper  halfpenny  and  farthing  of 
1{)72  were  the  first  copper  coins  issued  by  the  Mint,  the  previous 
halfpence  and  farthings  being  tradesmen's  tokens.  The  elephant- 
and-castle  appears  on  some  of  the  guineas  and  half-guineas  of 
James  II.  and  the  following  reign. 

Westminster  Choir-.mkn 549 

Choir-men  of  the  Chapel  Royai 519 

Stringet)  Instruments  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  .  .  .  551 
The  cittern  (1),  or  citole,  usually  had  four  pairsof  wire  strings,  which 
were  pluck(d  with  a  plectrum,  like  the  now  popular  mandoline.  The 
theorh'je  lute— the  in-e.simt  specimen  (5).  by  Mattjc  Hoffmann  of  Ant- 
werp, llilS) — was  emi)loyed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  while  the 
pandurina,  or  little  lute  (3),  was  used  for  melody,  the  larue  bass  lute 
(chittarone,  2)  being  reserved  for  orchestral  purposes.  These  instru- 
menLs  were  superseded, in  the  next  century  by  the  guitar,  which  first 
appeared  in  Spain,  probably  und(M-  Moorish  influence.  The  gillcru, 
as  it  w\'is  then  called  (4).  was  furnished  with  five  pairs  of  double  strings 
instead  of  six  single  strings,  and  was  sometimes  played  with  a  bow 
(Rev.  F.  W,  Galpin). 

The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  (by  Fiiedrieii  Kerseboom)       ....      553 
Elias  Asumolg 554 
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Rkmaixs  of  the  Dodo,  iituM    I'i:a descant's  Collection     .         .         .       .ISri 
A  stuffefl  (loilo  was  pait  of  'i'radcscant's  collection,  and  passwl  with 
his  other  rarities  to  the  Ashniolean  Mus(>uni,  but  had  to  be  destroyed 
in  17o5  :  the  head  and  ri^rht  foot,  however,  were  preserved. 

Newton,  by  Roubillac hhl 

Xewton's  Schoolkoom,  The  Kin(;"s  School,  (Juantha.m     .         .         .       r>.">!) 
The  school   was  founded   by  Bishop   Fox  in  l.")2,">,  and   reorganised 
under    Edward    III.  ;    the   room    lias    been   but   little   altered    since 
Newton  was  a   boy  there, 

Ralph  CunwoRTM 501 

Title-page  to  Glanvill",s  -  .Saddicisjics  TuniMiMiATUs"  .  .  .  5G3 
The  book,  as  is  indicated  by  its  title  '■  Sadducce-ism  Vanquished '' 
(••  The  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  neither  anfjel  nor  spirit  ").  pro- 
fesses to  adduce  evidence  of  the  jiossibility  and  actual  existence  of 
witchcraft  and  apparitions  The  book  contains,  inlvr  alia,  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  Druunner  of  Tedworth, 

Felt..  Dolben,  and  Aelestree  (by  Sir  Peter  Lely)  ....  565 
This  picture  oommemorates  the  loyalty  of  these  three  divines  to 
the  Church  of  England  in  privatel.v  maintaining'  its  services  ami 
administering'  the  .Saci'anients  according  to  its  liturgy  at  Beam  Hall, 
Oxford,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition.  Dolben,  who  became  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  KKilJ,  is  in  the  centre.  Fell  on  the  right,  AUestree 
on  the  left. 

The  Sheldonian  Theatre.  O.xford ofiS 

An  imitation  of  ancient  theatres,  and  one  of  Wren's  earliest  and 
best  works.  It  is  internally  80  ft  by  70  ft.  Here,  of  course,  is  held 
the  EnciBnia  or  Commemoration  of  Founders  and  Benefactors  in  June 
of  each  year. 

Statue  of  James  II.,  University  Colle(;e.  O.xford  ....      .">69 
Given  to  the  College  by  Dr.  Oliadiidi  Walker,  its  Master  from  IfiTl". 
till  his  expulsion   after  the   Revolution.     He  had  bc'come  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  caused  Mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  college. 

Court  of  Clare  CoLLEfiE,  Cambridce .573 

110  ft  by  l.W  ft  The  hall  is  on  the  spectator's  left.  King's  College 
Chapel  behind  on  the  right.  The  college  was  rebuilt  between  ]l!35 
and  165(> :  the  designer  is  unknown.     Sec  text  of  this  volume,  p.  !I2. 

Bust  of  Isaac  Barrow ''"^^ 


George  Bull,  Bishop  of  St    Daviu's 577 

Andrew  Makvell ,      ' ,  .    '       '      "^■* 

By  Adrian   Hannemanu  ;  reproduced  in  Dr.  Grosart's  edition. 

Bust  of  John  Milton ■'"' 

Left  to  Christ's  College  by  Jolni  Disney,  who  dic'd  in  ISIli  The 
artist  is  said  to  have  been  one  I'ierci-,  who  executed  abnstof  \Vren 
now  in  the  Bodleian,  and  the  face  to  liave  been  a  plaster  cast  from 
the  original  mould  (Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  Dut.  «J  .\<U.  Jiwg.y 

HuDiBu.\s  and  Ralpho  in  the  Stocks yS4 

HudWras,  Part  II.,  Canlo  I.,  lines  77  ,>.■«/.  Iludibnus  and  his  squire 
Ralpho   bcin.'  worsted  in   their  attack   on    the    enclianted   Ciistle   of 
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froH-dcro,  are  plnced  i.i   the  stocks,  and  visited  by  the  widow,  ^^■ith 

her  usher  aiid  waitiiijr-iuiud. 
Saml-ei,  Butlkr,  author  01-  -HuDinHAs"  (by  Sir  P.  Lely-) 
John  IUxyan.  ky  Thomas  Sadler. 
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lUxYAN.  KY  Thomas  Sadler o^.  g 

lU'l^'iirdcd  as  one  of  the  best  of   Sadler's  works  ;    tlie  original  of  | 

a  well-known  mezzotint. 

Mit.  liAD.MAN  Breaks  his  Lkg •^'"' 

Ridin"  lioir.e  aft<^T  a  drinking  bout,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  ; 
at  first  he  swore,  then  he  grew  alarmed,  and  prayed  ;  but  •■  wlien  his 
pain  was  gone  and  lie  had  got  hopes  of  mending,  even  before  he  could 
go  abroad,  he  cast  off  prayer  and  began  his  old  game,  to  wit,  to  be  as 
bad  as  he  was  before." 

Christian  Ksockin'o  at  thk  Gatk 

After  his  deviation  Iroin  the  way  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Worldly 
Wiseman. 

Bedford  Gaol  and  Bridije 

Compare  the  illustration  of  St.  Ives  bridge.  Vol.  II.,  p.  SSS.  The 
gaol  was  originally  a  oliapel.     Francis  Perry,  the  artist,  died  in  1765. 

Johx  Dryde.n  (by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller) 

One  of  the  famous  portraits  of  members  of  the  Kitcat  Club,  founded 
temj).  James  II..  which  originally  met  at  a  tavern  kept  by  Christopher 
Catling  in  Shire  Lane,  near  Temple  Bar.  and  consisted  of  ^\  hig 
politicians  and  men  of  letters.  Eventually  Jacob  Tonson,  the  book- 
seller, and  a  member,  built  a  dining  room  for  the  club  at  his  house  at 
Barn  Elms.  Barnes,  and  liung  it  with  their  portraits  by  Kneller :  as  it 
was  too  low  for  half-lengths,  the  artist  devised  this  special  size.  The 
jiortraits  are  now  at  Bayf(n-dbury.  Herts,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Clinton  Baker,  a  descendant  of  Tonson. 

Bust  ok  John  Drydk.n.  Westminster  Abbey •i9''  ' 

Illustration  to  Aphra  Bbhn's  "  Per.tuked  Beauty"       .        .        •      -''HG  ! 

The  fair  Ardelia.  who  has  already  jilted  one  lover,  and  caused  his  ■ 

death  at  tlie  hands  of  his  best  friend  Don  Henrique,  retires  into  a 
convent.  Repenting,  she  yiriipares  to  escape,  but  with  Don  Henrique's 
enemy  Don  Sebastian.  Don  Henrique,  however,  is  warned  by  Don 
Sebastian's  self-sacrificing  sister  Elvira  (whom  he  has  jilted,  and  who  j  I 

is  a  nun   in   the   sanur   convent),   and   arrives   in   time    to   intercept  1 

Ardelia.     Don  Sebastian  strikes  at  him.  but  kills  her  :  the  rivals  kill  j 

each  other,  and  the  "injured  and   neglected  Elvira,  whose  Piety  de-  I 

signed  quite  contrary  effects,"  is  seized  with  fever  and  dies  within 
twenty-four  hours.  "  with  all  the  happy  Symptoms  of  a  departing 
Saint.'' 

Plan  for  laying  out  a  Earm 603 

llartlib  also  gave  a  rectangular  scheme  in  the  same  work. 

Early  .'Vohicultural  Maoiiinery,  from  Designs  by  Plattes  .  605 

The  machine  in  the  distance  is  devised  for  grubbing  up  tree-stumps. 
The  sowing  drill  is  Worlidge's  improvement  on  Plattes's  design.  A 
furrow  is  cut  of  any  dc^sired  depth  by  a  movable  coulter  (not  well 
shown)  descending  in  front  of  the  curved  spout  which  points  forwards 
and  conveys  the  seed  from  the  hopjier.  The  flow  of  seed  into  the 
furrow  is  regulated   by  a  small  wooden  wheel  in  the  neck  of  the 
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hopper,  edged  with  leather  and  driven  by  tlic  two  small  solid  con- 
nect;ed  wheels,  which  ciiminniiicate  motion  to  it  from  the  back  wlieels 
of  the  vehicle.  The  iron  rod,  bent  to  avoid  the  hopper,  serves  as 
steering  gear:  the  handles  behind  are  to  lift  llie  machine  when  it  is 
necessary  to  turn.  The  seed,  of  course,  only  runs  wlien  the  machine 
is  moving,  and  the  small  wheel  in  tlic  neck  of  the  hopper  is  therebj' 
rotated.  "'One  horse  and  man  may  work  the  instrument,  and  sow 
land  as  fast  as.  or  faster  than,  six  liorses  can   plough." 

S.VWMILL 606 

Described  as  "  the  Xorw.ay  engine  to  be  moved  with  tlie  force  of 
water  or  of  wind."     The  wood  is  drawn  on  against  the  saws  by  the 

^\'eights. 

Boring  and  Shapinu  5Iir,L liUT 

■■  For  the  more  facile  perforation  and  boring  of  lumber  to  make 
pipes  and  aqueducts,  and  the  excavating  of  columns."  It  was  used 
in  Switzerland,  and  Evelyn  suggested  its  introduction,  with  ini|irove- 
ments,  into  England. 

Charcoal  Burning <)09 

The  wood  to  be  converted  into  charcoal  is  built  up  round  a  pole 
!l  feet  high,  being  closely  staeked  except  near  tite  centre,  where  the 
wood  is  arranged  in  triangles  to  provide  s]iace  for  fuel  and  ;ur.  as 
shown  in  the  centre  drawing.  Tlie  stack  is  tlicn  covered  wiili  earth 
and  turf  (^drawing  on  left),  tlin  pole  pulled  up,  and  burning  cliarcoal 
thrown  down  the  cavity,  and  vent  holes  for  the;  smoke  are  made  from 
time  to  time  (as  shown  on  the  right).  The  lieap  may  burn  for  six 
(lays  and  cool   for  tliree. 

BlEMI\(!IIAjr   IN    16",G '"'1 

The  drawing  w.as  executed  by  Hollar  for  the  first  edition  of  Dug- 
dale's  Worn-ii-//!<liirr.  published 'in  10-">i; ;  it  is  here  lieproduced  from 
the  edition  of  17:io. 

The  Exchaxoe  and  Guildhall.  Xewcastle-on-Tvsr         .        .        .      '^2 
Rel)uilt  in  lO.'.,")  from  designs  by  Robert  Trollop,  of  York  :  ref routed 
and  modernised  iit  1796  iind  1^*09. 

Alleged  Malpractices  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ...  .  ^  613 
These  are  appended  bv  Gardiner  (.vcb  text)  to  his  summaries  of 
evidence  given  before  tlie  Committee  of  Trade  and  Corporations  at 
Whitehall  in  l(j.")3.  when  it  investigated  Gardiner's  charges  against 
the  Corporation  of  Newcastle.  He  states  that  preparations  were  made 
to  draft  an  Act  remedying  the  abnsi-s  com|)lained  of.  Tlie  uiipermost 
illustration  represents  two  seizures  of  toliacco.  and  in  one  case  of  the 
owner  with  the  horses  whicli  were  carrying  it  away  from  the  town, 
from  .John  Williamson,  of  Broughton.  Cumlierland.  and  Isabel  Orde 
respectively,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  •'  foreign  bouglit  and  foreign 
sold."  The  Corporation  officers  refused  to  restore  it  even  under  a 
judge's  order.  In  the  centre  illustration  a  ship  is  shown  on  a  rock 
near  Tvnemouth  Castle;  the  master  apjilied  to  "an  antieiit  ships 
carpenter."  William  Cliff,  of  North  Shields,  to  get  bi'r  off— Newcastle 
being  too  far  off  and  the  charges  of  the  ship-carpenters  of  the  town 
notoriouslv  exorbitant.  Cliff,  with  his  three  men.  got  the  ship  ott 
and  beached  her.  and  left  his  wife  and  married  danghtor.  Anne 
Wallice.  to  superintend  the  repairs.  The  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  how- 
ever, meantime  sent  two  Serjeants,  with  several  -  tree  carpenters 
of  Newcastle,  to  .arrest  Cliff's  workmen  for  touching  the  ship,  a.s  it 
was  claimed  that  the  privileges  of  the  Newca.stle  carpenters  extended 
to  Tvnemouth.     On  the  women  remonstrating,  one  serjeant  kiiocketl 
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down  Ann  Cliff  -l.v  several  blows  on  her  body  ami  heax],'-  so  that  she 
(li«l  a  few  weeks  later ;  the  other  broke  Anne  U  allice  s  arm  Cliff 
anil  the  men  were  inii)rH0,.ed  and  forced  to  give  bond  >'«v"  to  „ork 
a-ain  The  third  illustration  is  appended  to  a  statement  that  ship- 
iiuistcrs  arrivinjr  at  Newcastle  are  required  to  swear  beture  the  Mayor 
that  they  have  not  cast  ballast  ••  at  sea  between  Sowter  and  Hart  ey 
or  within  M  fathom  water,  to  the  hurt  of  the  river  lyne.  When 
llie  master  has  sworn  that  he  has  not,  evidence  is  produced  that  he 
did  and  he  is  condemned  to  pay  £r.,  "  or  else  to  cut  a  purse  which 
han'"eth  in  tln^  Town  Chamber,  with  sand  and  money  in  it.  and  to 
pav'the  erinivalent  of  what  is  in  the  purse,  under  pan.  of  imprison- 
ment. Nothing  ajijiarently  came  of  this  iuvestiKatuiii.  as  the  charters 
and  privileges  of   the  town  were  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in  1«6I. 

A   SCOI-D '''^* 

Appended  to  a  statement  in  tlie  same  work  by  a  witness  from 
Ipswich,  that  lie  saw  one  Ann  Bidlestone  '•  drove  throu^'h  the  streets 
by  an  officer  "  of  the  Newcastle  Corporation,  who  lield  a  rope  fastened 
to  the  branks,  ''which  is  like  a  crown,  it  being  (jf  iron.'"  and  had  "a 
(Treat  tongue  of  iron  forced  into  her  mouth,  which  forced  the  blood 
out,"  andlhat  this  was  the  usual  ]niiiishment  for  scolds  in  Newcastle, 
while  drunkards  were  driven  up  iiiid  <li>wu  the  streets  with  a  barrel 
in  place  of  their  clothing.  The  description,  and  the  condemnation 
which  follows— Gardiner  says  the  legal  punishment  for  scolds  is 
ducking  in  a  ducking-stool— imply  that  the  branks  were  not  in 
use  in   the  South  of  England. 

AN'CIENT    ISII't,E.MK.STS   FOB  THE   MAXCFACTURB   OF   SALT  .  .  .        lil!) 

Xo9.  (!  and  7,  on  the  right  of  the  illustration,  are  antique  leaden 
pans,  used  in  Xorthwich  in  tiie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  or 
earlier;  they  were  found  in  excavating  in  that  town  about  1S82.  A 
two-foot  rule  is  placed  perjieudicularly  across  No.  7  to  serve  as  a 
standard  of  size.  Th(^  smaller  pans  were  generally  worked  in  ranges 
of  si.\  ;  the  larger  in  rang(«  of  four  or  six.  Xo.  i  is  a  wooden  trough 
used  to  receive  the  brine  as  brought  from  the  springs  until  it  was 
required  in  the  pans,  to  which  it  was  transmitted  by  the  spout  below 
(No.  12).  No.  :i  is  a  broken  piece  of  No.  4.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  models 
of  baskets  or  '•  barrows ''  used  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  drain 
(roughly)  and  mould  the  salt  when  taken  from  the  pans  :  the  smaller 
one  produced  a  lump  of  li  lb.  weight  :  these  were  made  chiefly  for 
the  London  market.  These  baskets  wvre  superseded  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  wooden  tubs  of  similar  shape,  used  for  a 
light,  flaky  salt  for  dairying  purposes,  and  by  the  oblong  wooden 
moulds  now  used  for  the  lump  salt  of  commerce.  Xo.  9  is  a  copper 
patch  used  for  covering  the  drain-hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  cistern  or 
pan.  Nos.  \i  and  10  are  antique  wootlen  raker-heads  \ised  for  scr.iping 
up  the  salt  in  the  pans,  and  No.  1 1  a  wooden  scoop  for  taking  it  out. 
Xo.  .'»  consists  of  two  cores  from  deep  borings  made  near  Xorthwich 
about  I8!I2.  For  this  information  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  T. 
Ward,  C.E.,  of  Xorthwich. 

Medal  coM.MKMOR.\TiN(i  Moklands  Pumpi.vg  Exoine  .  .  .  t;20 
Both  obverse  and  reverse  show  the  engine  (possibly  conventional- 
ised). On  the  obverse  is  a  ship  in  full  sail,  on  the  reverse  are  rain- 
clouds.  The  mottoes  signify  respectively  "  The  v,-aters  and  fire 
accord  "  and  •'  Art  rivalling  the  sky. "  Sir  Samuel  Morland  made 
"  water  engines  "  and  pumps,  the  former  an  improvement  on  the 
machine  of  Cyprian  Lucar  (15!I0).  and  brought  water  from  Blackmoor 
Park,  near  Winkfield,  to  the  top  of  Wind.sor  Castle.  Medallir  IIUix- 
tratiouH,  Vol.  I.    (Charles   II,).  Xo.  27'.l.     Cvinian     Lucar 's     engine, 
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figured  in  his  '■  Lucarsolacc,"  1. ">!!(),  consisteJ  suljstaiitially  of  a  funnel 
into  wliicli  water  was  poured  throusli  an  opening-  at  the  side,  and 
then  compressed  by  a  screw  so  as  to  lie  squirted  throiij^h  the  small 
end,  (f.r/.  at  a  Iiouse  on  fire. 

Satirk  ox  Patentees  (by  W.  Holhir)     ....  .        .       (;24 

The  patentee  has  screws  for  legs  and  liooks.  carrying  money  bsigs, 
for  fingers,  and  holds  monopolist  privileges  for  tol)acco,  wine,  rags,' 
soap,  and  other  articles.  Below  are  verses  referring  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  monopolies  by  Parliament  in  ](!24,  Clearly  no  amount  of 
pamphleteering  could  have  revived  many  of  them  at  this  period. 

Amb.\ssadors  from  Bantam,  liiS2 C05 

A  factory  had  been  established  by  Lancaster  at  liantam  in  Java  in 
lt;ii2  ((/.  text.  p.  Tiy  After  this  embassy  had  left,  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Bantam,  acting  under  Dutch  influence,  rebelled  against  his 
father,  and  seized  the  East  India  Company's  factory,  wliich  they  were 
unable  to  recover.  Bnice,  Aiina/s  of  the  A'/tsf  I/itlifi  ('oiiipitni/  nXlO) 
I.,  l,-)2.  III.,  473,  4>,t2. 

The  Old  East  India  House  in  11;  18 (;26 

This  house  was  probably  in  Leadenliall  Street,  on  ])art  of  the  site 
of  the  sub.-equent  East  India  House,  built  in  172ii,  and  refronted  and 
enUrged  in  171i;i. 

Sir  Josiah  Child (iST 

Sir  William  Pettt (>iS 

Surgical  Instruments (;:U 

Woodall's  ''Surgeon's  Mate"  was  first  published  in  liil7,  and 
republished  in  UiHi)  and  Id."*.").  The  instruments  sbown  are  "  those 
most  useful  for  amputations  in  the  sphacelated  [mortified]  part,"  and 
include  an  iron  for  cautery. 

BiHAM  or  Beam  Hall.  Oxfobd i>3:l 

Now  a  tutor's  house  attached  to  Corpus  Christi  College :  note- 
worthy as  one  of  the  places  where  service  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  performed  when  f.irliidilen  under  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Protectorate.     Sii-  above,  note  on  p.   .'lOo. 

Thom.\s  Willis "^^ 

Thomas  Stdenhaji.  JI.D.,  by  Mary  Beale •>:<■"> 

Touch-piece  for  the  King's  Evil 'i'5'> 

It  bears  the  royal  title,  abbreviated,  and  a  motto  signifying  ••  To 
God  alone  the  glory."  The  hole  is  for  a  ribbon  to  suspend  it  about 
the  neck  of  the  person  touched.  For  the  ceremony,  «■<;  Macaulay, 
History  of  Enijliintl,  II. 

A  Survet  of  Xewington  in  1G70 ''3'' 

On  oaken  panels  ;  the  road  running  diagonally  across  the  lower 
right-hand  corner,  called  ■•  Blackmore  Street,"  subsequently  Blackmau 
Street,  is  now  the  Borough  High  Street,  Trinity  Street  meets  the 
■  Old  Kent  Road  not  far  from  the  "  Cuckoo  Field."  The  arms  are 
those  of  Trinity  House,  which  is  also  represented  by  the  buoy  in 
the  design  at  the  top  right-hand  corner. 

Memorials  of  the  Plague  at  Evam,  Derbyshire      ....      <>i'^ 
The    infection    was  conveyed  to  Eyam  from   London   in   a  box  of 
clothes  sent  by  a  tailor  in  September,  \iKT>.     Some  of  the  iidiabitants 
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flt^-  but  llio  rector  of  the  parish,  William  Mompcsson,  brav.ly  re- 
mnii'icd  at  his  post.  He  was  aided  by  the  former  rector.  \\  lUiaiu 
Smnlev  who  had  been  deprived  for  nonconformity  at  the  Restoration. 
Those 'who  remained  bound  themselves  to  keep  within  the  parish, 
ami  arransrements  were  made  with  neifrhbourin!_'  parishes  f„r  the 
perii»lical  plaein.'  of  food  at  cert.ain  simts  whence  it  could  be  tetched 
bv  tlie  villapi'rs.  The  plajjue  abated  durinjr  the  winter,  but  broke 
oiit  acain  in  siirin".  .and  eventually  the  church  was  closed  for  fear  of 
infection  and  services  were  held  in  ■' Cucklet  Church"— a  dell  now 
much  overgrown,  from  the  archwav  of  which  the  rector  addressed  Ins 
people,  jfrs.  Mompe.sson  died  in  Ansiist.  UiGC.  at  the  worst  ijcriod  of 
the  pla-'ue  when  also  seven  members  of  the  Hancock  family,  whose 
trraves  are'  still  shown,  died  within  seven  days.  The  last  death  was 
on  October  11,  IfiGli.  A  full  account  is  given  in  W.  Wood's  History 
and  Antiquities  cf  Jihjnm,  1th  ed..  lS(;."i. 

Bethlkhkm  Hospital '>^'l 

Founded  as  ■■  the  Priory  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  "  by  Simon  Fitz- 
mary.  SherilV  of  London."] 211!.  it  Iiecamf!  known  as  a  public  hospital 
for  I'unat ies  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  after  that 
event  became  the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  In  li;7.'i  the 
building  shown  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  Moorfields,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  orifrinal  site,  and  the  establishment  was  removed  to 
Southwark  in  1S12. 

The  Effect  or  thf.  Gi!i:.\t  Fiuk  op  lOGfi til.j 

The  fire  began  in  I'udding  Laue.  near  Eastcheap.  on  September  2. 
l()(it),  and  in  four  days  ■'  consumed  every  part  of  this  noble  city  within 
the  walls,  except  what  lies  within  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  part 
of  Coleman  Street,  and  just  to  the  south-west  of  Leadenhall.  and  from 
thence  to  the  'losver.  Its  ravages  were  also  extended  witliout  the 
walls,  to  the  west,  as  far  as  Fetter  Lane  and  the  Temple.  As  it  began 
in  Pudding  Lane,  so  it  ended  in  Smithfield  at  Pye  Corner  "  (Pennant, 
Lundon.  ed.   17',)3,  p.  34.">). 

Tbades  of  the  Seventeenth  Century (J-IO  ] 

Handle  Holme,  whose  father,  grandfather,  and  son  were,  like  him-  1 

self,  genealogists,  added    largely  to  a   collection    made    by  them    of  | 

heraldic  and  genealogical  MSS..  now  forming  part   of  the  H.arleian  ) 

Colli'Ction    in  the  British   Museum.     The  drawings  shown  are   taken  \ 

from  his  work.  "  The  Academy  of  Armoury,  or  a  Storehouse  of  Armoury 

and  Blazon  containing  the  several  variety  of  created  beings  and  how  y 

borne  in  coats  of  arms  both  foreign  and  domestic,  with  the  instru- 
ments used  in  all  Trades  and  Sciences,  together  with  their  terms  of 
art."  Those  figured  in  the  section  of  a  page  here  shown  are  :  Xo.  3t;, 
I'pholsterer ;  37,  F,nibroidercr  :  ,'is,  :i9.  Joiners  ;  4(1,  Chandler;  -11, 
Fisherman  ;  -12.  Angler  ;  44,  Brewers  ;  45.  Vegetable  Hawker  :  4(j, 
Bowyer  ;  47,  Stringer  ;  4S,  Flax  Dresser  ;  49,  Weaver  ;  ."iO,  Cooper  ; 
51,  Carpenter  ;  .")3,  Labourer  :  ',i.  Potter  ;  55,  Ropemaker  ;  5(),  Printer  ; 
.'57,  Barber  ;  58,  Maker  of  Felt  Hats  ;  5!),  Astronomer  or  Astrologer, 

Grades  of  Societv  in  i()7ii 651 

From  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle. 
by  F.  Sandford,  Lancaster  Herald, 

The  Cocntet  bound  Cambridge,  showing  Open  Fields   .        .  G53  ( 

For  these  fields,  which  indicate  how   largelv  the  urban  populatioji  { 

m   the  Middle  Ages  was  eng.aged  in  agriculture  (</.  Vol.  I.,  p.  642J, 

are  F.  W  .  Maitland,  Taifn.iltip  and  JSorovqk. 
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PAKE 

The  PEDt.vu's  Lamknt ar,:, 

From  a  liallad  lamentiii:4-  tlic  hard  times  for  peiUars  and  -  petty 
chapmen  "  and  the  decay  of  trade,  and  asking  for  custom  since  "  To 
buy  a  new  licence  your  money  I  crave." 

Emzabkth  Hamilton.  Comtes.se  de  Guam.moxt    .  to  face      (!.")G 

The  finest  of  the  series  of  '-Beauties  of  Charles  II. 's  Court."  painted 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  iliss  Hamilton,  a  granddaughter  of  the  first,  Earl 
of  Abercorn.  received  irreat  attention  from  the  Duke  of  York,  refused 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  several  oilier  exalted  suitors,  but  married 
Philibert,  Comte  de  Urammont,  in  ItiCli,  and  left  Enjjland  the  fol- 
lowin;^'  year  for  France.  Init  frequently  revisited  her  native  country 
(Law,  C'lifaliii/iir  of  tlic.  Pictures  ut  Hdmptun  Court).  According  to  a 
story  current  at  the  time,  the  marriage  was  forced  on  by  her  brothers, 
who  followed  the  Count  to  Dover,  and  asked  him  if  he.  had  not  for- 
gotten something.  He  promptly  replied  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
marry  their  sister,  and  returned  to  repair  the  omission.  She  is 
described  as  of  exceptional  beauty  and  intelligence. 

The  St.vge  about  lti7ii fio" 

The  stage  is  that  of  the  Red  Bull  Theatre,  and  the  figures  are 
F.alstaff  and  Dame  Quickly  (the  hostess) :  Clause,  in  "  Beggars 
Bush":  the  French  dancing  master  in  the  Duke  of  Xewcastlc's 
"  Variety  "  ;  the  Changeling,  from  Middleton's  tragedy  of  that  name  : 
the  Clown,  from  Green's  "Tu  Qiioque"'  :  and  the  Simpleton,  in  Coxe's 
•'  Diana  and  Actaeon."  The  costume  of  the  two  Shakespearian 
characters  is  that  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  not  of  Henry  Y.  (Planclie, 
Jiintori/  of  Costume,  I.,  p.  4o2.)  The  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
precludes  scenerj*. 

The  Road  pkom  London  to  Brentford (iGO 

From  Ogilby's  ''Britannia":  a  road  book,  consisting  of  elaliorate 
desorijitions  of  the  main  roads  from  London,  with  notices  of  junctions, 
and  illustrated  by  "a  century  of  copijer  sculps." 

St.  .Taiie^'s  Park  and  Palace  in  K'.Si)  (Craee  Collection)    .        .        .      (UU 

Comi>any  at  \  CoFfEE    HousE.   KISS  (from  a  jest-book)  .         .         .       G63 

DocKWRA's  Postmarks         ...  GGl 

The  side  marks  show  the  time  of  the  despatch  :  the  central  nmrk 
is  that  of  the  chief  post  office  in  Lime  Street,  each  office  having  a  , 
distinguishing  letter.  To  the  Inns  of  Court  there  were  ten  or  twelve 
despatches  daily;  to  other  places  from  four  to  eight.  With  letters 
to  be  sent  by  carrier  or  stage  coach,  '1<\.  extra  was  enclosed  for  the 
driver.  Money  could  be  sent  in  sealed  packages,  the  exact  sum  being 
stated  on  the  cover  (De  Laune.  Present  Slatr  '/  London,  KiSl). 

A  Cavalier  :   An  Oliverian GG.5 

Reproduced  in  a  book  of  costume  of  tlie  early  nineteenth  century 
from  contemporary  originals. 

A  Lady  Buyino  Shoes  (by  W.  HoII.ir) llCiT 

Citizens  at  a  Tavern,  liisii GG'.) 

From  a  ballad  lamenting  the  wiles  of  landladies  of  tuverns,  and 
entitled  "Tobie's  Experience  Explained." 

Coronation  Feast  of  James  II.  (April  2:i.  16>J3) G7I 

The  dinner  lasted  from  five  to  about  seven.  Besides  the  royal 
party  of  about  12  at  the  high  table,  the  guests  comprised  98  peers, 
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I'AGE  I 

M  pccresse'*  32  Bnrons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  two  archbishops, 
\>  bishop.*  1"  judges,  the  attorney-  and  sohcitor-general,  tlie  mayor. 
ttUlermeii  'and  12  principal  citizens  of  London,  heralds  and  pur- 
suivant^ V'  KiTJeants-at-law.  and  18  masters  or  clerks  m  chancery 
—in  all' about  :!iiO.     Buffets  are  placed    at    the    sides   of    the   hall. 

The  champion  (Sir  Charles  Dymoko)  is   seen  on  horseback    making  | 

liis  cliallcn"c  to  anyone  who  questions  the  kinjc's  title,  'the  tables 
are  loaded  "with  cold  dishes  and  sweetmeats,  though  seventy-six 
hot  dishes  (in  two  courses)  were  served  at  the  royal  table  alone. 
The  phit"  included  stags'  tongues,  turkey  chicks,  ortolans,  puffins, 
pheasant,  partridge  pie  (in  April!),  periwinkles,  crabs,  morels, 
(En"lish  trulHes),  caviar,  olives,  cold  mince  pie.  •'  spmage  tart. 
"saFads  of  all  kinds."  and  mangoes.  Each  table  had  a  different 
menu.     Sandford.  Comuation  of  Jamcg  II ,  1U87. 

TONBllIDGE  WELI-S  ABOUT  17UU  (by  Kip  ;  sir  text)  ....       673 

The  Schoale  Inn,  X(iki-olk,  built  i.n  I()5.') '''■"' 

Schoale  [Seole]  is  near  Diss.  The  inn  still  exists,  and  formerly 
possessed  a  bed  even  lai-ger  than  that  of  Ware  (Vol.  III.,  p.  ISi)- 

Tin:  DiKK  or  .M.Bii.iiAiti.Ks  Watermen  and  Master  op  the  Bauge      (;77 

The  ri.AvoiiouNU.— The  Schoolroom  {see  note  on  illustnation.  p.  177)       1179 

OliEiiWKSEL,  ox  the  RHINE  (by  Hollar) ti«l 

The  Hhine  was  part  of  the  "Grand  Tour." 

SaTIHE   ox    the    REST0R.4.TI0N   OP   EPISCOPACT IJS3 

The  ■■  unwelcome  hands "  of  two  bishops  in  lawn  sleeves  try  to 
remove   the  light  of   the  Word  of  God,  which  is  defended  by  two  | 

laymen.  ^ 

.Iiiiix  (JUAHA.M  OP  Claverhouse  (by  Sir  Peter  Lely)      ....       t)8.j 

The  Maiden *^^^ 

An  anticipation  of  the  guillotine  :  among  those  beheaded  by  it 
were  the  Regent  .Morton  in  l.'iSl.  President  Spottisvvoode  in  Uil.").  the 
Marquis  of  Argyll  in  Kifil,  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll  in  IGS.'j. 

Lady  Gui/.el  Baillie's  Lantern    .  687 

Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwarth  [1011-1724],  created  Earl  of  March- 
mont  in  llilMj,  had  been  concerned  in  Argyll's  expedition  to  Scotland 
after  the  death  of  .Tames  II.,  and  on  its  failure  had  Ijeen  constrained 
to  concctal  himsidf  in  a  burial  vault  under  Polwarth  Church.  A 
bed  and  bedclothes  were  conveyed  there  from  the  house,  and  his 
daujrhter  Grizel  (afterwards  Baillie)  brought  him  food  an<l  drink 
nightly  at  midnight,  returning  home  before  daybreak  (Wodrow, 
Siifferingx  if  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ed.   Burn.  IV..  .")ii.5). 


Tobacco  Pipes 688 

Drumlanrig  Castle CS9 

.\t  Durisdeer,  Dumfriesshire  :  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ; 
rjuilt  by  the  first  Duke  of  Qiieensberry,  who.  however,  only  passed  one 
night  in  it,  finding  it  too  remote  from  medical  advice  (he  was  ill)  ; 
restored  about  1S3(|. 

Archbishop  Sharp  (by  Sir  Peter  Lely) 6!)0 

Glasgow  at  the  Exd  op  the  Seventeenth  Century       .        .        .691 
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Model  of  THnMBSCRKWs. — Instimt.mioxts  of  ToKTruE  .       liiii,  CJo 

Torture,  thoiu^jh  illegal  at  cominou  law  in  Kiinland,  was  applioci  by 
order  of  the  Crown  or  Council,  or  by  si)L'cial  tribunals  like  the  Star 
Chamber,  down  to  KUO.  In  .Scotland  it  was  only  abolislied  by 
statute  in   1708,  and  was  used  by  the   Duke  of  York'c.vcc  j).  (is(i). 

William  III.  (by  Van  Wyck) 097 

Se.\l  of  William  and  Mary IJO;) 

The  design  is  derived  from  I  hat  of  I'liilip  and   .Mary.     The  shield 

of  the  Royal  Arms  on  the  obverse  bears  a  lion  rampant  for  Nassau. 

On  the  obverse,  a  distant  view  of  London  and  the  Thames, 

Celebr.ation  op  the  Captube  op  Namimj,   Ii'.'.i.". 701 

Verses  accompanying  the  print  indicati-  th.'il  the  lion  is  Louis  .\IV.. 
who  aimed  at  universal  monarchy  ;  William  III..  "  Our  Royal  Cock," 
has  awakened  him.  In  the  foreground,  tlie  Gallic  cock  skulks  away 
beaten,  followed  by  three  hens.  The  device  above  may  represent  the 
supremacy  aimed  at  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  claimed  in  the  verses  for 
William  III.   thenceforward. 

The  Kentish  Petitionees  (by  R.  White)      ......       702 

The  petition,  signed  by  the  deputy-lieutenants,  magistrates,  and 
grand  jurors  of  Kent,  was  a  protest  against  the  peace  jjolicy  of  the 
Tories,  and  desired  that  Parliament  should  vote  supiilies  instead  of 
passing  loyal  addresses.  It  was  voted  insolent  and  seditious,  and 
the  presenters  were  imprisoned  by  order  of  th(^  Commons. 

Anne  and  her  Son  WiLLt.4.M 70:i 

Sidney,  Earl  op  Godolphin     ......  .      704 

.John  Churchill,  Duke  op  Maelborouijh "O,? 

The  Magic  Lantern 707 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  view  of  the  First  Partition  Treaty,  was 
frightened  by  the  Cliiirch  into  bequeathing  his  dominions  entire  to 
the  Prince  of  Bavaria.  The  supposed  vision  exhibits  the  reward 
awaiting  his  adviser,  who  feigns  alarm. 

A  Coalition  against  Louis  XIV 70S 

The  etcliing  represents  an  assembly  of  animals  gathered  about  a 
lion  (William  III.)  to  complain  of  the  tiger  (Louis  XIV.).  Probably 
the  elephant  is  Germany,  the  bear  Sweden,  the  eagle  with  the  scejitre 
Austria,  the  unicorn  England,  the  griffin  Savoy,  the  partidise  bird 
Portugal :  the  cat  represents  tlie  Dutch  people,  the  ea.gle  tln'  empire. 
The  lion  finally  proposes  to  call  the  tiger  for  trial  before  the  tribunal 
of  Themis  (justice). 

A  King  and  his  Maker 709 

A  Dutch  print  by  Romeyn  de  Hooghe.  satirising  the  proclamation 
by  Louis  XIV.  of  the  Duke  of  .\njou  as  Philip  V,  of  Spain  in  Paris, 
before  he  started  for  Madrid.  The  proclamation  was  followed  by  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in  whicli  England  and  Holland  were 
arrayed  against  France.  'I'he  print  is  entitled  '■Nebuchadnezzar's 
Statue  exhibited  at  Versailles  in  order  to  its  Erection  at  JIadrid." 
Its  points  ari'  explaiueil  (in  the  accom|ianving  text)  in  a  conversation 
among  the  members  of  the  group  in  tlie  foreground  on  the  h'ft.  a 
French  Academician,  a  lady  of  the  French  Court,  and  a  German 
painter  (a  "  Bendvogel."  or  member  of  the  .Society  of  German  .\rtists 
at  Rome).  The  statue  is  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  :  it  is  surrounded 
by  the  four  Christian  and  four  heroic  virtues — Religion,  Piety.  Wis- 
dom. Holiness  :  (jourage,  .lustice,  Constancy,  Liberality  ;  surmounttMi 
by  the  Midday  Sun  (Louis  XIV.).  the  Creator  of  Kings  :  at  his  feet    . 
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nro  the  pnppot  moimrclis  of  Poland.  Spain,  Britain,  and  Austria  :  and  t 

nt  the  sound  of  a  trumpot  ail  princes  are  to  fall  down  and  worship.  I 


But  on  lookinp  closor  it  is  seen  that  the  virtues  arc  only  French 
courtiers La  Valliere,  .Mecklenboitrg.  Ventadour,  Montespan,  Main- 
tenon.  York  :  that  the  sun  above  is  in  eclipse ;  and  that  the  statue's 
month  is  slint  because  it  must  not  show  its  teeth.  (^Catalogue  of 
Politiral  and  IWsonal  Satire*  in  the  liriiinh  Museum,  11.,  tio.  1371.") 


Satire  ox  the  Pe.\ce  ok  Uthkcht 711 

A  modification,  for  the  Enjflish  market,  of  a  print  representiiij;- 
Dutch  feeling'  against  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  171:.'.  alle.L'c-'d  to  bp  due 
to  French  influence,  and  to  be  dis^rraceful  for  England-  France  holds 
to  the  grindstone  the  no.se  of  a  "  Tory,''  described  in  the  accompanying 
text  as  "  paciiicateur  outremarin,"  and  identified  either  with  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  or  the  Earl  of  Strafford  ;  Queen  Anne  turns  it  ; 
Marlborout,'!!  (■' \\'i,t;h  "/.('.  Whi^')  protests;  Louis  XIV  ,  sfrandfather 
of  Philip  of  Spain,  sits  at  the  spectator's  extreme  left,  and  talks  to 
Mme.  de  Mainteuon  ;  before  him  are  Pere  la  Chaise,  in  Oriental 
costume,  talking  to  Marie  Louise  of  Savoy.  Queen  of  Spain.  .lames 
Edward,  the  Pretender,  holding  np  a  mill  in  allusion  to  one  of  the 
stories  about  his  jjaternity,  beekons  his  friends  to  come  on  ;  on  the 
spectator's  riglit.  Philip  .\  of  Spain  (whose  claims  were  dealt  with 
as  a  preliminary  to  The  peace')  is  consoled  by  a  fisbwom.an  (Hollamll. 
See  Cataloi/iie  0/'  Politicaianil  Personal  Safirex  in  the  JSritish  Miixeinn, 
II.,  p.  3B(i. 

The  C'rsTO.M  House.  London 713 

This  and  the  following  illustration  are  taken  from  "  Memoires  et 
Observations  faites  ])ar  un  voyagcur  en  Angleterre.  aveo  une  descrip- 
tion j)articuliere  de  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  curieus  dans  Londres,''  by 
M.  Henri  Misson  de  'Valbourg  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Francois 
Misson),  published    1698. 

The  Tower  op  Losdox,  with  Suip.s  Disch.^rging       ....      Tl.'j 

Citizens  at  a  Coefbe  House 717 

From  "A  Brief  Description  of  the  Excellent  'Virtues  of  Coffee,"' 
1674. 

John.  Lord  Somers  (««■  note  on  illustration,  p.  .-)".)3)     ....       721 

The  Old  Grocers'  Hai.i 723 

In  the  Old  Jewry  ;  jebuilt  18U2.  The  site,  originally  that  of  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  wjis  bought  by  the  (Jrocers"  Company  ifrom  Robert 
Fitzwaltcr  in  1411.  The  Bank  of  England  carried  on  its  business 
here  from  its  foundation  till  1733.  when  it  moved  to  its  present  site. 

The  Recoinage  :  Hali-Crowx  or  'William  III.,  1701 .        .  .725 

On  the  obverse,  bust  of  the  king,  laurelled,  with  lovelock,  and 
elephant  and  castle  below  (the  mark  of  the  Tower  Mint)  :  on  tlie 
reverse,  shields  of  arms  of  the  four  kingdoms  and  of  Nassau. 

.ilEDAL  OP  THE  HaND-IN-HaND   FiRE   INSUR.^NCE    COMPANY   .  .  .         727 

On  the  obverse,  the  original  name  of  the  company  (the  Amicable 
Society)  and  the  date  of  institution  :  on  the  reverse,  a  temple  in- 
scribed Security  and  the  motto  "By  concord  small  things  increase." 

Archbishop  Sancropt  (by  P.  Lens  :   Lambeth  I'.ilace)  ....       730 

Bishop  Ken  (by  Sir  Peter  Lely) 731 

Lord  Weymouth  invited  Ken  to  Longleat  when  he  refused  tlie  oath 
of  allegiance  to  William  III.,  and  he  died  there  in  1711. 
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George  Hickes,  Dean  iu'  Woucesticu     ...  ...      ys.S 

Archbishop  Tenison  (by  Simon  Dubois ;    Liunbcili  Palace)   .         .         .       735 

Medal.  Commemor.4.tins  Queen  Anne's  Bouxrv 7.S7 

On  the  reverse,  the  queen  presents  a  charter  to  her  clergy  ;  the 
motto  is  ''The  Piety  of  the  August  One"  (/.;;.  the  queen),  iiiul  below 
the  design,  "  The  first  fruits  and  tenths  returned  to  tlie  ('hurch." 
These  dues,  which  orifriually  went  to  the  pope,  had  passed  to  the 
Crown  at  the  Reformation,  but  were  not  levied  on  the  smaller  livings  ; 
the  "  Bounty  "  consists  of  a  fund  derived  from  those  on  the  larger 
for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings  and  the  building  of  parsonage 
houses. 

Sacheveeell:  Satire  ox  the  Hi.iii  Cui-itcii  Pautv  ....  7:i8 
A  print  entitled  •'  Needs  must  when  the  Devil  drives,  or  What  we 
must  expect  if  High  Church  comes  Uppermost."  The  Pretender 
(Perkin)  is  inside  a  coach  ;  the  wooden  shoes  typify  the  French  allies 
of  the  Tories.  Sacheverell  is  postilion.  The  leaders,  "Psissive 
Obedience"  and  "Non-resistance,"  trample  on  "Property'':  the 
secou.l  jiair,  whose  names  probably  ropii'si:iit  Slubbs  and  Iliggius, 
two  clerical  supporters  of  Sacheverell,  on  "Liberty":  the  wheelers. 
'•Slavery"'  and  "Popery,"  on  "Toler:itiou  '  :  tlie  wheels  pass  over 
"  Moderation." 

Sachevereli^:  Satire  on  the  Low  CutiBCt!  PAitTv  ....  739 
.V  reply  to  tlie  foregoing,  entitled  "Like  Coachiuan.  like  Cause,  or 
What  we  must  expect  if  Low  Church  comes  Uppermost."  The  calf's 
head  on  to))  of  the  coach  refers  to  a  Whig  club  which  w:vs  alleged  to 
meet  on  the  anniversary  of  ('harles  I.'s  execution,  .lanuary  30,  and 
dine  on  calf's  head  to  show  contempt  for  his  intellect  an.l  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  martyr.  Hoadley  is  postilion  ;  tin:  leaders,  "  .Moderation " 
and  "  Occasional  Conformity,"  trample  on  "  Common  Prayer  and 
Episcopacy,"  typified  by  .\rchl)ishop  Laud :  "  Presbytery "  and 
"Rebellion"  on  "Loyalty''  (tbi'  Earl  of  Straft'ord)  :  "Republican 
Tyranny  "  and  "  Slavery  "  on  "MagJia  Charta"  and  "  Liberty  of  the 
Subject."  Cromwell  is  inside,  (Jharles  L  under  the  wheels.  (t/. 
Catali'fjiir  of  Political  ami  Pergonal  Safira.  IL,  Nos.   1106.   Ili)7.) 

A  Weddinu  in  Camp,  by  Rugendas to  fav      712 

Charles  Moedaunt,  Earl  of  PETEiinoRoroH 7-44 

The  Siege  of  Namur "^■'> 

The  Battlefield  ok  Blenheim     .  "l" 

The  French  and  Bav.arians.  .-ili.OdO  strong,  were  poste<l  behind  the 
shallow  stream  of  the  Nebel  :  Marlborough  sent  Prince  Eugene  with 
20.001)  men  to  engage  the  Bavarians,  while  he  himself  assailed  the 
French  on  the  centre  and  right.  He  found  a  weak  point  at  the 
junction  of  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies,  and  by  directing  a  series 
of  furious  cavalry  charges  against  the  French  centre,  he  at  last  broke 
it  and  routed  the  enemy.  Eleven  thousand  nu-n  surrendered  in  Blen- 
heim viUau'e.  l.'i.Olin  were  wounded,  slain,  or  driven  into  the  Danube. 
(Oman,   History  of  EmjUuvl.  from  which  work   this  plan  is  Uikeu.) 

The  Battle  of  Cape  Barklehk,  May  1!>.  I«fl2 7.'>1 

The  French  fleet  under  Tourville  was  coming  from  Brest  :  Admiral 
Russell's  fleet  left  Portsmouth  to  eng.age  it.  and  fell  in  with  it  off 
Capi'  Barfleur.  Tourville  accepted  battle,  though  his  fleet  was  greatlv 
inferior,  partly  because  he  failed  to  recognise  tin:  size  of  the  English 
force.     The  Dutch  contingent  led.  the   French  van   engaged   them, 
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wliile  the  French  centre  and  rear  attacked  the  English  centre,  the  red 
squiwiron.  tlie  rear  or  l)lue  squadron  of  the  En<jlish  floot  liaving  fallen 
asU»rn.  Eventually,  however,  the  red  squadron  broke  the  French  line, 
while  the  blue  sqiuuJron  regained  its  position  and  enveloped  the 
French  lleut.  .lust  at  this  time  ;he  wind  failed  and  a  fog  stopped 
the  fight;  when  it  lifted,  the  French  fled.  They  were  followed,  with 
some  delay,  and  several  of  their  shijjs  were  burned  off  Clierbourfj  or  in 
the  bay  of  La  Hogue.  others  escaped  through  the  Kace  of  Alderney  to 
St.  Malo.  It  was  felt  in  Eiigl.and  that  the  pursuit  had  been  slack. 
and  Russell  was  relieved  of  his  coniuiand,  but  reappointed  in  Xovem- 
l)er,  U>\y^■  lie  had,  in  fact,  been  secretly  negotiating  previously  with 
.lames  II. 

AnMiRAi.  Siu  Gkouck   Rooke  (,by  Jlicliael  Dahl) 7.").') 

GUEENWICH    HOSl-ITAI, 7."i7 

Model  of  Winsta.nlev's  Lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone  .        .        .      759 

The  Eastern  Seas,  showixg  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  7i;i 

From  a  small  Dutch  atlas,  nndated.  but  showing  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania,  discovered  by  Tasman  in  11142,  and  a  map  of  Persia  from 
a  work  by  Adam  Oleariua,  ])ublished  1(15(1.  Its  date,  tlierefore.  must 
be  between  Ki.jd  and  Dampier's  voyage  in  1(J.S7-11188. 

Model  of  Rudyeieu's  Lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone        .        .        .      7(13 

MOKUMEKT   to   Sit:   C'l.oWDISLEY    .SHOVELL 766 

Coins  of  William  and  Mary.  William  III.  and  Anne  .  767,  768,  769 
Page  7(17  :  Half-crown  of  William  and  Mary.  1(J89  ;  on  the  reverse, 
shields  with  the  arms  of  England.  Scotland.  France,  ami  Ireland,  and  of 
Nassa\i  in  the  centre.  Tin  farthing  :  this  has  "  numniorum  famulus  " 
on  the  edge  ;  see  text,  p.  .">J.8.  Page  7(1S  :  Guinea  of  William  III. 
Five-guinea  piece  of  Anne.  170.S,  bearing  the  word  ViGO  on  the 
obverse,  an  indication  that  it  is  made  of  bullion  captured  from  the 
Spanish  galleons  in  Vi'.;o  Ray,  October  12.  1702.  Page  760  :  Guinea 
of  Anne.  1711,  with  the  elephant  and  castle,  the  mark  of  -'guinea" 
gold.  Halfpenny  of  Anne,  with  the  rose  and  thistle  growing  on  one 
stem,  illustrating  the  union  with  Scotland. 

Bust  of  ,Tohx  Rat  (by  Roubillac) 771 

Medal  Commemorating  Edmund  Halley 772 

A  memorial  by  Dassier,  struck  in  1744. 

John  Locke 775 

William  Wtcheeley  (by  Sir  Peter  Lely) 7S2 

William  Congeeve  (by  Sir  G.  Kneller) ''S:! 

Dido  Meeting  j35neas 786 

Drydcn  has  recorded  that  he  refused  to  please  the  publisher  by 
dedicating  the  work  to  William  III.,  and  the  publisher  took  his 
revenge  by  having  JEneas  depicted  with  the  king's  nose. 

Frontispiece  to  ''Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub" 7*9 

As  sailors  throw  out  a  tub  to  divert  the  attention  of  an  infuriated 
•.vhale,  so  Swift  jirofesses  to  throw  out  his  book  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  pamphl(>teers  from  the  State.  The  book  was  published  in 
1696.     The  illustration  is  from  the  edition  of  1724. 

Joseph  Addison  (by  Sir  G.  Kneller) 791 
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Sir  Richard  Steele  (by  Sir  G.  Kuellei) 7118 

At  Stationers'  Hall,  London. 

Gi>As«i  Making 7ii7 

I'oTTEKY,  Late  Seventeenth  Century  ....      to  facr      7'.w 

15K03ILEY  Hall.  1!uomley-by-B()W  (now  a  Xurscs'  Honu-)     .  .       7'.i'.i 

Sketch-i'L.^n  01.'  Tin  Mine^  in  Cornwall,  1()71 .sol 

The  small,  rectangular  opening's  are  "  trial  hutches  "  made  to  search 
for  ore.  The  dark  bands  are.  of  course,  lodes  of  ore  occasionally 
ramifyiu?  into  "strings."  or  interrupted  by  spar. '•  daze,"  clay,  and 
pyrites,  and  sometimes  dippins?  so  as  to  be  practically  interrupted. 
The  irregular  dark  spots  are  isolated  deposits  of  ore  called  '"  squats  " 
or  '■  bonnys."     The  name  of  the  writer  is  not  ^'iveii. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  1723 801 

Founded  by  Rahere.  minstrel  or  jester  of  Henry  1..  as  jiart  of  his 
Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew.  1102,  for  sick  persons,  m.-iti'mity  cases, 
and  children  whose  parents  died  in  it,  till  they  had  readied  the  ajre 
of  seven.  It  was  continued  after  the  Dissolution  as  a  hospital,  and 
rebuilt  in  172it.     The  print  is  from  the  Crace  Collection. 

Bridewell  Hospital,  1720 S0.'> 

The  name  is  derived  from  a  well  sacred  to  St.  Bridget,  near  the 
west  of  the  Fleet  Ditch.  Originally  a  royal  palace,  it  became^  one  of 
the  residences  of  Wolsey.  and  was  converted  by  Edward  VI.  into  a 
house  of  correction  (Vol.  Ill  ,  p.  2t>!l).  It  became  chiefly  ii  jirison  for 
disorderly  women,  and  also  for  idle  and  ri'fractory  apprentices.  The 
latter  were  kept  in  separate  cells  and  given  specific  ta.sks.  (Pennant, 
London,  ed.   1793.) 

Charity  Children  at  the  Greycoat  Hospital.  Westmin.ster        .      808 
The  hospital  was  founded  in  Ki'.tS  for  the  education  of  70  poor  boys 
and  41)  poor  girls  :  the  figures  are  in  the  original  costume.     It  is  now 
modernised  as  a  day  school  for  girls. 

Charity  Children  at  the  National  Thaxicsoivtno  oi' 1713      .        .      80n 
In  the   Strand  ;    Queen  Anne   passing  on    her  way   to   St.    Paul's 
Cathedral   to   return  thanks  for  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  July  7,  1713. 
(^S(v  description  on  the  illustration.) 

Authony  Hokneck  (from  liis  •■  Jlemoirs."  170i;) .sll 

Engraving  by  White,  from  an  original   liy   !\lary  Beale. 

"Long  Thread  Lace.s.  Long  and  Strono  " S12 

From  Tempest's  "  Cryes  of  London."  171 1,  depicting  the  itinerant 
sellers  and  other  char.icters.  who  might  then  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital.  The  illustrations  were  probably  drawn  by  JIarcellus 
Lauron  or  Laroon  the  elder,  son  of  a  Frenchman  settled  in  Holland, 
and  engraveil  by  .lohn  Savage  {Diet.  Nat.  BU'ijraphij.  art.  "  Tempest "). 

The  DtTKE's  Theatri.:  (from  the  Crace  Collection)  ....      813 

Vadxh.all .      814 

The  drawing  is  of  a  later  period,  as  Canaletto  was  in  England, 
according  to  Horace  Walpole,  between  174G  and  1748. 
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The  Music  rAiirv  (probably  by  Marco  Ricci) 815 

The  two  Kicois.  Marco  and  Sebastiano,  nephew  and  uncle,  were 
native!!  of  Belluuo  in  Venetia,  and  came  to  London  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  the  nephew  coming  first  and  invitinu  the  uncle  to  follow. 
The  latter  was  the  more  successful.  He  ])aiuted  chiefly  figure  sub- 
jects ami  groups,  the  nephew  landscapes.  Walpole,  Aru-cdutrs  of 
Paiiitiiu/  ill   Enijland,  II. 

M.w  Day:  the  Fiddlkr  and  the  Milkmaid.   {Sec  note  to  illus..  p.  7i;i)      Slii 

The  Xewspapkr  Woman  (selling  the  London  Gazette,  Sec  on  p.  S12)        .sl7 

Hklmet  Ewbr  uv  1713,  Trinity  College.  Oxfoud       .        ■        .        .      si!) 

H.vcKSEY  Coach,  I70lt S20 

From  a  table  of  fares  issued  by  the  Sheriffs'  Court,  unfortunately 
now  in  !i  damaged  condition. 

Sthbkt  .Selijous  IN'  Loxnox,  Ki'J.s 821 

See  note  above,  on  p.  tS12. 

View  of  Harwich  aboit  171o,  showing  the  Dutch  Packet  .      .S23 

From  the  sea :  Landguani  Fort  is  at  the  entrance.  The  Orwell, 
coming  from  Ipswich,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  the  Stour,  coming  from 
.Manningtree.  at  the  back  of  the  town.  The  church  is  that  of  St. 
Nicholas.  A  small  erection,  like  a  sentry-box,  on  the  spectator's  left 
below  the  town,  is  "The  candle  lighthouse"  ;  a  little  beliind  it,  above 
the  gate  of  the  town,  wlienee  the  London  road  issues,  is  "The  fire 
lighthouse."  The  packet  is  the  schooner  lying  near  a  three-masted 
vessel  in  a  line  to  the  riglit  of  the  point  on  which  the  town  is  situated. 
The  print  is  dedicated  to  'Viscount  Bolingbroke. 

Waggon,  1709  (.vce  note  on  p.  ,S20) 82.5 

'•  Coffee  House  Babble  "  on  the  Sacheverell  Case  .  .  .  820 
From  an  engraving  prefixed  to  the  fourth  part  of  "  Vulgus  Britaii- 
niciis.  or  The  British  Hudibras  "  (attributed  to  E.  Ward,  the  autlior  of 
the  "London  Spy"),  entitled  the  "Coffee  House  Mob."  The  text  con- 
tains various  allusions  to  the  Sacheverell  case  from  the  High  Church 
staudpoiut,  e.g.  : 

"  Tlieir  mutual  r.iucour  fiercer  ^rows, 
Atul  then  tliey  fall  froui  words  to  blows  ; 
Cue  with  a  stout  S  ....  1  cuff 
Sonu  gives  his  Low  Chuich  foe  enou-Ji  ; 
-\nother  High  Church  friend  as  ]>i'oudIy 
Subdues  a.  tri(!lKl  that  ciyed  up  H  .  .   i  y ; 
Thus*  those  wlio  by  reviling  first 
Uegot  tlie  fray,  came  otf  the  worst. 

Costumes  at  the  Coronation  of  William   and  :\rAET      .        .        .      828 

Headdresses  under  Queen  Anne 829 

The  Mall,  by  Marco   Ricci 831 

The  Mall  was  laid  out  and  pltuited  with  trees  und.^r  tlie  direction 
of  the  French  laiirlscape  gardener  Le  Notre  under  Charles  II.  It 
was  conspicuous  .as  a  fashionable  lounge  under  Queen  Anne,  and 
is  mentioned  as  such  by  Swift  in  his  letters  to  Stella.  St.  James's 
Park  was  at  this  time  very  rural  in  character,  and  was  not  laid 
out  as  it  is  now  until  1827-1829.  Thorn burv.  Old  and  New 
London,  IV.,  ,50,  175. 

The  Pass  of  Glencob 8:U 

Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  with  his  principal  clansmen,  presented 
himself  at  Fort  William  on  the  latest  day  for  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  M,iry,  December'  31,  1691.     No  magistrate 
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to  administor  it  could  be  found  nearrr  than  Iiiverarj',  wliich  caused 
six  days'  delay.  The  ex])lanation,  foi-warded  with  the  names  to 
Edinburgh,  was  suppressed  by  Stair,  and  a  body  of  soldier's  sent  into 
the  glen,  who,  u)ider  the  pretenee  tliat  their  mission  was  peaceable, 
were  hospital)ly  entertained  by  the  elan,  wdiose  leading  raeniliers 
they  then  treacherously  massacred  in  the  early  morning  of  February 
13,  16SI2.  Dalrymple  and  the  other  principal  actors  were  severely 
censured  by  a  Royal  Commission,  and  the  king  was  invited  to  prose- 
cute them,  but  nothing  was  done  (Ui'.t.")). 

Andrew  Fletcher  ok  Saltoun 836 

William  Paterson  (from  a  drawing) 837 

The  only  known  portrait.  Prefixed  to  a  transcript  of  his  two 
treatises  on  the  Union. 

Scottish  Pistole  of  17iil 838 

Current  for  twelve  pounds  Scots  :  coined  from  gold  supiilied  by 
the  Darien  ('ompany  (whose  crest  was  a  sun  rising  from  the  sea,  see 
obverse),  and  brought  from  West  Africa. 

The  Last  Scottish  Coin 838 

A  sixpence  ;  examples  were  struck  till  ITdli,  when  tlie  Edinburgh 
Mint  was  apparently  closed. 

Beggar's  Badge  and  Collar  of  a  Criminal,  1701  ....  839 
These  badges  w^ere  issued  till  the  nineteenth  century  wa.s  well 
advanced  :  oi-.e  in  the  Edinburgh  i\In9enm,  however,  dates  from  1674. 
The  collar  was  found  in  the  Forth  at  Logi(^,  Stirlingshire,  and  bears 
the  inscription  "Alexander  Stnart.  found  guilty  of  death  for  theft 
at  Perth  the  oth  of  December  1701.  and  gifted  by  the  .lusticiars 
as  a  perpetual  servant  to  Sir  .To.  Areskin  (Erskine)  of  Alloa."  Prob- 
ably he  was  drowned  in  the  Forth  ;  possibly  he  committed  suicide. 

The  Old  Parliament  House.  Edinburgh 810 

Erected  1631-l(UO  ;  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  Scottish 
Renaissance  style  till  a  new  classical  front  was  built  in  1808. 

EniNBi'RcjH  FROM  THE  SouTH  (about  ICHO) 8-11 

Roaring  Meg  and  Old  Battlements,  Londokderrt  ....      XH 
The  gun   was  the  gift  of  the  Fishmongers'  Ci)mpauy  of   London, 
and  derived   its   name   from   its   loud  report.     It  did   good  service 
daring  the  10.5  days'  siege. 

THE  New  Testament  Disguised S-tS 

A  note  on  the  first  page  runs  thus:  ".loseph  Glovers  written  by 
himself  £for  ffear  all  bibles  may  I^e  taken  away  hoping  such  a  book 
of  .\ceounpts  mav  pass  their  Scrutiny.  Began  about  ye  21  of  .Tuly. 
1G8G.''  That  is.  tlie  writer  feared  that  .Tames  II.  and  his  agents  would 
persecute  Protestants  and  confiscate  their  Billies;  therefore  he  copied 
out  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  an  account  book,  bound  in 
parchment,  about  9  inches  long  by  3  inches  wide,  heading  the  Gospels 
respectively  "  Matthew's  Aecoiinp't"  (xir).  "  Mark's  Accounpt,"  and  so 
on.  The  Acts  is  called  "  The  .Tornall  "  ;  the  Epistles,  ••  Romans  Ace  "  : 
"  1st  Ace  Cor.''  "  Peter's  2nd  Ace,"  etc.  The  Revelation  is  disguised 
as  "  Sir  John's  Discoverys."  The  transcriber  clearly  hoped  that  tlie 
emissaries  of  the  Government  would  merely  glance  at  the  book.  It 
has  been  described  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Bernard  in  the  J'il"t  for  JIarch  30. 
1901.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kilkenny. 
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If  tlie  histoiy  of  England  during  lla'  Sluari  )ie!'iii(l  is  more 
sombre  or  less  encouraging  to  our  natidual  pride  than  the 
brilliant  awakening  under  Elizabeth,  yet  there  is  abundant 
compensation  in  the  manifold  development  and  progress 
exhibited  in  every  department  of  life.  The  period  opens  with 
a  series  of  attempts  to  make  the  monarehy  absolute  in  Church 
and  State ;  it  sees  the  premature  erection  of  a  republic  under 
a  written  constitution,  followed  by  a  dangerous  and  deplorable 
reaction;  it  closes  with  the  establishment  of  substantial  rudi- 
ments of  the  party  system,  and  of  popular  and  constitutional 
government.  At  its  beginning,  Nonconfornu'ty  partakes  of  tlie 
nature  of  treason :  at  its  close,  toleration  is  a  principle  of 
practical  politics,  in  however  imperfect  a  form.  It  sees  the 
establishment,  under  constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom  never 
since  relaxed,  of  a  standing  arm}' ;  and  England  achieves  the 
position  of  a  great  naval  and  commercial  power,  and  lays  the 
foundations  of  her  existing  sj'stem  of  banking  and  of  State 
finance.  Scotland  is  successfully  united  with  her,  Ireland 
provisionally  and  ineffectively  subjugated.  There  is  a  vast 
development  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  physiological 
science,  and  an  immense  multiplication  of  tlie  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life.  Costume  becomes  more  varied,  though 
not  more  splendid;  military  uniform  begins;  .ship  building 
makes  great  advances  ;  architecture  passes  from  the  elaboration 
of  Italianate  Elizabethan  and  of  Jacobean  Gothic  into  the 
majestic  classicism  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Christopher  Wren.  Im- 
migrants like  Yandyck,  Lely,  and  Kneller,  and  lesser  artists 
of  native  birth,  have  left  us  portraits  of  the  statesmen,  eccle- 
siastics, and  beauties  of  the  time,  as  well  as  of  its  lu- 
minaries in  literature  and  science.  Yet  another  foreign  artist, 
Wenceslaus    Hollar,   has  given    us    abundant    representations 
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of  cosluinc,  of  landscape,  of  liistorical  events.  Foreigners 
ju'ain,  by  inimignition  or  otherwise,  stimulate  English  agri- 
culture and  nuiltiply  nianutactures  and  sources  of  wealth. 
The  increased  facilities  of  printing  furnish  us  with  abundant 
examples  of  social  life,  manners,  and  beliefs,  'j'he  bitterness 
of  the  political  struggles  stimulates  the  art  of  caricature,  of 
which,  however,  the  most  elaborate  examples  come  to  us 
tt)wards  the  end  of  the  period  from  Holland.  Contemporary 
illustrations  show  us,  too,  how  the  middle  classes  are  becoming 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  national  life.  It  is  for  them  that 
newspapers  ari.se,  that  anuisements  multiply,  that  travel,  long 
deprived  of  the  excuse  of  pilgrimage,  becomes  avowedly  re- 
creative or  educational.  Public  vehicles  are  introduced ; 
packets  sail  regularly :  the  rude  coal-fire  beacons  of  the  Middle 
Ages  begin  to  give  place  to  the  lighthouse  ;  domestic  comforts 
increase ;  coal,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  replaces  charcoal  in  London  ;  cookery  develops,  and 
food  is  served,  to  those  who  can  aftbrd  it,  in  almost  repulsive 
profusion.  Everyone  of  these  features  of  the  period  can  be 
illustrated  from  original  sources;  and  we  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  done  so  in  the  present  volume. 

We  must  again  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
ownei-s  or  custodians  of  many  portraits  and  other  objects  of 
great  historical  interest  for  their  generous  permission  to  re- 
produce them  in  the  present  work.  As  in  ]n-evious  volumes, 
the  source  of  each  illustration  is  noted  under  it;  but  special 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  leave  to  reproduce  portraits  at  Lambeth ;  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  for  leave  to  reproduce  several  portraits  from  the  collection 
at  Longleat ;  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  for  a  similar  privilege  as 
regards  the  Castle  Howard  collection,  and  for  several  valuable 
suggestions ;  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Baccleuch, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  Earl  of 
Southesk,  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  Lord  Arundell 
of  Wardour,  and  Lord  Saye  and  Sele;  to  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  the  authorities  of  the  Tower ;  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty;  to  the  authorities  of  the  Rotunda  Museum, 
Woolwich,  and  of  the  United  Service  Institution;  to  the 
Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords;  to  the  Elder  Brethren  of 
Irinity  House,  and  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Liesching  for  valuable  assistance:- 
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to  the  Society  of  Anti(|uarios  of  Six)ll;uul  ;uul  the  Ciiraior  of  tlio 
Scottish  National  Antitinariaii  Musouiii;  to  the  Doau  of  West- 
minster; to  the  Dean  and  tiovcniing  liody  of  Christ  Ciuirch, 
Oxford  ;  to  the  Heads  and  Fellows  of  Exeter,  Lincoln,  C'or[)us 
Christi,  and  Wadhani  Colleges,  Oxford,  and  Christ's,  Si(hu'y 
Sussex,  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Cambridge:  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington ;  to  the 
Keepers  of  the  University  Museum  and  the  Ashraolean  Museum 
at  Oxford  ;  to  Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bodley's  Librarian,  for  his 
unfailing  help ;  to  the  Ro^-al  Society ;  to  the  lloyal  College  of 
Physicians:  to  the  AVorshipful  C^ompany  of  Stationers;  to  the 
Library' Connnittee  of  the  Corporatimi  of  the  City  of  London; 
to  the  Curators  of  the  Soano  ilusoum,  and  of  the  Lewes, 
Maidstone,  Norwich,  Northwich,  and  \drk  Museums;  to  the 
authorities  of  the  JIunicipal  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  i\Iiddel- 
burg,  Holland,  and  to  Mr.  W.  O.  Swa\ing,  Jveeper  of  the 
Municipal  Archives:  to  G.  Clint  on  iiaker,  Esq.,  for  permission 
to  reproduce  portraits  from  the  famous  Kitcat  Collection  at 
Bayfordbury;  to  Mark  Firth,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fre- 
mantle;  to  Fairfax  Rhodes,  Esq.;  to  the  Very  B-cv.  the  Dean 
of  Gloucester ;  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Galpin,  for  leave  to  photo- 
graph musical  instruments  from  liis  valuable  collection,  and 
for  information  as  to  their  history  and  use  ;  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Maxwell  Scott;  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth;  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  to 
Adrian  Hope,  Esq.  ;  and  finally  and  pre-eminently  to  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum.  As  in  preciMJing  volumes. 
Miss  E.  M,  Leonard,  of  Girton  Colleg(\  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
T.  D.  Atkinson  have  rendered  valuable  bilp  in  selecting  iliu.s- 
trations,  while  Professor  Oman  lias  performed  a  similar  .service 
in  the  case  of  his  own  contribution,  wliich  he  lias  revised 
and  amplified.  The  bibliogi-aphies  at  the  end  of  each  chapter, 
and  the  text  generally,  have  also  been  subjected  to  careful 
revision. 

J.    S.    Manx. 

February,  1903. 
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Social  England. 

CHAPTER     XIII. 

THE    STUARTS    AXI)    THE    XATIOX.       li;o3-U;42. 

If    the    sixteenth    century    may   be   desci-ibed    as    an    ajje    of  arthur 

"expansion,"    the     seventeenth     may    with    etjual    justice    lie  ?ife^^R,[ie 

characterised    as    an   age  of  "  concentration."     Throughout    the  of  tiie 

reign   of  Elizabeth    the   gaze  of  the  nation   seems  as  it   were      "^  ^' 

to    be    turned     persistently    outwards — its    practical    energies 

directed  to  colonisation  and  conquest,  its  intellectual  impulses 

urging  it  forward  with  glorious  results  towards  new  worlds  of 

poetic    and    dramatic    art.       In    every   chapter    of    the    later 

Elizabethan   annals,  and   in  almost  every  page  of   Elizalicthan 

literature,    we   feel   the   presence   of  this  spirit.     And   no  less 

intimately  are  we  conscious,  throughout  the  seventeenth  century, 

that  these  processes  have  been  reversed,  and  tliat  a  period,  so  to 

speak,  of  anxious  and    painful    introspection    has  succeeded  to 

one  of  ardent  and  enthusiastic   outlook.     The   nation    lias  no 

longer   either  the  leisure  or  the  heart    to    busy  itself  with   its 

imperial  aggrandisement :    it  has  to  direct  all  the  thoughts  of 

its  ablest  thinkers,  and  to  snnnnon  all  the  vigour  of  its  men 

of  attairs,   to    the   solution   of   the    formidable   problems   with 

which  the  path  of  its  domestic  politics  is  beset. 

Two  of  these  great  questions — the  question  of  the  prerogative  its 

and   the  ciuestion   of  religion — were   alreadv   iirominent   when  ^°H*,'-^' 
i  -  '  1     1    I'l-      1      1     Problems 

James  Stuart,  son  of  JMary  (,*ucen  ot  Scots,  succeeded  Elizabeth 

on   the   English   throne.      All    tlie   changes   in   the   sixteenth 

century  had  been  in  favour  of  the  Crown.     Immense,  though 

temporary,  jjowers  wei'c  given  to  the  Tudors  to  enable   them 

to  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  medieval  nobility,  to  carry 
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through  the  struggle  with  Home,  to  niaiutaiu  onler  ;it  lioiiie, 
and  to  avert  the  risk  of  foreign  invasion.  By  means  of  the 
Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission,  the  depression 
of  tlie  nobihty  was  completely  effected  and  outward  conformity 
in  religion  was  insisted  upon.  Parliament  played  but  a  small 
part  under  the  Tudors,  being  content  to  give  the  Crown  fresh 
powers  so  long  as  its  holders  were,  like  Elizabeth,  truly 
representative  of  the  nation. 

But  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  Tudor  dictatorship  were  fast  disappearing.  The 
personal  influence  of  Elizabeth  and  of  her  predecessors  had 
in  i-calitj-  rested  u]5on  the  national  approbation,  and  with  her 
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death  it  was  evident  that  the  question  of  the  prerogative  would 
require  delicate  handling. 

Already  pohtical  theorists  had  discussed  the  question  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  on  James's  accession  two  theories 
of  royalty  had  arisen.  On  the  one  hand,  the  theory  of  the 
Divine  Right  of  kings  had  been  adopted  in  many  quarters  as  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  feudal  or  proprietary  idea  of  sovereignty. 
According  to  this  idea  the  king  was  the  real  possessor  of  the 
country,  and  the  only  superior  lord  of  the  king  was  God. 
Closely  connected  with  this  view  was  the  idea  of  the  "government 
of  the  Church  by  divinely  ordained  priests,  and  the  dictum 
"No  bishop  no  king"  represents  the  position  of  those  who, 
like  James,  held  firmly  to  the  feudal  notion  with  regard  to 
authority.     On  the  other  hand,  judicial  and  executive  authority 
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had  fur  some  time  past  boeu  placed  in  liu;  liands  of  ulectivo 
officials,  while  the  Eeformatioii  had  produced  the  idea  of  Church 
government  by  the  congregation.  In  the  political  as  well  as  in 
the  religious  sphere  the  idea  of  othcial  government  was  beinc 
developed.  In  place  of  the  Divine  Right  of  rovalty  arose  the 
notion  of  constitutional  royally  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
people ;  while  the  Puritan  party  wished  not  only  to  remain 
independent  of  the  Pope,  but  to  sweep  away  all  that  reminded 
them  of  the  pre-Keformation  jieriod— bishojis,  ceremonies,  and 
ritual. 

England  was,  at  tin.'  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  strong  and 
united.  A  king  was  required  who 
could  appreciate  the  true  character 
and  position  of  the  Tudor  monarchy 
and  would  exercise  a  calming  and 
moderating  influenee  upon  ihe 
warring  religious  faetion.s.  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  James  nor  Charles 
met  the  need.  The  Tndors  had 
used  their  diseretionarv  power  with 
wisdom.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
define,  they  pleaded  expediency,  and, 
speaking  generally,  they  used  (his 
power  cautionsl}'.  James  ].,  on  ihc 
contrary,  attempted  to  detine  the 
prerogative.  His  Law  of  Free  Mon- 
archies, Cowell's  Interpreter,  and  the 
Canons  of  1G0(J  all  afford  am|)le 
evidence  of  this  tendency.  Not 
satisfied  with  defining   his    authority. 
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chronic   with    him,    as    with    his    successors   (p.    1.S2),   James 

increased  the  import  duties  without  consulting  Parliament, 
and  in  Bate's  case  (IGOli)  obtained  from  the  judges  a  de- 
cision that  the  king  could  incn^ase  or  vary  such  taxes  by 
his  prerogative  alone.  Ignoring  the  growing  opposition  to 
the  free  exercise  of  his  royal  power,  he  threw  the  Aveight  of 
his  prerogative  on  the  side  of  the  episcopalian  party,  witli 
the  re.sult  that  Puritanism  allied  itself  with  the  constitutional 
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opposition    whi(;Ii    already    had    the   snp]iort    of    tlic    Coiniiion 
Lawyers. 

Unable  to  appreciate  the  new  national  spirit,  and  convinced 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  "  Divine  hereditary  right,"  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  James,  from  the  outset  of  his  reinn, 
came  into  frequent  coUision  with  his  Parliaments,  anrl  rapidly 
destroyed  that  mutual  understanding  between  ruler  and  ruled 
which  had  been  the  tirmest  support  of  the  Tudor  government. 

James  I's         His  polic}-  was  a  curious  mixture  of  good  sense  and  tolly. 

Poucy.  Hq  ciesired  to  use  diplomacy  instead  ot  war,  to  conciliate  the 
('atholic  Powers  in  Europe  by  grantmg  toleration  to  the 
EnglLsh  Catholics,  to  suppress  Puritanism,  and  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately,  he  mistook  the 
general  resemblance  between  I'liritamsm  and  i'resbyterianism 
for  a  specific  identity.  The  Enghsh  Puritans,  unlike  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians,  did  not  universally  desire  any  change 
in  Church  government.  Some  ot  them  merely  disliked  the 
severe  methods  of  Elizabeth,  and  merely  wished  for  greater 
freedom.  They  expressed  their  views  in  the  Millenary  Petition 
(pp.  26,  51).  An  opportunity  which  seemed  to  offer  an 
excellent  prospect  of  settlement  was  afforded  bj'  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  (pp.  26,  52).  But  lie  was  unwilling,  it  may 
be  unable,  to  take  it.  Three  hundred  ministers,  according  to 
one  estimate,  were  driven  out  of  the  Church,  and  a  large 
number  of  his  subjects  alienated  at  the  outset  of  his  reign. 
As  to  the  Catholics,  he  had,  even  before  his  accession,  declared 
that  he  wished  to  stoj)  all  persecution.  Both  France  and 
Spain  sought  his  alliance,  and  he  was  from  the  first  anxious 
to  bring  about  a  general  peace,  to  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  Spain,  and  to  tolerate  the  English  Catholics.  In  1()04 
he  made  a  treaty  with  Spain,  but  this  attempt  to  give  play 
to  his  natural  inclinations  was  premature.  Till  1612  the 
influence  of  Cecil,  the  folly  and  rashness  of  his  enemies,  who 
formed  the  "  Main "  and  "  Bye "  plots  for  Cecil's  overthrow, 
and  perhaps  for  the  dethronement  of  the  king  himself,  and 
the  Puritan  temper  of  Parliament,  forced  James  to  revive 
the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and  to  return  to  a 
Protestant  foreign  poHcy.  The  Gunpowder  Plot  in  1605 
justified  the  attitude  of  Parliament,  ended  all  opposition  tc 
James's  accession,  and  threw  him  decidedly  into  the  Protestant 
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cause  in  Europe.  England,  until  Cecil's  death,  takes  no  un- 
important part  in  European  politics.  She  assisted  in  bringing 
about  the  truce  between  Spain  and  the  United  Netherlands 
in  1609,  she  acted  vigorously  on  the  side  of  Brandenburg 
in  the  Cleves-Jnlich  succession  question ;  the  marriages  of 
Prince  Henry  with  the  second  daughter  of  Henry  I\'.,  and 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  Frederick  \".,  the  Calvinist 
Elector  Palatine,  were  arranged,  and  James  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  (Jerinan  Protestant  Union. 

J^ut  though  Cecil's  iutiuence  led  to  the  continuance  of 
England's  foreign  policy  on  the  lines  followed  by  Elizabeth, 
and  to  the  increase  of  England's  reputation  in  Europe,  he 
was  unable  to  bring  about  satisfactory  relations  between  James 
and  his  Parliament.  The  first  Parliament  sat  from  1(J04  to 
Kill,  and  its  temper  marks  the  beginning  of  that  opposition 
to  the  Stuart  rule  which  culminated  in  the  Civil  War.  In 
the  disputed  elections  of  Goodwin  and  Fortescue  Parliament 
made  an  important  assertion  of  its  right  to  settle  contested 
elections,  while  in  the  case  of  Shirley  it  claimed  successfully 
the  right  of  its  members  to  freedom  from  arrest.  Parliament 
further  insisted  on  increased  severities  against  the  Catholics, 
and  punished  Cowell  for  publishing  in  his  Law  Dictionary  the 
claims  of  the  Crown  to  absolute  powers  in  virtue  of  its  Divine 
Right.  It  rejected  the  Union  with  Scotland  fl607  ;  p.  243), 
complained  of  the  Book  of  Rates  and  Proclamations  (1610),' 
and  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  Great  Contract.  Parliament! 
dissolved  in  anger  by  James  in  1611,  did  not  meet  again  till 
1614,  when,  as  the  "Addled  Parliament,"  it  showed  such  an 
independence  of  spirit,  together  with  a  desire  to  criticise  the 
legality  of  impositions  and  monopolies  (pp.  191-194),  that 
after  two  months  James  hurriedly  dissolved  it. 

From  the  date  of  Cecil's  death  (1612)  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  1618  Jaines  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  his  own  views  at  home  and  abroad.  Prince  Henry  had 
also  died  in  1612,  and  James  henceforward  was  influenced  by 
unworthy  favourites  such  as  Robert  Carr  and  Villiers,  better 
known  as  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  who  from  161.5  exercised 
a  disastrous  influence  on  the  destinies  of  England.  The  age  of 
favourites  had  succeeded  that  of  statesmen,  and  was  marked  by 
a  change  in  England's  foreign  policy  which  aroused  Puritanism. 
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and  arrayed  it  in  opposition  to  tlic  Crown.  Many  circum-  James' 
stances  attracted  James  to  a  Spanish  alliance,  aial  as  early  Polfcy" 
as  1611  he  had  proposed  to  many  his  son  to  the  Infanta.  He 
admired  the  monarchical  institiUions  of  Spain,  his  Yanit\-  was 
gratified  by  being  treated  as  an  I'cpiai  by  tiio  Spanish  king, 
he  hoped,  in  view  of  the  stnbborimess  of  Parliament,  to  get 
money  fi'om  Philip  III.  for  his  danghter's  dowry,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  a  Spanish  alliance  wonld  enable  him  to  ])rescrve 
peace  in  Europe.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  Gondomar, 
exercised  great  intlnence  over  James,  and   the  Spanish  prime 


minister,  Lerma,  was  thovonnhly  in  earnest  in  tlie  marriaire 
negotiations,  which  began  in  KSlT.  Put  the  Spaniards  were 
determined  not  to  allow  the  match  nnless  they  were  assured 
that  the  conversion  of  England  would  follow  from  it.  while 
Gondomar  himself,  totally  unaware  of  the  strength  of  the 
Puritan  feeling,  believed  that  James  could  restore  Catholicism 
by  a  royal  mandate.  Th(!  lailurc  of  Kaleigh's  expedition  to 
Guiana  (1(117  ;  p.  Ml,  note)  was  caused  by  James's  disclosures 
to  Gondomar,  and  the  execution  of  the  author  of  "The  History' 
of  the  World"  was  entirely  due  to  Spanish  intrigue  (1()I8). 
As  a  Spanish  marriage  implied  increased  privileges  to  Catholics 
in  England,  it  was  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  James's  foreign 
policy,  embellished  by  such  acts  as  the  execution  of  Raleigh, 
caused  bitter  anger  among   the  people. 
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jamaa  hi    Kils    the    Bohemian    Revolution    took   place   and    tiie 

Tbity^^      'I'hirty   Years'  War  began.     When   Frederick   Count   Palatine, 
Years'         James's  son-in-law,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in 
"^'  opposition  to   tlie  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  legal  king,  asked 

him  for  advice,  James  was  unable  to  make  up  his  mind 
until  too  late.  In  1G20,  when  the  Palatinate  was  in  danger 
from  Spanish  troops,  he  allowed  some  English  volunteers, 
under  Sir  Horace  Vere,  to  establish  themselves  in  some  of  the 
principal  cities,  such  as  Heidelberg,  Mannheim,  and  Frankenthal. 
Had  James  convinced  the  Spaniards  that  their  invasion  of 
the  I'alatinate  would  be  followed  by  English  intervention,  it  is 
probable  that  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficult  questions 
then  dividing  Germany  would  have  been  arrived  at.  But  his 
hesitation  and  indecision  convinced  Gondomar  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  England,  and  in  August  Spinola  and 
liis  forces  invaded  the  Palatinate,  and  Jauies  was  thus  in 
great  measure  responsible  for  the  expansion  of  the  Bohemian 
struggle  into  a  European  war.  On  November  29  the  battle 
of  tlie  White  Hill  ruined  Frederick's  fortunes  in  Bohemia, 
and  James  had  only  the  question  of  the  Palatinate  before 
him.  He  had  already  been  roused  by  the  news  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  and  had  summoned  Parliament.  When  the  famous 
Parliament  of  1621  met  the  members  were  sti'ongly  in  favour 
of  the  defence  of  Protestantism  abroad,  but  James,  as  usual, 
procrastinated.  His  weakness  and  indecision  ruined  all. 
Believing  that  negotiations  would  still  effect  his  purpose  of 
recovering  the  Palatinate,  he  sent  Digby  to  Vienna.  W^ithout 
an  army  Digby  could  only  procure  a  short  cessation  of  arms. 
Had  James  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  English  nation, 
he  could  have  forced  Frederick  to  renounce  the  Bohemian 
crown,  the  Spaniards  to  retire  from  the  Palatinate,  and  the 
Catiiolie  League  to  respect  his  power.  But  James  showed  no 
intention  of  trusting  his  people,  and  the  Commons,  furious 
at  his  inaction,  turned  upon  domestic  grievances,  attacked 
monopolies,  impeached  Bacon,  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
of  bribery,  and  secured  his  conviction  and  punishment.  When 
Parliament  met  again,  in  November,  1621,  its  temper  was  so 
strongly  anti-Spanish  and  its  advice  to  James  so  plain-spoken 
that  on  January  (i,  1622,  he  dissolved  it.  Li  doing  so  he 
committed   the  greatest   blunder   of  his  reign.     All  chance  of 
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iutluencing   Spain   and   the    League    was   gone.     All    hope   of 
recovering  the  Palatinate  disappeared,   and   its  reduction   was 
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completed  by  March,  1G23.     J'.ut  James  still  believed  in  words; 
he  had,  too,  never  relinquished  his  plan  of  a  Spanish  match. 
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In  lt!28  the  fanifnis  journey  of  Charles  and  liuckinghani  to 
Madrid  took  place,  James  ho])in,2;  that  when  the  match  was 
arran<j;ed  the  king  of  Spain  wdiihl  L;'ivc  him  liie  L'alatinate  as 
a  wedding  present.  Bat  the  king  of  Spain  was  resolved  not 
to  at'ree  to  the  match  unless  complete  liberty  of  worship  was 
secured  to  the  English  Catholics,  and  unless  the  Infanta  had 
her  own  public  ('hurch,  and  full  control  of  the  education  of 
her  cliildren.  Moreover,  it  became  evident  that  Olivarez,  the 
Spanish  minister,  had  no  intention  of  bringing  any  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Em))eror  in  order  to  hand  over  the  Palatinate 
to  England.  Convinced  at-  last  that  all  chance  of  a  Spanish 
match  was  at  an  end,  and  that  force  was  necessary  for  the 
recover}'  of  the  Palatinate,  James  broke  with  Spain,  prepared 
for  war,  and  sunanoned  his  last  Parliament,  wdiicli  met  on 
February  17,  1624.  The  Commons  voted  supplies,  impeached 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  for  corruption, 
declared  against  a  French  marriage  treaty,  and  demanded  a 
war  with  Spain  by  sea.  But  James  determined  by  means  of 
a  land  war  in  Germany  to  recover  the  Palatinate,  made  an 
alliance  with  France,  and  married  Charles  to  Henrietta  Maria 
in  May,  1G25.  In  December,  1024,  James  had  ratified  the 
French  marriage  treaty;  in  January,  1625,  the  ill-starred 
expiidition  of  Mansfield  and  his  12,000  English  troops  set  out; 
in  February  James  decided  on  an  alliance  with  ( 'hristian  I\'. 
of  Denmark,  and  on  March  27  lie  died. 


Charles  I.  CiiAULES  I.,  who  rei<jfned  from  162.5  to  164!),  had,  by  his 
wife  Henrietta  Maria,  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Of  the 
daughters,  Mary,  who  married  William  of  Nassau,  was  the 
mother  of  William  III. ;  and  of  the  sons  the  two  elder,  Charles 
and  James,  were  kings  of  England.  Unlike  his  ungainly 
father,  Charles  was  dignified  and  ceremonious.  Strongly 
attached  to  the  English  Church,  he  was,  if  possible,  more 
convinced  than  James  I.  of  his  Divine  Right  to  rule,  and  of 
the  close  connection  between  cpiscopac}-  and  royalty.  But 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  foreign  politics,  no  experience  of  the 
danger  of  popular  opposition,  no  capacity  for  the  wise  conduct 
of  aflfairs.  Though  he  relied  on  such  men  as  Buckingham, 
he  was  possessed  of  an  extreme  obstinacy.     He  never  realised 
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die  iulonsc  Protestiint  feeling  of  the  country,  now  roused  by 
llio  grout  wiir  on  the  Continent  to  ;i  dangerous  height ;  he 
never  lunlcrstood  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
tilled  mainly  with  wealthy  and  independent  country  gentlemen, 
and  he  never  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  English  Constitution 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  coiiipromisc. 

On  his  accession  the  rn)testant  cause  on  the  Continent 
seemed  to  be  in  a  very  precarious  position.  The  armies  of 
Wallenstein  and  Tilly  were  threatening  Christian  l\.,  and 
Custavus  Adolphus  was  busy  in  Poland.  Like  his  father, 
Charles  was  resolved  to  recover  the  Palatinate  for  his  brother- 
in-law.  On  May  26,  1625,  he  promised  Christian  IV.  £30,000 
a  month,  and  in  Novendjer  England  and  the  States  General 
made  the  Treaty  of  the  Hague  with  Denmark.  But  Charles 
found  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  promises,  and  the  unfortunate 
Christian  was  overthrown  at  Lutter  in  August,  1620,  and  forced 
in  1629  to  make  the  Peace  of  JAibeck  and  to  withdraw  from 
the  war.  Charles's  failure  to  aid  Christian  was  due  partly  to 
his  ill-advised  jiolicy  with  regard  to  France  and  Spain,  partly 
to  the  change  of  feeling  at  home  with  regard  to  the  C'ontinental 
war,  partly  to  his  cpiarrels  with  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
his  accession  he  had  hoped  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  great  Protestant  alliance,  and  Cecil's  expedition  to  Cadiz 
in  October,  102.5,  and  Buckingham's  journey  to  the  Hague  in 
November  were  distinct  attemjits  to  carry  out  this  policy. 
But  Cecil's  expedition  failed,  the  Treaty  of  the  Hague  did 
not  become  the  nucleus  of  a  great  European  league,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  England's  relations  with  France  had  become 
dangerously  strained.  Charles  was  angry  at  the  employment 
by  the  French  of  English  ships  (p.  14)  against  the  Huguenot 
insurgents  of  La  Rochelle,  while  the  French  were  irritated  at 
the  seizure  by  the  English  of  some  French  ships,  at  Charles's 
interference  on  behalf  of  llie  Huguenots,  and  at  the  di.sinissal 
of  Henrietta's  French  servants.  In  May,  1626,  France  and 
S|)ain  made  peace  at  Monzon,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
England  found  herself  at  war  with  both  these  Powers.  Charles 
had  never  understood  the  real  meaning  of  the  struggle  at 
Rcjchelle,  and  by  becoming  involved  in  a  war  with  the  two 
great  western  Powers  he  was  vmable  to  send  any  aid  to  Christian, 
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Buckinf,'hains  expedition  to  Rhe  (Jime-Xoveialiei\  1627)  was 
a  complete  foilure  (p.  31G),  and,  though  the  nation  and  IVivy 
Council  were  opposed  to  his  pohcy,  Charles  was  determined 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  France,  and  to  aid  the  Rochellese. 
Fm-ther  attempts  in  1628  to  succour  l>a  Eochelle  failed,  and 
on  April  24.,  1629,  the  Peace  of  Susa  ended  the  war  with 
France,  while  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  on  November  5,  16:10, 
closed  that  with  Spain. 

But  Christian's  defeat  was  also  partly  due  to  the  diminutiun 
of  the  war  fever  in  England.  The  Commons  were  beginning 
to  realise  that  the  Spanish  power  Avas  declining,  and  that 
Spain  was  not  likely  to  form  a  universal  monarch)-.  Further, 
they  had  never  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  in 
Germany,  and  did  not  appreciate  the  results  likely  to  flow  from 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  military  and  Catholic  Empire 
by  means  of  Wallenstein's  army.  There  were,  moreover,  do- 
mestic difficulties  which  occupied  their  attention  and  tended 
to  become  more  serious  each  succeeding  year.  Between  1625 
and  1629  Charles  attempted  to  rule  with  Parliament,  and 
during  these  years  three  Parliaments  were  sunuuoned.  The 
tirst  Parliament  met  in  June,  1()2.5,  shortly  after  Charles's 
accession.  Being  suspicious  aluHit  the  terms  of  the  king's 
marriage  treaty  with  France,  very  discontented  at  the  writings 
of  .Movmtagne  (p.  41),  one  of  the  most  extreme  members  of 
the  Laudian  party,  and  at  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
ilanstield's  expedition,  and,  moreover,  disliking  Buckingham's 
inlluence,  they  only  voted  Charles  two  subsidies — that  is  to 
say,  £140,000,  a  manifestly  inadequate  sum,  considering  that 
England  was  then  at  war — and  tonnage  and  ponndago  for 
one  year.  Charles,  furious  at  the  attack  on  the  Arminian 
writuigs  of  ilountague  and  at  the  niggardliness  of  the 
Connnons,  refused  to  accept  the  grant.  After  an  adjourn- 
ment, the  Parliament  met  at  Oxford,  and  the  new  session 
proved  a  very  stormy  one.  Richelieu  had  used  eight  English 
ships,  lent  him  by  the  English  Government,  to  attack  the 
Protestants  of  La  Rochclle,  and  the  Commons  were  naturally 
unable  to  understand  how  such  conduct  could  be  explained. 
More  suspicious  than  ever  of  Buckingham,  they  renewed 
their  petition  of  the  previous  session  against  the  t'atholics, 
refused  to  grant  money  unless  their  grievances  were  redressed, 
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iiiul  were  dissolved  in  AiiL;iist.  The  second  rarliauimt  met  in 
February,  l(i26,  shortly  alter  the  complete  failure  of  Cecil's 
expedition  td  Cadiz.  l^cd  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  Diirpcs,  and 
Pym,  tlie  (."oiimions  proceeded  to  attack  and  puni-b  ^bmnl- 
ague,  to  (IraAv-  up  a  list  of  o-rievances,  and  finally  to  impeach 
Buckingham.  It  was  evident  tliat  deep  <liscontent  existed  at 
the  ecclesiastical  and  foreign  policy  of  the  king,  who,  to  .save 
his  favourite,  dissolved  Parhament  on  .hme   19. 

Before  the  opening  of  his  third  Parliament  Charles  li.ul  The 
broken  with  France,  and  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Khe  Re^tion. 
had  taken  }>lace.  By  various  illegal  means  Charles  managed 
to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  money,  but  his  attempts,  even 
when  successful,  caused  serious  and  widespread  discontent. 
In  religious  matters  he  showed  himself  equally  arbitrary.  . 
The  absolute  ^prerogative  of  the  king  was  openly  advocated 
b\'  such  men  as  Drs.  Sibthorp  and  Mainwaring.  Tbr  (  aibolic 
reaction  was  at  its  height  on  the  Continent,  tiie  Fniperor's 
power  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  it  was  regarded 
as  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  reaction  would  reach  England. 
Great  uneasiness  prevailed  throughout  England,  which  was 
increased  when  Charles  claimed  absolute  power  by  riglu,  and 
in  the  case  of  Daniel  (or  the  Five  Knights)  obtained  a  decision 
of  the  judges  in  his  favour,  which  prac-tically  aiuiiiiilated  tiic 
twenty-ninth  clause  of  Magna  Carta — "  Xo  free  man  shall  bo 
taken  and  imprisoned  unless  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers 
or  the  law  of  the  land."  By  the  end  of  l(!-27  tli(>  money 
which  the  king  had  collected  by  these  unconstitutional  means 
had  been  spent.  He  was  anxious  to  help  the  Jluguenots  and 
to  retrieve  the  disaster  at  Rhe,  and  accordingly  he  summoned 
Parliament  to  meet  in  March,   1(128. 

In  spite  of  the  many  violations  of  publi!'  liberty,  the 
Parliament  adopted  a  moderate  tone,  ilany  of  the  members 
feared  that  by  continued  opposition  th(!  king  might  be  driven 
to  overthrow  Parliament  by  his  extraordinary  prerogative. 
But  the  king's  speech  was  in.sulting  and  impolitic,  and  the 
Conmions,  in  promising  five  subsidies,  demanded  redress  of 
grievances  before  the  Piill  was  ])assed.  After  much  angry 
discussion.  Sir  Thomas  ^\'entworth  moved  that  "grievances 
and  supplies  shotild  go  hand  in  hand,"  and  the  ( 'oinmons 
presented   the    Petition  of  Bight    to    the   king,     'i'liis    vieiition 
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contained  a  declaration  that  certain  rights  which  had  been 
vii)latcd  must  be  recDgniscd  in  the  future.  The  petition 
declared— 1,  That  loans  and  exactions  of  money  without 
consent  of  Parliament  are  illegal;  2,  That  no  one  should  bo 
im])ris<incd  without  cause  shown;  'A,  That  the  billeting-  ot 
soldiers  and  sailors  on  people  against  their  will  is  illegal ; 
4,  That  no  eonunissions  should  be  issued  to  niilitar}-  othcers 
to  try  subjects  by  martial  law  in   time  of  peace. 


THOMAS    HEXTWOUTU,    EAKL    OF    STBAFFOED,    K.G. 

(Kalional  Portrait  Gallern.) 

The  king's  answer,  after  consulting  the  judges,  to  this 
petition  was  considered  evasive,  but  after  a  period  of  excite- 
ment Charles  acce])ted  the  petition,  and  the  Commons  voted 
the  tive  subsidies.  They  next  proceeded  to  attack  Buckingham 
and  to  draw  up  remonstrances  against  illegal  taxation.  But 
before  their  discussions  had  advanced  far  Charles  suddenly, 
in  June,  prorogued  the  House.  Between  the  first  and  second 
session  two  important  events  occurred.  Buckingham  was 
assassinated    on    August    23,    and    Wentworth    accepted    the 
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Earldom  of  Strafford  and  joined  the  Court  parly.  His  views 
had  always  been  in  favour  of  authority,  and  he  had  never  Def"ction. 
believed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Conmums.  Distrusi  of  iJuckin;;- 
ham  had  thrown  him  into  the  ranks  of  tlic  opponents  of  ihu 
Government,  but  when  tjuce  Buckingham  was  removed  li\- 
death  AVentworth  naturally  became  a  supporter  of  thr  ro\al 
prerogative.  With  this  formidable  addition  to  liis  strength 
Charles  sunmioned  his  Parliament   for  its  second  session.     The 


Itl'ST    or    JUIIX    11.\M1'IIEX. 
{Niftional  Portrait  Gi.fUerit.) 

Counnons,  angry  at  the  king's  disregard  of  the  Petition  of 
Right  and  at  his  ecclesiastical  policy,  drew  up  a  remonstrance, 
in  which  it  was  declared  that  anyone  who  jiaid  tonnage  or 
poundage,  or  who  favoured  Popery  or  Arminianism,  was  a 
traitor  to  the  realm.  After  flie  mcmoralilc  scene  when  tin- 
Speaker  was  held  in  his  chair.  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
Eliot  was  imprisoned,  and  Charles  determined  to  rule  without 
Parliaments. 

For   ten   years — from    l(i29    to  l(i39 — the  Government  was 
146 
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pliuament.  t'lG  Country  was  prosperous,  but  tlie  discontent  was  universal. 
Strafford  and  Laud  represented  to  the  pojndar  mind  the  two 
chief  influences,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  causes  of  the 
Civil  War  which  gradually  accumulate  during'  these  ten  years 
are  as  much  religious  as  jiolitical.  The  great  difticidty  was 
the  collection  of  revenue.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  give 
up  foreign  wars,  peace  was  made  with  both  Franco  and  Spain, 
and  Charles  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  actively  in  (Germany, 
where  the  Thirty  Years'  A\'ar  was  raging. 

To  Kll  his  empty  treasnr}-  he  appealed  to  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  proceeded  to  exact  tines  on  the  most  trivial  grounds, 
and  b}-  this  means  raised  very  large  sums  for  the  king 
p.  183).  The  old  law  of  knighthood  was  revived,  and  at 
least  £100,000  was  raised  by  fines  from  those  who  had  not 
taken  up  their  knighthood.  Many  other  obsolete  laws  were 
revived,  and  an  examination  of  the  boundaries  of  the  forests 
discovered  the  fact  that  extensive  encroachments  had  been 
made.  By  exacting  enormous  fines  or  annual  rents  from  the 
occupiers  of  land  within  the  forest  boundaries,  by  the  establish- 
ment and  sale  of  monopolies  (p.  191),  by  benevolences  and 
customs,  and  by  many  siualar  methods  Charles  managed  to 
laise,    between   1629   and    1634,  very   large   sums    of    money. 

shipmoney.  i,i  1634  it  was  determined  to  obtain  a  fixed  revenue  by 
the  collection  of  ship-money  from  all  the  counties.  "  Let  the 
king,"  said  Strafford,  "  only  abstain  from  war  for  three  years, 
that  he  may  habituate  his  subjects  to  the  paj-ment  of  this 
tax,  and  in  the  end  he  will  find  himself  more  powerful  and 
respected  than  any  of  his  predecessors."  Li  1637  John 
Hampden  refused  to  pay  20s.  for  his  property  in  Stoke 
JIandeville,  and  the  case  was  tried  by  all  the  judges  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.  The  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
judges  was  in  tlie  king's  favour,  and  the  position  of  the  royal 
prerogative  seemed  unassailable.  But  the  appeal  of  Charles 
to  the  judges  was  in  reality  very  impolitic.  Popular  inrlignation. 
roused  by  what  was  considered  an  unjust  decision,  was  turned 
against  the  judges. 

While  the  discontent  was  increasing  at  the  many  illegal 
acts  of  oppression,  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Government 
was   causing    profound   dissatisfaction.     Like    Strafford,   Laud, 
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the  king's  adviser  in  religious  matters  (p.  36),  was  devoted  io 
a  line  of  action  in  favour  of  the  assertion  of  authority  known 
as  "  thorough."  Unfortunately  he  used  the  High  Connnission 
Court  very  frequently,  and  its  ini])opularity  was  increased  by 
the  support  which  it  received  trom  the  Star  (."handier.  He 
aimed,  too,  at  introducing  ecclesiastics  into  the  Government 
offices,  at  restoring  the  old  political  importance  of  the  Church, 
and  at  reviving  the  influence  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  punishments  of  Leighton,  I'lynne,  Bastwick,  and  r,iiii(iu 
revealed  the  unpopularity  of  the  ecclesiastical  polic\- 
Government.      But 

Charles,      instead      of       ^  

insisting  on  toleration, 
allied  himself  with  the 
small  High  Church 
party  and  insisted  on 
outward  conformit)-. 
Though  England,  with 
much  murmuring,  ac- 
cepted the  Laudian 
sj'stem,  an  attempt  to 
introduce  it  into  Scot- 
land provoked  an  out- 
break which  brought 
to  an  end  the  period 
of  tyranny  without 
Parliament. 

The  course  of  this 
struggle  down  to  the  signing  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  in  March,  1(3;^8,  must  bo  left  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  subsequent  section  (p  242).  That  event  placed  Charles 
in  a  difficult  position.  He  had  no  ai'my,  and  he  knrw  tliat 
many  of  his  subjects  were  opposed  to  his  policy  in  Scotland. 
He  decided  to  send  Hamilton  as  a  High  ConunissioncM-  to 
negotiate  with  the  Covenanters  wliile  he  prepared  an  armed 
force.  He  felt  that  the  question  of  sovereignty  was  at 
stake,  and  when  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Glasgow  in 
November,  1638,  war  was  inevitable.  This  Assembly,  thnn.jli 
dissolved  by  Hamilton,  continued  its  sitting  and  annulled 
all  Acts  of  former  Assemblies  from  KiOG,  abolished  Epi.sco]iacy, 
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and  re-established  the  Presbyterian  system.  Charles  was 
uiclined  for  strong  measures,  Straftbrd  for  :i  \v:ir  of  defence. 
Scotland  contained  many  veterans  who  had  fought  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  were  animated  by  an  enthusiasm  for 
Protestantism.  Charles,  with  only  £50,000,  was  unable  to 
collect  an  army  equal  in  discii)line,  equipment,  and  m  com- 
missariat arrangements  to  the  Scottish  army,  which,  under 
LesUe,  wtis  stationed  in  a  strong  position  at  Dunse  Law. 
Appreciating  the  weakness  of  his  own  forces,  Charles  determined 
to  agree  to  a  paciKcation,  and  in  June  the  first  Bishops'  War 
was  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berwick.  The  Assembly  and 
the  Parliament  were  to  meet  in  Edinburgh,  tiae  forces  of 
the  Covenanters  were  to  be  disbanded,  and  the  royal  castles 
restored.  At  Edinburgh  the  Assembly  and  the  Parliament 
again  abolished  Episcopacy,  and  Charles  determined  upon 
another  war.  In  order  to  procure  supplies,  he  summoned  the 
Short  Parliament,  which  met  on  April  13,  1640,  and  wiis  dis- 
solved on  May  5.  In  this  Parliament  the  members  diflered 
from  the  king  in  their  views  with  regard  to  the  Scottish  war. 
Tlie  House,  headed  by  Pym,  refused  to  grant  supplies  till 
grievances  had  been  redressed,  and  adopted  a  strong  religious 
tone.  To  avoid  receiving  a  proposal  for  the  abandonment  of 
his  war  with  Scotland,  Chai'les  suddenl}'  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  entered  upon  the  second  Bi.shops'  War,  1040. 
Encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  the  English  nation,  the  Scots 
crfjssed  the  border,  declared  they  were  come  to  fight  against 
evil  counsellors,  and  demanded  redress  of  grievances,  punish- 
ment of  evil  advisers,  and  the  summoning  of  an  English 
Parliament.  After  the  king's  troops  had  been  defeated  in 
a  skirmish,  negotiations  were  opened  at  Kipon,  and  Charles 
summoned  a  Great  Council,  consisting  of  peers  alone,  at 
York.     This  Council  of  Peers  urged  the  summoning  of  Pai'lia- 

Tte  Long      uieut,   and   on    November  3,  1()40,  the  Long  Parliament   met. 

Parliament.  During  the  first  session  (November,  1640-September,  1641) 
the  constitutional  party  had  the  u]iper  hand.  The  Court  of 
Star  Chamber,  the  High  t^omniission  Court,  the  Council  of 
the  North,  and  the  Stannary  Courts  were  all  swept  away ; 
ship-money,  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  all  imjiositions  levied 
without  consent  of  Parliament  were  declared  illegal ;  conuuis- 
sioners  were  appointed  to  dispose  of  those  subsidies  which  the 
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Coiiniioiis  hiiil  voted;  u  Tiiiimiiil  JJill  was  passed  directiii""- 
the  suiiiiiKiiiing  of  Parliament  every  three  years,  oven  if  tli'o 
king  did  not  call  it.  Still  showing  extraordinary  encri^-v.  The 
the  Commons,  led  by  Pym,  imi)('ached  Stratford  on  March  22,  ^^'^  °^ 
1641.  It  was  extremely  don  lit  fu  I  if  the  charges  against  Straf- 
ford amomitcd  to  hiyh  treason,  and  the  Commons  acted  wisely 
in  abandoning  the  impeachment,  and  proceeding  again.st  hini 
by  Bill  of  attainder.  The  discovery  of  the  Army  Plot  on 
May  3  alarmed  the  Peers,  who  pas.sed  the  I5ill,  and  Straftbrd 
was  executed  on  May  12.  On  the  same  day  diaries  assented 
to  a  Bill  declaring  that  Parliament  should  not  lie  dissolved 
without  its  own  consent.  Charles's  system  of  personal  govern- 
ment had  now  come  to  an  end:  the  extraordinarj-  powers 
of  the  Crown,  acquired  in  Tudor  times,  were  abolished  :  it  was 
impossible  for  the  king  to  carry  on  the  (iovenmient  without 
the  co-operation  of  Parliament. 

In  August,  after  the  Parliament  had  di.sbanded  the  English 
army  and  secured  the  retirement  of  the  Scottish  troops,  Charles 
set  out  for  Edinburgh,  hoping  by  conciliatory  measures  to 
gain  Scottish  assistance  against  the  House  of  Commons,  A 
slight  reaction  in  his  favour  had  set  in  before  his  departtu-(!. 
Stratford's  death  led  many  to  ho^^e  that  the  king  would  now 
be  guided  by  wiser  counsels.  Moreover,  it  was  telt  that 
Charles  had  agreed  to  all  necessary  Bills,  and  that  there  was 
danger  lest  Parliament  itself  should  become  in  its  ttu-ii  despotic. 
People  began  to  talk  of  "  King "  Pym.  The  Conuuons,  too. 
by  supporting  the  niot-and-branch  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
Episcopacy,  had  roused  a  very  strong  opposition  throughout 
the  country,  which  increased  in  volume  when  orders  were 
issued  by  Parliament  shortly  before  its  adjoiu'nment  interfering 
in  a  Calvinistic  direction  with  the  Church  ritual.  Charles, 
unfortunately,  instead  of  adopting  a  moderate  tone  and 
conciliatory  measures,  determined  to  tamper  with  all  jiartics 
and  to  sectire  support  outside  as  well  as  within  Parliament. 
On  arriving  in  Edinburgh  he  agreed  to  the  Scottish  demands  ; 
but  his  influence  was  weakened  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot, 
headed  by  Montrose,  for  killing  Argyle  and  Hamilton. 

On  October  20  the  English  I'arliament  met,  full  of  sus- 
picion with  regard  to  Charles's  conduct  in  Scotland,  and 
three   days   later   the   Irish   insurrection   broke  out  in  Ulster. 
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The  cruelties  perpetrated  roused  tlic  utinost   Inirror  in  Enejland, 

and    strengthened    the    ('onuimns    in    iheir    ihstrust    of    the 

executive.       From    the    beginning    of   iS'oveiuber    the    party    of 

political    revolution,    headed    by    Pyni    and    Hani]i(ien,    came 

definitely  forward.     On  November  tS   the  (irand  KiMiionsl  ranee   The  Grand 

was  introduced,  and  on   the   23rd   it  was  carried  amid  a  scene   i^emon- 
,-11  T  ,  1  ,      stranoe. 

01   unprecedented   uproar.      It   was   an   appeal    to   the   jieople 

against  the  rojalist  reaction  ;  it  contained  a  searching  examina- 
tion of  grievances,  a  defence  of  the  acts  of  the  present 
Parliament,  and  a  prograniine  for  the  future.  Charles  returned 
to  London  on  November  25,  and  had  an  excellent  reception ; 
but,  instead  of  conciliating  his  opponents,  he  by  a  series  of 
ill-judged  acts  roused  universal  suspicion,  and  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  extreme  party  in  the  Parliament.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  notorious  Lunsford  in  Deccndier  to  the  post  of 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  though  rescinded  two  days  later,  was 
a  mistake :  while  the  impeachment  of  the  Five  Members, 
followed  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  arrest  them,  was  a  very 
serious  error  in  judgment.  It  was  felt  to  be  impossible,  in 
view  of  the  spread  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  to  entrust  the  king 
with  an  army  which,  after  Ireland  had  been  pacified,  might  be 
employed  against  the  English  Parliament.  The  final  struggle 
between  Charles  and  the  Commons  arose  natm-ally,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  over  the  command  of  the 
militia.  Charles  refused  to  place  the  militia — as  the  trained 
bands  of  the  country  were  called — under  ofiicei-s  chosen  by  the 
Commons  (p.  58),  and  technically  he  had  right  on  his  side. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  1()42  war  was  inevitable.  The 
queen  had  gone  abroad  to  buy  arms,  and  Charles  had  agreed 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords 
merely  to  gain  time.  According  to  Clarendon,  he  never 
intended  to  keep  his  promise. 

The   Commons   were    no   doubt    perfectly  justified— seeing 

that  a  state  of  war  might  almost  be  said  to  exist — in  declining 

to  allow  the  king  to  appoint  officers  of  the  militia.     In  March 

Parliament   declared    that   all    v\w   exercised   any  power   over 

the  militia  without  their   consent  were  enemies  to  peace.     In  The  out^ 
,        .  1         ,  Hi  (1      break  of 

the    early    sunnner    both   sides    began    to    collect    troops.       Un  war. 

August  22,  1642,  Charles  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 

and  the  Civil  War  besjan. 
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Unoer  ElizaLietii  the  settlement  of  Cluircli  government  :ind 
I  bo  relations  between  Church  and  State  had  been  a  com- 
promise, and  this  characteristic  atiected  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
liistory  of  her  reign.  Yet  what  was  fixed  and  settled  was 
maintained  with  Hrm  hand.  How  far  would  this  curious 
condition  oi'  affairs,  half  compromise,  lialf  autocracy,  continue 
under  a  successor  who  difiered  from  the  great  queen  in  every 
po.ssible  way  ?  Never  in  English  history  was  exi)ectancy  more 
awake. 

From  James  the  foes  of  the  Church  expected  much.  The 
Calvinisiic  Puritans  hoped  that  he  would  enable  them  to 
reform  the  Church  after  their  own  model,  and  that  he  would 
favour  the  introduction  of  the  complete  Presbyterian  sj'stem, 
advocated  as  a  spiritual  necessity  by  Cartwi'ight.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Scots  Church,  which  was  reformed  on  the 
Presbyterian  scheme ;  the  expectation  of  English  Presbyterians 
was  a  natural  one  (p.  50). 

Tlic  lioinaii  Catholics  looked,  at  least,  for  toleration,  and 
there  was  a  prospect,  many  thouglit,  of  reconciliation  with 
the  Papacy.  .lames  was  the  son  of  Mary  Stuart ;  and  he 
bail  liimself  declared  lliat,  he  was  unwilling  that  the  blood  of 
any  man  should  be  shed  for  diversity  in  religion.  Wliile 
the  sectaries  were  hopeful,  the  Chundi  was  in  dismay.  A\'bit- 
gift  sent  timid  messages  of  congratulation  to  the  new  king, 
expecting  the  worst. 

But  .himes  defeated  all  expectations.  He  was  not  without 
learning  in  llicology  or  without  sagacity  in  statesmanship; 
and  both  as  th:!o]ogian  and  as  statesman  he  was  disposed  to 
accept  the  Church  of  England  as  he  found  it.  As  a  theologian 
he  was  thus  disposed  because  from  his  study  of  "  holy  Scripture 
and  ancient  authors  "  he  had  become  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  the  Church :  his  theology, 
in  fact,  was  not  divorced  from  histoiy.  As  a  statesman  he 
was  still  more  readily  influenced  by  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment, because  he  had  felt  the  yoke  of  the  Presbyterian  system, 
which  claimed  to  rule  all  secular  as  well  as  all  religious  life, 
and  had  raised  up  in  Scotland  a  class  of  arrogant  dogmatists 
who  had  become  the  real  rulers  of  the  people,  and  who  had 
ventured  to  speak  of  their  sovereign  as  "  God's  silly  vassal." 
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111  tact,  .laini's  saw  the  intimali'  I'nimcetion — at  least  al  Monarchy 
that  period  of  the  world's  history — between  Episeopacy  and  church 
Monarchy.  He  had  already  restored  a  moderate  Episcopalianism  Poi'ty- 
in  Scotland  (1599).  "Presbytery,"  he  said,  "  aofreetli  as  wdl 
with  ^fonarchy  as  (!od  and  the  di'vil."  "No  bislioji  no  king" 
was,  indeed,  one  o(  the  wi.sest  of  his  ahilii-  dirfii.  It  was  a 
true  prophecy  that  if  the  traditional  government  bv  Iiishops, 
which  was,  especially  in  its  dependenc(!  on  direct  succession, 
a  gnarantee  for  order  and  a  check  on  revolution,  were  abolished, 
the  Monarchy  must  follow.  The  claims  of  the  Monarch}'  of 
the  Stuarts  in  England  upon  popular  sujijiort  were  really 
much  slighter  than  those  of  the  historic  episcopate.  If  men 
began  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  Monarchy — as  they  were 
alrt'ady  beginning — they  were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  reach 
a  conclusion  which  based  its  authority  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Though  Jaiiics  himself  always  tried  to  enforce 
the  theory  of  its  Divine  institution,  it  was  clear  that  it  would 
eventnally  be  admitted  to  be  founded  on  the  people's  will; 
and  the  inference  would  follow  that  its  maintenance  must 
ultimately  depend  upon  its  utility.  Now  the  episcopate  also 
depended  tipon  this,  but  it  claimed  moreover  a  traditional, 
scriptural,  and  historical  basis  in  niviiic  providence.  Bishops 
might  exist  without  kings,  but  at-  that  time  certainlv  kings 
could  not  exist  without  bishops.  The  enemies  of  each  were 
the  same,  and  kingship  could  not  defend  itself  alone.  Some- 
thing after  this  fashion  did  history  shape  itself  in  James's 
mind  when  it  led  him  to  cling  to  the  episco])al  order. 

Besides  this,  tli-^  king  was  politically  drawn  to  the  Chnn-li   Protest- 
.   „      ,       .  ..,'.'.  ,.  .  ,    autism  on 

ot   England    as    being    by  its  torni    or   government    contrasted  the  Con- 

with  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent,      i'rotestantisni   *'°«°t- 

abroad    might    well    seem    to    the   men    of    his    time    to    mean 

disloyalty,  disunion,   and  anarch}'.     Such  was   its   meaning   in 

France,  where  it  sheltered  the  feudal  independence  of  nobles, 

and    the   narrow,    local,  separatist    tendencies   which   must   be 

overcome  before  France  should  display  her  greatness.      Such 

it   might  appear  in  the    Falatinate,  where  James's  hot-headed 

son-in-law  threw  off  all   obligations  of  moral  and  legal  right, 

and  rushed    into  an  utterly  selfish  struggle   for   the  disunion 

of  Germany.     At  first  sight  the  case  of  Holland  might    seem 

to  point  the  other  way  ;  but  even  the  United  Provinces  suffered 
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from  revohuioii  and  hiwlessness,  and  I  lie  rinuluct  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  East  Indies  was  marked  by  ahiiost  tienchsh  cruelty  and 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  nations, 
whether  civilised  or  uncivilised  (p.  189). 

James,  then,  was  doomed  to  disaj^point  expectations.  It 
was  not  long  heioi-e  this  Avas  made  manifest.  On  his  way  to 
London  he  received  a  petition,  to  which  750  letters  of  assent 
had  been  received,  but  which  claimed  to  be  the  demands  of 
at  least  a  thousand  of  the  Puritan  ministers  within  the  Church. 
The  Millenary  Petition  (pp.  4,  51j  touched  questions  of  the 
sacraments,  and  of  certain  more  or  less  significant  ceremonies. 
The  sum  of  its  desires  involved  a  separation  of  the  P]nglish 
Church  from  historic  Christianity,  and  a  definite  alliance  with 
foreign  Protestantism.  It  did  not  stand  alone  as  the  expression 
of  pulilic  opinion  on  Church  matters.  The  great  political 
theorist  of  the  day.  Bacon,  put  forth  "  Certain  Considerations 
touching  the  better  Pacification  and  Edification  of  the 
Church  of  England."  His  proposals,  so  far  as  they  were 
definite,  were  illusory.  It  was  not  the  time  for  reason  to 
suggest  articles  of  peace.  No  bond  of  union  can  be  found 
in  ft-ce  inquiry — a  basis  suggested  by  a  historian  as  suitable 
at  this  conjunction.  Amid  the  difficulties  that  surround  belief 
there  must  be  a  basis  of  agreement  in  order  to  obtain  the 
union  which  Bacon  desired.  Such  a  basis  the  Anglicans  sought 
in  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  Fathers  and  Councils  of 
the  Church  and  by  universal  custom.  To  such  a  basis  the 
Millenary  Petitioners  would  not  agree. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  when  the  king,  in  the  autunm 
of  l(i03,  issued  a  proclamation  promising  to  correct  all  abuses 
in  the  Church,  and  summoned  a  conference  to  discuss  them. 
The  conference  met  at  Hampton  Court,  January  14,  1(304. 
Four  preachers  represented  the  Puritans,  while  nineteen  ap- 
peared on  the  part  of  the  Church.  Thus,  from  the  first,  an 
air  of  unfairness  deprived  the  conclusions  of  any  attraction 
for  doubtful  consciences  (p.  52).  The  Puritan  objections  were 
such  as  had  often  been  urged— against  the  use  of  the  sign 
of  tlie  cross  and  of  the  surplice.  The  demands  practically 
resolved  themselves  into  a  desire  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Lambeth  Articles,  the  famous  body  of  Calvinistic  divinity  which 
had  never  received  the  assent  of  Cohvocation.     The  conference 
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was,  as  far  as  the  discovery  ol'  any  iiR'ans  of  reunion  was  con- 
cerned, a  complete  failure.  Divided,  indeed,  as  they  were 
by  their  respective  principles  of  appeal  to  history  and  adherence 
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to  private  interpretation,  the  two  jiarties  were  irrcconcilalile. 
The  result  served  to  show  clearly  how  deep  was  the  yulf  whicli 
divided   the   Puritans   from   the   Anglicans,  thonuh  both  were 
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still  within  the  Ciiurch.  Yet  the  conference  was  not  wholly- 
barren  :  by  agi-eeraent  of  both  sides,  the  work  was  undertaken 
which  gave  to  the  English-speaking  world  that  "  well  of  English 
undefiled " — the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  issued  in 
Kill  (p.  130;  III,  p.  287). 

The  conference  was  hardly  over  before  the  stout  archbishop 
died.  The  ajipointnient  of  his  successor  showed  clearly  the 
lines  upon  which  the  king's  policy  was  to  run.  The  chair  of 
St.  Augustine  was  tilled  by  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  whose 
sermon  on  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  had  been  the  turning- 
point  of  the  literary  warfare  nearly  twenty  years  before. 

Ho  came  into  office  when  Convocation  had  passed  a  new 
body  of  canons,  the  most  important  code  of  Church  law  issued 
since  the  Refonnation  (p.  52).  Nor  was  this  all :  it  was  plain 
that  his  policy  was  to  be  dictated  by  the  State.  A  few  days 
alter  his  appointment  he  was  ordered  by  the  Council  to  jiroceed 
against  the  nonconforming  ministers.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  1604  the  archbishop  directed  that  all  curates  and  lecturers 
should  be  required,  under  pain  of  dismissal,  to  declare  their 
assent  to  the  Royal  Supremacy  and  their  belief  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  that  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  were  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  God.  In  the  case  of  beneficed  clergy,  those  who 
I'efused  to  make  these  declarations  were,  nevertheless,  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  livings  if  they  would  conform  fp.  52). 
It  nmst  be  admitted  that  these  measures  were  by  no  means 
severe.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  declaration  of  belief  was  a 
very  moderate  demand  to  make  of  men  who  received  their 
income  from  Church  jiroperty.  They  were  only  required  to 
say  that  there  was  nothing  contrary  to  the  truth  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  whose  pay  they  took.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  feel  much  sympathy  for  those — were  they  three 
hundred,  as  was  stated,  or  but  forty-nine,  as  the  archbishop 
admitted — who  refused  to  subscribe,  and  lost  their  livings. 
But  the  deprivation,  though  reasonable  in  itself,  was  carried 
out  in  a  manner  eminently  characteristic  ot  the  worst  side  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times— by  the  power  of  the  State  through  the 
High  Commission,  and  thus  by  means  entirely  contrary  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  clergy. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  new  policy  towards  Non- 
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conformity.  Towards  Jl.niiau  Calliolifs  ilu-  king's  attitude 
was  different.  He  was  tolerant  by  disposition  and  conviction 
As  in  many  matters,  so  in  the  intellectual  appreciation  of  the 
duty  of  religious  toleration,  he  was  in  advance  of  most  of  his 
conteuiporaries.  In  personal  character  he  was  merciful  and 
peaceable.  He  hud  promised,  soon  after  his  accession,  that 
he   would    not   proceed  against   "any   that   will    be   (piiet   but 
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give  an  outward  obedience."  From  his  opening  speech  to  his 
lii'st  Pai'liament  it  would  appear  that  his  scheme  was  not  to 
suppress  the  Romanists,  but  gradually  to  extinguish  tiicm  by 
preventing  Roman  interference  with  the  temporal  jtower,  iuid 
by  the  removal  of  Roman  clergy  to  stop  conversions.  The 
scheme  was  a  sagacious  one.  It  accorded  with  the  via  media 
which  the  English  Church  desired  to  take,  etpially  apart  from 
Rome  and  Geneva.  That  there  was  some  chance  of  its  succeed- 
ing seemed  evident  from    Uie   history  of  two  striking   figures 
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anil   MiU'i'o  Antonio  de  Dominis, 


of  the  time— Isaac  Casaubon 
Archbishop  of  Spalatm  The  former,  a  distinguished  French 
la3'iaan,  the  most  learned  man  of  the  age,  had  come  over  to 
Eii.!,dand  and  conformed  to  the  Enghsh  Church,  in  which  he 
saw  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  Apostolic  tradition, 
and  from  wliich  ho  hoped  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom. 
He  died  in  England,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
l(il4.  The  archbishop  was  a  man  of  another  stamp — ambitious 
and  avaricious  to  an  extreme  degree,  but  not  without  keen 
insight.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  and  thereupon 
came  to  England,  where  lie  conformed  to  the  Church  imd  wrote 
a  book  in  its  defence.  The  preferments  that  he  received — the 
Deanery  of  Windsor  and  the  Mastership  of  the  Savoy — did 
not  satisfy  his  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  and  he  eventually 
returned  to  Home,  where  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Incpiisition 
till  bis  death.  Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  the 
views  of  such  a  man;  l)Ut  it  is  clear  that  his  endeavour  to 
reunite  the  Roman  and  Anglican  liodies  by  proving,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  roi}e  and  the  learned,  the  Apostolic  and 
Catholic  character  of  the  English  system  was  a  genuine  attempt 
based  upon  a  belief  in  the  essential  unity  of  the  whole  Church, 
in  spiti:  (if  divisions.  Thus  it  was  but  natural  that  James 
should  believe  it  ]iossil)le  to  win  over  the  Papists  and  to  unite 
them  to  the  English  Church.  The  innumerable  negotiations 
in  wliich  he  was  engaged  with  the  Papacy  point  to  this  con- 
chisiiin.  But  it  was  a  conclusion  which  neither  Rome  nor 
I'rotestantism  would  accept.  Both  the  Pope  and  the  English 
Parliament  thought  he  was  tending  towards  Roman  Catholicism  ; 
and,  like  most  schemes  of  compromise  in  troublous  times,  his 
endeavours  were  worse  than  useless. 

It  was  not  long  before  James  saw  that  one  part  of  his 
project  at  least  was  impossible,  and  in  1605  he  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  his  Parliament  and  enforced  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Papists.  It  was  soon  clear  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  conciliation,  coercion  did  not  produce  peace. 
A  party  of  irreconcilables  banded  together  to  destroy  king 
and  Parliament,  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot  made  any  toleration 
of  Romanism  impossible  for  near  a  hundred  years.  The  history 
of  the  plot  does  not  concern  us  here,  but  its  results  are 
important  to  our  subject.     Not  only  did  it  lead  to  an  increase 
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of  norsccution  in  spite  -f  the  kin<j:'s  persistent  reluctance,  but, 
stnmj,'ely  cnoiif,'!!,  it  involved  James  in  the  unpopularity  of 
tli<)se"wlioin  he  was  reluctant  to  persecute  though  they  sought 
his  life.  A  pamphlet  of  the  day  even  accused  hiin  of  consent 
lu  the  jjlot.  But  more  than  this  :  the  plot  strengthened  tenfold 
the  forces  that  were  fighting  against  Anglicanism.  Anything 
that  savoured  of  Catholicism  seemed  to  the  populace  to  smell 
of  "-unpowdcr.  Popular  hatred  of  Romanists  rose  to  fever- 
point  ;  the  memory  of  the  Smithtid.l  tires  was  revived.  Nothing 
in  the  war  that  followed  thirt)-  years  later  so  harmed  the  royal 
cause  as  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  loyal  service  of  the 
Roman  gentry.  With  the  Gunpowder  Plot  set  in  an  era  of 
persecution  and  of  relentless  animosity  among  the  Enghsh 
people  to  the  Roman  Church.  From  this  time  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  a  jiarty  became  insignificant;  the  hatred  they 
excited  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  influence  or  their 
power. 

.lames's  ])olic3'  towards  Puritans  and  Papists  alike  was 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  majority  of  each  of  his  Parlia- 
ments. The  House  of  Commons  was  engaged  in  a  battle  for 
political  liberty  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  fought  to  establish 
intellectual  sm-fdom.  It  was  hot  for  persecution,  and  pledged 
to  Calvinism.  I'ym  was  uncompromising.  "  If  the  Papists 
once  obtain  a  connivance,  they  will  press  for  a  toleration,  from 
thence  to  an  equality,  and  from  an  equality  to  a  superiority, 
from  a  superiority  to  an  extirpation  of  all  contrary  religions." 
In  1621  a  famous  petition  was  drawn  up  which  strongl}-  urged 
persecution ;  and  the  king's  refusal  to  receive  it  led  to  the 
great  protest  of  privileges,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
political  struggle  that  culminated  in  the  Civil  War. 

Toleration  and  conformity  were  not  the  only  ecclesiastical 
(piestions  on  which  CroAvn  and  Parliament  were  at  issue.  The 
question  of  the  obsers^ance  of  Sunday  roused  a  bitter  feeling 
between  Puritan  and  Anglican.  The  king,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  had  ordered  that  "no  bear-baiting,  bull-baiting, 
interludes,  common  plays,  or  other  like  disordered  or  unlawful 
exercises  or  pastimes  be  frequented,  kept,  or  used  at  any 
time  hereafter  on  any  Sabbath-day."  But  this  Avas  far  from 
satisfying  the  extremists.  It  had  always  been  the  custom 
m   England   to    employ   Sunday,   after  the   public   services  of 
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religion,  in  recreation  fp.  229).  ]>iit  a  ]iarry  now  arose  whicli 
condemned  all  gaiety.  "The  Lord'.s  day,"  says  Fidler,  "began 
to  be  precisely  kept,  people  becoming  a  law  to  themselves, 
forbearing  such  sports  as  were  yet  by  statute  permitted ;  yea, 
many  rejoicing  at  their  own  restraint  herein.  On  this  day 
the  stoutest  fencer  laid  aside  his  buckler;  liic  must  skilful 
archer  unbent  his  bow,  counting  all  shooting  beside  the  ni;irk  ; 
nay,  games  and  morris-dances  grew  out  of  request;  and  good 
reason  that  bells  should  be  siluiiccd  from  jingling  about  men's 
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legs  if  their  very  ringing  in  steeples  were  adjudged  unlawful." 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  king  by  a  controver.sy  in 
Lancashire  in  l(il7,  and  after  counsel  Avith  iMorton,  Bisho])  of 
Chester,  he  issued  a  declaration  which  was  afterwards  embodied 
in  the  "Book  of  Sports."  The  pith  of  book  and  declaration  is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  passage: 

"For  our  good  people's  lawful  recreation,  our  pleasure  likewise  is  tliat, 
after  the  end  of  Divine  service,  our  good  people  be  not  disturbed,  letted,  or 
discouraged  from  any  lawful  recreation,  such  as  dancing,  eitlicr  men  or 
women,  archery  for  men.  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  oilier  such  harmless 
recreation,  uor  for  having  of  May-games,  Wliitsuu-ales.  and  iiiorris-dauccs, 
so  as  the  same  be  had  in  due  and  couveuicnt  time  without  impediment  or 
neglect  of  Divine  service." 
147 
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No  question  more  sharply  divided  English  religionists 
than  this  Sabbatariim  contest.  It  was  alleged  against  Arch- 
bishop Laud  later  as  a  heinous  otlence  that  "  he  used  to  jilay 
at  bowls  on  this  very  day."  His  answer  showed  Imw  recent 
was  the  growth  of  objection  to  innocent  recreation— ti>r  Calvin 
himself  allowed  such  'games  on  Sunday. 

„ The  House  of  Commons  represented  the  most  severe  form 

Inl™  uf  Sabbatarianism.  In  1021  it  expelled  "Mr.  Shepherd,  M.P. 
for  Shaftesbury,  for  explaining  that  dies  Sabbat i  meant— not 
the  Sabaoth,  as  they  called  it,  Imt  Saturday,  and  suggesting 
that,  as  David  danced  before  the  ark,  the  legality  of  dancing 
was  a  question  whicli  the  bishops  might  decide  before  it  was 
absolutely  forbidden."  Thus  again  were  king  and  Commons 
at  odds.  It  seemed,  for  the  time,  that  at  this  j^oint  the  king 
was  victorious,  for  the  "  P^ook  of  Sports "  was  very  generally 
acted  upon:  I'Ut,  its  republication  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
caused  renewed  irritation,  and  told  seriously  against  the  king. 
The  practical  results  of  the  controversy  were  the  committal  of 
a  great  party  of  English  clergy  for  centuries  to  a  policy  of 
rigid  siqijiression  of  Sunday  amusement,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  learned  examination  of  history  and  precedent  which 
issued  in  the  publication  of  Avorks  by  I'rideaux,  Heylin,  Iron- 
side, and  Sanderson,  in  which  the  whole  question  was  debated 
with  minuteness.  The  characteristic  feeling  of  the  Church 
remained  in  favour  of  liberty.     To  Yaughan  the  Sunday  gave — 

"Tlio  next   woi-lil'.s  gladness  prepos.sest  iu  tins"; 

and  the  keynote  of  CJeorge  Herbert's  writing  on  the  "  day 
most  calm,  most  bright,"  was  the  thought,  "  This  is  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made :  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in   it." 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  his  measures  seemed  to 
have  succeeded.  It  seemed  possible  that  peace  might  continue. 
But  Calvinism  in  theology  was  still  strong  among  the  clergy, 
and  the  legal  ritual  and  order  of  the  Prayer  Book  were  by 
no  means  everywhere  observed.  An  attack  on  Calvinistic 
doctrine  would  be  sure  to  bring  about  a  disturbance.  Calvinism 
was  supreme  at  the  Universities,  it  was  strong  among  the 
clergy ;  and  it  was  by  Calvinists  that  England  was  represented 
abroad  when  the  king  sent  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.     Yet 
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it  was  impossible  thiit  this  system  slimild  continue  to  animate 
the  English  Church.  It  was  opposed  to  her  tradition  and 
history ;  it  had  never  won  expression  in  her  authorised  i'orniu- 
laries ;  strictly  interpreted,  it  was  irreconcilable  with  her  Prayer 
Book  and  Articles.  Bancroft's  successor  as  Archbishop — Abbot 
— was,  it  is  true,  a  Calvinist ;  but  the  works  of  Hooker  and  of 
Bilson   were  still  the  true  expression  of  Anglican  feeling.     It 


LANCELOT     ANUUEWES. 

(liodlelaiL  Pkiuix  Galkry.) 

was  the  work  of  a  new  school  of  thought  to  put  Church 
teaching  forward  more  clearly.  Of  that  school  the  real  leaders 
were  Lancelot  Andrewes  and   William  Laud. 

Andrewes  may  be  said  with  truth  to  have  been  one  of  the  Lancelot 
most  learned  and  holy  men  by  \vhoni  the  Church  has  ever 
been  ruled.  His  sermons — quaint,  erudite,  humorous,  and 
spiritual — were  the  delight  of  his  own  age.  His  prayers  have 
been  constantly  brought  out  in  new  editions,  and  have  been 
the  companions  of  the  piety  of  two  centuries.     His  controversial 
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writinjTs  laid  the  foundation  nl'  the  Angliuan  pnsition  as  it  was 
exprcssed  and  defended  by  tlie  divines  of  the  rest  of  the 
century.  Tlie  special  characteristic  of  his  work  was  its  appeal 
to  primitive  antiquity  and  the  resort  for  interpretation  to  the 
historical  foriiiularics  of  the  undivided  Clinrch.  The  streni,nh 
of  the  appeal  which  he  made  to  the  iatelligouce  of  his  own 
and  the  next  age  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  spoke  to  the  heart 
no  less  than  to  the  head. 
The  As  Andrcwes  followed  Hooker,  so  Laud  consciously  modelled 

"Annin-  himself  upou  Andrewes.  And  they  were  the  leaders  of  a  party 
whose  aim  it  was  to  reconcile  Anglicanism  to  Catholicit}-, 
and  piet}'  to  learning.  Bilson,  Buckeridge,  Neile,  Bramhall, 
Mountague,  Mainwaring,  Cosin,  Jeremy  Taylor,  were  each  in 
their  way  typical  of  a  particular  side  of  a  movement  which 
designed  to  influence  all  classes  of  English  society.  The  part}^ 
soon  won  0-w  nickname  of  Arminians,  fi'om  their  fancied 
resemblance  to  tiiose  who  in  Holland  had  protested  against 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  ])redestination,  and  who  were  crushed 
by  Maurice  of  Nassau  and  proscribed  by  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
Their  polemical  position  is  expressed  with  clearness  and  force 
in  books  such  as  J.,aud's  "  Controversy  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher," 
which  Charles  I.,  in  his  last  hours,  recommended  to  his  children 
as  the  best  prcser\'ative  against  Popery  and  Puritanism. 
"  Scripture  is  the  ground  of  our  belief,"  said  Hooker ;  it  Aras 
the  work  of  the  English  Arminians  to  show  that  the  belief 
thus  grounded  was  witnessed  to  by  tradition,  historic 
continuity,  and  reason.  The  principle  to  which  they  appealed 
was  utterly  opposed  to  the  Calvinistic  individualism  ;  for  they 
relied  ultimate^,  not  on  the  individual,  but  on  a  power  altogether 
outside  self,  on  the  eternal  force  that  makes  for  righteousness. 

William  Laud  was  born  at  Reading  in  1.573.  He  took  his 
degree  from  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1598,  and  two  years 
later  was  ordained  deacon  by  Young,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that — 

"Fiudinjf  his  study  raised  above  the  systems  and  opinions  of  the  age, 
upon  the  noble  foundations  of  the  fathers,  councils,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  [lie]  early  presaged  that  he  would  be  an  iustrumeut  of  restoring 
the  Onirch  from  the  narrow  and  private  priuciples  of  modern  times  to 
the  more  enlarged,  liberal,  and  public  sentiments  of  the  Apostolic  and 
primitive  ages." 
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Laud  found  himself  in  the  midst  oi  a  C'alviiiistic  university, 
and  in  his  carhest  writings  and  sermons  he  took  up  the  cudgels 
against  the  dominant  party.  In  160()  he  was  of  sufficient  note 
to  be  preached  against  almost  by  name  as  a  "  mongi-el — half 
Papist,  half  Protestant.'  He  had  already  made  friendships  in 
the  oTeat  world,  and  he  had  been  led  into  an  ecclesiastical 
irregularity — that  of  marrying  a  divorced  woman'  to  her  lover, 
Charles    Blount,    Lord    Mountjov,    afterwards    Karl    of  Dorset. 

Li  Kill  he  was  elected, 
in  a  hut  contest  which 
needed  the  king's  con- 
firmation to  becotne 
valid.  President  of  his 
College.  He  was  nevei' 
nmch  in  favour  with 
.James  1.,  who  was  too 
much  of  a  Calvinist  to 
sympathise  with  his 
opinions:  but  he  became 
a  warm  friend,  and  in- 
deed the  only  wise  ad- 
viser, of  Buckingham, 
and  towards  the  close 
of  .James's  reign  he  was 
on  the  road  to  the 
highest  preferment.  He 
became  Dean  of 
Gloucester  in  1616, 
where  he  restored  the 
cathedral  to  decency 
and  compelled  conformity  to  the  formularies  of  the  Chtu-ch. 
Li  1621  he  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Thence  he 
was  raised  in  1626  to  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1()2S  to  London, 
and  in  1633  to  Canterbury.  From  that  time  to  his  imprison- 
ment, on  March  1,  1642,  the  history  of  religion  in  England  is 
the  history  of  his  measures  and  of  his  influence. 

Laud's  aims  may  be  simmied  up  brief!}'  as  of  three  kinds. 

[1  The  divorced  wife  of  Lord  Rich.  Laud  was  doubtless  influenced  liy  tlie  f.ict 
th.at  he  was  Lord  Mountjoy's  chaplain  ;  but  he  bitterly  reiicntcd  the  deed  in  his 
later  years.     .SVr  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  in  Bkt.  .Vat.  Biogmjihi/.] 
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His  chiefest  purpose  was  to  purge  from  the  English  (Jhurch 
the  dregs  of  Calvinism.  Secondly,  he  desired  to  establish  for 
ever  the  via  media  of  the  Church,  as  apart  from  both  Rome 
and  Geneva.  And,  thirdl}-,  his  position  was  eminently  con- 
servative. Modern  writers  have  represented  him  as  a  refoi-mer, 
as  one  engaged  like  Strafford  in  the  pursuit  of  a  visionary 
ideal.  This  is  surely  an  error.  Thougli  his  measures  for  the 
enforcement  of  decency  and  order,  for  the  punishment  of 
moral  ott'ences,  and  the  enforccMuent  of  the  rubrics  and  canons 
of  the  Church  on  those  who  had  vowed  to  obey  them  effected 
a  reformation  of  manners,  yet  his  aim  was  never  to  improve 
upon  the  Reformation  settlement  or  to  make  an  ideal  Anglican 
Church  ;  but  sim23ly  to  obey  himself,  and  to  oblige  others  to 
obey,  the  orders  which  the  Church  in  her  fixed  formidaries 
had  given.  This  explains  his  constant  appeal  to  Articles, 
Canons,  Laws — to  the  recognised  rules  of  the  English  Church. 
This  makes  his  answer,  at  his  ti'ial,  so  convincing  on  its  own 
ground.  He  had  done  nothing  new :  he  had  chapter  and  verse 
for  everything  he  did.  It  may  have  been  wise  for  Puritan 
opponents  to  cut  oft'  his  head  because  he  was  their  bitter  foe  ; 
but  it  was  a  position  utterly  untenable  to  assert  that  he  was 
the  introducer  of  innovations,  that  he  desired  to  sidnvcrt  the 
Protestant  religion. 

Through  his  friendship  with  Buckingham  Laud  first  won 
influence  over  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  influence  strengthened 
and  confirmed  when  Charles  became  king.  His  was  just  the 
character  to  balance  that  of  the  young  monarch.  Charles 
was  thoroughly  well-meaning  and  in  intention  honom'able, 
but  he  was  weak  and  shifty,  and  at  the  same  time  head- 
strong and  obstinate.  It  seemed  as  though  ho  had  no  fixed 
moral  principles.  He  could  never  be  relied  upon  to  stand 
firm  on  what  he  believed  to  be  true.  Laud,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  utterly  without  craft.  His  beliefs  were  very 
definite  :  to  him  the  diflference  between  right  and  wrong  was 
always  exactly  and  rigidly  marlced  out,  and  duty  was  never 
to  be  forgotten  or  laid  by.  His  conscientiousness  was  mmute, 
his  straightforwardness  almost  brutal.  One  point  at  least  he 
instilled  into  Charles,  that  last  shred  of  consistency — his 
devotion   to   the  essential   system    of  the   Church. 

Laud's   forcible   policy  had    the    defects    inseparable    from 
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liis  clmractcr.  He  saw  the  present  and  the  far  future  :  there 
was  for  him  no  middle  distance.  He  could  not  foresee  the 
immediate  results  of  his  work  either  in  England  or  in  Scot- 
lajid.  It  was  tins  which  caused  the  utter  failure,  for  the  time, 
of  his  policy,  the  destruction  of  Episcopacy,  the  suppression 
of  Church  worship,  and  less  clearly,  but  still  truly,  the  Civil 
War  itself  But  it  was  this,  nevertheless,  which  caused  the 
restoration  of  Anq:licanism  and  its  firm  position  durint;-  later 
centuries.  If  Laud  had  been  more  careful  and  less  tliorough, 
the  work  that  he  did  would  never  have  been  done.  No  one 
has  expressed  the  side  of  his  action  which  was  most  apparent 
to  his  own  time  more  clearly  than  Clarendon,  whose  words  are 
too  weighty  and  too  characteristic  for  paraphrase. 

"He  wjis  :\  iiinii  ■■  [says  the  Clianccllor.  wlio  liad  Iiiiuself  as  a  youus; 
man  attempted,  with  some  tementy,  to  advise  aud  to  w.irn  the  Arehbishoji] 
■■  of  great  eom-a<je  and  resohition,  and  being-  most  assured  within  liimself, 
that  he  i)ro])Osed  no  end  in  all  his  actions  or  designs  than  what  was 
pious  aud  .inst  (as  snre  uo  man  liad  ever  a  heart  more  entire  to  the 
king,  the  Oiureh,  or  his  country),  he  never  studied  the  best  ways  to 
tliose  ends:  lie  tliiiuglit,  it  may  be,  that  any  art  or  industry  that  way  would 
discredit,  or  at  least  make  the  integrity  of  the  end  suspected,  let  the  cause 
1)6  what  it  will.  He  did  court  persons  too  little  ;  nor  cared  to  make  liis 
designs  aud  purposes  appear  as  candid  as  they  were,  by  showing  them  in 
any  otiier  dress  tlian  their  own  natural  beauty  or  roughness ;  aud  did  not 
consider  eno\igh  what  men  said,  or  wei'p  like  to  say,  of  him.  If  the  faults 
and  vices  were  fit  to  lie  looked  into,  and  discovered,  let  the  persons  be 
who  tliey  would  that  were  guilty  of  them,  they  were  sure  to  find  no 
connivance  or  favour  from  him.  He  intended  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
sliould  be  felt,  as  well  as  spoken  of,  aud  that  it  should  be  applied  to 
tl:e  greatest  and  most  splendid  transgressors,  as  well  as  to  the  punish- 
ment of  smaller  offences  and  meaner  offenders;  and  tliereupon  called 
for,  or  cherished  the  discovery  of  those  who  were  not  careful  to  cover 
their  own  inicpiities,  tliinking  they  were  above  the  reach  of  other  men's. 
or  their  power  or  will  to  chastise.  Persons  of  honour  and  great  quality, 
of  the  court  and  of  the  country,  were  eveiy  day  cited  into  the  High 
Commission  Court,  upon  the  fame  of  their  incontinence,  or  other  scandal 
in  their  lives,  and  were  there  prosecuted  to  their  shame  and  punish- 
ment; and  as  the  shame  (which  they  called  an  insolent  triumph  ui)on 
their  degree  and  quality,  and  levelling  them  with  the  common  people) 
was  never  forgotten,  but  watched  for  revenge  ;  so  the  fines  imposed  there 
were  the  more  questioned,  and  repineil  against,  because  they  were  assigned 
to  the  rebuilding  and  repairing  St.  Paufs  Church ;  and  thought  therefore 
to  be  the  more  severely  imposed  and  tlie  less  compassionately  reduced  and 
excused,    winch   likewise   made   the    jurisdiction    aud   rigour"  of    the   star- 
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cliaiiibi'i-  iiKirr  frit  .niiil  inuniiiircd  against,  wliicli  sluirpencd  many  men's 
liiunours  aJ;■ain^^t  the  liisliops,  hoforc  tlicv  liad  any  ill-inlenficiii  tiiwnrds 
the   church.'" 

Setting  out  wiili  this  idea  of  t'lifurcing  moral  (irdiM-  in  an 
age  of  licence,  and  of  compelling-  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church,  Laud  was  read\',  as  were  the  other  bishops  of  the 
school  of  which  lie  was  the  leader,  tn  takr  advantage  of  any 
signs  of  a  reaction  in  favour  of  personal  hoHness  or  againsti 
the  narrowness  of  Calvinist  theology.  The  latter  movement 
was  illustrated,  in  ltJ24,  in  the  controvt'rsy  which  centred 
round  the  scholar  and  pamphleteer  liichard  .Mountaguc, 
Rector    of   Stanfortl    IJivers,    Essex. 

Mountaguc  was   a    Cambridoe  divine,  who  had  assisted  Sir  J;*?*  ^^^ 

^        .  .  o  >  _  Calvinism; 

Henry  Savile  in  the  literary  work  which  he  carried  on  at  Mouutague. 
Eton,  and  who  had  been  asked  by  James  1.  to  answer 
Baronius.  He  had  worked,  on  the  lines  of  Oasanbon,  at  the 
early  Fathers  and  Councils,  and  had  set  himself  to  show  to 
the  people  as  well  as  to  the  learned  that  the  Church  of 
England  stood  "  in  the  gap  against  ruritanism  and  Popery, 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  ancient  piety."  He  came  into 
controversy  with  certain  "Komish  rangers,"  who  endeavoured 
to  convert  his  flock,  no  less  than  with  Puritan  ministers  and 
a  Puritan  House  of  Commons.  His  popular  ]iamphlet,  "  A 
New  Gag  for  an  Old  Goose,"  was  a  rejily  t(.)  a  llomanist 
attack  entitled  "  A  Gag  for  the  New  Gospel."  The  Commons 
attacked  him.  and  a  lengthy  controversy  ensued.  The  bishops 
of  Latid's  party  defended  him,  but  the  Connnons  refused  to 
be  pacified.  Charles  finally  endeavoured  to  stop  all  controversy 
by  a  declaration  connnanding  silence  on  the  deep  questions  of 
predestination  and  election.  In  1G28  the  same  policy  was 
followed  up  by  the  declaration  prefixed  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  which  at  least  bore  the  appearance  of  a  plea  for 
peace   and   quietness. 

But  the  Commons  continued  to  attack  the  Arminians ; 
they  were  far  from  mollified  by  Mountague's  appointment,  to 
a  bishopric.  I)r.  ilainwaring,  for  a  sermon  which  Lau<l  him- 
self considered  injudicious,  Dr.  Cosin,  for  a  book  of  private 
devotion  which  the  Puritans  considered  Popish,  were  de- 
nounced in  the  strongest  manner.  A  connnittee  on  religion 
presented  its   report    strongly    adverse   to   the   Laudian  s(']iool, 
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and  Eliot  donouncctl  the  policy  of  silence.  The  House  of 
Commons  became  "a  school  of  theology,"  and  the  natural 
results  followed  from  the  discussion  of  a  science  by  those  who 
had   not   studied   its   rudiments.     The   debates   belong   to   the 
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history  of  the  country :  religion  becauie  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  the  parliamentary  opposition.  A  temjiorary  silence 
was  caused  by  some  bold  measures  of  the  king,  by  the 
imprisonment  of  Eliot,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
a  royal  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  old  paths  and  to 
the  Petition  of  Right  (p.  1.5). 

It  was  during  this  pause  before  the  great  struggle  that 
Laud's  chief  work  was  done;  and  it  is  here  that  we  may 
titly  notice  some  of  its  chief  characteristics. 

1.  His  tolerance.  AVhen  the  House  of  Conunons  would 
interpret  the  .Articles  in  a  Calvinistic  sen.se,  and  force  others 
so  to  interpret  them,  he  wrote,  "  All  consent  in  all  ages,  as 
far  as  I  have  observ(  d,  to  an  article  or  canon,  is  to  itself  as 
It  is  laid  down  in  the  body  of  it;   and  if  it  bear  more  senses 
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than  one,  it  is  lawful  for  any  man  to  choose  what  sense  his 
judgment  directs  him  to,  so  that  it  he  a  sense  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  faith,  and  that  ho  hold  it  peaceably,  ■with- 
out distracting  the  ('hurch,  and  this  till  the  Chiu-ch  which  made 
the  article  determine  its  sense ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Church 
hath  been  in  all  ages,  or  the  most,  to  require  consent  to  articles 
in  general  as  much  as  may  be,  because  that  is  the  way  of  unit}', 
and  the  Chiu'ch  in  high  }Doints  requiriug  assent  to  jDarticulars 
hath  been  rent."  It  was  his  wisdom  "in  high  points"  never 
to  require  "assent  unto  particulars,"  and  it  was  here  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  steadfast  policy  of  the  Puritans  and  the 
Commons.  Yet  certainly  no  man  was  ever  less  disposed  to 
prefer  peace  to  truth.  He  acted  fearlessly  on  his  own  convic- 
tions, yet  he  was  always  ready  to  make  peace  between  those 
whose  convictions  led  them  into  conflict.  He  was  ready  to 
meet    half-way    the    more    thoughtful    minds    in    the    ('hurch, 


THE    LOMEll    IIOISI:    (ir    C0XV0C.\TIO.\". 
(Frmn  a  jn-iiit  of  liVl-i  ) 

even  though  their  thoughts  7night  not  run  in  most  orthodo.K 
channels.  We  find  him  in  the  clo.sest  relaiious  wiih  Chilling- 
worth  and  Hales.  The  former  had  been  w..n  back  from 
Roman  Catholicism  to  a  great  extent  by  his  influence,  in 
1637  the  "Religion  of  Protestants  "  issued  from  the  p'-oss(p.  135). 
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It  oontiiins  Laiul's  jn-inciplcs  as  tliey  appear  after  passing 
through  the  acute  and  logical  brain  of  Cliillingwortli ;  its 
main  diesis  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  a  passage  from  Laud's 
own  writings:  "The  Church  of  England  never  declared  that 
every  one  of  her  articles  are  fundamental  in  the  faith  ;  for  it 
is  one  thing  to  say  no  one  of  them  is  superstitious  or 
erroneous,  and  quite  another  to  say  every  one  of  them  is 
fundamental  and  that  in  every  part  of  it  to  all  n^en's  belief." 
Hales  had  not  the  keen  wit  of  Chillingworth,  but  by  his 
learning,  by  his  gentle  manners  and  his  simple  life,  left  a 
name  which  was  honoured  and  beloved  for  many  generations. 
Few  libraries  of  tho  next  two  centuries  were  without  a  copy 
of  the  "Golden  Remains  of  the  Ever  Memoralile  .bilm  Hales." 
For  him  Laud  had  temperate  reasonings  but  a  real  .sympathy. 
Those  whom  the  Puritans  banned  for  heresy  Laud  loved  for 
their  thoughtful  conscientiousness. 

2.  Side  b)'  side  with  Laud's  tolerant  spirit  stands  his  love 
of  learning.  And,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  scholar  and 
statesman,  "he  was  the  first  Primate  of  All  Fuglaml  for  many 
generations  ^v'ho  proved  himself  by  his  acts  to  be  a  tolerant 
theologian." '  To  him  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  he 
became  Chancellor  in  1630,  owes  its  unique  collection  of  Oriental 
MSS.  He  founded  an  Arabic  professorship,  and  enconraged  the 
learned  labours  of  the  divines  who  made  famous  the  Caroline 
age  of  English  divinit}'.  Though  he  w\as  far  too  active  a  man 
to  be  a  close  scholar,  probably  no  interest  lay  nearer  his  heart 
than  his  love  of  learning. 

'■).  He  fought  ibi-  morality.  This  was  the  strength,  in  spite  of 
its  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  procedure,  of  the  Court  of 
High  Commission.  The  plain  obligations  of  simple  morality 
were  in  sad  need  of  public  enforcement,  and  the  Court  enforced 
them  without  respect  of  persons. 

4.  But  the  most  prominent  characteristic,  to  all  appearance, 
of  Laud's  policy  was  its  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  State 
Through  his  action  the  theory  of  Divine  Eight — that  theory 
which,  in  opposition  to  Jesuit  and  to  Republican  teaching,  sought 
to  found  government  not  on  the  shifting  sands  of  popular 
opinion  or  the  arbitrary  direction  of  a  religious  power,  but  on  right, 
inherent  fitness,  and  Divine  direction — seemed  to  be  smliodied 
'  Gladstone's  Romanes  Lecture,  p.   H8.     Cf.  Gardiner.  "  Civil  War,'  II.,  108. 
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in  practical  wcirkiiiL;'.  Chiuvh  and  Stall'  workrd  haml  in  liaiul.  Church 
The  Churcli  condennied  the  enemies  of  the  State.  When  tln' 
Short  Parliament  refused  supphcs,  Convocation  supplied  tlic 
king's  necessities.  The  State  carried  out  the  decrees  of  the 
Church.  It  was  a  theory  and  a  practice  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Laud.  Ever}-  part}-  of  the  time  saw  in  the  State  the  natm-al 
protector  and  enforcer  of  its  religious  opinions  ;  I'uritanism  still 
more  than  Anglicanism  would  invoke  the  aid  of  the  secular 
power.  Laud  sat  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  in  the  High 
Commission.  It  was  dithcult  to  distinguish  his  functions,  and 
he  rightly  bore  his  shai-e,  perhaps  more  than  liis  .share,  of  the 
unpopularity  of  those  extra-legal  tribunals.  But  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  consider  the  archbishop  as  a  convinced  supporter 
of  arbitraiy  power.  The  notion  of  a  Divine  Right  :)f  kings  did 
not  assume  real  prominence  till  Charles's  title  to  rule  came 
into  questiiin  :  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  ever  assumed  pro- 
minence in  the  mind  of  Laud.  For  him  the  question  was  first 
ecclesiastical,  and  it  was  enough  for  him  to  accept  the  royal 
suiiremacy  in  the  Church  as  it  was  established  by  existing  law 
and  custom,  and  to  use  it  for  the  great  ends  which  he  hojied 
to  accom]ilish  by  its  means.  But  sucli  a  weapon  is  two-edged, 
and  it  was  by  it  that  Land  himself  lost  power  and  life. 

Had  Laud's  work  and  the  king's    ditiiculties   been  eontinctl  ijaud's 

~  ...  Failure. 

to  England,  it  is  possible  that  they  tnight  have  ended  withuut 

disaster.  But  the  Irisli  rebellion,  coming  after  Stratt'ord's 
strong  government  and  his  Laudian  measures  for  the  support 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  outburst  of  anti-Erastian  and 
nationalist  enthusiasm  among  the  Scots,  joined  with  the  rising 
current  of  political  oj^position  in  England  to  sweep  away  for 
the  time  every  vestige  of  his  power. 

At  the  time  when  the  castle  of  cards  in  Scotland  was 
falling  about  Charles's  ears  Laud  seemed  to  have  trinm])lied 
at  home  over  every  opposition.  He  had  vindicated  his  right 
to  visit  the  universities,  he  had  carried  out  a  metropolitical 
visitation  throughout  his  province  with  extraordinary  success. 
He  had  swept  from  his  ]-)ath  the  time-serving  Latitudinarian 
Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Even  when  the  Sliort  Parlia- 
ment had  shown  how  determined  was  the  aim  of  the  political 
leaders  to  upset  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  he  had  so 
laboriously    reared    up,    lie    did    not    desist    from    his    purpose. 
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Convocation  passed  new  canons  at  the  very  time  when  political 
opposition  wiis  at  its  height. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  official  records  how  tar  Laud  succeeded 
in  enforcing  conformity  to  Prayer  Book,  Articles,  and  Canons. 
It  is  at  once  more  difficult  and  more  interesting  to  estimate 
how  far  the  majority  of  the  English  clergy  were  in  genumo 
svmpathy  with  his  ideal.  We  have,  however,  two  prominent 
Hgures  of  the  time,  representmg  different  types  of  character 
and  modes  of  life,  in  whom  we  can  readily  trace  his  influence. 
Nicholas  Ferrar  and  George  Herbert  were  both  in  tliur.jugh 
sympathy  with  the  Cathohc  Anglicanism  of  their  archbishop. 
Ferrar— at  one  time  member  of  Parliament  for  Lymington 
Figures:  :iiid  prominent  in  opposition  to  the  Crown,  greatly  interested 
(1)  Nicholas  in  iiie  colonisation  of  Virginia,  a  man  of  affairs  as  well  as  a 
^*""'  scholar— retired  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  into  the  country,  and 
settled  his  mother  and  his  family  at  Little  Gidding,  in  Hunting- 
donshire. Having  been  ordained  deacon  by  Laud,  he  set  himself 
to  revive  the  "  religious  "  life  in  the  English  Church.  His  house- 
hold lived  entu-ely  by  rule— tixed  devotion,  tixed  arrangement  of 
the  day,  regular  work,  regidar  charities.  "  The  world  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot,"  the  happy  family,  watching  at  midnight  to 
give  praise  to  God,  and  busying  themselves  in  active  works  of 
piety  and  education,  lived  on  undisturbed  till  their  house  was 
sacked  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  in  1646. 

The  simplicity,  holiness,  and  peace  of  their  life  is  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  tui'bulence  and  self-seeking  of  the 
world  without.  The  example  was  not  lost.  Favoured  as  was 
the  household  by  the  king  and  the  archbishop,  it  was  no 
less  attractive  to  many  wearied  spirits.  "  'Tis  tit  to  tell  the 
reader,"  sajs  Isaac  Walton — 

"  that  in.-iny  of  the  clergy  that  were  more  iueliued  to  pi'actical  piety 
than  to  ih)ubtful  and  needless  disputations  did  often  come  to  Gidding 
Hall  and  make  themselves  a  part  of  that  happy  society,  and  stay  a  week 
or  more,  and  join  with  Mr.  Ferrar  and  the  family  in  these  devotions,  and 
assist  and  ease  him  or  them  in  their  watch  by  night ;  and  these  various 
devotions  had  never  less  than  two  of  the  domestic  family  in  the  night ; 
and  the  watch  was  always  kept  in  the  church  or  oratory,  unless  in  extreme 
cold  winter  nights,  and  then  it  was  maintained  in  a  parlor  that  had  a  fire 
in  it,  and  the  parlor  was  fitted  for  that  purpose,  and  tliis  course  of  piety 
and  ereat  liberality  to  his  poor  neighbours  Mr.  Ferrar  maintained  till  his 
death." 
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George  Herbert  \v;is  not  u  recluse — ho  was  a  siiiiple  rountrv 
parson.  A  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  IVnibroke,  a  hriUiant 
scholar  and  a  courtly  gentleman,  public  orator  at  Cambridge, 
admired  and  honoured  by  the  king,  a  brilliant  career  was 
opened  to  him.  It  was  long  before  he  could  decide 
whether   to    attach   himself    to    the   "  painted   pleasures   of    a 


(2)  George 
Herbert. 


irriLK    l-.IUDIMi    CllllICII. 


Court  life,  or  betake  himself  to  a  study  of  divinity,  and  enter 
into  sacred  orders,  to  which  his  dear  mother  had  often  per- 
suaded him."  At  length  he  was  ordained  deacon,  but  he 
hesitated  to  assume  greater  responsibility  till  Laud  persuaded 
him,  and  he  accepted  the  living  of  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury. 
At  Bemerton  ho  lived,  as  he  wrote,  the  ideal  life  of  "  A 
Priest  to  the  Temple."     While  his  simple  sermons  and  his  life 
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of  goodness  won  his  people  to  a  good  life,  he  was  writing 
poems  wliich  .should  catch  the  hearts  of  the  next  generation 
jind  enlist  men's  sentiment  and  sympathy  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Church.  Herbert's  life  was  itself  the  noblest  of  his 
poems,  and  while  it  had  the  beauty  of  his  verses  it  had  their 
quaintnesses  as  well.  Those  exquisite  lines  of  his,  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  age  and  his  style,  give  a  picture  suggestive 
of  his  own  character : — 


TIIK     BECTOllY,    UESIERTUX,     IVILTS. 

"Sweet  day,  so  cool,  .'iO  calm,  so  bright, 
Tlie  liviflal  of  the  earth  and  sky." 

Ferrar  and   Herbert   could    not  fail   to    be   friends 
"devout  lives,"  says  Isaac  Walton— 


Their 


■'were  both  so  noted  that  the  f;oncr;i]  report  of  their  sanetity  gave  tlieni 
occa-siou  to  renew  that  slight  aequaiutance  wliich  was  begun  at  tlieir  being 
couteiuiior.-iries  in  Cambridge,  and  this  now  holy  frieudsliip  was  niain- 
tiiined  witliout  any  interview,  but  only  by  loving  and  endearing  letters." 

And  it  was  to  Ferrar  that  Herbert  bequeathed  the  manu- 
script of  his  poems,  which  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death 
were  given  to  the  world.     The  recluse  and  the  country  parson 
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were  the  fairest  examples  of  the  religious  life  of  the  age  ;  but 
there  were  otlicrs,  such  as  those  of  whom  Isaac  Walton  wrote 
so  touchingly,  who  showed  the  influence  which  the  school  of 
Andrewes  and  Laud  could  exercise  on  the  most  divergent 
characters.     It  has  been  happily  said '  that — 

"What  seems  to  Lave  beeu  the  j)eculiar  mission  of  Herbert  and  of  his 
fellows  is  that  they  showed  the  English  peoi)lo  what  a  fine  gentleman,  who 


N'l'.    Jilll.N'.S    ClUlall.    LKEDS. 


was  also  a  Christian  ami  a  Chnrchnian,  might  be.  They  set  the  tone  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  they  revealed,  with  no  inefficient  or  temporary 
effect,  to  the  uncultured  and  unlearned  the  true  refinement  of  worsliip. 
They  united  delicacy  of  taste  in  their  choice  of  ornament  and  of  music 
■with  culture  of  expi-es.sion  and  of  reserve,  and  they  showed  tli.it  this  was 
not  incompatible  with  devoted  work  and  life." 

In  such  ways  Laud's  work  was  felt  throughout  England. 
But  when  the  Long  rarliamont  met  the  end  of  it  was 
come.  On  December  18,  KMO,  he  was  impeached  on  a 
general  charge  of  high  treason.  "  I  stayed,"  he  writes  in  his 
diary,     at  Lambeth  till  the  evening,  to  avoid  the  gazing  of  the 

'  By  .■\rr.  .T.  H.  Shorthouse.  preface  to  Herbert's  "Temple,''  p.  xxiv. 
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people.  I  went  to  evening  prayer  in  my  chajn  1.  'I'lir  I'sulms 
of  the  day.  xciii.  and  xciv.,  and  oap.  .")()  of  l.saiah,  jfavc  nic 
great  comfort.  God  make  mc  worth}-  of  it  and  tit  to  receive  it. 
As  I  went  to  my  barge  hundreds  of  my  poor  nei^hlioiirs  stood 
there  and  prayed  for  my  safety  and  rctiiiii  to  my  lii)us(\  ior 
which  I  bless  ( lod  and  them." 

The  work  of  the  next  year  was  onlirely  to  reverses  what  i;:niil 
had  done.  Vet  already  there  were  signs  that  it  was  the  strongest 
part  of  that  system  of  government  in  Church  and  State  against 
which  Parliament  was  to  Hght.  'J'he  connnon  people  were  being 
taught  to  love  the  Church  as  his  poor  neighbours  hjved  Laud. 
The  more  thoughtful  laymen  were  learning  to  see  in  it  "  a  shelter 
against  the  oppressive  monotony  of  a  democratic  "  religionism. 

When  the  dominant  party  in  the  Commons  determined  to 
destroy  J"^j)iscopacy,  Falkland  and  Selden  stood  aside  from 
Hampden  and  I'ym.  Hyde,  to  whom  the  Cliurcli  appeared  as  a 
safeguard  of  order  and  decent  devotion,  and  Falkland,  whose 
foresight  showed  him  that  the  Church,  not  Puritanism,  was  the 
defender  of  intellectual  liberty,  drew  sword  for  "  Church  and 
king."  A  hori-or  of  the  inquisitorial  system  of  Presbj'terianisra 
was  already  showing  itself.  On  February  27,  1041,  a  great 
petition  from  Chcshh'e  was  jjresented  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  expressed  a  considerable  body  of  lay  feeling,  and  protested 
against  the  sidistitution  of  a  tyramiy  of  "  near  forty  thousand 
Church  govcrnoi-s "  for  the  rule  of  ordinaries,  "  easily  respon- 
sible tor  Parliament  for  any  deviation  from  the  rule  of  law." 
When  the  king  set  up  his  standard,  it  was  the  Church  more 
than  any  other  institution  which  gave  him  his  following,  and 
the  Church  because  she  seemed  to  represent  a  reasonable 
liberty,  which  was  threatened  even  hy  those  whose  noble 
aim  was  ])olitical  freedom. 


JOHN 
BROWN. 

Puritan- 
ism and 
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fonnity. 


The  accession  of  James  T.  once  more  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
Puritan  party.  For  he  had  been  brought  up  among  Presby- 
terians, had  been  th(j  pu])il  of  George  Buchanan,  and  a  frequent 
hearer  of  the  disciples  of  John  Knox  :  he  had  invited  Cart- 
wright,  the  I<!ader  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  to  a  ])ro- 
fessorship  m  Scotland  :  had  wi-itten  to  EUzabeth  on  his  behalf 
when  he  was  out  of  tlie  royal  favour,  and  had  even  pleaded  for 
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Uilal,  the  raritan,  when  Ihe    L'oiirl,  ul'   liigli  (-'oiiiiiiission    was 

in  the  full  tide  of  its  tyranny.     Moreover,  he  had  in  a  General 

Assembly    of    thr    Kirk    of    Scotlaiul,    in     I ")!)(),    cxju'csscd    his 

opinion    that    their    Presbyterian    rhun-ii    was    "the    purest    in 

the  world,"  declaring  at  the  same  time  tliai  ilir  service  of  the 

English    Church    was    "but    an    evil-said    Mass    in     English," 

"wanting   nothing    of   the    Mass    itself"    except    the    adoration 

of  the   Host.     It   was   reasonable    to   suppose,    tlicrefore,    that 

even   if  he   did   not   consent    to    remodel      the   Church    after 

Puritan   ideas,   he   would    not   br    likely  to   look   upon    thosc^ 

ideas   as   criminal.     Acting   upon    this    supposition,    they   nut  The 

him    on    his    way  to    London     in     IGO.S,    and     nresenteil     the  MiUenary 

.  .    "^  ...        Petition. 

Millenary    Petition,    so    called    as    representing   the   views    of   a 

thousand  of  the  clergy.  It  was  moderate  in  tone  :  there  was 
no  expression  of  any  desire  to  remodel  the  Chureii  alter  the 
Presbyterian  form,  no  assailing  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
no  assertion  of  the  miscripturalness  of  Episcopacy.  The 
petitioners  asked  for  certain  alterations  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
SUCH  as  the  removal  of  the  words  "absolution"  and  "]>riest"; 
they  pleaded  against  the  use  of  tlie  sign  of  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, and  of  the  ring  in  marriage  :  against  the  use  of  the  cap 
and  surplice,  and  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  rite  of  con- 
Krmation.  They  petitioned  also  against  "  longsomcness  of 
service  and  the  abuse  of  Church  songes  and  music,"  against 
baptism  by  wonjen,  and  against  excommunication  by  such 
hi\  jiersons  as  the  archdeacon's  commissary,  or  for  triHes, 
and  without  the  consent  of  pastors.  They  asked  further 
for  the  restriction  of  ordination  to  those  who  coidd  pn^ich, 
and  for  the  removal  of  abuses  connected  with  the  o]ipressive 
civil  coiu'ts,  tithe  impropriations,  and  pluralities. 

It  .seemed  for  a  time  as  if  their  petition  might  be  fruitful 
of  good  result.  The  following  July  the  king  of  his  own  accord 
announr'cd  that  he  wished  to  encoiu'age  the  growth  of  a 
preaching  ministry  by  setting  asid(^  some  of  the  impropriate 
tithes  belonging  to  the  Crown  for  llic  ]inrp(isc.  In  tlie 
autumn  also  he  issued  a  proclamation  lo  tiic  clleri  ibat  ho 
was  prepared  to  correct  all  abuses  in  the  Clnn-eli,  and  foi-  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  necessary  information  summoned  a 
conference  to  meet  in  his  presence  in  the  course  of  the 
following   winter.     It    was   in   answer    to    this   summons   that 
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1111    ilic  14th  of  January, 


the  ILiiiiptoii  Court  Conference  met 
l(i04.  When  it  (Hd  meet  it  was  clt  uv  Jioiii  the  outset  that  the 
lioiies  of  the  Puritans  were  dooined  to  disa]ipointiuent  (]).  2G). 
The  king  showed  hiinseh'  the  partial  advocate  of  the  Church 
rather  than  the  impartial  arbiter  of  the  conference;  he  spoke 
contemptuously  of  Presbyterianisui  as  a<,n-eeiu<i'  with  Monarchy 
no  better  than  God  with  the  devil,  and  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ceedings he  shuffled  out  of  the  room  declaring  thai  lie  w;iii]d 
cither  make  these  Church  reformers  conform  themselves  or  he 
would  harry  thom  out  of  the  land.  The  bishops  were  de- 
liffhted,  ilir  I'uiitans  dejected.  It  has  been  described,  not 
without  reason,  as  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  Churcli  of  England 
when  an  opportunity  of  conciliation  had  unexpected!}^  re- 
turned and  was  foolishly  lost.  For  most  of  the  demands  of 
the  discontented  were  moderate,  and  might  with  good  grace 
have  been  conceded  :  uideed,  many  of  them  had  to  be  con- 
ceded to  irresistible  necessity  in  after  days,  while  others  were 
conceded  freely  by  men  who  afterwards  felt  their  reasonable- 
ness.    But  James  was  wedded  to  "  historic  tradition." 

The  Hampton  Court  Conference  was  followed  by  the  canons 
of  Convocation  of  1604,  the  book  of  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  the  session  of  1603.  These  canons,  not  having  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  were  not  legally  binding  upon  the 
laity,  but  under  the  inspiration  of  Bancroft,  who  acted  as 
president,  they  were  so  constructed  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  any  man  who  disagreed  with  the  constitution  and  Articles 
of  the  Church  as  set  forth  in  them  to  remain  honestly  among 
its  clergy.  The  men  who  refused  to  accept  the  tests  thus 
imposed  were  deprived,  and  some  three  hundred  ministers 
submitted  to  ejection  from  their  cures. 

The  Separatists  outside  the  Church  shared  the  hopes 
cherished  by  the  rest  of  the  Puritans  on  the  accession  of 
James.  In  1603  they  too  presented  their  petition  to  the 
king,  pleading  for  enlarged  liberty  of  worship,  and  recalling 
the  hardships  many  of  them  had  endured  in  exile,  and  others 
from  grievous  persecutions  at  home.  They  also  referred  his 
Majesty  to  their  Confession  of  Faith  already  presented  to  him, 
and  briefly  stated  the  points  of  difference  between  thr^in  and 
the  Church  of  England. 

Many  of  the  exiles  referred  to   in  tins  petition  had  tied  to 
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Aiiistcrdam  after  tlie  execution  of  Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and 
Penry  in  1.593  (III,  p.  .502),  and  on  the  passing  of  the  .severe 
Conventicle  Act  which  followed.  Their  numbers  were  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  others  of  their  brethren  from  time  to  time. 
There  came  many  of  those  who,  as  already  stated,  refused 
the  subscription  required  by  the  canons  recently  enacted  by 
Convocation  :  and  subsequently  tlioiH'  came  also,  under  the 
leadership  of  William  Brewster  and  .John  Hobin.son,  the 
members  of  the  littU'  church  at  Scroobv,  in  Nottino-hamshire, 
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who  tlrd  to  Amsterdam  in  1608.  These  afterwards  removed 
to  Leyden,  and  thence  in  1G20  to  New  England,  and  are 
historiealh-  interesting  as  the  rilgrim  Fathers  ot'  America 
(p.  82). 

It  was  from  the  midst  of  this  exiled  coiniiiuiiiiy  ilius 
miscellaneously  gathered  in  Amsterdam  tliat  ilic  l-jiL;li--li 
Baptists  took  their  rise.  Previous  to  tliis  ihiTc  had  coine  to 
England  several  of  the  Cennaii  Anabaptists,  wlm  liad  been 
roughlv  handled  and  .sent  back,  but  no  native  I'umiinmity 
of  that  persuasion  had  as  yet  arisen.  'I'ln'  origin  of  ilic 
Baptist  denomination  df  a  later  -time  was  on  this  wise.  In 
1536    Menno  .Simons,  a  tiriest  of  tlie  Romish   Chiu'ch,  became 
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a  Protestant  and  joined  himself  to  one  of  the  Continental 
l'.ii]ttist  coinniunities.  In  January,  1537,  he  placed  himself 
at  llic  head  of  tliose  wlio  rose  up  and  resisted  the  proceedings 
of  the  violent  and  fanatical  Anabaptists  of  the  time.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  ability,  who  gave 
uj)  ail  for  his  religious  convictions.  Living  a  life  of  incessant 
labour  and  suftering,  as  the  result  of  his  earnest  and  successful 
ministry  compact  and  vigorous  churches  were  formed  in 
Emdcn,  e'ologne,  Wisniar,  and  Ilolstein,  as  well  as  in  Fries- 
land.  These  .Mennonite  communities  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Anabai)tists  of  the  Continent,  for  from  the  first  they 
refused  all  connection  with  the  party  of  Stork,  Stubner, 
Cellerarius,  and  Munzer,  who  indulged  in  enthusiastic  revela- 
tions which  were  ac'cepted  as  superseding  the  Scriptures.  The 
Mennonites  seem  to  have  received  their  special  views  from 
the  Swiss  Ikptists,  and  were  strongly  opposed  to  infant  baptism, 
practising-  only  the  baptism  of  adults.  Up  to  this  point,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  observed  that  they  were  not  imniersionists, 
but  administered  the  rite  only  by  affusion,  pouring  water  on 
the  head  of  the  ptn-son  received  into  the  visible  Church. 

John  Smyth  ami  Thomas  Helwys,  two  of  the  Amsterdam 
Puritan  exiles,  being  thrown  into  connection  with  them,  came 
to  embrace  their  views,  and,  together  with  some  thirty  others 
of  the  English  exiles,  formed  a  Baptist  church  in  that  city. 
In  I  Gil  Helwys  and  his  friend  John  Murton  returned  to 
l-jigland,  liringing  with  them  several  of  the  meniliers  of  this 
newly  organised  comnnmity,  and  in  London  founded  the  first 
English  Baptist  church  in  l(jl2.  A  second  chiu'ch  seems  to 
have  arisen  somewhere  near  Newgate  in  161.5,  of  which  ilurton 
was  tlic  pastor,  and  which  by  the  j'ear  I(i20  had  increased 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  meml)ers.  In  that  j'ear  also  we  find 
that  tliere  were  in  brotherly  relations  with  these  London 
churches  General  or  Arminian  Baptist  churches  in  Lincoln, 
Coventry,  Salisbury,  and  Tiverton.  Thus  the  earliest  Baptist 
chiu'ches  in  this  country  were  Mennonite  in  their  origin, 
continued  to  correspond  with  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Amsterdam,  and  baptised  after  their  mode  bj^  affusion.  Bap- 
tism by  immersion  seems  not  to  have  been  practised  in 
England  till  the  year  1641. 

The    Independents,   sometimes    known    as    Brownists    'Vol. 
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111.,  p.  592)  and  soinetiiucs  as  liavmuisls,  1  lioiiuli  nioi-i' l;oih'1'-  The  inde- 
ally  as  Sc']iamtists,  wlio  had  a  ciiurrli  in  Lniiilnii  ]iriiliali|y 
even  in  Mary's  I'eig'n,  and  cerlainl\-  ui  tlic  early  yoars  ol 
Elizabeth,  continued  to  meet  in  secret  and  nndcr  great 
difticulties  till  the  rigorons  Conventicle  Act  of  I ')!».•{  disorganised 
and  scattered  them.  Henry  Ja(;ol),  who  had  liveil  in  Leydcii 
in  close  fellowship  with  the  Pilgrim  l''aihcrs'  chunh  in  that 
city,  returned  to  London  in  KiKi,  and  in  that  year  collected 
again  such  of  the  scattered  nicniliers  of  the  early  Separatist 
church  as  still  remained.  ^^'ith  these  and  nthei-  adherents 
he  formed  a  church  in  Southwark,  which  has  remained  in 
existence  to  the  present  day.  In  1()24  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  was  succeeded  iiy  .Inhn  Lothnip,  whu,  with 
forty-two  members  of  the  church,  was  discovered  by  J^aud, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  arrested,  and  sent  to  prison  for  two 
years.  On  his  release  he  and  several  mend)crs  of  the  church 
also  emigrated  to  New  England,  forming  a  connnunity  at 
Scituate,  in  Plyujouth  county.  Lothrop  was  succeedeil  in 
the  pastoi'ate  in  London  by  the  eclebratcd  John  (_'anne,  and 
afterwards  bv  tSanuiel  How,  mider  whose  care  this  ancieiit 
Separatist  church  pursued  its  course  till  Commonwealth  times. 

By  the  time  James  had  been  some  ten  years  upon  the  puritaa 
throne  the  two  opposing  ]irinciplcs— Catholic,  and  Puritan —  ^a™^ 
had  established  themselves  in  the  Church  and  were  in  ])er-  cathoUc 
petual  conflict.  Li  the  early  stages  of  the  Reformation,  and 
even  till  far  on  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  had  [leen  no 
a.ssertion  of  the  Divine  right  of  the  Episcopal  system.  'I'his 
was  first  made  by  Bancroft,  afterwards  arehbisho]),  in  the 
sermon  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  1588,  and  was  oidy 
made  as  a  counter-claim  to  that  set  up  for  the  Divine  right 
of  Presbyterianism.  As  Hallam  says,  it  w-as  not  till  then  that 
the  defenders  of  the  established  order  found  nnt  that  one 
claim  of  Divine  right  was  best  met  by  another.  l*]ven  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  said  he  could  nut  luing  himself  to  believe 
in  this  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy — he  wished  he  could.  It 
remained,  indeed,  very  nmch  in  abeyance  after  Bancroft's 
and  Bilson's  advocacy  until  Laud  began  to  enforce  its  claims 
upon  Churchmen  by  the  rigoiu-  of  his  discipline.  Even  before 
the  policy  of  Laud  rose  into  the  ascendant  Puritanism  began 
to  fare  more  and  more  hardly  within  the  Church  itself     Then 
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camo  ft  serious  decay  of  religious  life  in  the  nation.  Every 
(brill  of  moral  earnestness  was  treated  with  contempt.  If 
II  countrv  gentleman  only  discountenanced  vice  among  his 
neighlioiirs,  or  protected  the  oppressed  among  the  Puritans, 
he  was  denounced  as  a  Puritan  himself,  and  scoffed  at  accord- 
ingly.     Lucy,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,   has   described 
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{Frejixed  to  hir  "  Memoirs,"  1SI5  :  Jrom  a  family  lyorirait.) 


for  us  the  storm  of  insult  that  fell  u|]on  her  father's  household, 
and  upon  other  loyalists  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  simply 
because  they  dared  to  be  singular  in  an  age  of  prevailing  vice. 
The  same  fate  was  shared  by  many  in  lowlier  rank.  Richard 
Baxter,  who  was  a  youth  in  Shropshire  in  the  reign  of  James, 
tells  us  how  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  humbler  3'eomen, 
was  greeted  with  no  better  name  than  Puritan,  precisian,  and 
hypocrite  because    he  preferred    reading   his  Bible  on  Sunday 
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afternoons  to  dancint^  to  the  sound  of  Hfe  and  tabrct  I'ound  the 
May-pole  on  the  green  before  his  door.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  fvu-ther 
records  how  every  stage,  every  table,  every  puppet  play  scoll'ed 
at  the  Puritans;  and  how  fiddlers  and  niiniics  learned  to  abuse 
them  "  as  finding  it  the  most  gainful  way  of  fooling."  The 
I'esult  was  that  many  who  did  not  claim  to  be  Puritans,  but 
who  retained  some  moral  earnestness  and  decency  of  iil'c  and 
some  remaining  sense  of  self-respect,  began  to  drift  tlic 
Puritan  way  (cf.  p.  219). 

While    the    two    opposing   forces    of  (,'atholic  tradition  and   Pouticai 
Puritan  earnestness  were  thus  contending  within  the  arena  uf  ugious 
Church  life,  the  two  opposing  forces  of  absolutism  and  desire  forces, 
for  popular  government  were  at  the  same  time  at  war  witlu'n 
the  political  sphere.     The  upholders  of  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
right  of  bishops  were,  as  a  rule,  the  upholders  also  of  absolute 
monarchy  and   the  Divine  right  of  kings.     Jlen   like   Pancroft 
and  Laud,  who   determined   the   policy  of  the   Church,  made 
the  serious  mistake  of  allying  its  interests  with  the  side  hostile 
to  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  nation.      To  do  this  with 
a   high   hand    in   the   midst   of  a   high-spirited    nation   could 
only   end   in   one   way — in   disaster    and   overthrow.      History 
tells  that  it  did  end  in   the  catastrophe  of  civil  war  and    in 
the  temporary  destruction  of  the  very  institutions  the  advocates 
of  absolute  crovernment  souo'ht  to  maintain. 


Henry  YH.  had  revived  tlie  militia  system,  and  had  compelled  Arthur 
the  counties  to  supj)ly  a  certain  number  of  men  according  to  The  Army 
their  means  (II.,  p.  G67 ).     His  nnmediate  succes.sors  continued   "^  '^^ 
and  developed   his  policy,  and  in   1558  a  statute  was    passed 
enforcing  the  liability  of  each  man  to  possess  arms  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wealth,  and  placing  the  whole  management  of 
the  militia  in  the   hands  of  lords-lieutenant  of  the   counties. 
In    1572    an   elaborate   series    of    instructions   was    issued    b}' 
Elizabeth  and  the  Privy  Council,   directed  to  all  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  various  counties,  "  for  general  musters  and 
traynings   of  all   manner   of  pei-sons   liable   for    the  warrc,  to 
serve  as  well  on  horseback  as  on  foote."     The  object  of  tliese 
musters  was   not   only  to  ascertain    the   nund)er  of  men    and 
horses,  but  also  to   examine    the   armour  and   weapons,  while 
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tlic  oxiunination  was  usually  followed  by  the  fixing  of  a  certain 
upon   each    horse,  which    the    Sovereign    was    to    pay 


j)nce 


m 
1  )urin''' 


eiuse  the  horse  was  slain  or  iiicuralily  lamed  in  service. 
the  Tudor  reigns,  too,  the  system  of  pressing  men  for  military 
and  naval  service  grew  up,  and  imder  the  early  Stuarts  was 
generally  developed.  Both  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  by  their 
action  with  regard  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  country,  made 
apparent  the  necessity  for  complete  transformation  of  the 
military  system.  By  repealing  the  Statute  of  Winchester 
(  I  .las.  I.,  c.  25)  James  1.  did  away  with  the  special  obliga- 
tions to  possess  arms,  and  it  was  enacted  that  magazines  of 
arms  and  provisions  should  be  collected  in  one  place  in  each 
county.  Commissions  of  array  were,  however,  revived,  and 
the  compulsory  impressment  of  soldiers  was  used  by  Charles  I., 
in  spite  of  the  attempts  made  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  to  check  this  practice.  These  proceedings  caused 
great  discontent,  and  were  condemned  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  in  1(J42  endeavoured  to  secure  the  nomination  of  lords- 
lieutenant  (p.  28). 

t  'liarles  1.,  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  infringed  the 
principle  that,  except  in  cases  of  invasion,  troops  raised  by 
commissions  of  array  should  not  leave  their  counties,  and  then 
only  by  the  sanction  of  Parliament  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Crown.  He  endeavoured  to  compel  the  local  authorities  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  duties  of  the  central  government,  and 
defend  the  coasts  of  England  against  attack  at  their  own  expense. 
In  August,  1625,  Essex  being  in  danger  of  attack  from  Dunkirk, 
C'liarles,  unable  to  raise  adequate  funds,  attempted,  with 
the  support  of  the  Privy  Council  to  constrain  the  Essex  trained 
1  lands  to  defend  Harwich  at  their  own  charges.  The  Essex  men, 
however,  while  recognising  their  obligation  to  defend  the  country 
if  in  danger  of  invasion,  refused  to  pay  the  expenses  entailed 
during  their  period  of  service,  and  Charles  was  compelled  to 
desist  from  his  attempt.  In  1627  the  Government  incurred 
additional  unpopularity  by  billeting  the  soldiers  who  had 
returned  from  the  island  of  Rhe  (pp.  15,  316)  about  the  country, 
anil  in  1628  the  Commons  found  it  necessary  in  the  Petition  of 
Hight  to  protest  definitely  against  compulsory  billeting.  In 
108f),  as  soon  as  war  with  Scotland  became  inevitable,  a  certain 
proportion  from  the  trained  iiands  of  the  north  were  called  out, 
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and  the  noliility,  in  virtuo  of  an  antiquateil  olilii^-atioii  t<>  personal 
service,  were  siuninoned,  each  with  a  suitable  followinix.  to  detend 
the  borders.  Those  of  tlie  nobles  who  were  iiual'lc  to  attend 
sent  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  service.  JUit,  undisciplined  and 
without  good  commanders,  Charles'  army  had  no  chaiicc  of 
inunediatc  success,  and  the  king  was  wise  in  agreeing  to  the 
Treaty  of  Berwick,  which  closed  the  first  liishops'  War. 

The  absolute   inadequacy  of  the  existing  military  forces  to 
repel    invasi(jn,    and     their   general    unri'liahlcncss,     was    again 
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strikingly  exemplified  in  the  second  Bishoj^s'  War,  which  broke  Military 
out  in  l(i40.  On  this  occasion  the  army  was  mainly  composed  ^^'^''i'^^^- 
of  pressed  men  from  the  shires  south  of  the  Humber,  who, 
through  want  of  pay  and  the  absence  of  discipline,  became  at 
once  disorderly  and  at  times  exceedingly  nmtinous.  The 
legality  of  coat-and-conduct  money — a  revival  of  the  method  of 
compellhig  localities  to  pay  for  the  troops  so  raised — havmg  been 
questioned,  Charles  fell  back  in  his  financial  extremit}'  njion 
commissions  of  array,  which,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  passed  in 
Henry  IV.'s  reign,  the  king  could  issue  when  an  invasion  was 
impending,  iwery  county  was  bound  to  support  the  force  raiseil 
within   its   borders  for   the  defence  of  the  realm.     As  soon  as 
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it  left  iho  count}-  it  was  taken  into  tiio  king's  service.  Tiie  rout 
of  Newliurn  (August  2Ntli.  1(J4())  was  sutiicicnt  to  show  (  harles 
and  his  supporters  the  worthlessness  of  troops  who,  unihscijilined, 
distrustful  of  their  leaders,  and  mutinous  through  want  of  pay, 
liad  fiecn  led  against  the  Scots. 

With  some  plausibility  it,  had  been  urged 
on  behalf  of  the  king  that,  though  objection 
had  been  taken  to  the  existing  custom  of  press- 
ing men  for  military  service,  it  was  well-nigh 
impossible  to  sec  how  an  army  was  to  be  main- 
^^  taincfl   without   such    ('ompulsory   service.     But 

B^%  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  Charles  showed  an 

^iji'  incapacity   to    appreciate    the   national    feeling, 

liad  he  exercised  in  moderation  his  power  to 
press;  had  he  refrained  from  forced  employ- 
ment in  foreign  service ;  had  he  at  once 
willingly  removed  the  imdoubted  abuse  of 
liilleting,  and  issued  careful  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  quartering  of  troops  in  the 
futtn-e  :  and  had  ho  consented  to  give  civilians 
IV>4~"^  a   legal   remedy   against   soldiers — the  burning 

V^\  (|uestion  of  the  relations  between  the  civil  and 

■^a£a  i^'        militar}^  power  might  have  been  peaceabl}'  and 
I     1  satisfactorily  settled. 

Durinsr      the     reiyns     of     James     I.     and 

( 'harles  L,  changes  with  regard  to  the  weapons 

used  were  being  gradually  effected.      Halberts, 

bills,    and    all   weapons    termed   staves,   except 

the    common    pike,   were    graduallj^    discarded, 

xvhth  cen'tury.'     '^"^'^^     while     nuiskets,     callivers,     and     swords 

{TmutT  of  Lomiov.)      bccame   the   chief  and   almost    the   only   arms 

carried     by     the    infantry,    the    cavahy    used 

swords,  carbines,  and  pistols  (p.  320). 

In  1629  a  stu'vcy  was  ordered  to  be  made  of  all  the  armour, 
arms,  and  anununition  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  in  the  forts 
and  castles  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  in  1632  Commissioners, 
consisting  of  experienced  armourers  and  gun  and  pike  makers, 
travelled  through  i-'.ngland  and  Wales,  "  to  survey,  prove,  re])air, 
and  put  the  armour  and  weapons  of  the  militia  into  a  state 
of  service."     An  attempt  was  also  made  about  the  same  time 
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to  bring  about  an  unilnniiity  in  tiie  arnionr  ami  arms  iiscfl. 
Ever  since  Elizabeth's  reign  defensive  armour  luul  begun  to 
be  laid  aside,  and  Sir  John  Smith  complains  that  cMjitains 
embarking  men  for  foreign  service  ordered  them  to  ilinnv  away 
their  poldrons,  vambraces,  and  tasses  as  being  incumbrances 
without  use.  In  the  time  of  James  I.,  the  bufi'  coat  or  j(^rkin, 
originally  worn  vmder  the  cuirass, 
became  frequently  the  substitute 
for  it. 

Thus  the  j-ears  covered  by 
the  reigns  of  the  tirst  two  Stuart 
kings,  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  form  a 
transitional  })eriod  in  the  history 
of  military  service  in  England. 
Charles's  summons,  in  his  ex- 
tremity, of  the  feudal  levy  in 
lti40  was  the  last  occasion  on 
which  that  force  was  used  ;  Avhile 
his  compulsory  billeting  of 
soldiers,  his  compulsorj'  impress- 
ment of  troops  to  serve  outside 
the  country,  his  commissions  of 
array,  and  his  levying  of  coat- 
and-conduct  money,  merely  mark 
the  last  attempts  of  a  desperate 
man  to  extricate  himself,  by 
methods  obsolete  if  not  actually 
illegal,  from  difficulties  which  he 
had  himself  created. 

After  the  Restoration,  while 
many  of  the  customs  resuscitated 
by  Charles  I.  were  laid  by  for 
ever,  the  general  relations  between 
powers  were  harmoniously  adjusted. 
as  a  national  force,  became,  on  account  of  its  local  connection, 
extremely  popular:  while  the  Crown  continued,  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  to  exercise  a  veto  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  officers  and  a  general  controlling  power  over  its 
movements.      But    this    satisfactory    settlement   of    what    bad 
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iirovod  10  lio  thorny  questions  under  Charles  I.  was  not  ctlected 
till  the  royal  assertion  of  legal  rights,  and  the  royal  claim  to 
revive  obsolete  customs,  had  been  for  a  lime  successfully  contested 
l.y  the  Parliament  in  the  Civil  War. 


The  royal  navy  under  King  James  I.  was,  during  a  great  part 
of  the  reign,   in   a  very   indifferent    state.      The 
disposition    of    the   sovereign   was    pacific,    if   not 
])usillanimons,  averse  from  an  expenditure  which 
lie  deemed    to    f>e   not   absolutely   necessary,  and 
forgetful  of  the  responsibilities  which  were  thi'own 
upon  the  Government  by  the  growing  commerce 
of  the   country.      Yet  popular  pressure   to  some 
extent  forced  the  king's  hand  ;  and  at  least  twice 
while  he  was  on  the  throne  England  experienced, 
as   she   has    often    experienced    since,    a    "  naval 
scare,"  which  resulted  in  certain  measures  of  im- 
provement  and   reform.      On   each    occasion    the 
'  scai'e "  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  connnission 
lo  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  fleet,  and  to 
formulate  plans  for  its  amelioration       The  report 
nf  the  first  commission,  issued  early  in  the  reign, 
revealed  gi-eat    deficiencies    in    cordage,    rigging, 
uiasts,   anchors,    appliances    for    mooring,    canvas, 
seasoned   timber,    and    boats ;    suggested    certain 
plans  for  the  permanent  guarding  of  the  Narrow 
Seas ;     pointed    out   how,   if    a    moderate   special 
expenditure  were  incurred  to  supply  defects,  the 
rcLTular   annual   expenditure    might   be   somewhat 
reduced;  and  provided  for  the  correction  of  sundry 
abuses,  notably  in  the  matter  of  auditing  accounts 
and  accepting  contractors'  work.     The  commission 
w  LAIRD  "f  1018  was  more  far-reaching  and  more  important.     Its  pro- 
ceedings furnish  us  with  a  full  account  of  the  civil  economy 
of  the   service   at   the   time,   and   for   many  years   previously, 
and  reveal  the  existence  of  considerable  abuses.     For  example, 
the  report  declares  that  "  great  workes  are  taken  in  hand,  and 
a  multitude  kept  in  pay,  when  neither  materialls  nor  money  are 
provided ; "  that  "  when  provisions  are  made,  the  best  are  not 
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chosen,  nor  the  worst  refused  ;"  that  ■■  the  wci^yhts  in  his  Miijes. 
storehouse  at  Deptt'ord  have  (Mjuliiuied  many  yoares  too  liL;;ht 
above  a  pound  in  a  cwt. ;  '  that,  "as  tlie  weii^hts  have  lesse, 
so  the  bookes  sometimes  have;  more,  weight  than  they  ought ;  " 
that  "many  neeessar}'  workes  have  been  neglected  which  might 
have  kept  the  shipps  from  deca}-,  and  workemcu  suffercil  to 
elamoiu"  and  dishonour  the  state,  whilst  his  Mats,  treasure  hath 
been  expended  upon  superfluous  emptions  "  ;  that,  "  besidc^s  the 
quantity,  the  price,  of  things  are  no  lesse  exorbitant,  some  being 
bought  by  art,  and  not  by  the  markett " ;  that  "his  JIatys- 
provisions  of  all  kindes  are  wasted  without  measure,"  and  so  on. 
It  appears  that  it  had  liecome  the  regular  rule  in  I  he  royal  yards 
to  charge  in  the  books  higher  prices  than  were  paid  by  merchant 
shipowners  ;  and  it  ma}'  be  assumed  that  the  (HiVercnce  did  not 
always  go  to  the  sellers.  xVmong  the  more  startling  discrepancies 
are  mentioned,  ensigns  at  £4  18s.,  which  ought  in  have  c<isi  only 
£2  13s.  4d. :  anchors  at  £:5.  which  ought  to  have  cost  only  £1  l:js. 
per  cwt.  :  oil  at  £20  a  ton,  which  ought  to  have  cost  oidy  £1()  : 
tar  at  £1.S,  which  ought  to  have  cost  only  £7  10s.;  and  :{.")-loot 
bi.iats  at  £o9,  which  ought  to  have  cost  only  £25.  ^\'aste  and 
peculation  seem  to  have  been  general ;  and  ships,  while  ])rovided 
with  quantities  of  useless  gear,  were  in  danger  of  becoming  them- 
selves useless  owing  to  lack  of  gear  which  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Particular  complaint  also  is  made  of  "  the  selling  of 
most  places  at  such  rates  that  the  buyers  professe  opeidy  they 
will  not  pay  and  work,  and  that  they  cannot  live  except  they  must 
steale."  And  there  are  some  really  remarkable  exam])les  of 
unblushing  dishonesty.  The  Bonadventure,  it  is  said,  "  was 
broken  up  above  seven  yeares  past,  and  yet  the  king  hath  paid 
£6.S  yearely,  for  keeping  her,  to  her  officers."  Again,  the 
"  Adnnifage  was  burnt  aiiout  five  yeares  since,  yet  keepetli 
at  the  charge  of  £104  its.  .Id."     Tlir>  rettort  rendered  all  this  kind  Proposals 

.  ....  .  tor 

of  thing  impossible,  but,  while  instituting  reasonable  economies,  Reform, 
avoided  the  mistake  of  cutting  flown  expenses  too  freely. 
Indeed,  it  proposed  to  treat  the  naval  service  witli  a  liberality 
and  generosity  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  unheard  of:  and 
among  its  wisest  reconnnendations  may  be  ibimd  one — perhaps 
the  earliest  of  its  kind — for  the  conferring  of  pensions  upon 
certain  officers  who  had  grown  old,  or  had  been  maimed  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty.     Concerning  the  building  of  new 
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vessels,  the  commission  put  forward  iniincrous  suggestions, 
nnionLr  which  were  that  "their  niouM  .  .  .  should  have  the 
lengtli  treble  to  the  breadth,  and  breadth  in  like  proportion 
nnswcrablo  to  the  depth,  but  not  to  draw  above  Ki-footc  water. 
because  deaper  shipps  are  seldom  goode  saylers.  .  .  Besides. 
they  must  be  somewhat  snugg  built,  without  double  gallarys  and 
too  lofty  upper  workes,  which  overcharge  many  shipps  and  make 
them  coome  faire,  but  not  worke  well  at  sea."  The  report  was 
very  long,  very  careful,  and  veiy  sweeping.  The  most  astonish- 
ing thing  about  it  is  that  it  was  silent  upon  the  subject  of 
the  punishment  of  the  scoundrels  who  for  a  generation  had  been 
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using  the  navy  and  the  dockyards  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  liail  robbed  the  State  at  the  risk  of  ruining  it.  From  1(318 
forward  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  navy  improved  until 
the  end  of  the  reign. 

Charles  I.  determined  to  carry  the  improvements  further. 
He  was  impelled  to  it,  not  onty  by  his  natural  disposition, 
but  also  by  the  ambitious  character  of  Richelieu  and  by  the 
truculent  Dutch  spirit,  which  was  aroused  by  the  publication  ol 
the  "  Mare  Liberum  "  of  (Irotius.  One  of  his  most  beneficent 
measures  was  the  forbidding  of  English  shipwiights  and  naval 
artificers  from  passing  beyond  the  seas  and  entering  the  service 
of  foreign  Powers.  But  the  king,  though  undoubtedly  animated 
by  large  and  patriotic  conceptions  of  what  his  navy  should 
be,  was  ill-advised  as  to  the  inanuor  in  wliirh  he  set  to  work  to 
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reiuli.'r  the  fleet  efticient.  Sliip  nioiicy  enabled  liim  in  send 
to  sea,  ill  l(i.']5,  under  l^indsev,  .Monson,  and  Peiniiiiyidn.  and  in 
1636    under    ISorlhuniberland,     tiie    Hnest    and    best-ct|uip[jed 
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squadrons  that  had  ever  quitted  Enghsli  ports.  l!ut  ahliouL,di 
the  supplies  raised  for  the  purpose  were  used  honestly  and 
advantageously,  and  although  the  work  done  by  the  .squadrons- 
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contributed  to  the  increased  ^lory  of  the  kingdom,  tlic  arbitrary 
measures  adopted  for  the  strengthening  of  the  fieet  stirred 
up  ihroiighout  the  country  tlie  revolt  whicli  ultim;itcly  lost 
Charles  his  life,  as  well  as  his  crown.  \\A.  Charles,  in  spite 
of  his  tyranny,  and  in  spite  of  his  infamous  action  in  the 
Peiiiiinfton  atVair.  deserves  recollection  among  the  greatest 
furtliercrs  of  British  sea-power.  Under  him  naval  architecture 
reached  a  level  above  which  it  scarcely  moved  for  neaily  a 
century.  In  the  Sovereign  uf  the  Seas,  built  in  ](i87,  the  country 
acijuired  a  ship  which  was  second  to  none  in  tlie  world,  and 
which  for  more  than  a  generation  was  the  envy  of  foreign 
seamen.  And  Charles  knew  how  to  employ  his  fleet.  Without 
bloodshed,  he  used  it  to  awe  the  French  and  Dutch,  and  to 
compel  them  to  pay  tribute;  and,  again  without  bloodshed, 
he  used  it  to  oblige  Spain  to  recognise  the  British  sovereignty  of 
the  narrow  seas,  and  to  concede  "  the  honour  of  the  flag."  Under 
the  Commonwealth  the  navy  did  deeds  which  had  not  previously 
been  paralleled.  Some  part  of  the  credit  belongs,  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  to  (!harles  I.  and  his  advisers,  Buckingham,  Lindsey, 
Russell,  Slingsly,  and  Ailesbury,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  development  of  the  navy  pi-ogressed  more  rapidly  under 
Cromwfill  than  under  the  king,  who,  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  had  much  else  to  think  of 
Naval  A  new  rate  of  wages  for  oflncers  and  seamen  was  established 

^*y  under  Charles  I.  in  1626,  and  remained  in  force  until  after  the 

Revolution.  The  pay  jior  month  (thirteen  lunar  months  being 
counted  to  the  year)  varied  for  the  leading  ranks  and  ratings  as 
follows : — Captains,  £4  6s.  8d.  to  £14  ;  masters,  £3  to  £4  13s.  9d. ; 
lieutenants,  £2  16s.  to  £3  10s.  ;  boatswains,  £1  3s.  4d.  to  £2  .5s; 
master-carpenters,  ,C1  Is.  to  £1  17s.  6d. ;  pursers,  £1  3s.  4d.  to 
£2  :  surgeons,  £1  lOs. ;  master-gunners,  £1  3s.  4d.  to  £2  ; 
ordinary  seamen,  l.")s. ;  and  boys,  7s.  6d.  In  the  two  or  three 
years  immediately  before  the  Rebellion,  when  ships  first  began  to 
be  classified  into  "  rates,"  the  navy,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  fell  off"  a  little,  and  in  1641  it  consisted  only  of  forty- 
two  vessels  of,  in  the  aggregate,  22,411  tons,  divided  into  five 
first-rates,  twelve  second-rates,  eight  third-rates,  six  fourth-rates, 
two  fifth-rates,  and  nine  sixth-rates;  but  in  (piality,  if  not  in 
nuinbers,  the  ships  were  better  than  at  any  previous  date  ;  and 
it  was  not  without  some  justification  that  in  that  year,  in  answer 
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to  the  Reinonstninec  which  was  laid  b}'  the  Coinmons  before  the 
people,  it  was  uryetl  by  the  Koyalisls  that  "  a  sure  proof  that 
the  king  has  formed  no  system  for  enslavini;-  his  people  is  that 
tlie  cliief  object  of  his  i;overnment  has  been  to  raise  a  naval,  not 
■a  military,  force  ;  a  project  useful,  honourable,  nay,  indispensably 
requisite,  and,  in  spite  of  his  necessities,  brougiit  alnidsi  to  a 
liappy  conclusion." 

The  advances  made  in  shipbuilding  can  best  be  indicated   by   ship, 
me.ans  of  a  summarised  descripition  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  /Sea.s, 
which   marked    as   great    an    improvement  u]ion    the    ships    of 
Elizabeth  as  the  finest  ship  of  that  queen  had  marked  u])on  the 
Ifiiiri   Grace  <)  Die  a. 

The  ship  was  designed  in  1634>  by  Phineas  Pett,  who  had 
earlier  been  the  builder  of  the  livi/al  Prince,  and  who  informs 
us:  "On  14th  May,  1635,  I  was  conunanded  by  His  Majesty  to 
hasten  into  the  North,  to  provide  and  prejiare  the  frame-timber, 
plank,  and  tree-nails  for  the  great  new  ship)  at  Woolwudi.  I  lel't 
my  sons  to  see  to  the  moulds  and  other  necessaries  shipped  in  a 
Xewcastleman,  hired  on  purpose  to  transport  our  ])rovisions  and 
workmen  to  Newcastle.  .  .  .  The  frame,  as  it  was  got  ready, 
was  shipped  and  sent  in  colliers  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland. 
The  21st  December,  1635,  we  laid  the  keel  in  the  dock.  She 
was  launched  13th  October,  1637,  and  named  the  Sorerriiin,  nf 
the  Seas."  "  It  was,"  explains  Derrick,  "  the  practice  in  tlie 
North  of  England  (particularly  in  Staffordshire)  at  the  before- 
mentioned  period,  and  for  many  years  after,  to  bark  timber 
standing,  and  let  it  remain  in  that  state  for  a  time  to  season; 
and  the  Sovereign  of  the  Sea-i,  built  with  such  timber,  by  way  of 
experiment,  was  a  very  durable  ship." 

The  Sovereign  (f  the  Seas,  as  originally  built,  was  a  three- 
ilecker,  the  first  of  her  kind,  and,  according  to  an  official  list  now 
in  the  Department  of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  was  (jirobably 
measured  on  the  gun-deck)  109  feet  9  inches  long  and  4<S  feet 
4  inches  broad,  with  a  depth  of  hold  of  19  feet  4  inclies.  and  a 
burthen  of  1,683  tons.  The  keel,  as  appears  from  other  docu- 
ments, was  128  feet  long,  and  the  entire  length,  from  fore-end  of 
beak-head  to  after-end  of  stern,  was  232  feet,  while  the  lieiglit 
from  the  bottom  of  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  central  lantern  was 
76  feet.  The  master-builder  was  Peter  I'ett,  one  of  the  .sons  of 
Phineas.     Thomas  Heywood,  who  designed  her  external  decora- 
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tious,  says  of  licr :  "  She  hath  tlirce  Hush  deekes,  and  a  forecastle, 
an  hiilfi'-deckc,  a  qnartor-deck,  and  a  round-house.  Her  lower 
Ivre  liath  thirty  ports  which  are  to  be  ftirnished  with  dcnii- 
cannon  "  C-i'I  prs.)  "and  whole  cannon"  (GO  prs.)  "throughout, 
lieinj;  able  to  beare  them.  Her  middle  tyre  hath  also  thirty 
ports  fVirdemi-culverin"  (9  prs.)  "  and  whole  culverin  "  (18  prs.). 
'•  Her  third  tyre  hath  twcntie-sixc  ports  for  other  ordnance. 
Her  forecastle  hath  twelve  ports,  and  her  hali'o-decke  hath  four- 
tcene  ports.  She  hath  thirtcene  or  fourtcene  ports  more  within- 
board  for  murdering  pieces,  besides  a  greate  many  loope-lioles 
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out  of  the  cabins  for  musket-shot.  She  carrieth,  moreover,  ten 
pieces  of  chase  ordnance  in  her  right  forward,  and  ten  right  aft." 
Mr.  Heywood  may  have  been  an  admirable  decorator ;  but  the 
atiovo  pa.ssages,  and  an  extraordinary  representation,  which  he 
h;is  handed  down,  of  the  vessel  herself,  conspire  to  indicate  that 
he  knew  little  about  ships.  He  enumerates,  it  will  be  observed, 
no  fewer  than  132  guns,  without  counting  the  "  murdering 
pieces  " ;  and  the  ship  certainly  never  carried  anything  like  that 
number.     The  highest  establishment  was,  probably,  100  guns. 
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Avhich,  by  tlic  aid  of  Vmulervelde's  later  pifturo  of  the  vessel,. •uul 
extnincous  inforuiation  coneerning  her,  may,  with  great  chance 
of  accuraev,  lie  assigned  as  follows: — 


L»>vvfr  (Icrk       

Main  deck        

Upper  deck      

Forecastle         

Half-deck  and  i[uarti'r -deck 
On  deck    


26     48  or  (it)  prs. 
•JS     18  prs. 

5  prs. 

.")  prs. 

.".  prs. 

;!  prs. 
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(By  J)c^»l^5sio».  of  Ihc  Ehh'-r  Hirlhriu.) 

In  10N4  this  tine  vessel  was  practically  rclmilt,  and  altered  to 
an  80-gtni  ship,  and  thenceforth  known  as  the  lloijiil  Sov<'rri(jn. 
In  169tJ  she  was  negligently  burnt  at  Chatham  on  January  •27th. 
Few  ships  of  the  British  Navy  have  seen  more  hard  blows  struck 
than  she  saw  while  in  service  under  Blake,  Monk   (or   Monck).' 


1  That  the   latter  is   the  correct  spcllint;   is   proved   by  a  sij^naturc  in  the 
author's  possession. 
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Poiui.  .Tamos  Duke  of  York,  i'rince  Rupert,  Spragge,  Torrington, 
ami  IJusscll. 


CHARLES 

RAYHOND 

BCAZLEY. 

Exploni 
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'I'liE  heroic  age  of  English  exploration  and  discovery  is  followed 
liv  one  of  settlement  and  trading  progress,  when  the  nation  ot 
lialcigh  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  becomes  a  great  colonising 
slate,  and  begins  the  foundation  of  what  was  eventually  to  be  the 
Tnitcd  States  of  North  America:  but  this  is  an  activity  almost 
entirely  confined  to  "  Western  planting."  In  the  Old  World, 
English  enterprise  and  commerce,  just  as  it  had,  before  1553, 
been  utterly  overshadowed  by  the  successes  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  is  now,  in  the  earlier  seventeenth  century,  almost  as 
uuich  overshadowed  by  those  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Nelherlands,  whose  seamen  between  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  defeat  of  \'an  Tromp  ^verc  unc|uestional:)ly  the  iirst  in 
Europe,  and  whose  Empire  in  tlie  East,  founded  on  the  ruins 
of  Albucjuercpie's,  was  the  iimaediate  predecessor  of  our  own. 
In  the  time  of  the  early  Stuarts,  the  Dutch,  far  more  than 
the  English,  were  in  possession  of  the  carrying-trade  of  the 
world :  the  greatest  achievements  of  maritime  discoveiy  in 
these  years  fell  to  their  credit ;  but  it  was  to  a  large  extent 
their  energy  and  success  in  the  East  Indies  that  roused  tlie 
competitive  zeal  of  England  and  directed  its  attention,  with 
fresh  hope  of  success,  against  the  older  Catholic  monopolists, 
to  the  same  quarters  of  the  globe. 

1.  After  the  visits  of  Drake  and  Cavendish  on  their  return 
home  "  by  the  course  of  the  Portugals  "  (Vol.  III.,  p.  685  seq.), 
and  the  voyage  of  Raymond  and  Lancaster,  there  was  no  great 
development'  of  English  enterprise  in  the  Far  East,  during  the 
rest  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  except  by  the  overland  travels  of  the 
merchants  who  followed  in  the  steps  of  Newberie  and  Ralph 
Fitch  (III.,  p.  657).  But  as  early  as  1599  the  Association  for 
Trading  with  India  was  formed  in  London ;  in  1600,  as  the  East 
India  Company,  it  obtained  its  first  charter  ;  and  its  first  official 
fleet  under  the  veteran  Lancaster  was  sent  out  in  1601.  This 
and  the  next  two  voj'ages  of  the  new  company's  servants  were 
to    the   Spice    Islands   rather  than    to  the   mainland  of   India. 


'  One  squadron  equipped  Ijy  private  individuals  and  sent  to  the  East  Indies 
in  1596  waa  a  disa.strous  failure. 
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Baiitiun,  in  Java,  was  throughout  tliis  time  the  chief  English 
factory  in  the  East;  and  the  groat  aim  of  EngUsh  enterprise'  on 
this  side  was  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Mohiccas.  Jim 
in  1609  Captain  Hawkins  hmded  at  Surat  on  a  mission  to 
the  Mogul  Emperor  Jehangir,  went  up  to  Agra  and  begged 
leave  to  establish  a  factory  on  tlie  coast ;  however,  he  was 
thwarted  and  obliged  to  leave  without  success.  In  the  same 
way  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who  visited  Mocha,  Surat,  and  other 
points  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  KiOl,  making  a  most 
determined  effort  to  establish  an  opening  for  English  intercourse 
in  the  face  of  the  prior  and  exclusive  claims  of  other  Europeans, 
only  oft'ended  the  Mogul  authorities,  was  shipwrecked  near 
Bantam,  and  gained  n<>  advantage  from  his  vi(/,tories  over  the 
Portuguese. 

Captain  Best  in  1G12  was  more  fortunate.  Witli  his  voyage 
began  the  East  India  Company's  regular  operations  at  Surat. 
He  was  allowed  to  leave  his  factory  stationed  there,  under  an 
arrangement,  ratified  by  the  emperor  himself,  which  provided  for 
the  seciu'it}'  of  Englisli  trade  ;  he  repulsed  an  attack  from  Goa, 
and  did  not  a  little  to  change  the  spasmodic  intercourse  of  liis 
countrymen  with  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan  into  a  regular  com- 
merce. The  Persian  trade  also  now  first  l)egan  to  be  "  enter- 
prised  "  by  English  merchants  from  the  side  of  India. 

In  1615  Captain  Downton  followed  Best,  and  in  the  same 
year  sailed  the  tirst  ambassador  from  the  English  court  to  that 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  one  of  the  real  dis- 
coverers of  Hindostan  for  his  countrymen.  No  earlier  traveller 
from  our  .shores  had  spent  so  long  a  time,  explored  so  thoroughly, 
or  learnt  so  much  in  the  heart  of  greater  India  ;  and,  in  spile  of 
envy  and  opposition,  he  gained  a  fresh  privilege  from  Jehangir, 
giving  leave  in  general  terms  for  the  establishment  of  English 
factories  throughout  his  empire,  particular!}'  in  Surat,  Sind,  and 
Bengal,  protecting  English  merchants  from  exactions,  and 
aftbrding  some  conveniences  for  the  transport  of  their  goods. 

Before  this  time  the  organisation  of  the  company  had  lieen 
put  upon  a  new  footing.  Its  first  nine  voyages  had  been  carried 
out  b}'  such  itf  its  members  as  chose  to  combine,  separately,  for 
each  adventure ;  and  each  in  turn  was  managed  by  a  committee 
named  by  the  subscribers. 

"But  in  1012-13  it  was  determined  to  rai.se  a  general  stock 
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(r<mi  all  the  inciiibers,  iideqiiate  to  provide  for  lour  voyages,  on 
tho  principles  of  a  joint-stock  company,  the  profits  to  be  shared 
aceordin,-,'  to  tho  amount  of  each  man's  stock,  and  the  whole  to 
Ih'  exehisivcly  conducted  by  the  directors." 

Ill  1022  the  new  trade  that  had  been  opened  with  Persia, 
since  lk>st's  voyai,'c,  by  way  of  India,  was  secured  by  the  alliance 
of  the  Knglish  company  with  Shah  Abl>as  and  by  the  capture  of 


MF.W    or    ORJIl'Z    AliOlT    l.-iTO. 
{Brtmn  and  Ilohenberg,  "  Civilates  Orbis  Terrarum"  l.'iV3.) 

Ormnz,  which  even  before  Albuquerque's  first  arrival  off  its 
harbour  in  1507  had  been  one  of  the  main  emporiums  of  Elastern 
trade,  and,  through  its  control  by  the  Portuguese,  had  become 
one  of  the  main  centres  of  European  influence  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Now,  after  more  than  a  century  of  almost 
fabulous  prosperity,  it  fell  at  a  single  blow,  never  to  rise  again. 
The  English  fleet,  said  to  have  been  made  up  of  five  ships, 
carrying  two  hundred  guns  in  all,  which  assisted  at  the  capture 
of  the  island,  was  rewarded  by  a  share  of  the  booty,  the  grant  of 
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a  iactory  in  the  new  Niarkct  ot'  (Taniliroon,  wliirl;  became  in  a 
great  measure  the  successor  to  Oniiuz,  and  an  enlarneil  ti'ading 
privilege. 

It  is,  ]Hi'lia]is,  (irniore  iiitcTc^st  to  us  now.  that  William  lialiiii, 
the  discoverer  of  J5attin's  J>ay,  was  killed  in  the  attack.  He  had 
already  gone  to  the  East  Indies  in  1618,  and  had  l)eon  mate  of  a 
ship  sailing  from  Siu'at  to  Mocha  ;  now,  in  reconnoitruig  the 
Portuguese  stronghold,  he  had  undertaken  the  capture  of  a  small 
fort,  named  Kismis,  in  the  neigidiourhood,  and  there  met  his 
death — a  happier  one  at  least  tiian  Hudson's,  whoso  ('hicf  life- 
work  had  been  done  in  the  same  Arctic  regions  where  liaHIn  had 
reached  the  furthest  known  (161 G). 

The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  at  the  intrusion  of  their  old  allies  competition 
upon  the  trade  of  the  Spice  Islands  had  already  led  to  many  Dutch, 
quarrels;  and  in  1619  an  effort  was  made  to  end  them  by  a 
union  between  the  Dutch  and  English  companies,  Imt  whatever 
else  it  did,  this  alliance  failed  to  produce  any  union  of  hearts, 
and  the  massacre  of  Amboyna  in  1628  (p.  189)  not  only  broke 
up  a  nominal  friendship,  but  revealed  an  enmity  so  bitter  that 
we  maj'date  from  this  time  the  mortal  struggle  between  Holland 
and  England  for  the  mastery  of  the  seas  and  the  world's  trade 
routes.  The  joint  attack  of  Dutch  and  English  upon  the 
Portuguese  of  Bombay  in  1628  was  one  of  the  last  actions  under- 
taken in  common  by  the  sailors  aufl  mei'chants  of  the  new 
commercial  rivals. 

In  1635  peace  was  made  with  the  Viceroy  of  Goa;  and  the 
London  Company  began  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  protection 
of  its  Indian  trade  against  its  enemies  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Thus,  in  1628,  the  English  factory  at  Armegon,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  was  carefully  fortified  against  a  probable  attack 
from  Java,  and  in  1639-40  the  territory  of  Madras,  just  acquired, 
was  guarded  for  the  same  reason  by  Fort  St.  George.  These  two 
earliest  of  our  possessions  in  India  were  only  defended  bj' 
imposing  garrisons  of  twenty-three  and  twenty-six  men  respect- 
ively, but  they  wore  the  beginnings  of  th.e  Indian  ])OSsessions  of 
the  English  people.^ 

'  The  company  failed  alxmt  this  time  to  cstabli.sli  a  ti'ade  with  Lahore  by 
way  of  the  Indus,  as  desired  ;  Ijut  they  now  sent  carjjoes  to  Bassora  ;ind  tlie  Hed 
Sea,  and  commenced  (r.  1(;40)  a  regular  trade  with  Bengal  centring  round  their 
factory  at  Balasore. 
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Cape  Cod 
Discovered. 


2.  (.)n  the  norlh-east  the  chief  English  enterprises  of  these 
VOiir.s  iliiit  fiiii  lie  associated  with  discovery  in  any  sense  arc  the 
three  voyages  of  Jlcnry  Hudson  in  1G07,  KiOS,  and  ItiOy  in 
tlio  prosecution  of  the  North-East  passage.  In  none  of  these 
(lid  he  got  to  the  east  of  Nova  /enibla ;  in  KJOf)  he  trans- 
ferred his  attention  to  the  North-Wost ;  and  the  English  trade 
and  intercourse  with  Russia  yielded  very  inadequate  Si i mil 
iiarallels  to  the  great  Tudor  adventurers,  merchants,  and  dis- 
ciivorers — Chancellor,  \\'illoughby.  Pet,  Jacknian,  or  Anthony 
.lenkinson. 

:i.  As  under  Elizabeth,  .so  under  the  Stuarts,  the  Western  or 
American  side  of  Engli.sh  expansion  dwarfed  every  other.  But 
jis  exploration  in  the  Western  World  passes  into  settled  and 
organised  colonisation  on  an  ever-increasing  scale,  so  the  United 
Colonies  of  England  over  sea  become  part  of  the  regular  Western 
civilisation, '.and  develop  the  fixed  intei'ests  of  political,  religious, 
and,  in  one  woril,  of  social  history.  The  sjiecial  kind  of  discovering 
advance,  with  which  alone  this  section  is  concerned,  becomes  a 
detail,  an  offshoot  of  the  early  life  of  a  great  people — the  greatest 
colony  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Thus,  whereas  in  the  sixteenth  century  all  English  enterprise 
over  sea  was  in  a  measure  part  of  the  story  of  our  exploration, 
of  our  discovering  and  expanding  energy  in  the  strict  sense,  we 
must  in  the  seventeenth  century  try  to  separate  the  advance 
into  now  regions  from  that  steady  progress  in  holds  now  fully 
won  and  occupied  which  is  parallel  to  the  regular  life  of  European 
States. 

Tn  the  last  year  of  the  old  queen's  reign,  Bartholomew 
(losnold.  sailing  direct  from  Falmouth  to  Maine,  had  sighted 
laud  in  42'^,  had  discovered  a  cape  which  he  named  Cape  Cod  ' 
(May  1.5),  and  a  bay  which  he  called  Gosnold's  Hope  (Buzzard's 
liay),  and  had  built  a  fort  and  storehouse  on  Elizabeth's  Island 
(Cuttyhunk),  whicli  was  the  first  of  our  attempts  at  a  New 
England  settlement.  Tlie  plan  of  a  permanent  colony  was 
defeated  by  the  jealousies  and  fears  of  the  men  who  were  to  hold 
it ;  but  Gosnold,  who  had  taken  but  seven  weeks  on  his  outward 
voj'age,  returned  in  five  with  glowing  reports  of  the  country,  a 

'  Cape  Cod,  aa  liancroft  says  (••  America."  I.,  88),  was  the  "  first  spot  in  Xew 
Enjfland  ever  trod  by  Enijlishmen,  while  as  yet  there  was  not  one  European 
family  on  the  Continent  from  Florida  to  Hudson's  Bay." 
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crew    in    pert'eet    health,    and    sunie    most,    valnahlc    discoveries 
acliievcd  in  lour  short   nionllis. 

His  success  soon  l)rouLjht  liillowiTs  in  his  track,  'i'iic 
merchants  of  Bristol,  with  the  encouriiLjement  of  Iialei,L;li  and 
Hakln3't,  which  Gosnold  had  also  enjoyed,  despatched  Martin 
Pring  with  two  ships — the  Spcedwdl  and  Discoverer — of  50  and 
26  tons  apiece,  on  the 
same  direct  route  across 
the  North  Atlantic. 
Pring  sailed  on  April 
10,  160:^,  a  few  days 
after  Elizabeth's  death,' 
sighted  the  American 
coast  in  Penobscot  Bay, 
explored  several  of  the 
harbotu's  and  estuaries 
of  Maine,  and,  doubling 
Cape  Ann,  landed  in 
Massachusetts.  There 
ho  reached  as  far  south 
as  JIartha's  Yineyard, 
an<l  tlience  came  back 
to  England,  after  a 
six  months'  voyage, 
to  second  the  en- 
thusiastic appeals  of 
Gosnold  for  a  regular 
and  lasting  settlement 
over  sea. 

A  third  New  Eng- 
land voyage-  was  the  result.  In  1G05  George  Waymouth, 
who  liad  sailed  to  Labrador  in  1593  in  quest  of  the  North. 
West  passage,  started  under  the  patronage  of  the  >]arl  of 
Southampton  and  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardonr  on  Easter  Sunday 
of  that  year.  By  ilay  14  ho  was  off  Cape  Cod ;  then  steering 
north,  he  explored  the  estuary  of  the  Penobscot.  On  his  retiu-n 
his   report   excited   the   special    attcniioii    of   the   Governor  of 

"  tlis  was  a  private  venture,  and  so  iiidi'jH'ndi'Ut  of  the  Crown. 
-'  The  famous  John  Smith  of  Virginia  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  give  the  name 
of  Xew  England  in  lljli. 


THE    COAST    OF    JlASS.VCUl  SKTTS. 
{Joliii  Smith,  "  General   History  of  Virginia,"  11324.) 
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Plvinoiith,  Ferdinando  (iorges,  who  was  deeply  interested  in 
Wi'slern  enterprise,  but  liad  despaired  of  success  in  tlie  coni- 
panitive  absence  of  good  roads  and  harbours,  as  reported  by 
earlier  travellers;  now  Waymouth,  Pring,  and  Gosnold  seemed 
to  have  solved  this  difficulty  by  their  discoveries. 
VlrdiiU-  It    was    not    in    New    England,    however,    but    in    the    old 

ground  of  Virginia,  that  the  first  English  colony  was  per- 
manently planted  —  as  it  was  there  that  the  first  serious 
attempts  at  such  a  colony  had  been  made.  The  time  had 
corue,  and  by  the  autumn  of  1606  every  preparation  had 
been  made,  for  another  Western  planting,  which  was  destined 
to  lie  lasting. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  had  now  passed  since  the  dis- 
cover}'  of  America,  and  as  yet  there  had  been  no  extensive 
settlements  of  the  European  overflow,  save  in  Central  America, 
between  Florida  on  the  north  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the 
south.  The  seventeenth  c-entury  saw  a  revolution  in  American 
colonisation.  The  tiny  French  settlement  in  the  far  north  grew 
into  a  great  Canadian  dominion,  and  England,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  the  Elizabethan  voyages,  had  not  acquired  at  Elizabeth's 
death  a  foot  of  land  in  the  New  World,  entered  upon  that  career 
which  first  gave  her  the  control  of  the  North  American  coast, 
and  then  brought  into  being  the  one  great  independent  State 
which  arose  from  the  expansion  of  Europe  and  of  Christendom 
at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
settlements  in  tropical  America  failed  to  work  out  a  vigorous  life 
of  their  own.  The  United  States  of  North  America,  planted  by 
English  enterprise,  progressed  so  steadily  and  so  far  in  the 
social  evolution  of  the  new  time,  that  they  came  to  represent 
the  whole  drama,  as  it  were,  of  Eiu-opean  colonisation,  the 
highest  results  of  European  progress. 

And  the  beginnings  of  this  new  State  were  fairly  made 
when,  on  April  10,  1606,  James  I.,  cancelling  the  patent  of 
Walter  Raleigh,  as  forfeited  by  his  attainder,  issued  the 
charter  dividing  Virginia  between  the  First  Colony  of  the 
London  Company  and  the  Second  Colony  of  the  Plymouth 
Company,!  and  when,  on  December  19,  three  ships  started  to 

'  One  hundred  and  nine  ye.ai-s  after  Cabot  had  discovered  the  North  American 
conlinent,  forty-one  years  after  the  settlement  of  Florida,  one  year  after  the 
colonising  of  Barbadoes. 
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colonise  the    "dear  strand  of    \'irgini;i,    earth's    only  jiaradisc," 
according  to  the  charter.^ 

The  fleet,  cari-ying  105  emigrants,  with  only  twelve  labourers 
and  four  carpenters,  against  4ts  gentlemen,  was  driven  by  storms 
beyond  the  old  settlement  ot  Kaleigh,  whirli  it  was  ajiiiarnnly 
intended  to  recolonise,  into  the  splendid  bay  of  the  Chesapeake, 
where  the  hamlet  of  Jamestown  was  founded  May  i:{,  l(i()7,  on  a 
peninsula  about  50  miles  above  the  mouth   of  tlir  .lames   ri\ci' 


:w^  England 


1. 
■a- 


'^v^f... 


^'  ■  ft^^MMl^'1-^4^^^// ■ 


Tin;    COAST    or    .MAI.XF,. 
(John  Smith,   ^'General    llistnrif  nf  I'irijinia,"  ir.:i4.) 

In  the  middle  of  .Tune  the  Admiral,  Christopher  Newport,  after 
exploring  the  .Tames  river   to  the  falls,  and   visiting  the  native 

'  The  First  Colony  was  granted  land  from  34°  X.  to  ;iS°  X..  with  tlu:  right  to 
settle  as  far  as  41°  N.  if  they  were  first  in  the  field  :  this  Southern  Colony  was 
to  be  controlled  by  gentlemen  chiefly  living  in  London,  and  hence  known  as  the 
London  Company.  The  Second  Colony  held  land  between  41°  \.  and  4.5°  X., 
with  the  right  of  settling  as  far  as  3S°  X^.  if  first  in  the  field  :  this  X'orthern 
Colony  was  controlled  by  merchants  of  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  tlie  West  of 
England,  hence  known  as  the  Plymouth  Company.  Each  comjiany  was  to  0W!i 
the  coast-land  :>0  miles  X'.  and  S.  of  the  first  settlement  and  ind  miles  inland. 
The  nearest  settlements  of  the  two  were  to  be  lOii  miles  aiiart.  A  Council  of 
Virginia  was  soon  established  in  England  to  superintend  both  colonies,  whose 
real  projectors,  after  Raleigh,  had  been  Gosnold.  .John  Sniiili.  Piieliard  llakluyt, 
Chief  Justice  Po[)ham,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges. 
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Eiiiporor  Powhatan,  in  his  capital  of  twelve  wigwams,  returned 
to  Kngland  for  fresh  supplies,  while  the  government  of  the  colony, 
for  all  praetical  purposes,  fell  upon  John  Smith,'  the  hero  of  the 
enterprise,  who  alone  succeeded  in  making  it  permanent.  "  More 
wakeful  to  gather  provisions  than  the  covetous  to  find  gold," 
striving  "  more  to  keep  the  country  than  the  faint-hearted  to 
abandon  it,"  he  not  only  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  all  con- 


SMITU'S    UESCUE    BY    POCAHONTAS. 
(John  Smith,  "Gctural  History  of  Virginia,"  1624.) 


spiracles  to  upset  and  desert  the  settlement,  kept  the  colony  alive 
through  a  period  of  disease,  misfortune,  and  disorder,  explored  a 
great  tract  of  the  upland,  and  made  fi-iends  with  the  natives,  but 

>  He  had  left  a  life,  by  his  own  account,  that  reminds  one  of  Harold  Hardrada 
in  the  eleventh  century— first  as  a  soldier  in  the  Netherland  wars  ;  then  as  a 
traveller  through  France.  Italy,  and  Efrypt  ;  then  as  a  crusader  in  Hung-ary 
atjaiust  the  Turks  ;  as  a  slave  in  Constantinople  and  the  Crimea  ;  as  a  fugitive 
through  the  forests  of  Tran.sylvania  ;  as  a  warrior  in  Morocco ;  finally  as  chief 
promoter  of  the  Western  planting,  and  the  real  founder  of  the  Virginia  Colony 
(<■/.  p.  82,  note). 
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clearly  laid  dciwu  the  true  jirinciples  of  WoNlcni  |ilatitiiii;\  whirli 
Raleigh  and  Frobisher  and  lluinpliny  (lilKcii  liud  iu'vcr  grasjicd. 
It,   was   not   by  finding  gold,  iio  insisted,  that    tlii'   new    venttii'c 


POWHATAN'S     HABIT. 


eoukl  succeed ;  but  by  the  industry  of  husbandmen,  lalioiu-crs, 
and  mechanics.  "  Nothing  is  to  be  expected,  but  by  labour." 
The  companies'  directors,  the  Council  of  Virginia  at  home,  had 
the  crudest  of  notions  how  to  foiuid  a  colony,  the  wildest  of  ideas 
about  the  geography  of  the  new-found  parts.     They  ordered  the 
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eini},'ruMUs  to  look  for  a  passage  into  the  Pacific  by  some  stream 
riowiiii,'  from  the  uorth-wcst ;  they  sent  over  such  crowds  of 
"rcedv  advontm-ers,  who  liad  "  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  to 
diiT  ifold,  refine  gold,  load  gold,"  that  Sniitli  wrote  back  to  beg 
for  ••  but  thirty  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  niasous,  and  diggers-up 
of  trees'  roots,  rather  than  a  thousand  of  such  as  we  have." 
John  Yet  even  these  men  were  reduced  to  some  kind  of  order  and 

as  Ex-  put  to  some  kind  of  work  b}-  Smith,  who,  in  the  intervals  of 
piorer.  ,_rovernment,  found  time  to  explore  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  and 
the  estuaries  of  the  Susquehannah,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Chicka- 
hominy — a  navigation  of  nearly  .S.OOO  miles — and  outlined  his 
discoveries  in  a  map  of  remarkable  merit  which  he  sent  back  to 
the  company  in  London.  Among  the  savages  he  saved  his  life 
by  showing  a  pocket-compass,  and  explaining  its  use  to  the 
chief:  he  wtis  the  first  Englishman  to  find  out  and  describe  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Mohawks,  the  only  man  who  could  keep  order 
in  Jainestown  when  flooded  by  the  London  Company  v.'ith  the 
offscourings  of  London  society ;  and  the  settlement  which  he 
took  in  hand  when  reduced  to  fifty  souls,  with  hardlj'  ten  men 
"  able  to  stand, '  he  left  490  strong,  well  organised,  prosperous, 
and  even  fairly  content,  by  the  strict  apiilication  to  every 
emigrant  of  an  unfashionable  and  obsolete,  l)ut  useful  rule,  "  that 
he  who  would  not  work,  might  not  eat." 

The  second  charter  of  the  London  Company  in  1609  (Ma}' 
2:}rd),  increasing  the  privileges  and  members  of  the  settlement, 
and  putting  it  under  the  direction  of  a  number  of  infiuential 
men-  representing  the  nobles  and  gentry,  the  army  and  the  bar, 
the  industry  and  trade  of  England,  had  appointed  Lord  Delaware 
CJovernor  of  the  Colony  for  life.  But  when  he  arrived  ofl' James- 
town (June  9,  1610)  some  six  months  after  Smith  had  been 
forced  to  leave  for  England  by  a  gunpowder  injury  which  no 
surgeon  of  the  colony  coidd  cure,  it  was  to  find  the  emigrants  on 
the  point  of  aljandoning  the  enterprise  altogether.  The  distress 
of  the  "  starving  time  "  in  the  spring  of  this  year  had  reduced 

'  On  another  occasion  he  declared  his  life  was  saved  by  the  daughter  of 
Powhatan,  Pocahontas,  "the  only  nonpareil  of  the  country,"  who  was  afterwards 
converted,  married  to  a  colonist.  John  Rolfe.  and  brought  to  England  (l(il7). 
where  she  died. 

-  Eg.  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Sir  Oliver  Crom- 
well, etc.,  besides  Hakluyt  and  .Tohn  Smith. 
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the  settlers  to  sixty  :  thn  survivors  waiiicd,  Kd'oi-e  ieiuiiiy, 
to  bum  the  town  whore  tlicir  Hie  had  lieeii  so  miserable, 
and,  as  they  fell  down  the  stream  with  the  tide  on  .June  8th, 
"none  dropped  a  tear,  for  none  iiad  enjoyed  one  day  of 
happiness "  since  Smith  had  left.  Meeting  the  long-boat  of 
Lord  Delaware  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  river  on  June  9lh, 
the  face  of  things  was  entirely  and  instantly  changed :  the 
restoration  of  the  colony  was  begun  the  next  day  ;  Lord  Delaware 
revived  Smith's  government;  and  the  plantation  soon  recovered 
its  earlier  prosperit}-,  while  a  trading  agent,  one  Sanmel  Argall, 
resumed  Smith's  other  work — his  explorations  to  the  nt)rth. 
"Doubt  not,"'  men  now  wrote  home,  "that  God  will  raise  our 
state  and  build  His  church  in  this  excellent  clime."' 

From  this  time,  in  spite  of  occasional  depressions  and  renewed 
danger  of  the  collapse  of  the  entire  scheme,  as  in  IGll,  after 
Delaware's  return,  the  Virginia  Colony  had  really  entered  upon 
its  life  as  a  settled  thoUL;h  tiny  state,  or  Established  Civilisation. 
It  had  joined,  on  however  small  a  scale,  the  federation  of 
Christian  Counnonwealths.- 

Meantime,  while  the  London  Company  was  establishing'  the 
southern  colony  on  the  Chesapeake,  the  Plymouth  Company  had 

'  Yet  they  complained,  "  this  plantation  has  undergone  the  reproofs  of  the 
base  worUl  [it  had  been  scoffed  at  on  the  English  stage]  :  papists  and  players, 
the  sonm  and  dregs  of  the  earth,  mock  such  as  help  to  Ijuild  np  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem." 

-  The  subsequent  steps  in  the  story  of  the  Virginian  Colony  were  :  Delaware 
returning  to  England  in  Kill.  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  .sent  out  as  deputy-governor  : 
in  ir)12.  the  third  charter  of  the  London  Company  was  issued,  and  the  Bermudas 
were  formally  included  within  their  possessions.  In  1613  Samuel  Argall.  under 
commission  from  the  governor  of  Virginia,  dislodged  the  French  from  their 
settlement  of  S.  Saviour  at  Mount  Desert  in  Maine,  and  razed  Port  Royal ;  he 
also  claimed  to  have  received  the  submission  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  li. 
IfiU  Sir  Thomas  Dale  became  deputy-governor  ;  in  llil.">  private  property  was 
formally  and  fully  introduced  :  in  I(>17-1S  the  much -abused  Argall  governed  the 
settlement  and  tided  it  over  a  very  difficult  time  :  in  1619,  while  the  populatioi, 
was  still  only  600.  with  300  cattle,  negro  slaves  began  to  be  imported,  and  Sir 
George  Yeardley  becoming  governor-general,  the  real  life  of  the  Virginian  Statu 
begins.  The  first  general  assembly  of  the  colony  was  held  the  same  year :  in 
1620  the  emigrants  were  increased  to  more  than  2,000  ;  wives  were  sold  to  the 
settlers  for  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  tobacco  apiece,  and  free  trade  with  the 
home  country  was  established.  Meantime,  in  1617,  had  taken  place  Raleigh's 
last  deplorable  attempts  in  the  discovery  of  Guiana,  which  led  to  his  execution — 
the  only  English  attempt  of  note  in  South  America  in  this  period.  On  previous 
failures,  rf.  Vol.  III.,  p.  691.  .tnj. 
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not  been  altogether  idle.  Directly  they  had  received  their 
charter  in  KiOG  they  had  despatched  two  explorers  to  the  more 
northerly  region  granted  to  thcni,  and  in  1(J07  (Icorge  Popham 
and  Kaleigh  (iilliert  carried  li'.i  emigrants  from  riymouth  to  the 
const  of  Maine.  They  built  Fort  St.  George  on  the  island  ot 
Monhegan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec ;  but  the  cold  of  the 
winter,  the  suspicions  attitude  of  the  natives,  the  burning  of  the 
storehouse;  the  deaths  of  George  Po])ham  in  the  settlement  and 
of  Chief  Justice  Popham  in  England,  who  together  had  been  the 
main  su])portcrs  of  the  enterprise, "  ii-oze  all  their  former  hopes 
to  death,"  and,  "coining  many  excuses,"  they  returned  to 
England  in  1(508,  as  the  French  expedition  which  built  (^>uebec 
was  crossing  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Nothing  more  was  done  worth  mention  till  John  Smith, 
in  working  out  his  belief  of  England's  true  mission — in  Western 
planting — visited,  in  1614,  the  coast  of  what  he  named  New 
England,  exjilored  every  inlet  fi-om  the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod, 
and  sketched  a  niajj  of  this  shore-line.  Next  year  the  saviour  of 
Virgmia  tried  to  start  a  second  English  colony,  in  the  land  of 
the  Plymouth  Company,  with  sixteen  men.  Storms  baulked  the 
venture ;  but  Smith,  with  a  map  and  a  written  description  of 
NcAv  England,  visited  the  merchants  and  gentry  of  the  Western 
Counties  till  his  uneon(jucrable  enthusiasm  roused  his  country- 
men to  fresh  action.'  lie  was  made  admiral  of  the  projected 
Northern  Colony  for  life;  a  new  charter  was  obtained  in  1618, 
and  in  1620  the  king,  incorporating  the  reorganised  company  as 
tiie  Council  of  Plymouth  for  New  England,  granted  them  a 
territory  from  the  present  Philadelphia  to  the  latitude  ot 
Newfoundland,  extending  over  much  more  than  a  million  of 
square  miles. 

But  the  tirst  permanent  settlement  in  the  country  of  the 
Northern  Colony  was  made  by  English  Separatists  from  Holland, 
who  had  left  Kngland  in  1007-8  rather  than  conform ;  and,  thus 
harried  out  of  the  land,  had  settled  at  Leyden  in  1609,  under 
their  minister,  John  Robinson  (p.  58).     They  had  several  times 


'  Smith  no  doubt  had  liis  faults,  and  was  somewhat  overbearing  and  es'otist- 
ical,  hut  I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Brown  ("Genesis  of  the  United  States")  has 
proved  his  charges  of  imposture,  slander  and  tyranny  repeated  from  Smith's  old 
rivals  and  enemies.  But  Smith's  story  of  adventure  in  Eastern  Europe  (p.  78) 
is  very  questionable. 
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attempted  to  secure  a  ]iatent  iVmn  ilio  Loiiddu  Company  of 
South  ^'il•<2;inia,  and  in  IdU)  had  ji'ained  il  :  lau  they  con M  nut 
win  a  supplementary  [iromise  of  toleration  I'rom  the  king;  J^ord 
Bacon's  opposition  had  been  fatal  ;i  and,  ceasing  to  "depend  too 
niiicli  "  on  the  Virginia  (_'ompany,  they  formed  a  partnership 
with  men  of  business  in  London,  who  hoped  that  the  new, 
venture  might  develop  the  tishcries  of  the  New  AN'nrld.  and 
pi-ovided  two  ships  to  carry  them  to  the  country  on  tlu'  Ihulson. 
and  plant  there  a  new  commonwealth. 

Twice  tm'ned  back  by  stress  of  weather,  the  Pilgrims  tiually 


I'hnl.t:  L.  II.  Hoicard,  Btwhlo}!.  Mun. 
RELICS    OF    MILES    STAXDISII. 


left  Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower,  September  6,  l(i20,  sighted 
t-'apc  Cod  on  November  9th,  and  at  first  anchored  off  the  point. 
They  at  once  proceeded  to  sign  a  contract  of  government,  as 
being  beyond  the  limits  of  the  London  or  Virginia  Colony,  and 
elected  John  Carver  their  governor  ;  thence  beating  up  the  coast 
and  exploring  it  in  various  places,  they  finally,  on  the  11th 
December,  1620,  decided  to  settle  at  Plymouth,  as  they  called 
the  harbour  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  tlie  great  ba^'  within 
Cape  Cod.  Here  the  nineteen  families  of  the  emigi-ants  (com- 
prising 102  persons)  portioned  out  their  land  :  here  they  struggled 

'  For  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in   the   Colonie.s,  lie   had   suid,   it  will   Iio 
necessary  that  it  ag:ree  with  that  which  is  settled  in  England. 
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ugiunsl  tho  Imliiins,  and  tlic  winter,  aiul  the  Englisli  monopolists, 
who  resented  their  settlement  as  an  unlicensed  intrusion,  lill 
in   Iti27  the  colony  was  lirmly  settled. 

Tliu  names  of  their  leaders  are  famous — Standish  the  general, 
Carver  and  Bradford  the  first  governors,  Winslow,  and  Koliinson, 
who  never  lived  to  cross  the  ocean  and  see  the  State  he  had  done 
so  mnch  to  found — "yea,  the  memory  of  this  plantation  shall 
never  die " :  but  the  New  England  enterprise  was,  after  all, 
second  to  the  A'irginian. 

In  so  great  and  difficult  a  task  as  England's  Western 
planting,  the  first  permanent  success  must  claim  a  greater 
attention  than  any  other ;  the  Puritan  settleuient  of  the  north 
hardly  justified,  as  time  went  on,  its  exclusive  pretensions  to 
be  the  chosen  home  of  liberty  and  nobility  of  mind  i ;  the  real 
imijortance  of  the  Plymouth  Colon}-  lay  in  its  being  the  nucleus 
of  the  organisation  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  emigrants  of  the  Min/fov:er  were  founding  their 
new  home,  name(l  after  the  colony  whose  land  they  were  appro- 
priating, other  nun-e  worldly  adventurers  wore  intruding,  with 
equal  assurance,  upon  other  parts  of  the  vast  territory  locked 
up  by  the  charter  of  I(i20,  which  the  monopolists  were  from  the 
first  unable  to  secure. 

In  l(i21  Sir  William  Alexander  obtained  from  the  Crown 
a  patent  for  the  land  of  Acadia,  under  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia; 
in  the  same  year  John  Mason  was  granted  the  country  between 
Salem  river  and  the  Merriuiac,  and  named  it  Mariana:  in  ](!22 
the  same  proprietar}',  with  the  help  and  partnership  of  For(linand(» 
Gorges,  acquired  the  tract  first  called  Laconia,  afterwards  Maine, 
between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Kennebec.  Meanwhile,  settle- 
ments were  actually  made  on  the  sites  of  the  present  Dover  and 
Portsmouth:  in  1624  another  Puritan  planting  was  made  at 
Cape  Ann;  in  1625  Captain  AVollaston  settled  at  Mount 
Wollaston,  near  the  later  Boston. 

The  feeble  attempt  of  the  monopolists  of  the  Plymouth 
Company  in  1628  to  assert  their  exclusive  right  was  a  fiasco. 
They  sent  out  Francis  West  as  Admiral  of  New  England,  Robert 
Gorges  as  Governor-General,  and  AVilliam  Morrell  as  Superin- 
tendent  of  Churches :    but   the  unlicensed  fishermen  laughed 

o 

'  So  much  the  reverse  did  it  appear  to  many,  as  to  cause  Sydney  Smith's  gibe 
at  the  cargo  of  "  verjuice  and  vinegar  '  carried  over  by  the  Maujown: 
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at  their  attempts  to  slmt  up  the  ocean,  and  in  Iii27  ihe  I'uritans 
of  Plymouth  managed  to  luiy  over  completely  the  rigiils  of 
the  London  merchanls  in  wliose  name  their  charter  liad  heen 
issued. 

In  1(J29  came  the  formal  establislmient  of  the  Colony  of  Massa 
Massachusetts  Bay :  the  Plymouth  settlement  had  just  been 
extended  to  Salem,  and  the  charter  appointing  the  governor  and 
company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  was  issued  by  the 
CroAvn  direct  to  the  company,  now  much  enlarged,  which  had 
settled  at  Salem  :  on  the  completion  of  thi;  arrangements  of 
government,  John  Winthrop  sailed  as  governor  in  l(i:iO. 

The  progress  of  New  England  towards  a  settled  and  ])olitieal  Growth 
state  was  now  rapid.  In  1(329,  Mason  and  Gorges  deciding  to  England, 
dissolve  their  connection,  new  grants  were  made — to  Mason 
of  the  countiy  afterwards  called  New  Hampshire,  to  (Jorges 
of  the  region  between  the  Piscataqua  and  Kennebec  rivers,  then 
named  New  Somersetshire.  In  1():J0  the  tliird  and  last  patent 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony  was  issued,  autiiorising  the  emigrants  to 
"take  order"  for  government,  and  tor  distributing  the  lands 
assigned  by  the  patent.  More  interesting  by  far,  Boston  was 
founded  in  the  same  y-ear. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut  followed.  As  early  as  I(il4  this  connecti- 
coast  had  been  carefully  ex[ilored  b_y  the  Dutch,  who  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  small  settlement :  but  though  the  Council  of 
Plymouth  had  granted  part  of  the  same^  to  the  Earl  of  Waruic'ii 
in  1030,  it  was  not  till  l(i:>^,  after  a  conference  between  I'lymoiith 
and  Boston  on  the  matter,  that  any  settlement  was  attempted  in 
the  Connectictit  Valley.  As  the  Massachusetts  ( 'cimi)any  fought 
ihy  of  the  enterprise,  a  party  was  sent  from  Plymoutii  wliich 
defied  the  Dutch  interdict,  and  settled  in  the  disputed  region. 

In  1G35-36  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  founded  Say  brook 
and  Hartfoi'd  in  the  new  colony :  and  this  movement  led  the 
,vay  to  the  last  of  the  additions  to  the  New  England  settlements 
m  this  time — by  the  foundation  of  Rhode  Island  Colony  in  Rhode 
1638.  At  the  end  of  this  period  (l(j43)  the  federation  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England  was  created  by  the  alliance 
of  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  P]\niouth,  and  Massachusetts  Bay, 

'  One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  S.E.  from  the  Xarragansett.  This  grant 
\yarwick  in  1031  transferred  to  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  Lord  Brook,  John  Hampden 
and  others. 
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r.onl  Baltimore  in   16:^2-84  was  almost  the  only 


by 


inian    side  of 

of   Maryland 

addition 


of  a  fresh  unit   to   the 
to    fringe    the   eastern 
only  one  other  similar 
grant  of  Xew   Albion, 
I'lowdcn  in  W.VJ. 

But   the  greatest   achievements 
and    simple    in    this    period    were 
Heiu-y   Hudson    and    William    Baffin, 
dream   of    the   North- West   Passage, 


beginning 


group   of  little   states   now 
coast    of    North    America.      There    is 
fact   to  be   noticed;    and    that   is    the 
including   New  Jersey,  to   Sir  Edward 


through 


in  KuLrlish  discovery  pure 
the  voyages  of 
who  in  pvirsuing  the 
revealed  the  far  north- 
east of  the  American  Continent  at  points  where  unfortunate 
accident  or  curious  l)lindness  had  closed  the  way  of  Frobisher 
and  of  Davis. 

Our  miserably  insufficient  knowledge  of  Hudson's  life  only 
di.scovcrs  him  clearly  in  1607,  when,  in  search  of  the  nearer 
passage  to  China,  he  is  found  trying  the  polar  route,  as  Robert 
Thorne  had  suggested  eighty  years  before — but  with  a  crew 
of  "  ten  men  and  a  boy."  Pushing  along  from  Greenland  to 
Spitzbergen,  he  reached  lat.  fSO  ,  and  discovered  the  island  of 
Jan  Mayen,  which  he  named  "  Hudson's  Touches."  Turned 
back  by  the  ice,  he  essaj-cd  the  North-East  passage  in 
1608,  keeping  to  a  lower  latitude,  but  he  tailed  to  get  east 
of  Nova  Zembla. 

In  160n  he  again  tried  the  "way  round  Asia,"  but  being  once 
more  brought  to  a  standstill  he  resolved  to  try  the  North-West 
passage  instead.  Bearing  away  for  Newfoundland  in  the 
Dutch  service,  he  first  coasted  down  as  far  as  the  Chesapeake, 
and  on  his  way  entered  "  his  own  river  " — the  Hudson — jierhaps 
with  something  of  the  wild  idea,  then  popular  both  in  England 
and  in  Germany,  that  the  short  northern  routes  to  Cathay  would 
be  found  most  practicable  by  following  up  the  courses  of  Siberian 
and  American  rivers.  Finally,  in  KilO,  he  returned  to  the 
charge  on  the  far  north-west,  passing  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
entered  Hudson's  Bay  through  Hudson's  Strait — the  opening  to 
the  West,  which  Frobisher  had  sighted  but  not  entered,  through 
fear  of  losing  touch  with  the  gold  ore  of  Meta  Incognita.  In  his 
little  ship,  manned  by  only  three-and-twenty  men,  he  pushed 
forward  with  the  hope  that  the  passage  was  found  at  last ;  and 
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when  he  saw  that  tlie  open  water  hxy  south  instead  of  w-cst, 
he  explored  this  greatest  of  American  bays  and  resolved  to 
winter  in  the  southern  part  of  it.  J5ut  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
produced  greater  and  greater  murmuring  among  his  men ; 
Hudson  himself  became  the  scapegoat  for  every  hardshi})  and 
every  cause  of  offence  ;  and  while  returning  into  the  Atlantic 
through  "  his  own  strait, "  he  was  seized,  with  eight  who  stood  Hudson's 
faithfully  by  him,  and  turned  adrift  in  an  open  boat  to  perish,  ®^'  ' 
as  is  always  supposed,  in  the  bay  that  bears  his  name  (June 
23,  1611). 

The  history  of  exploration  has  no  tragedy  more  frightful,  and 
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few  more  mj-sterious,  than  the  fate  of  Henry  Hudson.  He  was 
never  heard  of  again  in  life,  but  his  name  must  always  remain 
among  the  worthiest  of  English  hei'oes,  among  those  tndy 
memorable  men  who  have  increased,  in  a  marked  degree,  the 
sum  of  our  knowledge,  the  extent  of  our  horizon.  A  great  tract 
of  the  natural  world,  of  the  earth's  surface,  was  oi:)ened  up  by 
him ;  it  has  not  been  given  to  many  men  to  have  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  globe  named  after  them ;  scarcely  any,  except 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  have  stamped  their  name  on  so  many 
thousands  of  square  miles ;  no  man  better  expressed  in  action 
the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  makers  of  Greater  England. 
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B«(nn  uid  Williiuii  liiiftin  first  appears  in  \v,\-2.  In  that,  year  Hall, 
^omion!  Tlioiiiius  Biillou,  and  himself  sailed  on  the  old  quest  of  North- 
West  discovery;  and  the  tinilini,'  and  naming  of  New  South 
Wales,  New  North  Wales,  and  Button's  Bay,  was  the  result 
of  this  voyage.  Next  year  (KiKi)  he  was  off  the  coast  of 
Spitzhergon,  where  he  noticed  and  recorded  the  extraordinary 
refractiou  of  the  atmosphere.  Again,  in  Kilo,  he  became  pilot 
and  partner  with  Robert  Bylot  on  another  voyage  of  Arctic 
discovery;  and  in  KilG,  in  company  with  the  same,  discovered 
Wolsteidiolme's  Sound,  Lancaster  Sound,  and  Batiin's  Bay 
(in  lat.  78°  N.),  which  he  mapped  and  described  with  a  care  and 
accuracy  that  has  won  the  admiration  of  explorers  of  our 
own  time. 

His  later  appearance  (as  in  KilS)  in  the  Indian  Ocean,'  and 
his  death  near  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  ](J22,  have  been 
already  spoken  of  (p.  73) ;  the  only  attempt  worth  notice, 
in  this  period,  to  follow  up  his  line  of  Arctic  exploration, 
was  made  by  Fox  and  James  in  1631.  Fox  vainly  exjjlored  the 
whole  west  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  6.5°  to  o5~  in  search 
of  "  the  passage,"  but,  as  with  so  many  others,  some  incidental 
success  consoled  him  for  his  failure  in  his  main  j^urpose.  He 
discovered  Fox's  Channel  between  Baffin  Land,  on  the  west 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  North-East  or  "  Jlelville "  peninsula 
of  what  we  call  the  North-West  territory  ;  tinall)'  he  reaclred 
Cape  Peregrine.  James  meantime  explored  and  wintered  in  the 
extreme  southern  bend  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which  now  bears 
his  name  (James  Bay). 

The  English  settlements  in  Newfoundland  in  KilO  and  l(i21, 
and  the  temporary  English  conquest  of  (Quebec  in  1()20,  might 
have  been  expected  to  keep  alive  our  interest  in  North- West  and 
Arctic  enterprise ;  but  in  spite  of  discoveries  such  as  Hudson's, 
the  field  seemed  so  forbidding  and  so  profitless,  that  as  the 
seventeenth  century  went  on,  there  was  less  and  less  of  systematic 
effort  in  this  direction.  Except  in  the  furthest  northern  belt  of 
Arctic  discovery,  to  north-east  and  north-west  alike,  there 
are  few  places  even  now  included  on  our  maps  that  were  not 
visited  and  named  before  the  great  Civil  War  began  in  England, 
or  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  on  the  Contuient. 

'  Probably  with  the  ultimatR  hope  of  discovering  one  of  the  Arctic  passages 
from  the  side  of  Further  Asia  (China  and  Japan). 
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At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Klizabetli,  a  period  of  architcclnral   ^^^^^^ 
anarchy  preceded  the  sporadic  architectural  revival  of  the  reign   Architecture 
of  James  I.     Time  has  shed  a  softening  intluence  on  the  worst  of  ^^  change 
the   buildings   of  this  anarchical   period,  and    they  wear  their  in  style. 
years  so  kindly  that  few  are  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  incon- 
sistencies of  their  style.     Hattield,  Holland  House,  and  Bolsover 
are  among  the  most  famous  examples  of  what  might  propcrl}'  be 
called  decadent  Elizabethan,  and  these,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
all  built,  or  mainly  built,  in  the  tirst  hfteen  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.     But  here,  again,  the  sequence  in  jioint  of  date 
is   not  matched  by   any   like  order  in   pomt   of  development. 
Westwood  and  Burleigh,  of  the  middle  Elizabethan  period,  are 
quite  corrupt,  while  Temple  Xewsam,  built  in  1()12,  and  Audloy 
End,  connnenced  in  KilG,  are  both  singularly  Iree  trom  Italian 
feelinq-,  and  may  be  thought  to  show  signs  of  a  return  to  Gothic 
sentiment.     But  the  larger  class,   Hatfield  and   the   rest,   while 
they  are  not  Gothic,  are  by  no  means  Kunaissance- 


"  It  is  only  liere  and  tlien^ ""  (says  Mr.  Fergussou)  "  tliat.  we  are  remiinicd 
by  a  missliapen  pilaster  or  ill-desio;ued  arcade,  of  a  forcifjn  iutliieuee  bciiiij  at 
svork ;  and  these  are  so  intermiugled  with  niuUioued  windows  and  pointi-d 
o-ables  that  the  buildings  might  with  equal  propriety  be  called  Gothic,  the 
fact  being  tliat  there  is  no  tenn  really  applicable  to  them  but  the  very  horrid, 
tliough  very  characteristic,  name  of  Jacobean.  As  designs,  there  is  really 
nothing  to  admire  in  them.  They  miss  equally  the  thoughtful  propriety  of 
the  Gothic  and  the  simple  purity  of  the  Classic  styles,  with  no  ])retensious 
to  the  elegance  of  eithi>r.  All  they  can  claim  is  a  certain  amount  of 
picturesque  appropriateness  ;  but  the  former  quality  is  far  nujre  due  to  the 
centuries  that  have  passed  away  since  they  were  erected,  than  to  any  skill 
or  taste  on  the  part  of  the  original  designer."  ("  History  of  the  Modern 
Styles  of  Architecture,"  ii.  16.) 

The  fact  is  undeniable,  and  no  less  unfortunate  l)ecause  under 
the  later  Tudors  and  the  first  Stuart  the  greatest  architectural 
activity  prevailed.  Although  no  great  cliun-h  nr  great  palace 
was  then  built,  a  goodly  number  of  grammar  schools  and 
colleges,  and  a  vast  array  of  mansions,  were  erected  out  of 
the  confiscated  properties  of  the  religious  order.s.  Besides  the 
change  of  style,  this  period  witnessed  another  great — perhaps  a 
far  greater  and  more  important — change  :  the  transition  from  the 
medieval  to  the  modern  conception  of  the  architect's  function. 
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As  it  lias  licen  admirably  put,  "Architecture  ceased  to  he  a 
natural  form  of  expression  or  the  occupation  of  cultivated 
intellects,  and  psisscd  into  bcinj,'  merely  the  stock  in-trade  of 
professional  experts."  I'p  to  this  time  one  is  struck  with  the 
complete  self-crt'acement  of  the  architect.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
one  has  to  deal  with  the  era  of  this  or  that  style.  Under 
the  Stuarts  one  has  to  deal  with  the  era  of  this  or  that  architect. 
From  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  to  the  outbreak  of 
tJie  Civil  ^^'ars  it  is  the  era  of  Inigo  Jones  ;  later,  it  is  that 
of  Christopher  Wren. 

Before,  however,  the  influence  of  Jones  became  universally 
predominant,  and  even  while  it  was  in  the  act  of  becoming  so,  a 
last  efi'ort  to  revive  a  Gothic  style  seems  to  have  been  made. 
At  and  near  Oxford,  especially,  a  certain  .success  attended  these 
ettbrts,  with  the  result  that,  just  as  at  Cambridge  we  have 
perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  the  eai'liest  Eenaissance  building, 
at  Oxford  we  have  the  best  specimens  of  the  Litest  Gothic.  At 
the  younger  imiversity  we  have  the  gates  of  Caius ;  then,  after 
half  a  century  or  so,  Nevill's  Court  in  Trinity  College,  and  the 
west  front  of  the  <:hapcl  of  Peterhouse;  and  then,  dating  from 
the  outljreak  of  the  Civil  AVar,  the  court  of  Clare.  At  Oxford  we 
have  portions  of  the  schools — and  especially  the  vaulted  room  or 
passage  called  tlie  Tigmai-ket — and  the  chapels  of  Lincaln  and 
^\  adham  College,  of  about  the  same  date  as  Nevill's  Court ;  and 
later,  of  about  the  same  date  as  Clare  at  Cambridge,  the  incom- 
parable gai'den  front  of  St.  John's  ,  and  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  hall  of  Christ  Church.  The  work  at  St.  John's  and  at  Christ 
Church  have  both  been  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones — on  what 
we  cannot  but  thiidc  insufficient  evidence  ;  but  if  they  were  his, 
they  afi'ord  conclusive  2>roof,  not  only  of  his  genius,  but  of  his 
versatility. 

I'ut,  no  doubt,  the  most  characteristic  works  of  the  period 
exhibit  the  direct  iuHuence  of  i'alladio.  Of  these  the  famous 
portal  of  the  Bodleian  (juadrangle  at  Oxford  deserves  the 
first  place.  Palladio,  who  set  out  to  be  the  prophet  of  Vitruvius, 
died  at  Yicenza  in  1.5S0.  He  had  a  very  definite  set  of  rules, 
particularly  as  regards  the  use  of  the  various  orders.  The 
Tuscan,  which  the  patriotism  of  Vitruvius  had  discovered  to  be 
an  order  (it  was  probably  nothing  but  rude  Doric),  was  always 
to  be  placed  undermost  as  being  "  the  most  proper  to  sustain  the 
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weight  and  to  give  tlie  wholr  editicc  tin;  appearance  of  solidity." 
Above  this  the  Doric  was  to  come,  and  llicn,  atoj)  of  tlic  horic, 
the  Ionic,  and  then  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Composite  above  all. 
And  this  portal  appears  to  have  been  built  by  the  architect, 
Thomas  llolte,  for  the  e.Kpres.s  purpose  of  exhibiting  these  rules 
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at  work.  There,  sure  enough,  the  orders  arc  piled  one  over 
another,  and  the  result  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  eiVects  of 
zeal   working  not  according  to  knowlrdge. 

One  seems  to  touch  firmer  ground  in  the  actual  work  ot 
the  famous  architect  Inigo  Jone.s.  His  career  commences  com- 
paratively early  in  the  reign  of  James :  but  at  first  his  work  was 
rather  that  of  a  stage  manager  than  that  of  an  ar(dutect  (p.  222). 
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IJorii  in  l")7:l,  he  worked  continuously  from  his  mature  manhood 
to  liis  death  in  lti5'2.  But  his  last  years  loll  on  troublous  limes, 
wlien  his  employment  must  have  been  slight  and  jn-ccarious. 


Photrt:  GWmim  ,t-  Co.,  Lt(L,  Oxford. 
I'OKT.U.    OF    THE    BODLKIAX,    UY    THOMAS    IIOLTE. 

His  parents  seem  to  have  been  of  Welsh  origin,  for  Inigo, 
like  lago,  is  a  name  common  in  Wales.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  joiner,  but  somehow  managed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  sent  him  to  Italj'  to  stud)-.  There 
he  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  work  of  Palladio,  with  the 
fame   of  whose  palaces  at  Vicenza  and  Venice   all    Italy  was 
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riii<,nnef.  Returnini''  to  EiiLrland, 
he  received  an  appointiuoiit  as 
surveyor  to  the  ill-fated  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales.  After  a  second 
journey  on  the  Continent,  he  took 
up  the  ap})ointinent  of  Surveyor- 
Cieneral  to  the  King,  and  thence- 
forth to  the  time  of  his  death 
poured  forth  an  inexhaustible 
su])ply  of  architectural  designs. 
The  most  famous  of  these — that 
for  a  palace  at  "W^hitehall  —  was 
produced  about  l(i21,  and  would, 
if  it  had  been  carried  out,  have 
produced  the  grandest  Palladian 
edifice  that  Europe  could  show. 
The  river  front  was  to  bo  ST-i  leet 
long.  The  facades  facing  Charing 
Cross  and  Westminster  were  to  be 
1,152  feet  from  angle  to  angle. 
The  height  was  to  be  100  feet, 
and  it  was  to  contain  five  cpiad- 
rangles  and  one  circular  court,  to 
be  adorned  with  two  ranges  of 
car}'atid  figures,  and  generall}'  it 
was  to  possess  the  most  suuiptunus 
detail.  Ten  years  later  he  built 
the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  and  a  portico  to  the 
metropolitan  cathedral,  which  has 
perished.  The  church  has  been 
much  rolmilt,  and  its  side  porches 
have  been  removed,  so  that  we 
can  form  but  a  ]3oor  idea  of  its 
original  ajjpearance  :  but  the  story 
that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  asked 
for  a  barn,  and  that  the  architect 
promised  him  the  handsomest 
barn  in  Europe,  does  not  seem  on 
the  face  of  it  improbable.     It  was 
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nt  nny  rate  the  first  iinportaiit  I'lolestant  cluinli  that  was 
built  in  Europe:  and  heavy  and  plain  as  it  is  and  must 
always  have  been,  it  does  not  lack  dignity,  and  the  broad 
caves  and  the  deep  recessed  portico  are  imposing,  even  after 
tlie  rebuildings  and  alterations  of  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
The  water-gate  of  York  House,  which  now  stands  in  a  sort 
of    hole    or     pit     between     the     Tiiamcs     Embanknienl    and 


DKSK^.N     vol:    Tin-;    IX.NKB    COUBT    of    WIIITEUALL    I'AI.AOE. 
(Sir  John  Sntinp'^  Musetnu.) 

Buckingham  Street,  was  also  his  design,  tliough  probablj', 
like  Ashbumham  House  (which  has  a  famous  and  often- 
painted  staircase),  it  was  carried  out  b}'  anotlier.  \'arious  gate- 
ways, like  that  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Oxford  and  that  at 
Holland  House,  arc  attributed  to  him,  as  well  as  tlie  porch  ot 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford  f]).  37).  At  Wilton  ho  built  an  admirable  little 
bridge  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  he  certainlv  executed 
or  designed  works  at  Cobham  and  Greenwich,  ami  probably 
at  Coleshill  and  iirympton.     His  design  for  Chiswick  is  avowedly 
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ARCHITKCTIRAL    DBAWIXG    OP    ST.    PAUl-'s,    COVKXT    GAItDEX, 
BEFOEE    ALTERATIONS.     ^Sir  John  Smne's  Museum.) 


a  copy,  though  not  a  servile  one,  of  the  Villa  Rotonda  at  Vifcnza. 
But  Palladio's  structure,  with  its  surrounding  porticoes,  has  a, 
shadiness  and  airiness  delightful  in  the  Italian  climate,  which  is 
wholly  missing  at  Chiswick,  where  the  mass  is  relieved  by  only 
one  entering-  colonnade.  The  English  dome,  however,  is  unmis- 
takably  more  graceful  than  the  Italian,  and  the  interior  has 
a  certain  spacious  beauty  which  is  all  its   own.     It  is  perhaps 
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Painting. 


11  little  (lirtii'iilt  to  apportion  the  merit  between  the  ori-jintil 
luid  the  copy,  but  so  tar  as  it  set  the  fashion  tor  classical 
porticoes,  henceforth  apjilied  to  great  mansions  without  any 
rcanl   to   fitness,   its   influence   has   been    uiituiiunatc      ^'    '- 


h 


uncertain  whether  Inigo  Jones  was  the  builder  of  the  garden 
front  of  St.  John's,  but  the  style  is  of  a  remarkable  purity, 
and  one  must  step  inside;  the  arch  to  lind  iho  full  brand  of  the 
Keiiaissance.  So,  too,  of  the  stairway  at  Christ  Church,  which, 
ihoii'/h  jioor  as  possible  in  detail,  in  plan  and  outline  recalls  the 

masterpieces  of 
the  last  great 
Clothicbuilder.s, 
the  creators  of 
the  Royal 
Chapels  at 
Westminster, 
C  a  m  I)  ridge, 
and  Windsor, 
j-jut  at  heart 
he  was  not  in 
sympathy  with 
the  (iotliic 
style,  and 
desired  to  go 
down  to  pos- 
terity as  a  Pal- 
ladian  and  a 
classicist.       By 

his  will  he  directed  that  reliefs  of  his  portico  to  St.  Paul's 
(Jathedral  and  of  his  church  at  Covent  Garden  should  be  placed 
on  his  niominient.  A  great  and  original  talent  was  beyond  ques- 
tion his.  But,  perhaps,  after  all,  his  truest  title  to  immortality 
is  tliat  he  opened  th(>  doors  through  which  Wren  came  in. 

Apart  from  the  school  of  miniature,  the  rise  of  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  and  which  continued  in  spite  of  royal  in- 
(litTerence,  English  art  made  Imt  little  progress  in  the  reign  of 
James.  The  king's  marriage  with  a  foreign  princess  may  possibly 
have  had  .some  influence  in  favour  of  foreign,  as  opposed  to 
native  talent,  and  certainly  most  of  the  works  painted  in  England 
in  this  reign  were  by  other  than  English  hands.     Perhaps  Paul 
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Van  Soiiior  nf  Ant\vov|i  w;is  ilie  iiiosi  I'anious  t'uroij^iier  i-egularly 
established  in  Eiii^laml  umlrr  .lauits.  Ilr  seems  to  liave  enjoyed 
the  royal  favoiu',  as  "well  as  that  of  the  nohility,  for  he  painted 
the  king  at  Windsor  and  at  Hampton  (_'ourt,  and  Anne  of 
J )enmark.  Lord  Arundel,  Lord  <  hanrcllor  llacou,  and  the  Karl 
of  Devonshire.  He  died  in  l(i21,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields.  A  more  prolific  and  loni^er-lived  artist  was 
(,'ornelis  .lanssens,  or  Cornelins  Johnson,  as  lu'  friHjuonlly  a]i- 
pears  in  English  contcmporarv  documents.  He  was  a  native  of 
Amsterdam,  and  painted  in  a  purely  Hutch  manner.  He  settled 
permanently  in  England,  living  in  Blaekfriars,  His  sister 
married  here,  and  her  son,  Theodore  Russell,  was  the  ]iu]')il  and 
godson  of  Cornelius,  of  whose  works  he  made  copies.  The  elder 
Daniel  Mytens,  of  the  Hague,  was  another  fashionable  painter. 
He  was  some  connection  of  Van  Somer,  and  probably  came  over 
in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  his  kinsman's  position  at  the  Court. 
He  was  not,  however,  appointed  painter  to  the  king  until  the 
reign  of  Charles.  He  remained  very  popular  imtil  the  arrival 
of  Vandyck. 

Sculpture,  the  Cinderella  of  the  arts  in  England,  was,  how-  sculpture, 
ever,  represented  in  James's  reign  b}-  the  appropriatelj'  named 
family  of  Stone.  The  founder  of  the  family,  Nicholas,  was  a 
Devonshire  man,  originally  a  mason  working  at  the  king's  chapel 
in  Edinburgh  and  at  the  building  of  the  bancjueting  house,  and 
he,  or  one  of  his  sons,  built  the  two  porches  at  Oxford  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Jones.  He,  however,  did  much  independent 
work,  and  erected  a  good  many  sepulchral  monuments.  The 
taste' for  these  was  a  fashion  of  the  times,  as  we  may  judge  from 
such  examples  as  the  tombs  of  Mary  (^)neen  of  Scots  and  Qtieen 
Elizabeth  in  Westnrinster  Abbey,  though  their  importance  is 
chiefly  due  to  a  certain  grandiose  architectural  character.  They 
were  nmch  more  costly  than  statues  cither  of  kings  or  gods — at 
least  if  we  may  trust  Nicholas  Stone's  diary.  Thus  he  execaited 
for  £25  apiece  statues  of  Edward  V.,  Eichard  HI,  and  Henry  VH. 
for  the  old  Exchange  in  London.  He  also  made  for  "  j\[r.  Paston, 
ofOxnett,  in  Xorfolke,  one  statue  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  and  had 
£30  for  it,  and  one  statue  of  Jupiter,  tJ2.") ;  of  the  three-headed 
dog  Cerberus  with  a  pedestal,  £14 ;  and  Seres  and  Herctiles  and 
Mercury,  £.50";  while  for  "the  tomb  for  my  Lady  Catherine 
Paston  "  he  had  £200,  and  for  that  of  the  ('ounle.ss  of  Buckingham 
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£r)00.      IJis  liest  bargain   was   witli    •  l.u.-c  Countess  of  litMltbrd, 
for  one  fair  and  stately  tonil)  of  murhstonr  and   wliitc  marble," 
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for  which  he  was  to  have  £1,020   with    this  proviso,  'and   my 
lady  to  stand  all  charges  for  (-arridge  and  iron  and  setting  up." 
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Iviiii,'  Jaines  himself  seems  to  have  luul  im  feeling  for  the 
arts;  nevertheless,  such  a  feeling  certainly  spread  among  the 
higher  nobility  at  this  date.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  first 
great  English  virtuo.so,  formed  his  famous  gallery  in  this  reign. 
He  employed  a  clergyman,  William  Petty,  the  founder  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lansdowne,  to  procure  statues,  inscrip- 
tions, gems,  drawings,  and  pictures.  The  earl  began  to  collect 
about  lOlo,  and  went  on  collecting  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War.  Prince  Henr\",  who  was  himself  something  of  an 
artist,  and  had  for  a  master  a  Frenehnjan  named  l)e  Caux,  was 
also  a  collector,  particularly  of  bronzes,  and  his  collection  formed 
the  basis  of  that  o(  his  brother.  The  prince's  most  famous  pur- 
chase was  the  entire  series  of  medals  belongmg  to  one  Abraham 
Gorlee,  the  author  of  the  "  Dactylotheca,"  which  is  said  to  have 
numbered  twelve  himdred  pieces.  In  the  Vanderdoort  catalogue 
of  Charles  I.'s  treasures,  mention  is  made  of  numerous  statues, 
pictures,  and  bronzes  which  came  from  Prince  Henry :  and  we 
know  that  he  employed  Sir  Edward  Conwaj-  to  purchase  for  him, 
as  well  as  to  negotiate  with  Mirevelt  for  a  visit  to  England.  The 
invitation  was  subsequently  repeated  by  his  brother,  but  without 
success.  The  manufacture  of  tapestrj',  too,  which  had  been 
brought  into  tliis  country  by  a  Warwickshire  gentleman  named 
Sheldon,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  also  now  received  a  con- 
siderable impetus,  a  factor}-  having  been  built  at  Mortlake  bj^  Sir 
Francis  Crane,  to  which  James  himself  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed. It  must  have  been  in  full  working  order  in  his  reign 
and  producing  work  of  merit,  for  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
Charles,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  such  things,  gave  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  £(),000  for  three  suits  of  gold  tapestr}',  and 
granted  an  annuity  for  keeping  up  the  works. 

The  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  on  the 
head  of  James,  which  took  place  in  1603,  is  commemorated  in 
various  ways  upon  his  money.  The  first  coinage  (of  the  year  of 
his  accession)  has  the  Scotch  title  inserted  in  the  legend  ;  and  in 
lieu  of  the  French  anns  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and 
those  of  England  in  the  second  and  third,  the  shield  bears,  first 
and  fourth,  those  of  England  and  France  quarterly,  second 
Scotland,  and  third  Ireland.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reiyn 
there  was  a  change  in  his  title,  and  thereafter  he  appears  on  his 
coins  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Irelancl.     The  first 
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coinage  resciiiMed  tluit  of  llic  liUcr  years 
of  Elizabeth  —  consisting,  in  gold,  of 
sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  crowns,  and 
half-crowns;  and  in  silver,  of  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  shillings,  sixpences,  hall-groats, 
pennies,  and  half-peiuhcs.  The  scc'ond 
coinage  of  gold,  with  the  .Mac.  J!iu.  or  liitrr.  snbstitntcd  for 
AxG.  Sco.,  comprised  the  unite  of  twenty  shillings,  the  donble- 
crown  of  ten,  the  Britain  crown  ot'  Hve,  the  Thistle  crown  of 
I'onr  shillings,  and  the  half-crown  of  two  shillings  and  .sixpence. 
To  these  were  added  rose  ryals  at  thirty  shillings,  .spnr  ryals 
at  fifteen,  and  angels  at  ten,  these  last  being  of  "angel" 
fineness  as  distinguished  from  "crown"  fineness.  In  Kill  the 
value  of  the  gold  coins  was  raised 
ten  per  cent. ;  but  the  amounts 
proving  awkward  for  merchants, 
a  proclamation  for  a  fourth  coin- 
age was  issued  in  1619.  TIk' 
new  pieces  were  to  be  of  the 
proclamation  value  of  the  earlier 
issues  of  the  reign,  and  to  prevent 
confusion  with    the   intermediate 

coinages  they  were  made  different  in  type,  a  laiinl  wreath 
being  substituted  for  the  crown  on  James's  head.  Another 
innovation  was  the  Scottish  six-pound  gold  i)iece,  made 
current  for  ten  shillings.  The  French  crown  "  of  the  Sun." 
though  not  legitimatised,  was  a  favourite  coin  in  England, 
and  pas.sed  in  this  reign  for  about  seven  shillings.  The  laurelled 
coins,  besides  their  proper  titles  of  unites,  double  crowns,  and 
Britain  crowns,  were  popularly  known  as  laiu'cls,  half-lam-cls. 
and  so   on,   and   also   as   broad   pieces.      The   silver  coins   did 

not  vary  mui-h,  and  the 
fi.xing  of  their  d;ites  is  dif- 
ticult,  the  form  aud  decora- 
t  i  on  of  the  li:i  i-|i  being 
almost  the  only  guide.  i,ate 
in  the  reign,  from  ^<\■l\  on- 
wards, the  dearth    of  silver 

was  relieved  by  the  working 
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of  tlio  iiiiiivL-  iiiftiil  being  indicated  on  the  foins  hy  the  prince's 
oslrii'h  plumes  over  the  shield. 

We  have  seen,  in  much  earlier  reigns,  how  the  need  for  small 
ehange  had  led  to  the  quartering  of  pennies,  anil  similar  practices. 
The  ix'duced  size  of  the  new  silver,  owing  to  the  enhanced  cost  of 
that  metal,  made  against  any  renewal  of  the  practice;  but  the 
cessation  of  the  coming  of  silver  farthings  aggravated  the  need 
of  some  medium  for  small  transactions,  and  gave  an  innuen.se 
impetus  to  the  use  of  tokens.  Farthing  tokens  in  lead,  tin, 
copper,  and  even  leather,  had  been  allowed  to  pass  in  Elizabeth's 
rei'Ti.  The  famine  in  small  currency  continued,  perhaps  in- 
creased, in  the  reign  of  her  successor.     To  remedy  this  growing 
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evil,  .Tames  granted  a  patent  in  1613  to  Lord  Harrington  to 
"  make  such  a  competent  quantity  of  farthing  tokens  of  copper 
as  might  be  conveniently  issued  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  within 
the  realms  of  England  and  Tnjland  and  the  dominion  of  Wales." 
The  king,  however,  specially  declared  that  he  did  not  make 
them  moneys,  nor  "force  his  subjects  to  receive  them  in  pay- 
ments, otherwise  than  with  their  own  good  liking."  They  were 
viewed  with  some  distrust:  and  on  the  death  of  Lord  Harrington 
and  of  his  son  they  becaniu  almost  umuarketable,  so  that  in  1614 
the  king  was  forced  to  issue  a  secoml  proclamation  confirming 
till;  j)ateiit  to  Lady  Harrington  and  her  assigns.  How  long  she 
continued  to  enjoy  it  is  uncertain;  but  later  it  passed  to  the 
Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  ILarquis  of  Hamilton;  and  subse- 
quently two  London  goldsmiths.  Woodward  and  Garrett,  were 
appointed,  by  a  fresh  patent,  makers  of  the  king's  tokens. 

The  coinage  of  the  less  troubled  portion  of  the  reign  of 
(Jharles  L  is  distinguished  by  a  considerable  improvement  in 
workmanship,  and  by  the  abolition,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
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of  the  double  standard  of  crown  ami  auyil  t^dil.  I  '[■  to  tln'  year 
153-t  s^'ld  coin,  of  the  same  denominations  as  in  the  reign  of  his 
father,  with  the  exception  of  the  thistle  crown,  were  issued. 
Much  the  siinie  is  to  bo  said  of  the  silver  coinage,  the  old  do- 

iKiiiiinations  being  at  first  adhered 
ii>,  the  groats,  threepences,  and 
halfpence  being  later  additions.  The 
improvement  in  the  coinage  was 
probably  mainly  due  to  Nicholas 
Urioi,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  for- 
merl}'  graver-general  to  the  King 
of  Franco,  who  emigrated  to  England 
about  l(i2N,  and  was  appointed  resident  manager  of  the  mint 
by  Charles  I.  in  the  following  year.  But  some  of  the  earlier 
coins  are  very  spirited,  if  somewhat  less  neat,  particularly  the 
crowns,  on  which  the  king  is  represented  on  a  slightly  fore- 
shortened horse  with  a  loni;'  mane  extendinsr  in  fnmt  of  his 
chest.  The  types  of  Charles  l.'s  coinage  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, as  besides  the  Tower  and  Aberystwith  mints,  coins  were 
struck  at  l^ristol,  Chester,  Exeter,  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Wey- 
mouth, Worcester,  York,  and  probably  in  man}'  other  places — in 
districts  where,  for  the  moment,  the  royal  armies  were  pre- 
dominant. The  gi-eater  part  of  these  belong,  however,  to  the 
period  of  the  troubles,  as  the  name  of  siege  pieces,  b\'  which  they 
are  frequently  designated, 
though  without  strict  ac- 
curacy, suttii-ientl}'  indicates. 
Both  the  regular  and 
irregular  copper  tokens  con- 
tinued to  be  current,  al- 
though a  proclamation  was 
directed  against  their  use, 
"  except  such  as  had  been 
made  by  authority  of  letters  patent  of  the  late  king,  or  should 
be  made  under  a  new  patent."  A  new  pirtent  was,  in  fact, 
granted  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Sir  Francis  Crane, 
for  a  terra  of  seventeen  years,  and  at  a  rent  to  the  Crown  of 
a  hundred  marks.  The  coins  issued  under  it  resembled  the 
patent  farthings  of  James,  and  were  largely  counterfeited; 
and,   in   consequence,   there    was   an   order   for    a    fresh   issue, 
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under  a  patent  made  out  in  l(i:>().  These  were  ordered  to  be 
made  "willi  such  a  di.stinetinn  of  brass  as  would  prevent  tlio 
people  from  being  any  longer  deeeived."  This  was  effected  by 
letfing  into  the  centre  of  the  coin  a  small  jnc-ce  of  the  composite 
metal. 

Charles  I.  was  the  first  English  king  wlioso  ])atronage  of  art  charies  i. 
was  at  once  ardent,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic.  The  pictures  patron 
in  the  royal  cabinets  of  Henry  \11..  Ibniy  \111,  Mary,  and  of  Art. 
Elizabeth  had  been  valued  simply  as  likenesses  or  as  ciu'ios. 
But  there  is  a  concurrence  of  testimony  that  the  king  ]iossessed 
all  the  gifts  of  a  tine  connoisseur.  He  commenced  to  add  to  the 
Crown  gallery  ahnost  from  the  day  of  his  accession.  He  got 
together  the  old  trea.sures  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  collections 
of  his  brother.  He  sent  commissioners  to  France  and  Italy, 
of  whom  Endymion  Porter  was  the  most  successful,  and  his 
ambassadors  were  kept  constantly  on  the  look-out,  as  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  masterpiece  w^as  a  sure  road  to  the  royal  favour. 
The  courtiers,  too,  were  well  aware  of  the  king's  amiable  Aveak- 
ness  ;  indeed,  it  was  known  throughout  Europe,  and  so  notorious 
that,  on  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  States  ot 
Holland  sent,  with  their  congratulations,  various  articles  of  bric- 
a-brac  and  four  rare  pieces  of  Tintoret  and  Titian  He  bought 
the  entire  cabinet  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua :  he 
invited  foreign  masters  to  his  Court,  and  he  dispatched  at  least 
one  artist  to  make  copies  in  iladrid.  This  artist,  whose  name  is 
variously  given  as  "  Stone  "  or  "  Cross,"  seems,  moreover,  to  have 
been  an  Englishman.  The  king's  interest  in  his  collection  was 
alwaj-s  wonderfully  keen,  and  Yanderdoort,  who  had  passed,  on 
Prince  Henry's  death,  into  the  service  of  his  brother,  apparently 
found  him  an  exceedingly  exigeaiit  master,  for  the  unfortunate 
man,  having  lost  or  mislaid  a  miniature  (by  Gibson  the  dwarf)  of 
the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  was  induced,  by  fear  of  the  royal 
displeasure,  to  conuuit  suicide.  The  splendid  George  \'illiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  emulated  the  artistic  taste  of  his  royal 
master,  and  purchased  the  magnificent  collection  made  by 
Rtdjens,  for  his  own  gallery.  These  pictures,  among  which 
nineteen  Titians  were  included,  were  sent  over  to  York  House 
about  the  year  1()26. 

The  presence  of  so  many  works  of  art  in  this  couutr},  and 
the  high  favour  with  which  artists  were  received,  undoubtedly 
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stiiTC'il  llio  cinulatioii  of  a  sei.'linn,  at  K'ast,  of  the  Euglisli  people. 
Iliilions,  who  designed  the  ceilini,'  at  Whiteliall,  was  knighted  in 
Iti.SO,  and  tlioiigh  his  stay  in  England  was  short,  he  was  succeeded 
1>V  his  pupil,  Yandyck,  who,  of  all  the  foreigners  resident  here, 
most  nearly  can  be  called  an  English  artist.  He  settled  in 
Wiickfriars,  which,  from  its  contiguity  to  tlic  palace  of  Eridcwell, 
was  a  favourite  (piarter  for  those  who  enjoyed  the  king's  favour. 
In  l(i82  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1()38  received  b}'  patent  his 
office  of  painter  to  his  ilaje.sty.  His  subsequent  marriage  with 
a  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  Rnthven  further  strengthened  his 
ties  with  the  country  of  his  adojition.  He  made  one  or  more 
short  visits  to  the  Continent,  but  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
he  lived  in  England,  where  he  died  in  ]()41.  A  crowd  of  artists 
from  the  ]>ow  Countries,  France,  and  even  Italy,  settled  here, 
though  their  stay  was  brief  (Ji  these,  Jan  Elevens,  Terburg, 
and  Honthorst  are  among  the  greater:  Poelenburg,  Steenwyck, 
(uldiirp,  (icntileschi,  and  the  scidptors  Fanelli, '  Aiignier,  du  Val, 
and   lluljcrt  le  Sueur  are  among  the  smaller  names. 

lint  the  great  I'eatiire  of  the  reign  is  the  appearance  among 
us  of  two  native  artists  ol'  high,  if  not  of  the  very  highest,  talent. 
These  were  (jeorge;  .lamesone  and  William  Dobson,  the  latter  of 
wiiom  was  almost  worthy  to  be  the  artistic  ancestor  of  Sir  Joshua 
ami  his  great  contemporaries.  Jainesone  was  the  son  of  an 
Aberdeen  architect  or  builder,  but  he  had  learned  under  Kubens 
at  Antwerp,  and  had  there  been  a  fellow-student  with  Vandj^'k. 
His  ])ictiu'es  are  rarel}'  to  be  seen  south  of  the  Tweed,  but  his 
manner  shows  that  he  was  an  original  as  well  as  a  competent 
artist.  He  came  under  Charles's  notice  in  1633,  when  he  re- 
warded the  ])ainter  foi-  a  series  of  imaginary  portraits  of  the 
Scottish   kintjs  with   a  ring  from  his  own  finger. 

William  Dobson,  whom  the  king  called  his  English  Tintoret, 
came  of  a  gentle  though  decayed  family  at  St.  Albans,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  Sir  Robert  Peake,  dealer  and  miniaturist.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  some  instruction  from  Van  Cleyu,  a  decor- 
ative artist  employed  at  the  royal  tapestry  works  at  Mortlake. 
In  the  main,  however,  he  founded  himself  on  Yandyck, 
who.se  pictures  he  was  set  to  copy  for  his  master.  The  story  is 
that   Sir  Antony,  struck   by  some  work   of   Dobson's   exposed 

'  To  Fanelli  are  attributed  the  fijrures  of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  which 
adorn  the  Inigo  Jones  Quad  of  St.  John's,  Oxford. 
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for  sak',  went  to  see  its  author,  and  tmnul  liini  at  uurl^  in  a  i;arret, 
whence  ho  carried  him  ot!'  to  tiie  L'oiirt,  and  jircseninl  iiini  to 
(.'harles.  So  high  did  he  stand  in  the  kins^'s  favour  that  nu  the 
death  of  Vandyck  he  succeeded  him  as  Court  painter,  hut  t  he  wars 
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rendered  the  ap]>(iintment  of  little  vahic  and  lie  died  in  Iti4ii  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six.  He  is  unqucstionahly  a  |io\vert'ul  jmrtrait 
painter,  sonicwliat  fh'v,  perhaps,  Imt  full  nl'  seriousness  and  lorce. 
His  portrait  of  Kiidvniion  rortei',  in  the  National  i'ortrait 
Gallery,  is  fairly  ty))i<'al,  though  ly  no  means  one  of  his  strongest 
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ciiine  (Vdiii  his  studio: 


works.     Besides  portraits,  Biblical  subjects 

but  it  is  as  the  first  of  the  great  English  portraitists  lliat  lie  is 

most  worthy  of  remcinbrance. 

These  two  may  count  as  great  names,  but  many  smaller  ones 
liavo  come  down  to  us.  Such  are  Neve,  Povcy,  Holdcrness, 
Bai-low.  It  is  true  they  arc  mostly  mere  names,  but  their 
number  is  .significant,  and  they  are  English.  More  significant  is 
it  that  the  English  artist  Hamilton  was  sufficiently  well  known 
to  bo  employed  to  paint  birds  and  grapes  for  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.  To  be  called  an  artist  grew  to  be  a  distinction 
among  men  of  family,  and  it  is  saiil  that  the  king  himself  was 
among  those  who  were  proud  of  the  title. 

In  the  minor  arts,  besides  the  miniaturists  who  continued 
to  bear  the  torch  lighted  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  workers  in 
enamel  found  a  good  ]xUron  in  the  king,  and  Petitot,  the  great 
Geneve.se  enamellist,  would  doubtless  have  founded  a  school  here 
but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  But  for  that,  England,  though 
somewhat  belated,  might  hav(^  had  her  golden  age  of  painting, 
like  Italy  and  the  L<nv  (_'iiuntric.s. 


THOMAS 
WHITTAKER. 
Natural 
Science. 


TuE  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  full  of 
scientific  activity,  and  are  marked  by  two  discoveries  of  the 
highest  degree  of  importance — (he  discovery  of  logarithms  by 
Napier,  and  of  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood  bj'  Harvey.  The 
repute  into  which  the  experimental  method  was  now  coming  is 
marked  by  Bacon's  proclamation  of  it  as  the  new  instrimient 
that  can  alone  subject  Nature  to  human  ends.  Still,  there  were 
considerable  remains  of  the  old  disrepute  of  scientific  studies,  as 
may  be  briefly  shown  by  two  tpiotations  from  historians  of  the 
period.  Oldenburg,  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Koyal  Society  "  for  1672,  calls  to  mind  that,  as  "Galilaeus  and 
others  in  Italy  suffered  extremities  for  their  celestial  dis- 
coveries," so  "  here  in  England,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he  was 
in  the  greatest  lustre,  was  notoriously  slandered  to  have  erected 
a  school  of  atheism,  because  he  gave  countenance  to  chemistry, 
to  practical  arts,  and  to  curious  mechanical  operations,  and 
designed  to  form  the  best  of  them  into  a  college."  ^ 

Nor  was  mathematical  science  in  nuich  better  odour.     It  is  a 

'  Whewell  :  '•  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  ii.,  26!). 
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curious  fact  that  Hohbes  never  opened  J'^uelid  till  he  was  past 
forty.  "  When  he  was  at  Oxford  geometry  made  no  part  of  any 
student's  training,  and  was  matter  of  concern  to  none  except, 
perhaps,  a  small  circle  niund  Sir  Henry  Savile  of  Morton  ...  It 
was  in  fear  'lest  the  mathematic  studies  should  utterly  sink 
into  oblivion'  that,  at  last,  in  Mil 9,  years  after  Hobbes  had  left 
Oxford,  Savile  instituted  his  professorships  of  geometry  and 
astronomy.  Upon  the  foundation  of  these  chairs,  \\'ood  relates 
that '  not  a  few  of  the  then  foolish  gentry '  kept  back  their  sons 
from  the  imiversity,  not  to  have  them  •  smutted  with  the  black 
art,' most  people  regarding  mathematics  as 'spells,'  and  its  pro- 
fessors as  '  limbs  of  the  devil'  In  similar  phrase  Hobbes  himself 
complains,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  centmy,  that  the 
universities  had  only  just  given  over  thinking  geometry  tt)  be 
'  art  diabolical.'" ' 

Bacon's  "Novum  Organum  "  was  not  published  till  1()20  :  Bacon's 
but  probably  it  was  begun  in  1(108.  The  "Advancement  of  s°^ngg 
Leavnmg"  was  published  in  KJO-J.  These  dates  belong  to  scientific 
philosophy.  Bacon,  indeed,  did  not  himself  furnish  a  sufficient 
philosophical  basis  for  inductive  logic.  His  suggestions  as  to  its 
procedure  are,  however,  very  remarkable.  These,  together  with 
the  stress  he  laid,  not  merely  on  experience,  but  on  active  ex- 
perimentation, are,  in  relation  ti>  science,  his  most  distinctive 
contribution  to  thought. 

Mathematical  science  was  advanced  by  the  algebraical  works  Mathematics: 
of  Harriot  and  of  Oughtred.  Thomas  Harriot  (i5()0-1621)  was  Harriot, 
an  astronomer  as  well  as  a  mathematician,  and  began  to  make 
telescopic  observations  almost  shnultaneously  with  Galileo.  He 
made  numerous  observations  on  sun-spots,  and  was  interested  in 
all  the  dawning  ph3'sical  sciences — especially  meteorology  ana 
optics.  He  was  at  one  time  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  mathematical 
tutor,  and  was  sent  out  by  him  to  Virginia  as  a  surveyor  with 
Sir  Kichard  Grenvile's  expedition  in  1.5iS,5,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  report.  In  his  posthumous  work,  "  Artis  Analytics  Praxis " 
(1(>;^1),  a  discovery  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  theory  of 
equations  is  expounded,  and  a  tinished  form  given  to  the  outlines 
of  modern  algebra.  To  Harriot  is  assigned  a  place  in  the  history 
of  modern  analytical  geometry,  between  Vieta  and  Descartes. 

John  Napier  (1.5.30-l(il7),  of  Merehistoim,  near  Edinburgh, 

1  Croom  Robertson  ;  "  Jlobbes,"  p.  32. 
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N«pi«r.  tho  discoverer  of  logarithms,  began  by  writing  a  theological 
treatise,  which  was  translated  into  several  languages.  It  had 
Jbr  title  "The  Plaine  Discovery,"  and  was  an  inter[aetati<)n  oltliG 
Apocalypse  in  the  anti-Papal  sense.  The  date  of  this  work  is 
1598.  In  1614  Xapier  ])ul)lished  his  first  work  on  logarithms, 
known  as  the  "  Deseriptiu."  There  is  reason  to  belim^e  that  he 
was  at  work  on  the  snbjcct  twenty  years  before.  His  discovery 
was,   in    any   case,  the    result    of  an    investigation    deliberately 
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undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  some  means  of  abbreviating  the 
multiplications  and  divisions  that  were  found  so  laborious  in 
astronomy.  The  work  of  l(i  14  gives  the  "description,"'  but  not 
the  construction,  of  logarithms.  Their  use  is  explained,  and  a 
table  is  given,  but  not  the  method  b}'  which  the  canon  was 
worked  out.  The  principle  of  logarithms  is  explained  by  the 
correspondence  of  two  series  ot  numbers,  one  m  arithmetical,  the 
other  in  geometrical  progression.  Napier  went  on  to  explain  the 
construction  of  tables  in  a  separate  work,  which  was  posthu- 
mously published  in  1619  by  his  son  Robert.  In  this  work, 
knoAvn  as  the  "  Constructio,"  the  decimal  point  as  we  now  have 
it  was  first  systematically  employed.     Other  ways  of  marking 
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the  soiiHmtion  liocaiiic  more  coimiKui  lor  a  time,  but    in  ihe  end 
Napier's  point  was  restored. 

He  wivs  forliniate    in  having,'  ior   cuntoinporarics  inathcma- 

ticians  wlio,  I'l i  the  very  first,  both  understood  and  enthusi- 

lustically  tooic  up  his  invention.  Edward  Wright,  the  principal 
author  of  the  method  known  as  "  Mercator's  Saihng,"  translated 
the  "  Do.scriptio"  from  Latin  into  English  in  Kilo,  having  been 
stnick  with  the  importance  of  logarithms  for  navigation.  He 
died  in  Kil.'),  before  the  translation  could  be  published;  but  it 
was  published  posthumously  by  his  son,  Samuel  Wright,  in 
Kil 8.  Henry  Briggs  (1556-Ki30)  improved  the  invention  so  as 
to  add  immensely  to  its  utility,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  hia 
life  to  working  it  out. 
lAgaritlmu.  Napier's  logarithms  were  not  those  now  called  Napierian — 
which  are  of  s])ecial  mathematical  interest,  though  not  in  use 
for  ordinary  calculations — but  are  a  related  system.  Briggs 
introduced  the  ordinary  "decimal  logarithms  '  that  are  now  in 
use.  He  propo.scd  the  alteration  to  Napier,  modified  his  pro- 
posal at  Napier's  suggestion  (as  ho  himself  relates),  and,  in 
association  with  him,  worked  out  the  change  that  both  finally 
agreed  upon.  His  visit  to  Napier,  of  which  a  very  interesting 
account  is  given  by  William  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  in  his  "  Life 
and  Times,"' was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  lasted  till 
Napier's  death.  He  afterwards  assisted  Robert  Napier  in  the 
publication  of  the  "  Constructio."  In  1617,  after  Napier's  death, 
he  published  his  "  Logarithmorum  Chilias  Prima,"  giving  the 
logarithms  of  the  first  thousand  numbers  to  fourteen  places  of 
decimals.  Many  more  tables  followed  from  his  hand.  These 
tables  of  Briggs,  the  residt  of  so  much  enthusiastic  labour,  are 
the  foundation  of  ail  the  present  logarithmic  tables. 

Another  famous  invention  of  Napier's  was  a  mechanical 
device  for  multiplying  and  dividing,  known  by  the  name  of 
"Napier's  Bones."  This  was  set  forth  in  a  work  called  "Rab- 
dologia"  (1617).  The  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  numerat- 
ing rods.  Some  fonnuke  in  spherical  trigonometry  are  still 
known  as  "  Napier's  rules  of  circular  parts,"  and  "  Napier's 
analogies." 

Biology  has  this  in  conunon  with  mathematics — that  it  is  a 
science  already  founded  in  antiqiuty.  As  a  special  science  it 
dates  at  least  from  the  time  of  Aristotle.     In  one  o£  his  scientific 
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ft'orks,  indeed,  Aristotle  spealvs  witli  a  shade  of  disapproval  of 
pliysicians  who  think  it  necessary  lo  set  I'orth  their  general 
philosophy  of  natnre  before  proceeding  to  the  things  of  which 
they  have  special  knowledge.  This  nia\-  be  taken  to  show  that 
the  departments  of  biology  were  already  recognised  as  special 
sciences.  And,  from  Aristotle's  time  to  the  modern  period,  m:iiiy 
detailed  advances  had  been  made  in  anatomical  and  pliysio- 
logical  theory.  Harvey,  lieforc!  making  his  great  discovery,  had 
to  master  all  these  older 
acqnireraents.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  circidation 
of  the  blood  was  the 
resnlt  of  independent 
e  X  p  e  r  imentalising  and 
theorising,  combined 
with  the  widest  know- 
ledge of  older  books,  and 
with  the  best  teaching 
that  could  be  got  from 
anatomists  of  Harvey's 
own  time.  Yet  the  dis- 
covery itself,  as  has  been 
perfectly  made  out,  was 
anticipated  by  no  one, 
either  of  the  ancients  or 
the  moderns. 

Williaui  Harvey 
(157S-1()57)  was  born 
at  Folkestone,  Kent. 
He  had  a  distinguished 
career    as    a     physician 


SJiT     OF     "  XAPIEU'S    liuN'ES." 
(Dritidh  Museum.) 

His     discovery,     overt  hrowin-. 


tlio 

traditionally  accepted  view,  is  said  to  have  injnred  him  for 
a  time  in  his  profession ;  but  the  eivcumstanco  is  not  certain, 
and  has  been  denied.  In  any  case,  he  succeeded  in  converting 
the  men  of  his  own  science  and  of  his  own  profession 
diu'ing  his  lifetime.  This  was  remarked  on  by  Hobbes  as 
inii(|ue  in  the  history  of  scientific  discovery.  The  philosophei-s, 
Hobbes  and  Descartes,  both  very  rapidly  took  up  the  new 
conception  of  the  circulating  mechanism.  The  essence  of 
Harvey's  discovery  is  that  the  blood  as  a  whole  is  driven  out- 
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wiinls  fn)iii  the  hciirt  as  the  source  ot'  iis  inoiion,  and  again  ro- 
tiirns  to  the  heart.  No  one  before  had  licld  tlial  there  was  a 
"  circtilation  "  in  tliis  sense.  Harvey  not  onl\-  conceived  of  it  in 
this  way,  but  gave  the  complete  experimental  proof  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  link.  Al!  that  was  needed  to  complete  the 
proof  was  the  demonstration  of  the  passages  (the  capillaries)  by 
which  the  blood  flows  from  the  last  ramifications  of  the  arteries 
into  the  veins.  To  discover  these  the  microscope  was  necessary; 
and,  wlien  the  microscope  had  been  invented,  ilalpighi  was  able 
to  observe  the  actual  jJi'ocess  in  the  lungs  of  a  frog.  This  was  in 
1661,  four  years  after  Harvey's  death. 

Harvey's  classical  work,  the  "  l)e  Motu  Cordis,"  in  which  he 
expounded  his  discovery  to  th(!  world  at  large,  was  published  in 
162>S.  He  had  first  brought  forward  his  views  in  1616,  and  had 
continued  to  expound  them  in  the  lectures  he  delivered  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  in  1615  he  had  been  appointed 
Lumleian  Lecturer.  His  other  celebrated  work,  the  "De  Genera- 
tione,"  belongs  to  the  next  period.  Though  this  work  has  not 
the  importance  of  the  "  Ue  Motu  Cordis,"  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  doctrine  of  "  epigenesis  "  expounded  in  it — the  theory  that 
the  development  of  the  embryo  takes  place  by  the  successive 
addition  of  parts,  not  by  the  unfolding  of  a  complete  miniature 
present  from  the  first — is  substantiallj-  that  which  is  now  held. 
Tbe  circu-  The  change  made  by  Harvey  in  physiological  theory,  to  be 
the°Biood.  """'c  exactly  understood,  must  be  compared  with  the  doctrine  it 
displaced.  Aristotle's  theory  was  that  the  blood  is  elaborated 
from  the  food  by  the  liver;  that  it  thence  goes  to  the  heart ;  and 
that  from  the  heart  it  is  distributed  by  the  veins  over  the  body. 
His  successors,  concluding  from  the  appearance  of  the  arteries 
after  death,  held  that  they  carried  air.  Galen  showed  that  they 
carried  blood  as  well.  The  physiological  conception  iidierited 
from  anti([uity  accordingly  was  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
blood,  one  kind  (blood  mixed  with  air)  carried  by  the  arteries, 
the  other  by  the  veins.  Both  kinds  of  blood,  it  was  supposed, 
arc  distributed  slowly  and  irregulai-ly  over  the  system.  The 
septum  or  partition  between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart 
was  held  to  be  pervious.  The  heart,  it  was  taught,  became  filled 
with  blood  during  its  dilatation  ;  and  the  filling  was  due  to  the 
impulse  of  the  blood  flowing  to  the  heart.  In  the  early  ni.odern 
period  Ye.salius  had  proved    anatomically   that    the    septum   is 
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coiiiplcto,  tli(Mii;li  111'  Ilk!  iiui  wholly  u'ivcii  11])  llir  notion  liiat 
there  were  pores  in  ir.  Sylvius  li:ul  den lonst rated  the  valves  ot 
the  veins.  Servctus  (155.S)  and  Kcalchis  (  olmnhns  (155!))  had 
made  out  the  existence  of  tlic  ])uhnonary  circulation;  that  is, 
the  complete  passaoe — ontMow  and  return — of  tho  I'lood  throiit,di 
the  hmgs  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  This  Icssir 
circulation,  as  well  as  the  greater,  had  been   unknown   lo  tlic 


WILLIAM     HARVEY. 

{Nalifuud  I'urtmit   (lalkrii.) 

older  physiologists.  Harvey,  starting  from  these  discoveries, 
and  adding  others  of  his  own,  revolutionised  the  older  conception 
in  the  way  that  has  been  seen.  He  showed  that  the  pulse  is  due 
to  the  filling  of  the  arteries  with  bhjod,  and  that  this  has  its  cause 
in  the  contraction  of  the  heart.  He  proved  definitel}'  that  there 
are  no  pores  in  the  septum.  The  blood,  therefore,  has  to  make  a 
inrcuit  to  get  from  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other.  The  blood 
in  the  arteries  and  veins  is  the  same.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
same    liquid,  though  moditied    liy  passing   through  the  ti.ssues 
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from  tlie  arteries  of  the  general  system  to  the  veins,  and  again 
in  piissini,'  through  the  hnigs.  The  action  of  the  right  and  left 
sides  (if  the  lioart  is  the  same,  consisting  in  muscular  contraction 
by  which  the  blood  is  propelled.  The  valves  of  the  veins  arc  so 
arranged  ixs  to  facilitate  its  How  to  the  heart;  not,  as  Sylvius 
thought,  to  moderate  its  flow  from  the  heart.  All  is  explained 
by  supposing  that  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  it  is  driven 
througii  the  general  system  by  the  arteries ;  that  it  is  not  all 
used  in  the  tissues,  but  that  most  is  collected  into  the  veins  ;  that 
by  the  veins  it  flows  back  constantly  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  whence  it  is  driven  to  the  lungs  ;  that  in  the  lungs,  though 
brought  into  contact  with  air,  it  does  not  cease  to  be  blood,  but 
thence  Hows  back  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  is  again 
driven  out  to  the  system  as  before.  Thus  the  heart,  not  the 
liver,  is  the  dynamical  starting-point  of  the  whole  distribution. 

AVith  tliis  gi'cat  disciovery  in  the  most  complex  of  the  natiu'al 
sciences,  the  scientiHc  history  of  the  period  may  be  brought  to 
a  close.  Outside  of  England  the  most  conspicuous  points  in 
scientific  advance  arc  the  foundation  by  Galileo  of  modern  dyna- 
mics, henceforth  central  among  the  sciences  of  mechanism,  and 
Kepler's  establishment  of  his  famous  laAvs  of  the  planetary 
motions.  Both  of  those  advances  were  indispensable  for  the  sub- 
sequent wurkmg  out  of  the  Newtonian  astronomy.  In  England 
experimental  investigations  of  all  kinds  were  meanwhile  being 
)3iirsue(l,  in  the  spirit  called  Baconian,  by  those  who  afterwards 
founded  the  Koyal  Society.  Hobbes,  as  part  of  his  philosophy, 
was  working  out  a  system  f)f  Natiu-e  on  mechanical  principles. 
His  matliemati(;al  studies,  taken  up  late  in  life,  were  to  bring 
liim  into  controversy  with  the  professional  mathematicians.  This, 
however,  belongs  to  the  next  period. 


ROBERT  We  liave  already  seen  how  the  fear  of  the  supernatural  fell  on 
Witchcraft  ""'"  Tudor  rulers,  though  their  laws  against  witchcraft  were  the 
and  mildest  of  the  day  in  Eiu'oiie  (ifl.,  p.  44(i).     With  the  accession 

ot  James  a  change  came  over  the  feeling  of  those  in  power. 
Din-ing  the  later  years  of  Ellizabeth  tract  after  tract  appeared, 
calling  for  severe  punishment  upon  witches,  but  with  no  result; 
the  Knglish  trials,  up  to  now,  had  been  characterised  rather  by 
folly  than  ferocity ;  the  new  rule  was  marked  by  ferocious  folly. 
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lail  lioeu  engaged  in  witch- hunting, 
with  the  result  that  S.OOO  human  beings  are  believed  to  have 
been  burnt  between  loUO  and  KiOO :  and  for  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  century  the  king  had  been  at  the  head  of  tlie  hunt.  He  had 
sailed  in  1589  to  Denmark,  and,  returning  in  -May,  1. ")!)(),  witli 
his  I'rotestant  queen,  he  had 
met  with  some  slight  storms. 
He  reasoned  tliat  this  coidd 
only  be  the  work  of  the  fiend, 
and  the  human  agents  were 
soon  found.  Agnes  Sampson, 
a  white  witch,  was  tortured 
by  a  cord  twisted  round  her 
temples  for  an  hour  till  she 
confessed  ;  John  Fian  suflerod 
the  sharpest  tortures — his 
nails  were;  torn  otf,  and  pins 
run  into  their  places :  his  legs 
and  hands  were  crushed  to 
pieces  in  the  king's  presence, 
till  he  confessed  (no  one  was 
ever  sentenced  till  the  crime 
had  been  "voluntarily"  con- 
fessed^ to  a  witch-meeting  at  North  Berwick,  when  the}'  went 
round  the  church  widdershins  '  till  the  doors  flcAV  open  and 
the  Satanic  crew  entered  it  anil  held  their  revels  there.  Thirty 
of  the  accused  were  burnt  alive  on  one  day  in  l.")!)l,  and  a 
juiy  uhicli  imprudently  acquitted  one  of  them  was  threatened 
by  the  king  with  severe  punishment.  James  himself  wrote  a 
work  on  1  )cinonolog3'  against  Scott  and  Wicrus,  a  Continental 
writer  who  had  taken  a  tairl}'  .sensible  view. 

■  Against  the  sun,  countercloctcwi.se;  si  jKiteiil  cliaim  in  nIil  fcillilori'. 


SCOLD'S     BBAXK,    Or    TYPE    rSED    I\ 
BUUXING  WITCHES.    (Norwich  Musam.) 


TU.\(ilE-I'IECES    roll    liU-VXK, 
{Norwich  Museum.) 
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Hew  Laws  Jj;  t],o  Hrst.  I'iirliainout  of  James  tlie  more  iik  ivilnl  Act  of 
Witchcnifi.  Klizabulh  was  repealed  ;  a  new  and  exhaustive  one  was  enacted. 
Tlie  principal  things  prohibited  were  to  remove  or  conjure  an 
evil  spirit,  to  consult,  covenant  with,  or  feed  one,  to  take  u\)  the 
bodv  of  a  dead  person  for  use  in  magic,  to  liurt  life  or  limb,  to 
seek  for  tretisure  or  lost  or  stolen  goods,  to  ])rocurc  love,  or  to 
injure  cattle  l)y  means  of  charms.  Under  ihis  Act  70,000 
persons  wore  executed  uj)  to  16^0.  The  story  is  too  long  to 
admit  of  detail  here,  and  may  be  read  in  books  like  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton's  "  Witch  Stories."  One  of  the  early  prosecutions  under 
the  Act.  happily  unsuccessful,  was  instituted  by  the  poet  Fairfax. 
The  well-kni)wn  trials  of  the  Lancashire  witches  occurred  in 
lill;!.  and  again  in  l(i:U;  and  in  itilN  two  wduien  were  hanged 
at  Lincoln  lor  bcwiti;hing  Jjord  Itosse,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
by  burying  his  glove.  The  most  ferocious  outburst  of  cruelty  in 
England,  however,  was  that  wliiili  took  place  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  mider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbyterian  majority  in 
the  Long    Parliament,  associated    with    the    name  of   Matthew 


Matthew 
Hopkins, 
Witch- 
finder. 


Hopkins.  This  man  was  living  at  Manningtree  in  1644,  when  an 
outcry  of  witchcraft  arose  in  the  town,  and  there  he  learned  his 
art  of  witchtindcr,  which  ho  practised  for  the  next  four  years. 
His  principal  means  of  discovery  were  to  search  for  an  insensible 
s])<)t  on  the  body  by  pricking  with  pins,  or  King  James's 
favourite  method  of  trial  by  swimming.  Here  the  accused  was 
wrapped  in  a  sheet  and  dragged  through  a  pond,  the  great  toes 
and  thumbs  being  fixstened  together.  If  the  body  kept  near  the 
surface,  which  of  course  occurred  when  there  was  a  strain  on  the 
rope,  the  wretch  was  condeimied.  The  argument  was  that  as 
witches  renounced  their  baptism,  so  water,  the  sign  of  baptism, 
rejected  them.  A  recital  of  all  the  cruelties  Hopkins  used  will 
serve  no  purpose,  more  especially  as  they  roused  at  last  the 
indignation  of  the  country  against  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  convicted  of  witchcraft  by  his  own  methods.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  a  parliamentary  commission  came  down  and  incpiired 
into  the  subject  of  witchcraft  in  1()4.5.  With  the  accession  to 
power  of  the  Independents  the  persecution  ceased  for  a  time. 

It  IS  easier  to  say  what  men  have  believed  and  done  than  to 
account  for  it.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  wisest  and  best  of 
men  were  believers  in  the  power  of  witchcraft.  Erasmus,  so  far 
above  the  foUies  of  his  age,  was  an  implicit  believer  in  witchcraft. 
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icon  Ljives  a   scii-uiilic 
iiitflloc'tnallv 


('Xplaiial  imi   "T    ils    |iii\vrrs  ;     Mlizaiirl  li, 

aliDvc    any    man    ol'   lirr    daw    consulis    |)oc    (in 

inn.  sends  liini   lari,''!'  L,nt'ls 

"on  ;  tlie  liislmjis.  (uic  and 

lalo.  Coke,  and   llic  oilier 


alelieni}-,  .sees  the  spirits  in  liis  speeiil 
of  money,  and  gives  liim  her  proteetion  ;  tlie 
11.  are  tinn  believers;  Sir  Matthew 


all.  are  tirni  believers;  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Coke,  and  the  other 
judges,  accept  the  monstrous  tales  of  cliildn'n  and  eonvicts,  and 
neglect  all  the  laws  (jf  evidence  to  eonviet  a  wiirh.  Sir  Thomas 
ISvowiie  gives  evidence   against    them;   iSiirglilev  listens   to  and 


3  ftck*  infntCrowne 
^-Grir  zzell  Gr<crt  !flu  It 


run  u  III  iii:s  iii.s(-c)vi:i'.i:ij. 

(Frontispiece  to  Matthew  llopllna's  '*  Dismirrk  i/  irilehe.^,"  I(i47,) 

preserves  the  rigmarole  of  convicted  alchemists;  the  greatest 
nobles  of  tlie  land  and  tlicir  wives  are  the  patrons  of  the  astrolo- 
gers and  charlatans  of  the  day. 

The  kind  of  man  they  produced  may  he  siinlied  in  a 
physician  and  astrologer  of  another  sort  from  Jerome  Cardan 
(TIL,  p.  4.53),  Simon  Forman,  "astrologer  and  (piack  doctor." 
His  life  -was  a  strange  one.  Poor  scholar,  a.p))rentic(\  nsher, 
jiloughman,  white  witch,  astrologer,  i|uacksalver — each  in  turn, 
his  diaiy  tells  ns  of  his  jirogress.  Imprisoned  as  a  rogii(>  and 
vagabond  by  the  country  justices,  or  as  a   quack  by  the  College 


Astrology- 
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of  Fliysicians,  he  jjradually  w.iniiod  liimsell'  intu  notoriety.  In 
loT!)  he  liegun  to  Hnil  that  his  accidental  jiredictions  were  realised  ; 
in  15X0  he  bepm  tu  cure  diseases,  in  lo,s;J  he  came  to  J^ondon 
and  comniencod  practice  as  an  astrologer  and  docior.  lindini;  ont 
lost  or  stolen  ])roperty.  In  1587  and  15SS  he  began  to  call 
up  angels,  and  to  practise  necromancy.     In   1594  he  began  the 


..\    WrTCll    AM>     HEH     FAMn.IAHS    (MS.   AM.   ■.a.iM). 

(From  a  contemporui'ii  drawing  in  a  MS.  of  Fair/ax, 
*' Discourse  of  Witchcraft.") 


search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  in  l(i03  he  was  made  M.l>. 
of  Cambridge.  His  greatest  gains  were  from  his  lady  clients. 
Contemporary  satire  shows  the  nature  of  his  services  to  them. 
Jonson  speaks  in  E'pice'nc  of  his  love-philtres,  and  Sir  Anthony 
"Weldon  is  still  more  explieit  on  the  nature  of  his  services.  He 
is  best  known  to  this  generation   \<\  the  mention  of  him   in 
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the  (hirl.iiiT  trial  (p.  217),  wluTo  it  caiiu'  out  thai  \w  was 
cnijiluyrd  by  the  young-  Countess  of  Essex,  married  at  thirteen 
to  a  Ihiv  of  fourteen,  wlio  had  engaged  liis  sorvicos  tn  preserve 
her  trniii  her  husband's  advances,  and  olilaiii  l"i'  hri-  liie  love 
of  Call',  afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset.  Thr  obscene  leaden 
and  wax  tigures  by  which,  Forman  assured  her,  her  end  would 
be  attained,  were  produeetl  in  court  four  years  after  his  death, 
and  a  crack  in  the  gallery,  caused  by  the  rising  of  the  spec- 
tators to  view  them,  led  to  a  momentary  pam'c,  it  bemg 
feared  that  the  devil  was  coming  "to  ilaim  his  own."  The 
proceedings  in  this  case  showed  that  the  old  cnnncrtion  be- 
tween the  poisoner  and  the  witch  still  existed. 


A\"nK\    Klizabeth  died    the    Universities    hud    Ix'on    thor(.iui;lil\-  w 


H. 


HUTTON. 
The  Uni- 


pnrged  of  Romanism  only  to  fall  into  the  extremity  of  Calvinism 
While  the  majority  of  the  nation  longed  for  moderation,  its  versities 
pedagogues  seemed  to  delight  only  in  the  expi'ession  of  the  most 
violent  dogmas.  Practical  men  had  come  to  recognise  undi  r  tbr 
rule  of  the  Great  Queen  that  Elngland  needed  a  national  and 
independent  Church,  as  well  as  a  national  and  independent 
State.  But  pedantic  theorists  were  striving  to  denationalise 
religion  by  introducing  the  Genevan  system.  Calvinistic  caivmism. 
theology  would  in  time  have  given  England  the  Presbyterian 
('hurch.  And  Calvinistic  theology  at  the  accession  of  James  1. 
was  supreme  in  the  Universities.  The  influence  of  politicians 
ha(  I  assisted  the  action  of  divines,  and,  says  He^din : 

"  Tlio  f.-K'e  cif  flic  Univin-sity  was  so  mucli  altrri'd  fliat  thi'vi'  was  little 
to  be  seeu  iu  it  of  the  Clmivli  of  EiitiflaiKl  aeconliiig  to  the  ])riiiei))les 
aud  positions  uiwu  which  it  was  tivst  rofoniied.  All  the  Calviniaii  riirouivs 
ill  matters  of  predestinatioii.  and  the  points  d<  pendins,'  thereupon,  received 
as  the  estaWishod  doctrine  of  the  Chiii-ch  of  Biiirlaiid  ;  the  nc^cessity  of 
one  sacrament,  the  eminent  dignity  of  the  other,  and  the  powerful  efficacy 
of  hoth  unto  man's  salvation  not  only  disputed  but  denied  ;  Episcopacy 
maintained  by  halves,  not  as  a  distinct  order  from  that  of  Presbyters,  but 
oiilv  a  degree  above  them,  or  perhajis  not  that  for  fear  of  giving  scandal 
ti.  (lie  churches  of  (Calvin's  jihitforni  ;  the  Church  of  Rome  inveighed 
:ig.-iinst  as  the  'whore  of  Babylon."  the  'mother  of  abominations':  the  Pope 
as  ]iulilicly  maintained  to  be  Antichrist,  or  the  Man  of  Sin.  and  that  as 
positively  and  magisterially  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
the  Christian  f.-iith  ;  and  then,  for  fear  of  having  any  gnud  tbonglits  tor 
eitlu'r.   the  visiliilitv  of    the   ClmiM'li   must    lie   uo  otherw  i^e   iii;iin!:iiii.Ml   llian 
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by  lookiiij;  for  it  in  the  scattered  conventicles  of  the  Bereng'arians  in  Italy, 
thi-  All>igiMis('s  in  France,  tlie  Hussites  in  Boliomia,  and  the  Wickliiiists 
iiinon^  oiirsi'lvi's.  Nor  was  there  any  greater  care  taken  for  tlie  foi'ins 
iind  orilcfs  of  this  Cliurcli  than  thi'ro  had  been  for  points  of  doctrine;  tlie 
surplice  so  disused  in  the  Divine  Service  of  tlie  Church,  and  the  Divine 
Service  of  the  Church  so  slubbered  over  in  most  of  the  colleges  that  the 
prelates  and  clergy  .-issenililcMl  in  Convocation  anew  in  KiO:!  were  ueecssilated 
to  i)a8s  two  canons  to  lirin>r  them  back  again  to  ancient  practice." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  men  like  Dr.  Hmnphrc}-,  Regius 
Professor  nf  l>iviiiit\.  1  »r.  .lolin  Rainolcls,  President  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  the  two  Abbots  after  them,  and  such  the  practical 
leaching  of  the  I'niversities  when  Laud  was  an  undergraduate. 
From  him  chieHy  the  change  was  to  come.  And  in  his  college — 
St.  John's — indeed,  Calvinism  had  never  been  triumphant. 
Tobic  JIatlhow  (President  ].')72-77,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York)  took  in  controversy  a  tone  by  no  means  Calvinistic ; 
Buckeridge  (President  lGO.5-11,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely)  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  anti-Calvinist  reaction.  But  during 
ibr  earlier  part  of  James  I.'s  reign  Oxford  was  Calvinistic,  and  as 
such  it  received  the  support  of  a  Calvinistic  king.  At  Cambridge 
the  .same  influence  was  predominant,  especially  at  Sidney  and 
Emmanuel.  Four  out  of  the  five  English  representatives  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (l(i  18-19)  were  Cambridge  men.  The  attitude  of 
James  I.  towards  the  Universities  was  one  of  non-interference 
with,  if  not  active  patronage  of,  Calvinistic  theology,  coupled  with 
an  insistence  on  such  a  practical  acceptance  of  the  Chiu-ch  polity 
as  the  necessities  of  an  independent  national  Church  required. 
Thus  the  canons  of  1604  rcrpiired  the  wearing  of  the  suri)lice  in 
divine  service  in  both  Universities.  The  Puritan  Heads  were 
alarmed — "  God  grant  that  other  worse  things  do  not  follow  the 
so  strict  urging  of  this  indifferent  ceremony,"  was  the  feeling  of 
Dr.  Samuel  ^\'ard,  the  Master  of  Sidney.  This  was  followed 
by  the  requirement  of  a  declaration  of  acceptance  of  the  Church 
formalities  Ijy  all  proceeding  to  a  degree.  But  the  king  was  no 
less  prominent  in  patronising  than  in  directing.  In  1(304  both 
Universities  received  the  right  of  returning  two  burgesses  to 
sit  in  the  Hotise  of  Commons.  In  1606  "the  nomination  to 
all  ecclesiastical  patronage  belonging  to  Roman  Catholics  was 
^vcn  by  statute  to  the  Universities,  Oxford  receiving  the  southern 
and  Cambridge  the  northern  shires.     James,  as  a  learned  king, 
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(Iclightcd  to  patronise 
learned  men. 

At  Cambridge, 
during  the  reign,  one 
college  began  de- 
cisively to  outstrip 
the  others  in  in- 
tiufuce.  Trinity, 
under  Dr.  Neville 
(Master  1593-101:3) 
assiuiied  a  position 
of  supremacy  in  the 
University  which  it 
has  never  relin- 
c[uished.  At  Oxford 
no  such  uncontested 
supremacy  was  ever 
a  c  ([  u  i  r  e  <1.  T  h  e 
leadership  shifted  as 
the  respective  abilitv 
of  the  authorities 
changed.  Towards 
the  end  of  James's 
reign  the  influence  of 
Laud  had  had  its 
effect,  and  St.  John's 
was  holding  a  tem- 
porary prominence 
among  the  colleges. 

James  took  a  per- 
sonal as  well  as  a 
theological  and 
pedantic  interest  in 
the  Universities — or, 
at  least,  his  interest 
showed  itself  in  per- 
sonal visits.  The  oc- 
casions were  marked 
by  the  performances 
•of    the   semi-classical 
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semi-iiiodern  pluys  in  which  the  learned  and  lialf-learned, 
humorists  of  the  time  dehghtcd  (|\  221).  Oxiord  was  not 
lichindhand  in  its  masques  and  nuniiniings.  The  ChrlNtmax 
J'riiice  and  j^'a?r^.s■.s■i(.s  are  characteristic  of  the  ati'ccted  quaint- 
ness  of  the  time,  and  ihc  allegorical  street- welcomes  were  no 
less  necessary  a  fealuro  of  a  K)yal  visit  under  James  than 
the}'  had  been  under  Elizabetli.  Cambridge,  however,  be- 
(jueathed  to  posterity  more  famous  jilays,  as  its  Ignoramus 
(1G15),    and   earlier    its    renowned   I'ihjrimage   to   Faniassus 
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and  I'rlurn  from  Parnassus.  And  whatever  their  theology, 
their  learning,  or  their  humour,  the  Universities  were  strongly, 
not  to  say  subserviently,  loyal  to  the  Crown.  In  1626,  at  a 
time  when  political  animosity  against  him  as  Minister  was  at 
its  height,  George  Yillicrs,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  TTniversity  of  Cambridge. 

iJut  during  all  the  later  years  of  James  I.  a  strong  reaction 
against  Calvinism  was  being  felt  at  both  Universities.  At 
Cambridge  Andrewes  and  Harsnet.  men  strong  in  their  know- 
ledge of  Christian  antiquity  and  in  the  holiness  of  their  personal 
lives,  worked  each  in  his  own  way  in  favoiu-  of  a  more  liberal  and 
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historical  theolog}-.  At  Oxtunl  William  I.ainl,  roniuliug  his 
study,  us  said  the  bishop  wiio  onhiiued  him,  "  upon  the  noble 
touiulation  of  the  Fatliers,  councils,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
hisiorians,"  was  teaching  the  University  by  his  sermons  and  his 
lectures  to  discard  the  stern,  narrow  system  of  belief  which  had 
so  long  reigned  supreme.  It  was  a  long  struggle — as  long  as 
that  which  gave  victor}'  to  the  Tractarians  two  centuries  later. 
Laud,  as  fellow  and  head  of  his  college,  lived  through  the  fiercest 
opposition.  He  was  rated  by  the  Vice-Chanccllor,  attacked  in 
sermons,  insulted  in  the  streets.  But  in  the  end  "  Arminianism  " 
conquered.  Men  were  weary  of  the  tierce  denurxciations  of  wrath 
which  came  from  Calvinistic  pulpits,  and  reason  suggested 
articles  of  peace. 

The  next  period  of  University  history  is  that  in  which 
Laud  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  did  a  great  work.  He  restored  dis- 
cipline, he  reformed  college  abuses,  and  lie  issued  a  code  of 
University  law.  In  1030  it  seemed  that  all  ancient  formalities 
and  ancient  order  were  in  decay.  There  was  no  wearing  of  the 
academic  dress,  no  obedience  or  reverence  among  juniors,  among 
seniors  chiefly  wrangling,  and  among  all  ages  bitter  disputes, 
often  ending  in  the  breaking  of  heads  if  not  the  loss  of  life. 
In  163()  Sir  John  Coke  could  note  a  complete  change.  There 
was  no  more  haunting  of  taverns  or  loitering  in  places  of 
ill-example,  but  a  seiious  devotion  to  study  and  a  constant 
resort  to  the  public,  libraries  and  schools.  In  the  colleges  Laud 
interfered,  as  Visitor  or  as  Chancellor,  to  compel  the  Fellows  of 
Merton  to  obej-  their  statutes,  to  recognise  the  lawful  privileges 
of  Queen's,  and  to  rate  even  heads  of  colleges  for  their  folly  and 
haste.  But  his  greatest  work  was  the  issue  of  a  careful  codihca- 
timi  of  University  statutes,  drawn  up,  simplitied,  and  amended, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  the  work  of  learned  lawyers,  and  liad 
himself  revised  with  .scrupulous  care.  He  substituted  a  settled 
government,  through  a  Board  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  for 
the  chance  rule  of  old  days,  and  he  gave  to  the  rulers  and 
the  rul<>(l  alike  a  fixed  body  of  University  statutes  under  which 
their  T 'niversity  could  expand  and  flourish.  The  power  which 
he  enjoyed.  Laud  desired  to  give  ]X'rmanentl}'  to  the  Church  by 
asserting  a  right  to  visit  the  Universities  as  inherent  in  the 
office  of  Metropolitan.     The  claim  was  contested  by  the  Uni- 
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versities,  but  was  finally  admillcd  by  ibc  King  in  Council.  It 
was,  however,  never  exercised,  as  the  time  of  trouble  diverted 
men's  thoughts  into  other  channels.  Tiie  intimate  interest 
shown  by  the  Crown  and  the  leading  ministers  in  I  lie  Universities 
during  the  previous  half-century  had  its  natural  result  in 
leaving  ()xfor(l  and  Cambridge  at  the  o^icning  of  the  Civil  War 
strongly  l\t)yalist  in  their  sympathies.  'II10  colleges  freely  gave 
up  their  plate  to  the  Royal  cause,  and  liefore  long  furnished 
troops  of  students  to  the 
Royal  armies. 

Till.'  life  of  an  under- 
graduate in  those  days 
was  a  lueriy  one.  The 
tutors  were  occupied  as 
much  with  their  own 
studies  as  with  the  in- 
stnictioii  or  discipline  of 
their  pupils,  and  we  have 
in  the  letters  of  the  time 
vivid  pictures  of  a  gay 
society.  Eldmund  ^'erney, 
the  gallant  3'oung  cavalier 
who  was  trcacherouslv 
niurdered  at  Drogheda, 
went  to  Oxford  in  the 
year  before  the  outbreaic 
of  t1i(^  war,  and  was  but 
all  idle  young  scapegrace 
wlieii  he  was  there.  He 
was  caught  at  "Mrs. 
(liabriels'"  supping  on  a  Fri(hi\ 
ill  college;  he  absented  himself" 
his  tutor  indignantly,  "  and  likewis(>  li'om  ))r:iyer  in  th(>  hall:" 
lie  was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  lie  fell  inio  grievous  ill 
ways.  At  length  he  was  forced  to  admit  of  liis  ill  coiii-scs  that 
unless  ho '•  leaves  Oxford  he  cannot  leave  tlicm.  I  i-aii  iinpule 
it  to  noe  other  cases  than  my  own  ambition  in  [icr|)<iiiall 
desiring  of  greate  company,  for  had  I  associated  myseli  with 
low  (pialitj'  I  should  have  found  il  no  hard  matter  to  have 
shaken  them  ott.  ...  it  is  not  any  hale  1  bear  to  learning, 
153 
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(Iniwn   tliu  worst  way." 


but  my  own  t'licile  luiturc,  soc  apt  to  Ik 
And  so  lie  must  leave  Majfdalen  Hall,  unci  join  the  army  to 
fight  the  Scots.  No  doubt  to  man}-,  as  to  young  Mun  Ycrney, 
the  trumpet   was  not  altogether   unwelcome  when   it   sounded 
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When  we  look  narrowly  and  distinguishingly  (which  is,  perhaps, 
not  a  very  easy  thing  to  do  in  any  such  case)  at  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  literature  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth,  we  shall  find  veiy  considerable  justification  for  regard- 
ing the  later  period  as  an  age  of  prose,  rather  than,  like  the 
earlier,  one  of  poetry.  And  this  is  not  in  the  very  least 
inconsistent  with  the  admission  that  the  quality  of  its  poetry 
was  certainly  not  on  the  whole  inferior,  and  that  the  amount  of 
positively  good  verse  was  probably  larger.  For  in  all  such 
cjuestions  we  must  look  at  the  rising  not  the  falling  sap ;  at  the 
direction  of  the  current :  at  the  character  of  the  seed  sown,  not 
at  that  of  the  flower  that  is  lilown  or  overblown,  or  of  the  fruit 
that  is  ripening  or  even  dropping  from  the  stalk.  And  if 
•we  look  in  this  way,  if  we  take  thought  for  the  birth-dates,  ages, 
and  history  of  the  great  men  of  the  day,  if  we  observe  that  e\'en 
the  greatest  poets  had  a  tendency  to  be  prose  writers  as  well, 
and,  above  all,  if  we  look  after  as  well  as  before,  we  shall 
be  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  conclusion  stated  above. 

It  may  be  partly  an  accident,  but  is  also  certainly  something 
more  than  an  accident,  that  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
influential  single  book  of  the  whole  period  was  in  prose.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  praise  the  authorised  version  of  the  English 
Bible.  The  approval  of  every  competent  sdiolar  who  has  the 
taste  as  well  as  the  erudition  apjiertaining  to  true  scholarship, 
the  master}'  which  its  language  has  attained  over  the  whole 
course  of  English  literature,  and  last,  not  least,  the  disastrous 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  improve  upon  it,  settle  the  matter 
quite  sufiiciently.  l!ut  it  is  relevant,  and  even  necessary,  to 
point  out  the  happy  combination  of  power  in  the  artists,  and 
fortune  in  the  circumstances,  which  gave  and  so  long  maintained 
the  prerogative  authority  of  this  book.  In  respect  of  fortune, 
indeed,  the  antecedent  as  well  as  the  subsequent  advantages 
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were  extraordiaaiy.  Si-h(il;irslii]>  li:ul  lulvaiiccil  ihr  enough  to 
supply  a  respectiible  text  and  an  ample  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  luit  liad  nol  rcaclied  the  stage  of  eoneentratioii 
oil  various  readings  and  graiiunatical  niceties  in  which  really 
literary  translation  is  perhaps  inijiossihle.  The  rough  worU,  the 
work  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  man  wdio  iiews  the 
niarlile  for  the  scul])ti>r,  had  heen  dour  li\-  a  succt'ssion  of 
vernacular  translators  froni  W'yclilie  onward.     The  great  scini- 
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canonical  versions  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  \'ulgate  were 
no  mean  assistance.  ISist  of  all,  the  ti'anslators  In'gan  tlieir 
work  at  a  period  when,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  close  of  the 
section  devoted  to  this  sulijeet  in  the  last  chapter,  a  strange 
creative  literary  sense  was  ahroad  in  the  Knglish  p(!ople, 
when  the  vocalndary  of  Englisli  had  Ihcu  em'iched,  and  its 
syntax  supplied  liy  long  practice,  and  wlien  it  had  not  Ijecn 
hackneyed  or  smoothed  oiu  of  raciness  by  too  much  use. 
Further,  tlic  known  procedure  of  the  translators  was,  in  at  least 
two  ways,  an  extraordinarily  happy  example  of  the  difficult,  and, 
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to  some  peo[jli\  almost  impossible  art  of  collaboration.  Tliey 
allowed  precedence  in  the  translation  of  each  book  to  such 
scholars  and  divines  as  had  given  special  attention  to  that  book  ; 
and  the  version  thus  arrived  at  being  read  aloud,  only  such 
things  as  any  objector  could  prove  to  be  erroneous  or  inadequate 
were  altered.  Thus  the  version  could  not  well  fail  to  preserve  a 
certain  undivided  tone  which  is  not  to  be  attained  by  a 
mere  mo.saic,  or  patchwork.  But  tlic  happiest  of  their  ideas 
was  that  which  Sclden  mentions  in  a  passage  misunderstood 
by  some  moderns ;  the  way  in  which,  while  often  indulging  in 

extremely  vernacular  English, 
they  rendered  into  English 
words  the  exact  idioms  ol 
Hebrew  and  Cireek  when  it 
seemed  good  to  them  to  do  so. 
Hereby  they  at  once  gave  won- 
ilerfid  strength  and  colour  to 
their  version,  and  enriched  the 
tongue  to  an  extent  hardly  to 
lie  realised,  till  the  facts  have 
been  examined.  The  good 
people  who  so  vehemently  object 
to  a  similar  practice  now,  and 
cry  out  at  French,  or  German, 
or  Italian  idioms,  however 
exactly  Englished,  as  solecisms, 
perhaps  do  not  suspect  and 
certainly  ignore  the  fact  that 
English  language  and  English 
literature  have  been  built  up  in  this  very  way.  It  would  hardly 
be  excessive  to  say  that  a  certain  number  of  translations — 
with  that  of  the  Bible  at  their  head,  of  course,  but  also  including 
such  books  as  North's  "  riutarch,"  Florio's  "  Montaigne,"  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  and  a  few  others — have  had  more  influence 
upon  the  actual  stuff  and  the  actual  machinery  of  the  English 
tongue,  than  its  very  greatest  native  writers. 

The  after-luck  of  the  Authorised  Version,  however,  was  even 
more  remarkable  than  the  chances  of  its  birth  and  the  skill  of  its 
parents  and  sponsors.  It  was  issued  at  a  time  and  under  a 
Government  which  made  its  universal  acceptance  a  certainty. 
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l)Ut  tlic  season  of  revolutiou  wlii.'li  rollowcd  did  not.  impair,  Imt, 
OH  the  coatnirv,  enorniuiisly  extended  and  nudtiplicd  its 
influence.  To  the  Puritan  it  was  his  one  booic,  his  manual 
of  belief,  his  system  of  philosojiliy  of  all  kinds,  from  metaphysics 
to  politics,  his  arsenal  for  polemic,  his  literature  of  amusement. 
The  highest  Churchman  was  eipially,  if  not  so  exclusively, 
attached  to  a  document  issued  with  all  ilio  sanction  of  Cliurch 
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(^From  the  jyortrait  by  Janssen.     By  jKnnission  of  tlic  Dean  alld 
Governing  Boihj^  Christ  Chvrch,  Ox/orcJ.) 

,'ind  king,  and  containing  his  own  storolionst!  of  weapons  against 
Papist  and  Puritan  alike.  The  passion  which  set  in  for  hearing 
sermons  accustomed  everybody  to  it  in  text  and  citation:  and 
the  long-continued  habit  of  attending  daily  service  made  large 
portions  of  it  familiar  to  those  who  could  not  or  did  not  read. 
It  soaked  from  every  side,  at  every  ])ore,  into  the  luider- 
standing  and  the  heart  of  the  Engli.sh  people. 

The   dominating  theological  interest   of  the  time  was  also 
expressed  and  heightened  by  much  original  theological  writing, 
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those  of  the  study. 


Contro- 
versy. 


In  ivLjard  t'>  ])re;ieliint(  there  will  proliahlv  ahviiys  be  a  ditlcvence 
of  opiiiiciu  as  to  the  relative  exctelleiiee  "f  the  ])reacheis  before  the 
Civil  Wars,  of  whtmi  An(lre\v'es,  I)(iiinc  ami  Hall  are  perhaps  the 
chief,  and  those  after  it,  whose  j,n-eatest  names  are  South,  Barrow, 
and  Tillotsoa  15iit  pcrha]W  the  question  may  bo  aiiiicably 
settled  by  ])ointing  out  that  .lercmy  Taylor,  who  overlaps  the  two 
periods,  and,  on  the  whole,  rather  belongs  to  the  earlier,  and 
e.xeiiipliKes  its  style,  is  by  common  consent  the  chief  of  English 
sacred  orators.  The  magnificence  of  his  style,  which  at  times 
is  almost  unequalled  and  quite  unsurpassed,  marks  the  furthest 
limit — witli  certain  passages  of  Browne — of  the  florid  and  rather 
lawless  period  of  English  prose.  But  he  is  approached,  though 
not  quite  to  such  a  sustained  extent,  in  splendour,  and  actually 
surpassed  in  a  sort  of  mystical  strangeness  and  charm,  by  the 
much  earlier  Donne,  whose  literary,  like  his  personal  history,  is  a 
singular  one.  Beginning  as  an  amatory  poet  of  the  most 
exquisite  quality,  but  also  of  the  greatest  licence  in  tone  and 
temper,  and  a  satirist  of  a  rough,  rude  vigour  not  often  exceeded, 
Donne  was,  after  much  foreign  travel  and  soldiering,  sobered  by 
a  hajipy  inaiTiage,  first  into  the  study  of  law,  and  then  into  that 
of  theology.  He  took  orders  late,  and,  though  a  favourite 
preacher  with  King  James,  did  not  at  once  receive  any  great 
preferment,  which,  however,  fell  to  him  at  last  in  the  shape 
(among  other  things)  of  the  Deaneiy  of  St.  Paul's,  then  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  best  lienefiees  in  England.  But  the  death  of 
his  wife  and  the  reaction  from  the  early  transports  of  his 
passionate  and  mystical  temperament  impressed  upon  his  later 
work  generally,  and  especially'  on  his  later  sermons,  a  strange  hue 
of  gloom  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  prose.  Hall,  also  a  satirist, 
was  a  preacher  of  more  cheerful  temper  but  of  very  varied  powers 
and  great  ability ;  while  Andrewes  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to 
have,  despite  his  natural  shrewdness,  less  of  the  secular  literary 
man  and  more  of  the  cleric  about  him  than  either.  But  the)' 
were  only  the  greatest  of  many  great  orators,  who  by  turns 
excited  andl  fed  the  almost  insatiable  appetite  for  the  time  for 
pulpit  eloquence. 

But  the  composition  of  sermons  naturally  did  not  employ 
all  the  energies  of  the  theologians  of  the  time ;  and  controversy, 
exposition,  and  so  forth,  were  indulged  in  b}'  all  the  persons 
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already  named,  and  others.  James  liiinscir  had  developed  his 
great-grand-imclc's  taste  for  polemics,  wmX  (listiiiL;iiished  himself 
(comically  enough  if  the  sequel  he  looked  to)  hy  o])positiou 
to  Ai'iuinius  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
period,  but  in  a  very  dilVcreiit  order  of  literary  accomjilishment, 
Jeremy  Taylor  meddled  with  coutrovorsy  not  idtogclhcr  to  his 
advantage,  for  the  logii'ul  strand  in  his  mind  was  not  the 
strongest,  and  he  was  thought,  to  have  slipjjed  into  .something 
like  heresy.  Between  them  all  the  great  divines  of  the  time 
dealt  either  with  the  anti-Presbyterian  or  ilie  anti-i'apal  debates, 
and  not  seldom  with  both  :  while  not  a  few  enriched  the  body  of 
Anglican  divinity  with  writings  rather  devotional  than  ilis])uta- 
tious.  Milton  again,  at  the  later  end  of  the  period,  began  tlie 
sei'ies  of  controversial  works — occasionally  (hversified  by  splendid 
passages,  but  constantly  disfigured  by  acrid  temper,  bad 
manners,  mdecent  contempt  of  dignities,  and  an  overweening 
intellectual  and  spiritual  pride — which  intervened  between  the 
exquisite  first  growth  and  the  grand  later  harvest  of  his  poetical 
powers.  But  the  principal  work  of  the  time,  wliicli  has  come 
down  with  at  least  traditional  reputation  to  posterity,  was 
Chillinuworth's  "  Religion  of  Protestants  "—a  book  strengthened 
in  some  respects,  weakened  in  others,  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
had  himself  vacillated  from  and  to  the  standard  of  Angli<',an 
orthodoxy,  and  exhibiting  what  is  in  such  cases  almost  inevitable 
— a  certain  leaning  towards  latitudinarianism  which  was  to  be 
considerably  accentuated  in  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church  as 
time  went  on,  though  it  never  received  any  directly  official 
or  synodical  sanction. 

This   latter   tendency— latitudinarian  in   belief,  Eraslian  in  ^^''^^^ 
discipline — overflowed  into  the  kindred  subjects  of  politics  and   Philosophy: 
philosophy.     The  tight  hand  kept  on  Nonconformity  until  the  Hobbes. 
ill-success  of  the  policy  of  Laud  and  Strafford,  feebly  carried  out 
by  their  master,  .set  free  the  dissidents,  prevented  nuich  expression 
of  this  tendency  from  appearing  in  literature  till  nearly  or  quite 
the  end  of  our  period.     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  man  in  both  these  departments— of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  England  has  furnished  to  tlie  history 
of   them— were    matured    long   before  its    conclusion.     Thomas 
Hobbes  (p.  393)  was  by  this  time  a  man  of  fifty-four.     It  was 
only  then  that  he  published  the  "  De  Cive,"  the  first  of  his  great 
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political  and  philosophical  treatises,  and  indeed  of  his  original 
works.  Bill  his  translation  of  'i'hucydides  fourteen  years  earlier 
had  shown  the  bent  of  his  mind  sufhciently ;  for,  whatever  some 
authorities  may  sa}-,  the  groat  Athenian  is  the  father  of  all  such 
as  consider  history  in  connection  with  philosophy,  and  politics 
in  connection  with  history.  So,  too,  it  was  only  about  this  time 
that  the  rough  and  rude,  but  splendid  and  vigorous,  tracts  of 
Milton,  in  whom  there  was  little  philosophy,  properly  so  called, 
appeared.  The  violence,  though  not  the  genius,  of  this  Puritan 
sjiirit  had  been  earlier  shown  by  Prynne,  and  it  would  be  po.ssible 
in  a  greater  space  both  to  say  more  about  these  writers  as  they 
have  been  named,  and  to  add  the  names  of  many  others.  But 
the  choicest  spirits  for  illustration  of  the  actual  mind  and  temper 
of  the  nation  in  James's  reign  and  the  earlier  part  of  his  sf)n's 
are  perhaps  Selden  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Both  show- 
tendencies  which  were  on  the  mounting  hand  through  Europe, 
and  both  show  them  with  a  specially  English  ditference.  A 
greater  than  either  was  indeed  the  contemporary,  though  the 
younger  contemporaiy,  of  both.  But  the  wonderful  literary 
genius  of  Hyde,  and  his  miequalled  faculty  of  gauging  and  draw- 
ing men,  produced  no  overt  expression  during  this  time,  unless 
it  be  a  State  paper  or  two ;  the  cool  shade  of  exile  had  to  come 
before  it  could  find  time  and  opportunity^  to  bear  its  full  fruit. 
Selden.  Selden  was  an  older  man  even  than  Hobbos  by  four  years, 

and  he  died  five  years  after  the  execution  of  the  l^ing.  His 
jDolitical,  like  his  mental,  position  was  very  peculiar:  and  though 
his  great  works  on  '■  Titles  of  Honour,"  on  "  Tithes  "  (rather  bad 
history,  as  Lord  Selborne  has  shown  once  for  all,  and  not  very 
good  law),  and  on  the  "  Mare  Clausum,"  are  now  sealed  books  to 
all  but  a  few  literary  students  of  the  particular  subjects,  his 
universally  read  ''  Table  Talk "  (of  which  Mr.  Reynolds  has 
at  last  produced  a  worthy  edition)  keeps  it  well  before  all  but  the 
most  careless  readers.  The  defects  and  the  merits  of  Selden's 
temperament  were  both  eminently  English.  He  was  the  first 
and  greatest  of  the  "  Trinuners  "  who  enlisted  during  this  stormy 
century  so  large  a  contingent  of  om-  nation's  strength.  As  long 
as  personal  sovereignty  menaced  the  traditional  privileges  of 
Englishmen  he  was  distinctly  popular  in  sympathy,  and  even 
stood  a  certain  amount  of  persecution  in  the  popular  cause. 
When  that  cause  had  got  the  upper  hand  and  began  to  presume. 
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Seidell  (Irrw  back.  lie  was  an  Oxlonl  man;  Iml  llic  greatest 
Cambridge  poet  of  oiiv  tiiiic  lias  exactly  suiniiiarised  Sclden's 
idea,  witluiul  jirnbably  tliiiil;inL;-  dI'  ScMcn.  in  tbc  well-known 
lines  about 

Fi'ecili)Mi  slowly  bi-oadi'iiini;  ilowii 
From  i)ri'ce(l(Mit  to  iirci'ed<'iit. 

He  was  thus  very  horrible  lo  ■  hi^li-Hiurs  "  and  nn'ii  in  a  liurrv 
on  either  side;  and  indeed  to  tlie  present  day  ihere  is  a  certain 


PAulu.    Ill 
JOHN    SELDEN. 

(Kutional  Portmlt  Galler)/.) 

cold-bloodedness  about  him.  He  had  the  lawyer's — especially 
the  Enclish  lawyer's — dislike  of  ecclesiasticisni  ;  lie  had  the 
scholar's  dislike  of  democracy.  He  was  almost  a  j^reat  man; 
but  he  Avas  not  in  the  least  a  hero. 

Still  less  heroic,  and  much  less  great,  was  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  who.  however,  had  nioi'e  literary  jiower  than  Selden, 
and  Avas  even  more  double-faced.  While  Seidell's  conduct  in  the 
civil  strife  was  lukewarm  and  triniuiini;-,  Herbei't's,  who  be,<ran  on 
the  opposite  side  to  the  author  of"  .Mare  Claiismn,"  was  something 
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very  like  that  of  a  desci'tcr.  He  wrote  three  notable  books  in 
prose,  but  only  two  of  them  in  P^nglisli — the  "  History  of  Henry 
VIII.,"  a  distinct  attempt  to  fall  in  with  the  extremer  views 
of  James  and  his  son  on  sovereignty ;  the  well-known  "  Avito- 
biography,"  and  the  famous  "De  Veritate"  (p.  392).  Probaliiy 
the  last  is  the  most  iiii])ortant.  It  is,  though  not  in  English,  the 
first  attempt  by  an  l'",nglishnian  to  express  those  rationalising 
views  on  religious  questions  which  were  gathering  force  in  all 
European  coimtries,  and  had  lieen,  to  a  certain  extent,  expi-cssed 
in  French  already  by  Montaigne  and  Charron.  That  it  was  not 
written  in  English  and  was  not  translated  into  English,  is  most 
assuredly  not  due,  as  in  Bacon's  case,  to  any  contempt  of  the 
vernacular,  but  to  Herbert's  master  passion  of  avoiding  anything 
likely  to  get  him  inl,o  trouble.  As  for  the  "  Autobiography," 
it  is  no  doubt  delightful,  but  it  is  delightful  partly,  if  not 
wholly,  as  a  monument  of  coxcoinbry. 

The;  prose  of  the  time,  however,  was  illustrated  and  employed 
liy  a  large  number  of  writers,  who  did  not  find  it  necessary,  or 
were  not  tempted  by  their  own  tastes,  to  attack  any  of  what  La 
Bruyere  calls  les  grands  svjetx ;  or  who,  if  they  touched  them, 
touched  them  in  a  more  or  less  non-controversial  way.  The 
composition  at  least  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  famous  and  rather 
puzzling  "  History  of  the  World "  dates  from  the  earlier  part 
of  this  time — from  that  long  imprisonment  of  his  which,  with 
Strafford's  death,  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  and  the  attempted 
dragonnade  of  the  English  bishops  and  universities  under 
James  the  Second,  form  a  quartette  of  unanswerabh'  indictments 
against  our  Stuart  kings  even  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  stoutest 
rational  Jacobites,  Oreat  uncertaint}' has  always  rested  over  the 
actual  autliorsliip  of  this,  as  of  most  of  Raleigh's  work;  but  if 
he  wrote  the  best  parts  of  it  he  wrote  passages  which  hav(^  few 
if  any  superiors  in  English  prose.  To  our  section,  too,  belongs 
the  first,  and  not  the  least,  work  of  one  whom  in  some  moods 
one  might  feel  inclined  to  ('all  the  greatest  writer  of  that  prose, 
the  "  Religio  Medici  "  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  not  then  knighted. 
It  was  published  in  our  last  year,  1042,  but  is  knov/n  to  have 
been  some  seven  years  older  in  composition  and  to  have  been 
handed  about  in  MS.  Browne  gives  us  the  most  eloquent  and 
almost  the  most  characteristic  example  (the  latter  superlative 
nmst  be  reserved  for  another  to  be  mentioned  presently)  of  what 
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is  the  special  intellectual  and  literary  temperament  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  till  nearly  its  close.  This  temperament  was 
marked  by  an  extraordinary  and,  in  a  way,  exact,  Icarnino; 
combined  with  a  very  stronii'  romantic  tendency,  a  viji^orons  and 
wide-ranging  scepticism,  not  excludiuLr  in  some  cases  an  un- 
hesitating and  uidiypoeritical  orthodoxy,  a  willingness  to  extend 
this  mto  wh.at  later  ages  would  call  decided  credulity  and  super- 


Sllt    KENELM    DIGUV. 
{Frnin  flu:  ]iorlra(l  at  Trinity  H&use,  by  jKiinission  oj  llu'  Ehlur  Vnlhrcn  ) 

stition,  a  singular  blend  in  style  of  the  academic  and  the 
vernacuhir.  The  splendour  of  Browne's  diction  was  not  quite 
fully  sliown  till 'a  little  later.  The  character  of  his  genius  is 
pretty^  completely  exhibited  in  the  "  Keligio." 

It  brought  him  into  respectful  and  polite  controversy  with 
another  typical  figure  of  the  time.  Sir  Kenclin  Digliy,  occultist, 
orthodox  believer,  pink  of  ehivalrv,  and  husband  of  a  lady  of 
face  fairer  than  her  fame — the  idiiiantiealK"  named  and  roman- 
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tically  beautiful  A'enetia  Stanley.  Sir  lleiielm,  i)erha])s,  l)elongs. 
though  his  talents  were  great  and  his  passion  for  books  admirable, 
to  the  class  of  oddities  who  are  very  strongly  represented  at  this 

coryat  time.  To  these  also  pertain  Thomas  Coryat,  the  title  of  whoso 
"  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  "  is  known  to  man}'  who  know 
nothing  else  of  him,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  forks  into 
England,  and  who  ccrtainl}^  executed,  with  the  least  apparent 
Means,  very  remarkable  travels  in  Eiu'ope  and  Asia.  Another 
great  Thomas  (it  was  certainly  not  true  at  this  time,  as  Dryden 
assorted  it  to  be  a  little  later,  that  '  dulness  was  fiited  to  the 
name  of  Tom"  in  the  age  of  Hoblies  and  Browne),  and  a  still 
greater  oddity  even  than  Coryat,  was  Sir  Thomas  Urcpdiart,  the 
translator  of  Rabelais  after  a  fashion,  which  no  rendering  from 
one  tongue  to  another  has  ever  exceeded  in  literal  fidelity,  and 
the  author  of  a  series  of  original  works,  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  their  title-scheme,  their  phraseology,  or  their 
informing  spirit  and  thought  is  the  more  astounding.  At  times 
it  may  seem  as  if  Urqidiart  was  on,  or  over,  the  verge  of 
madness;  but  he  never  forgets  method,  and  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  he  never  writes  nonsense. 

The  '•  Resolves  "  of  Felthani,  the  earlier  letters  of  Howell, 
and  at  least  the  earlier  "  Lives,"  though  not  the  "  Complete 
xVngler  ''  iif  Walton,  belong  to  the  period.  Hciwell.  inileed.  begins 
(though  whetlier  his  letters  were  actually  written  at  the  time  at 
which  they  are  dated  has  been  cpiestioned)  considerably  before 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  First,  while  Felthani  must  have 
published  before  1628.  The  works  of  all  three  have  been  at 
different  times,  and  of  one  at  almost  all   times,  more  favourite 

Walton.  reading  than  those  of  far  greater  writers.  Of  Walton,  who 
touches  the  time  least  in  actual  production,  tliough  he  had 
imbibed  some  of  the  sweeter  and  more  gracious  traits  of  its 
spirit,  it  is  almost  unnecessarv  to  speak.  The  sweetness  and 
(to  no  small  power  of  illumination)  the  light  of  his  disposition. 
his  exquisite  appreciation  of  whatever  things  are  pure  and  of 
good  report,  and  his  not  less  exquisite  feeling  for  the  milder 
and  more  domestic  aspects  of  English  scenery  have  secured 
him  a  popularity  which  men  umch  liis  superiors  in  strict 
literature  have  failed  to  secure.  So,  too,  Howt'll.  a  busy 
"  polj'gi'aph "  as  the  French  say,  and  a  professional  man  of 
letters  who  had  travelled  much,  and  tried  many  irons  in  many 
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tires,  has  tilled  his  letters  (his  miscelliuieoiis  writings  are  mostly 
unread)  with  such  vivid  and  interesting  details — g<issip,  anec<lote, 
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description,  and  what  not — as  have  altogether  bribed  many  good 
judges,  and  have  not  failed  to  produce  an  ettect  even  upon  the 
uiost  incorruptible.     Feltliani.  who  had  a  very  great  vogue  as 
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tlic  :uillior  III  iiKiral  rutlecliniis  in  liis  own  day,  :iii(l  liiis  seen  it 
revived  at  least  once,  is,  perhaps,  just  now  less  of  a  favourite 
than  cither ;  for  he  is  neither  picturesque  nor  diversified,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  finds  ethics  without 
epigram  conimonphxce.  ]jut  his  house  is  built  u])on  the  rock ; 
and  it  can  afford  to  wait  for  new  tenants  to  dwell  in  it. 

Fuller.  From  this  time,  too,  date  the  famous  "  Characters  "  of  Over- 

bury,  though  some  of  them  may  be  earlier,  and  the  similar 
Avork  called  "  Microcosmograph}',"  of  Bishop  Earlc  ;  from  this 
the  earlier  sermons  and  the  first  important  work,  the  "  Holy 
War,"  of  another  of  the  great  Thomases  of  the  first  half  of 
the  sev(^nteenth  century,  Thomas  Fuller.  Of  the  quaintness  of 
this  time  Fuller  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  exponent  in 
that  degree  of  it  which  stops  short  of  the  learning  run  mad  of 
Urquhart  and  the  sheer  jack- puddingism  of  Coryat.  As  a  busy 
writer,  Fuller  was  a  man  of  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth 
time;  and  it  is  arguable  that  the  difficulties  of  that  time  (from 
which,  however,  though  he  never  ratted  or  truckled,  he  sufiered 
less  than  almost  any  other  Royalist  divine)  may  have  helped  to 
direct  him  into  and  confirm  him  in  the  singular  indulgence  in 
quips  and  cranks  (never  irreverent  or  indecorous,  but  certainly 
unexpected  J  on  sacred  subjects,  which  distinguished  him  most, 
liut  he  was  a  man  of  thirty-four  in  1642,  and  his  already 
published  works  show  that  the  style  was  quite  natural  to  him, 
as^  indeed,  it  was  to  his  whole  generation.  By  the  time  of  his 
own  early  death,  as  we  know  from  a  diatribe  of  no  less  a  man 
than  South,  it  had  begun  to  seem  shocking,  not  to  the  casual 
fool,  but  to  men  themselves  of  the  keenest  intelligence,  and 
the  most  unsparingly  sarcastic  humour.  But  this  was  one 
of  the  evil  efi'ects  of  the  Reign  of  the  Saints,  who  did  not 
look  with  favour  upon  joking,  and  whose  own  indulgences  in 
it,  as  wo  know  from  the  example  of  Milton,  were  of  the  least 
jocular  kind. 

Burton.  But  the  greatest  name,  except  Bacon,  in  this  time  has  yet  to 

be  mentioned.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  contrast  with 
that  towering  hope  for  the  future  and  almost  contumelious 
disdain  of  the  past  which  diavacterise  Bacnn  himself,  the  tone 
and  temper  of  this  other  writer.  Robert  Burton  was,  indeed, 
born  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  James  the  Fii-st 
came  to  the  tlirouo.    But  the  period  of  his  intellectual  flourishing 
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(he  (lied  in  IG-'^fl)  was  almost  co-extensive  witli  our  time,  and  as  Tho 
the  "  Anatomy  of  jMelanclioly  "  lirst  appoaivd  in  1(121,  wliile  its  l^^^°J^^ 
author  went  on  assiduously  correctini;- and  cnlarL^iiii;-  ii  lill  his  choiy." 
death,  liurton  is  tlu^  vi'ry  critieism  dt'  and  couuturlilast  to  the 
author  of  the  "  Noviun  Organum."  Ilr.  loo,  had  taken  nearly 
all  knowledge  to  be  his  province  ;  ami  liic  I'ndrmoiis  ar(niaintance 
with  books  which  his  notes  and  quotations  display  is  a  plentiful 
harvest  even  for  the  forty  years  of  iminterrupted  study  which 
he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  from  his  election  as  student  of  Christ 
Church  in  1599  to  his  death.  l!ut  nothing  can  possibly  be 
further  from  Burton's  tempt-rameiit  or  his  hopes  than  any 
■instaaratio  magna,  any  great  new  conquest  of  knowledge  and 
power  for  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  regard  the  whole 
province  of  learning  as  merely  destined  to  sup])ly  at  once  the 
food  and  the  remedies  of  his  famous  "Melancholy."  This 
"  Melancholy  "  might  be  treated  and  described  in  a  great  number 
of  ways  :  but  a  good  description  of  it  for  our  jnirpose.  and  one 
which  1  think  both  true  and  not  liaekneyed,  is  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  English  version — darkened  by  the  national  "spleen,"  eidarged 
and  ennobled  by  a  much  greater  learning,  and  differentiated  by 
personal  idiosyncrasy — of  the  sceptical  criticism  of  Montaigne. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  there  is  no  overt  scepticism  in 
Burton,  and  that  enormous  as  is  the  range  of  his  subjects  of 
desultory  comment,  he  exhibits  a  sort  of  instinctive  caution 
when  he  approaches  politics  and  rehgion.  But  tlie  whole  tone 
of  the  book  is  Quod  nihil  srihir,  illustratcil  by  ihc  very  parade 
of  learning,  and  leading  ui)  to  at  least  a  hint  of  the  further 
question,  "  And  what  does  it  matter  if  nothing  is  known,  and  if 
all  is  vanity?"  The  attitude  is  even  more  remarkable  than 
Montaigne's,  because  there  was  little  in  the  circumstances  of 
Burton's  own  life  and  time  to  aci'ouiit  for  it.  He  was  not,  as 
Montaigne  to  some  extent  was,  a  "jaded  voluptuary  " ;  he  had 
experienced  none  of  the  troubles  of  public  life,  no  horrors  of 
religious  war;  and  there  was  not  even  for  some  time  after  he 
published  his  book  much  to  excite  fear  as  to  the  state  of  England, 
even  in  a  man  more  careful  of  the  signs  of  the  times  and  more 
timid  than  "  Democritus  Junior "  seems  to  have  been.  The 
singular  combination  of  humour,  despair,  and  zest  of  learning, 
displayed  in  the  "Anatomy,"  is  indicative  not  less  of  the  tenqter 
of  the  time  than  of  the  critic's  own  nature  and  circumstances. 
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And  there  could  bo  no  sirungcr  and  lauru  slriking  figure  at.  the 
feast  of  the  seventeenth  centiny,  with  its  vast  schemes  for  the 
I'enovation  of  pohtics,  jihilosopliy,  religion,  its  endless  lio])es 
from  ph^'sical  science,  its  projects  of  trade,  of  universal  dond- 
nation,  be  it  Austrian  or  French,  of  new  literatures  to  supersede 
the  old,  of  architecture  that  was  to  dethrone  the  almost  millen- 
nial rule  of  tiothic,  of  criticism  of  the  verv  Scriptures,  of 
exploration  of  the  very  heavens,  than  the  ajipariticm  of  this 
erudite  skeleton  pointing  to  entire  libraries  and  saying — '■  Tins 
is  the  record  of  ambitions  and  energies  as  great  as  and  so  far 
longer-lived  than  yours.  It  is  all  poison,  all  I'ood  for  melancholy  ; 
and  it  is  lucky  if  among  the  poison  there  be  a  little  antidote." 

In  all  the  prose  writers  hitherto  mentioned  there  is  more  or  Learning-, 
less  attemjit  at  style:  they  all  belong,  some  eminently,  some  al  camd^n' 
least  as  passmen,  to  the  school  of  literature  proper.  But  a  great  Hakiuyt. 
deal  of  work  was  done — as  indeed  was  inevitable  from  that  very 
devotion  of  the  age  to  learning  Avliich  has  been  noted — in  the 
domain  of  purely  instructis'e  writing  ilestined  to  accunudate  and 
impart  information  onl}-.  The  works  of  Selden — who  indeed 
was  nmcli  ntore  than  a  mere  antiquary  or  compiler — have  been 
noticed.  Those  of  Dugdalo  may  also,  in  a  certain  sense,  bo  said 
to  belong  to  our  period,  though  the  "  Monasticon "  did  not 
actuall}'  appear  till  1(1.5.5,  and  its  author's  other  work  till  afteT 
the  Kestoration.  Camden  died  in  the  very  middle  of  our  time, 
and  after  the  accession  of  James  was  still  busily  employed  in 
enlarging  and  in  erecting  the  "  Britannia."  The  death  of 
Hakiuyt,  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  that  of  Shakespeare, 
did  not  piut  an  end  to  the  remarkable  geographical  publications 
of  that  patriotic  and  indefatigable  scholar ;  for  his  successor, 
Purchas,  came  into  possession  of  his  manuscripts  and  utilised 
them  for  his  "  Pilgrims,"  which  became  the  second  great  English 
Collection  of  vo^'ages  and  travels.  The  <hroniclers,  indeed,  of 
the  Holinshed  and  Stow  class,  began  to  fall  oil';  but  in  their 
place  the  compilers  of  careful  memoirs  and  records  of  the 
political  events  of  their  own  time,  of  whom,  next  to  Clarendon, 
of  course,  Whitolockc  is  perhaps  the  chief,  tilled  up  the  interval 
between  them  and  the  historians  proper  of  the  next  centm-y. 

There  was  also,  save  for  some  shrewd  observations  of  13cn 
Jonson  and  one  or  two  others,  a  curious  falling-olV  from  those 
attempts  at  literary  criticism  which   we  noticed  in    Klizubeth's 
154 
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lime.  But,  with  few  exceptions  (such  as  prose  fiction),  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  thai  by  the  lime  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  English  literature  was  quite  fully  constituted. 
It  had  tried  almost  all  the  branches  of  ils  own  art,  had  put  its 
services  at  the  disposal  of  most  other  arts  and  sciences.  The 
writing  «t  books  and  tlie  reading  of  books  were  both  <'stid)li.sh(Hl 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  intellectual  habils  of  the  nation,  with 
hardly  any  restriction  in  subject  and  with  no  want  of  adaptahle- 
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Bacon.  ness  in  manner.     The  greatest  light  of  the  period  in  ])rose  has, 

however,  hitherto  received  little  more  than  allusion.  IJacon's 
own  finished  performances  date  in  point  of  publication,  with  the 
exception  of  the  earlier  "  Essaj^s,"  wholly  from  it.  The  completer 
form  of  that  famous  book  "  The  Advancement  of  Learning," 
the  "  Sylva  Sylvarum,'  the  "  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh," 
the  "  New  Atlantis,"  independently  of  the  Latin  works,  all 
belong  to  the  reign  of  James  the  First  or  to  the  brief  space  in 
that  of  his  son  during  which  Bacon  was  allowed  life.  The- 
characteristics  of  at  least  that  part  of  them  which  has  continued 
to  be  read — too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  compulsorily  and  as 
school  wf)rk — are  as  ^\•cll  known  as  the  characteristics  of  any  of 
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our  older  writers,  except,  Sliakespeai'e  iiiid  .Milluii.  The  .sralely 
tropes  and  metaphors:  the  niai^'uitieent  promises  and  heraldings 
of  what  the  new  science  is  to  give  us;  the  cumiinLjly  adjusted 
scraps  of  classical  or  biblical  phrase ;  the  pithy  apophthegms ; 
the  shrewd  common-sense  :  th(>  suggestion  that  seems  even  more 


'^pan^ 
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pregnant  than  it  is;  the  masterful  employment  of  a  learning 
whicli  ifi  perhaps  more  thoroughly  at  command  than  extensive 
or  profound — all  these  notes  of  "topmost  Verulam"  are  well 
known.  T'njust  to  his  predecessors,  iiasty  and  even  superticial 
in  his  grasp  of  sciences  and  philosophies,  rhetorical,  casuistical, 
almost  shallow,  delusive  m  his  mighty  promises,  hollow  in  his 
cunning  schemes  and  methods — all  these  unfavourable  labels 
have  been  at  different  times  attached  to  iJacon,  and  for  some  at 
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least  of  thcni  the  Devil's  Advocate  iiiav  make  out  a  strong  case. 
But  the  inagniKcencc  of  his  literatiu-e,  and  his  imagination  in 
tlie  directions  where  he  was  imaginative,  is  undeniable ;  and  he 
was  perhaps,  to  those  who  look  at  literature  as  it  aft'ects  and 
is  affected  by  the  social  histoiy  of  England,  the  liest  mouth- 
piece and  embodiment  of  that  side  of  the  late  llenaissance 
which  retained  the  hopes  of  an  all-embracing  philosophia 
prima,  supporting  them  on  the  treacherous  struts  and  props 
that  seemed  to  be  lent  by  the  new  learning  in  physics 
as  well  as  by  the  study  of  the  ancients. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
if  we  take  the  number  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  playwrights  and 
the  interests  of  the  spectators  (on 
a  third  point,  the  art  of  the  actors, 
ue  know  practically  nothing),  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth centur}'  excel  as  a  dramatic 
[)eriod  an}'  other  in  English  his- 
tory. As  time  wont  on,  no  doubt, 
the  merit  of  the  practitioners 
declined,  and  the  opposition  on 
moral  and  other  grounds  strongly 
increased  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  general  taste  for  the 
theatre  was  at  all  affected  by 
either  the  one  or  the  other  change. 
Indeed,  the  contrary  is  shown  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  it  once 
more  sought  indulgence  directly  the  prohibition  of  stage-plays 
was  removed.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  literary  merit  of  this 
dramatic  literature  is  concerned,  we  may  still  further  narrow 
down  the  statement,  and  say  that  in  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  century  the  English  theatre  reached  a  perfection  in  point 
of  literary  genius  which  has  never  at  any  other  time  been 
equalled  in  England,  and  which  has  certainly  never  been 
surpassed  elsewhere. 

A  very  .slight  survey  of  dates  and  details  will  suffice  to  make 
this  good.  These  two  decades  saw  at  their  beginning  the  dramatic 
art  safely  through  the  stage  of  initiation  by  the  hands  of  Marlowe 
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and  his  friends,  and  wt'll  out  of  tlie  possiliility  of  danger,  though 
not  free  from  occasional  futile  assaults  on  the  i)art  of  tlie  regular 
or  Senecan  tragedy.  They  saw,  farther,  the  end,  the  tlourisliing, 
or  the  rise  of  every  EHzabethan  dianiaiisi  who  can  by  the  most 
liberal  arrangement  be  put  in  the  first  class  witliout  exception, 
save  ilarlowe  at  the  one  end  and  Shirley  at  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  they  included  the  last  sixteen  years  of  the    shake 
life  of  Shakespeare,  and    beyond  all   question — uncertain   and    Later^^ 
precarious  as  is  the  exact  attrilnition  in  time   of  his  play.s —    Piays. 


Tin;    (.LUUE    TllKATIlE    IX    lul-. 
{From  a  contemporary  print.) 


almost  the  whole  of  his  finest  work,  of  the  work  wliich  most 
makes  Shakespeare  Shakespeare.  His  struggling  days  were  long 
past ;  he  was  a  prosperous  gentleman  at  Stratford  even  before 
the  century  opened.  But  this  prosperity  did  not,  as  it  often 
does,  in  the  very  least  choke  or  clog  his  talent.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  from  this  time  date  the  great  romantic 
tragedies  other  than  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  plays,  and,  above  all,  and  probalily  latest  of  all,  those 
three  masterjDieces  of  i-omantic  drama  which  is  not  purely  tragic, 
The  Winter's  Tale,  The  Tempest,  and  Gymbeline — things  which 
no   other   dramatist  in    the   world   except   Calderon    has   even 
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iiliiiro:irho(l,  :uul   wliiili    will  rein;iiu  for   ev 
plays  and  other  poems  and  prose  higher  single  touches  appear 
to  tiiis  or  that  taste,  the  most  original  and  exquisite  achieve- 
ments of  the  EngHsh  genius. 


HEX   JOXSON. 
(Nationul  Portrait  Galkry.) 


Shakespeare's  great  friend 
in  fact,  rival  in  fiction,  contrast 
and  coiniterpart  in  sober  criti- 
cism—  Ben  Jonson  —  lived 
dui'ing  a  far  longer  part  ot 
the  period ;  indeed,  ho  almost 
reached  its  end,  was  for  many 
years  its  literary  dictator,  and 
may  be  said  on  the  whole  to 
have  been,  all  things  considered, 
and  space  i>f  time  as  well  as 
variety  of  work  allowed  for,  its 
representative  literary  man. 
But  all  his  best  work  was  done 
by  the  end  of  the  second  de- 
cade. Before  that  time  he  had 
written  all  his  great  plays 
and  most  of  his  best  poems,  had  received  the  appointment 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Laureatcship,  and  had  acquired 
such  a  reputation,  not  merely  for  dramatic  and  poetic  quality, 
but  for  learning  of  the  soundest  and  least  dilettante  character, 
as  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  English  poet.  After 
11)20  ho  was  chiefly  busy  with  masques,  sometimes  beautiful, 
but  sometimes  a  trivial  waste  of  time,  with  the  later  batch 
of  plays  which  Dryden  unkindly  called  his  "  d(itages "  and  so 
forth  ;  though  just  before  his  death  he  was  al)le  to  produce 
the  exquisite  poetry  of  the  "  Sad  Shepherd,"  and  the  wonder- 
fully nervous  English  and  learned  intelligence  of  the  prose 
"  Discoveries."  But  the  great  plays  Sejfmus.  Volpone,  The 
Silent  Womuv,  The  Alchemist,  Catiline,  and  Burtholomew 
Fair  were  all  produced  between  1(10.5  and  l(jl4 :  in  other 
words,  even  before  the  death  of  Shakes])eare.  Nor  would  it 
be  easy  in  any  other  country  to  find  two  men  at  the  same 
time  producing  work  so  diametrically  opposite  in  character 
and  yet  so  instinct  with  genius  in  both  cases.  The  supremo 
touch,  the   universal  and   divine   touch   of  his  friend,   Ben  had 
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iidf  ;  Mini  all  liis  ari  anil  sense  could  iiui  su|i|il\-  ihc  want, 
lint  sIkiiM  (if  thai  lie  cciiild  dn  niiL;iitil\  ;  and  il  is  al  onco 
very  instnietive  as  to  the  age,  and  very  crcditaiile  lo  it,  that 
he  was  on  the  wliole  its  favotu-ite  author. 

or  the  same  Hight,  so  to  speak,  as  Shakespeare  and  .Ion- 
son,  there  continued  through  most  oC  our  period  ('hajunan 
and  Dekker,  who  have  been  spoken  of  earlier:  while  the  pla\s 
of  Marston,  who  had  figured  chiefly  as  a  ]ioet  and  satirist, 
belong  ahnost  wholly  to  the  earher  part  of  the  time.  Chap- 
man, an  Oxford  man,  ,iiid  a  very  great  in.-m  of  letters,  was 
<inc  of  the  oldest  of  the  later  Elizabethans,  beuig  seven  years 
older  than  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe,  fifteen  or  sixteen  older 
than  Ben,  and  not  more  than  five  or  six  younger  than  Spen.ser 
himself:  while  he  lived  well  on  to  the  reign  of  Chai'les  the 
First.  But  his  ilramatic  work,  including  the  strange,  but  in 
parts  splendid  series  of  French  plays  on  Bussy  d'Amboise  and 
t-onnected  subjects,  dates  from  before  1U20,  and  in  some  respects 
is    as    characteristic    as 

any    work    of   the    day.        r^^Mij>...v  <r^ J~^^^, 
In   his   plays  Chapman         E*^^i^'  i  -.^.r  —^  '^fri^-'/ 

(whose  work  as  a  poet 
and  translator  will  be 
again  touched  upon 
later)  exhibits  perhaps 
to  the  full  the  unequal 
and  undigested  char- 
acter of  the  time.  But 
his  atmosphere  is  inag- 
nitieent,  and  it  is  by 
their  atmosphere  that 
the  writers  of  this  time 
and  of  all  times  are  to 
bo  <hiefly  judged.  He 
has  the  "brave  trans - 
lunarv  things,"  the  con- 
tempt at  once  of  mere 


OEUlUiE    eilAl'.MAN. 
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connnonplace  and  mere  fashion,  the  learning  which,  if  it  can 
never  find  absolutely  complete  expression,  does  not  obsciu'c 
genius,  and  redeems  insufKciency  in  other  ways.  T/ic  Rcvcnrjc 
of  Bussy  (VAiiihoLKc  and  All   Fools  are  things  as  imperfect  as 
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they  can   lie,   and  yet  as  little   to    be    siirieiidi  red    lor 
tilings  of  a  lower  kind  as  anythin<r  ever  was. 

Dekker  is  the  complement  of  Chapman,  with  wlmui,  as 
with  Jonson  and  Marston,  he  was  conjoined  in  a  series  of  now 
inextricalilc  literary  friendships  and  cpiarrels.  Chapman  was 
a  scholar  and  a  ripe  one:  Dekker  is  not  known  tn  liave  had 
any  education.  Chapman  had  a  rugged  obscurity  and  a  native 
force  tending  to  extravagance  as  his  chief  gifts  ;  Dekker 
combines  sweetness,  which  is  never  cloying  or  merely  senti- 
mental,  with   a   curious  limpidity  and  fluency    of  diction.     He 

wrote,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  poems  of  note,  save  the 
charming  lyrics  inserted  in 
his  jilays  ;  but  his  prose  is 
a  sort  of  manual  of  the 
lower  Lonilim  lite  of  tlie 
times  of  Klizabeth  and 
.lames;  and  his  best  plays, 
U!</  Foiianatus  and  T/ic 
Honest  Whore,  exalt  ]5athos, 
which  is  never  maudlin  or 
conventional,  ti>  nearly  its 
highest  pitch.  A  parallel 
contrast  between  Dekker 
and  Dickens  would  be  very 
instructive ;  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  drawn, 
ilarston  was  a  umch  less  attractive  person.  It  would  seem 
that  his  literary  experiences  as  satirist  and  poet  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  dramatist  in  the  first  of 
the  seventeenth,  were  but  an  episode  in  his  life,  and  that  he 
subsided  for  many  years  into  the  position  of  a  quiet  country 
clergyman.  There  is  something  not  disccjrdant  with  this  in 
the  extreme  violence  and  gloom  of  his  chief  dramatic  work, 
whether  we  take  his  tragedies  Antonio  and  Melllda  and 
Sophonisba  ;  or  his  chief  comedies  Thr  Malcontent  and  Wlxit 
You  Wilt.     But  enough  may  have  been  said  of  them  already. 

It  is  hard,  in  so  brief  a  space  as  that  which  is  here  avail- 
able, to  do  justice  to  a  school  so  numerously  attended  as  the 
dramatic  school  of  this  time,  even  putting  aside  the  numerous 
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men  of  one  play,  ^ind  the  siill  niorr  nnnierous  ]ila\s  of  nmre  Minor 
or  less  unknown  men.  Only  (illusion  can  he  made  to  1  >ay  ^'^gj^ts 
and  'rotirneur,  persons  of  factilt}-  which  in  any  other  (hiy 
would  have  been  far  more  tlian  ordinaiy.  JSut,  Wehster,  Hcy- 
wood,  and  Middleton  iti  thi-  tirsi,  Massin>j;er  and  l''ofd  in  tla^ 
second  half,  must  not  lark  some  hricf  notice.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  extraordinary  strength  of  this 
period  that  men  like  the  aitthor  of  the  Duchess  of  Malii,  of 
the  Changeling,  and  of  ^4  WomKii  Killed  ivifli  KiiKlness 
should  be  relegated  U)  the  second  line,  with  possible  doubts 
in  some  not  ignoble  minds  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  third.  I  have  no  such  doubts.  The  While  iJcvil  and 
the  Buclicss  of  Mulfl,  \\'ebster's  masterpieces,  have  u  quality 
which  is  unmistakable.  We  shall  never  have  it  again,  though 
we  may  have  as  good  (not  very  soon,  I  think)  in  ditlri-eut  lund. 
The  claim  of  Middleton  to  all  but  supreme  raidi  rests  maiiily 
on  the  characters  of  Beatrice-Joanna  and  her  lover  De  Flores 
in  the  Changeling ;  but  it  is  supported  by  much  splendid 
tragedy  in  the  Mayor  of  Queenborougli,  Women  beirare  Women, 
and  The  Witch,  and  by  about  a  dozen  comedies  of  excellent 
life  and  bustle.  As  for  Heywood,  one  of  Tiamb's  chance 
phrases,  half-paradox,  half-generous  hyperbole,  jms  diverted 
the  general  attention  from  his  real  merits.  Wc  may  argue  ail 
infinitum  what  a  ''prose  Shakespeare"  may  be,  and  what  the 
raidc  of  a  prose  Shakespeare  woidd  be.  Hut  no  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  actually  to  read  Heywood's  plays  (it  is  no 
mean  task,  though  we  have,  according  to  his  own  accoimt,  but 
a  small  fraction  of  what  he  wrote)  can  fail  to  entertain 
a  feeling  of  something  like  awe  at  the  capacity  of  the 
hacks  of  literature  in  those  days. 

All  the  writers  hitherto  mentioiuMl  did  their  best,  if  not  Massinger 
their  whole  work,  in  the  first  half  of  the  period — as  did  two  ^ 
of  the  very  greatest  whom,  for  an  object,  T  keep  to  the  last. 
Hut  there  remain  two  others  to  lie  noticed,  wlm,  though  both 
were  Elizabethan  proper  by  birth,  are  not  known  to  have 
written  anything  that  now  exists  till  after  Ki^O.  These  are 
Massinger  and  Ford,  names  coupled  early  by  accident,  but 
inoffensively  and  ]ierhaps  irrevocably.  Massinger  \v,-is  n  de- 
pendent of  the  Pembroke  family,  an  Oxford  man,  and  Irom 
documents,   apparently   a   playw'right  as   early  as    1014.      J!ut 
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Till'  Yirfjin  Martyr,  liis  earliest  cxtiint,  ami  |iei-liaps  his 
!j;i-fiitest  play,  did  iu)l  appeal-  till  eii,dit  years  later.  Hi.s 
theatre  is  considerable  and  ul'  very  great  excellence,  tliough 
ho  has  been,  on  the  whole,  less  of  a  favourite  than  he  deserves 
by  reason  of  the  glorious  play  just  noticed  (even  if,  as  secjus 
certain,  Dekker  had  a  hand  in  it).  The  Unnataml  Combat, 
The  Duke  of  Milan,  The  Human  Actor,  and  other  great 
tragedies,  with  such  a  pair  of  comedies,  or  tragi-coinedies  (not 
to  mention  others)  as  A  Netv  Way  fo  Paij  Ol'f  Ik'hts,  and 
Thi'  City  Madam.  On  tlie  other  hand,  .bilm  Ford,  a 
Devonshire  gentleman,  wIr)  though  a  diligent  writer  did 
not  appan'ntly  write  for  bread,  has  perhaps  liad,  intense  as 
was  liis  somewhat  narrow  talent,  praise  enough  for  'Tls 
Pity  tShe's  a  Whurr,  The  Broken  Heart,  and  The  Lover's 
Melunchol y.  He  could  play  on  certain  strings  a  note  almost 
heartrending  in  its  passion  and  piUlios  ;  btit  he  knew  not  life 
as  a  whole. 

The  most  pojmlar,  and  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
dramatic  authors  of  this  half-century — for  Jonson's  fame  was 
rather  as  poet  and  man  of  letters  generall}',  and  especially  as 
a  convivial  centre  and  leader  to  men  of  letters  younger  than 
him.self — were  two  who  have  not  yet  been  mentioned, 
though  the  longest-lived  of  them  died  when  several  of 
those  who  have  been  mentioned  had  yet  many  years  of  life 
and  work  before  them.  These  were  the  "  Dioscuri  of  English 
letters,"  as  they  have  been  termed  with  excusable  pedantry — 
John  Pletcher  and  Francis  Beaumont.  Both  were  of  re- 
spectable, and  Beaumont  of  distinctly  gentle,  family.  Both 
were  University  men ;  Oxford  contributing  Beaumont  (the 
younger  and  more  short-lived  by  a  decade  at  each  end), 
Cambridge  Fletcher,  who  himself  died  at  fifty.  Beaumont's 
early  death  can  only  have  given  a  bare  ten  years  for  the  actual 
collaboration,  and  Fletcher  is  asserted  to  have  subsequently 
Avorked  with  others  or  alone.  But  the  identity  of  colour  in 
the  nearly  half  a  hundred  plays  which  conunonly  go  by  the 
joint  names  is  very  remarkable  and  scarcely  to  be  explained  un- 
less on  one  of  two  hypotheses — either  that  almost  all  the  plays 
were  more  or  less  sketched  while  the  pair  worked  together,  or 
that  Fletcher's  admittedly  more  creative  and  exuberant  genius 
took  such  a  "  plj- "  from  the  critical  influence  of  his  friend  as 
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never  -wholly  to  lose  it.  Kven  tin-  work  <■>{  Shakespeare  is 
scarcely  more  reinarkalile  for  combined  \<iliinie  and  variety  ihan 
this  immense  theatre;  and  thout^'h  it  cannot  be  said  tliat  e\rii 
their  best  play  approaclics  the  averaq-e  of  his,  llioiit;li  ihrir 
construction  is  looser  and  iimrr  tacilr,  ilicir  ili(iiiL;hl  and  phrase 
less  superior,  and  their  characters,  above  all,  less  eternallv 
liuman,  yet  PliUader,  The.  Mnid's  Tniricdi/.  Tlic  Two  Xahlc 
JCiih-oni'ii.  A  Kimj  aitd  ^c  Knuj.  Tlir  II n iimrons  //icutcixivl. 
Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,  Tlie  FuUe  One.  Tliierrii  dm! 
Tlieodoret  surpass  anything  out  of  Shakespeare  for  combinatiDn 
(if  piieti'v  and  acting  merit.  Also,  what  is  pi'cidiarlv  ncitii-ralilc 
about  lleaumont  and  Fletcher  is  that  they  sccni  to  have  hit 
the  taste  of  the  English  theatre-going  public  not  merely  for 
a  time:  they  were  as  popular  after  the  Kcstoralicn  as  before, 
and  their  best  plays  at  any  rate  held  the  stage  which  almost 
all  their  contemporaries  had  lost,  until  the  tinu;,  within  lixing 
memory,  when,  by  the  oddest  of  ehanges,  the  Klizabethan 
drama  was  driven  from  the  boards  almost,  at  the  verv  moment 
when  it  was  taken  down  from  the  slielves. 

In  the  pure  poetry  of  this  period,  and  especially  of  iis  Poetry, 
earlier  and  better  time,  :iot  a  few  names  already  celeln-aled  as 
dramatists  meet  us ;  and  a  few  who  have  been  alread}-  note^d  and 
quoted  as  authors  in  prose  to  some  extent.  The  remarkalile 
after-growth,  sometimes  called  "  Caroline  "  poetry,  hardly  belongs 
to  us  at  all.  Herrick,  its  perhaps  greatest  name,  publishnl 
nothing  till  later.  Vaughan  survived  I'ai-  infu  the  post- 
Restoration  aye,  and  Cowlev  some  wa\-  into  it.  L'rashaw, 
Lovelace,  and  Stickling  bore  their  fruit  im  tlie  very  eve  of  the 
civil  convulsions.  But  all  these  belong  partly  to  our  time,  and 
in  those  who  belong  wholly  to  it  it  is  so  rich  that  perhajis  on 
the  whole  no  forty  years  of  English  poetrv  can  equal  it.  'I'o  it, 
belong  the  earlier  poems  of  Jlilton,  in  whieh  some  judges  have 
seen  a  sufficient  indication,  if  not  a  full  develojunent,  of  his 
entire  poetical  power:  the  greater  part,  if  nut  the  wlailc,  of  tl\e 
strangely  contrasted  verse,  now  stiff,  now  limpid,  nf  .lonson: 
the  latter  part  of  the  wonderful  poetry  of  J)onne  :  the  Spen- 
serian school  of  the  Fletchers,  of  Browne,  and  of  Witlier :  a 
great  supplement  of  the  lyric  work  for  nmsic  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  in  the  last  cha])tcr,  and  of  which  Camjiiim 
was   the   chief  exponent,  though    only    /irirmis   among   many 
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pares.  Here,  too,  belongs  the  mass  of  the  astonishing  Ivrical 
work  which  is  scattered  about  the  (h-ania  of  the  time  ;  here  the 
stately  translation  or  imitation  of  Sylvester;  the  statelier 
harmony  of  Sir  .lulin  1  >avies ;  the  curious  and  interesting 
Anglo-Scottish  school  of  Urnmmond  and  Stirling:  the  early 
regularity  of  Sandys,  a  master  of  the  decasyllabic  couplet  long 
before  \VaHer  or  Deidiam  :  not  a  little  of  the  work  of  AValler, 
Denham,  and  ('owley  themselves;  the  cheerful  miscelliinies, 
in  verse,  sometimes  pretending  to  something  higlier.  of  Ran- 
dolph, of  Cartwright,  of  Corbet ;  the  sacred  strains,  anticipatory 
of  the  "  (Christian  Year,"  of  George  Herbert ;  the  perfection  so 
utt,erly  ditierent  in  spiritual  tone  and  temper,  so  alike  in  purely 
intellectual  characteristics,  of  Carew  and  Crashaw.  The  list 
tends  to  grow  breathless ;  and  yet  any  lover  of  English 
])'ietry,  whose  studies  or  tastes  have  led  him  to  pay  some 
attention  to  this  period,  will  feel  at  once  that  it  is  imperfect, 
and  will  feel  even  more  strongly  that  the  summary  enu- 
meration of  the  particulars  has  done  them  a  gross  wrong 
only  to  bo  repaired  at  an  expense  of  space  impossible  here. 
For  our  purpose,  however,  a  general  pointing  out  of  literary 
filiation  and  progress  may  be  more  useful  than  a  minute 
discussion  of  particulars ;  and  it  is  indisputable  that  during 
this  period  certain  definite  literary  influences  apjiear  in  a 
manner  extremely  interesting  and  of  remarkable  importance 
as  a  tell-tale  of  the  literary  state  of  England.  With  a  few 
outsiders  in  special  lines,  such  as  the  philosophical  poetry  of 
More  and  Beaumont,  with  the  further  exceptions  of  the  im- 
mortal names  of  Drayton  and  ])aniel  (each  keeping  life  and 
pursuing  composition  for  considerable  parts  of  our  time,  and 
both  founding  families  of  historical  poetry),  and  with  some 
irregulars  and  eccentrics  such  as  every  literary  period  of 
any  fertility  provides,  the  poets  of  this  time  are  dominated, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  by  three  influences  —  the  influence 
of  .b)nson,  the  influence  of  Spenser,  and  the  influence  of 
Domic. 

Spenser  was  dead  before  our  time  began,  but  his  influence 
was  extremely  powerful  in  his  own  university,  where  it  directly 
produced  the  Fletchers,  Giles  and  riiineas,  whose  great  poems, 
"  Christ's  Victory "  and  the  "  Purple  Island,"  would  certainly 
never  have  been  written  but  for  the  "Faerie  Queene";  and  it 
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was  scarcely  less  powerful,  iliou^^h  iis  e\'i(leiice  was  a  lilili'  iimrc 
concealed,  in  the  two  ehiet'  Oxford  poets  wlm  made  llieir 
a])pearanee  during  James's  reign — William  ilmwue  ami  (icoi-ge 
\Vither.  All  four,  and  their  master  i)erha])s  more  than  any  ol 
theui,  had  in  turn  an  influence  on  the  niiml.  U"i  less  receptive 
than  original,  of  John  Milton. 

But  .Milton  also  owed  much  to  l>en  Jonson,  whose  "leaiin'cl 
sock"  he  praised,  and  from  whom  he  drew  more  than,  in  the 
general  ignorance  of  Jonson's  niasqnes,  is  likely  to  be  recognised. 

No  one,  indeed,  not  his  namesake  

the  Doctor,  not  Dryden,  wlio 
perhaps  came  nearest  to  him  in 
this  respect,  not  Coleridge,  ni>t 
Scott,  has  ever  exercised  cpiite  the 
influence  on  the  literature  of  ?"ng- 
land  that  Jonson  did  ior  many 
}'ears.  Great  authors  have  often 
been  rather  inaccessible  persons : 
and  sometimes  they  have  been 
rather  nnamiable  ones.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  extreme  ami- 
ability was  one  of  the  features  of 
Jonson's  own  character;  but  ho 
had  this  saving  point  of  idiosjn- 
crasy,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of,  or  averse  from,  "  tiio  younger  generation."  A  man 
of  extremely  convivial  and  decidedly  undomestic  tm'n,  he 
was  accessible  to  everyone  at  the  taverns  he  freqnented.  and 
besides  the  group  of  "Sons,"  which  is  famous,  and  included 
all  the  more  noted  men  of  letters  of  the  second  half  of  oiu- 
period,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  wide  circle  of  protegee  and 
clients  extending,  as  later  traditions  more  or  less  diudy 
indicate,  all  over  the  kingdom.  This  semi-Falstaftian  gift  of 
tavern-kingship,  however,  could  not  have  availed  of  itself  to 
give  Jonson  the  position  he  held.  l!iit.  his  more  solid  claims  to 
literary  respect  w-ere  tmnsually  great.  Although  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  belonged  to  either  I'niversity  in  any  iml 
anhonoi-ary  rapacity,  scholars  of  the  strictest  academic'  sutlicieney 
like  Selden,  Farnaby  and  others,  admitted  his  scholarsliip  :  he 
was  the  honouretl  friend  of  Raleigh  and    ISacon  ;  and  it  is  im- 
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possiljle  tor  any  rciulcr,  hiiiiselt'  possessing  the  slightest  tincture 
of  chissical  learning,  not  to  I'ecognise  in  every  work  of  Jonson's 
— be  it  play,  poem,  or  prose — the  presence  of  a  reading  which 
never  obscured,  though  it  sonicliines  stifibiied  and  hardened, 
tlie  creative  faculties  of  the  author.  If  the  English  literature 
of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is,  as  I  verily  believe 
it  to  be,  the  most  learned  in  point  of  general  difi'usion  of  learning 
that  any  half-century  of  any  country's  history  can  show,  it  is  no 
doubt  not  wholly  due  to  Jonson.  But  he  himself  was  a  capital 
example  of  the  spirit  that  was  abroad,  and  liis  influence  largely 
served  to  extend  that  spirit  more  widel}'. 
Donne's  'I'lu!  third  influence,  the  most  intangible  of  all,  was  in  a  way 

the  mightiest,  because  it  expressed  a  more  subtle  tendency  of 
the  time.  No  authentic  edition  of  Donne's  poems  issued  from 
the  press  till  after  his  death,  and  the  dates  at  which  any  of  them 
were  published  are  very  uncertain.  During  the  greater  part  of 
that  section  of  the  period  during  which  he  was  alive,  he  was 
known  as  a  grave  divine  of  an  intensely  melancholy  cast  of 
thougiit  and  a  rather  stern  tone  of  preaching.  Vet  Jonson, 
his  own  contemporary  probalily  to  a  year,  who  was  not  wont> 
to  be  specially  kind  to  his  own  contemporaries,  thought  him 
"the  first  poet  in  the  world  in  some  things";  his  verses  are 
known  to  have  been  multiplied  freely  in  manuscript:  and  his 
iiitinence  over  the  whole  poetry  of  the  period,  whether  direct  by 
way  of  imitation  and  inculcation,  or  indirect  by  way  of  early 
expression  of  what  was  in  the  air,  was  unsurpassed.  Donne 
set  the  example  of  what  lias  since  been  called  the  "  meta- 
physical '  style,  the  style  of  remotely  far-sought  and  elaborately 
overwrought  conceits,  similes,  and  metaphors.  Donne  showed 
(much,  it  is  .said,  to  his  own  confusion  and  repentance  later)  how 
an  almost  unlimited  voluptuousness  of  thought  and  imagery 
might  be  combined  with  a  transcendental  retinement  of  passion 
such  as  no  author  had  even  thought  of  before.  Donne  not 
merely  shared,  but  carried  farther  titan  anyone  else,  the 
mastery  of  vague,  suggestive,  nmsical  language.  And  Donne, 
as  no  one  had  ever  done,  and  as  no  one  has  ever  quite  done 
since,  utilised  this  music  to  accompany  strange  issues  of  mystical 
thought,  remote  descants  of  spiritual  meditation,  such  as  were 
previously  unknown  to  poetry,  English  or  other,  before  his 
time.     And  all  the  greatei-  as  well  as  some  of  the  lesser  of  his 
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coiitciiiporiirios  tnllowed  hiiii,  imw.  like  ('rasliaw  and  Cowk'y  and 
ClevclaiKl  and  ihe  youlhl'ul  1  )ry(len,  to  unlielievable  excesses  of 
coniparison  in  a  sort  ol'  new  Kuphiiisni  ;  now,  like  Carew,  to 
darini;lv  licentious  sensuousness ;  nnw.  like  More  and  Joseph 
Jfcauinont,  to  poetical  scholasticism;  lini  al\va\-s  i  where  the 
imitator  was  strong  enough')  to  tliat  strange  indi'tinalile  cDin- 
bination  of  musie  in  phrase,  mrlaneholy  in  sentiment,  and 
mystical  passion  in  thought,  which  lias  been  already  referred  to. 
It  is  this,  even  more  than  its  learning,  that  is  the  note  of  the 
jteriod  in  poetry,  and  it  sounds  everywhere  in  modes  and  measures 
tempered  by  the  cpialities  of  the  individual,  it  may  be  jiunly 
pious  as  in  Herbert,  philosophical  as  in  \  aughan,  decently  and 
ethically  passionate  as  in  Haliington,  ecstatic  as  in  Crashaw, 
exquisite  and  dainty  as  in  Herrick,  chivalrously  or  mockingly 
amatory  as  in  Suckling  and  Lovelace ;  but  almost  everywhere 
(whether  accompanied  by  the  Jonsonian  learning,  or,  less 
frequently,  by  the  Spenserian  allegory)  it  inspires  tlie  poets  of 
the  time  before  the  Rebellion.  And  if  we  may  not — though 
with  such  words  as  Jonson's,  spoken  to  Drummond  as  early  as 
Kil.s,  we  surely  may — attribute  it  directly  to  iJonne's  influence, 
we  may,  at  any  rate,  say  that  Donne  w^as  the  earliest,  the  most 
original,  and  in  a  way  the  greatest  exponent  of  it. 


The  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ecntiu-y  promised  to  usher  in  r.  e. 


a 


PROTHERO. 

The  Advance 


new  era  of  rural  prosperity.     Xo  improvements  in  agricultura 
practices  were  possible  imtil  the  land  was,  to  some  extent,  enclosed,  in  Agricui 
Under  the  Tudor  sovereigns  this  indispensable  work  had  been    "^* 
performed   in  the   midst  of  mttch    agrarian  suffering   and    dis- 
content (Vol.  III.,  p.  480).     Large  estates  were  more  cdnunon  ; 
open  village  farms  had,  in  considerable  districts,  given  place  to 
compact  separate  freeholds  or  tenancies:  agrarian  partnerships, 
in  which  it   was  no  man's  business  to  be  energetic,  were  giving 
place  to  that   individual  ownership  wliieh  is  the  must,  powerfid 
incentive  of  enterprise.     The  fall  in  the  value  of  precious  metals 
had  raised   the   prices   of  agricultural   jirdduee;  corn  and  meat, 
found  better  and  dearer  markets;    nndei-   ibi'  stimulus  of    im- 
proved profits  arable  farming  bc-anie  more  prosperous,  and  the 
practice   of  laying  down    tillage;   land  to    ])asture  was    cheeked. 
The  increased  wealth  of  landlords  showed  itself  in  the  erection 
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of  Jacobean  mansions ;  tcnant-fiirmers  and  yeomen  freeholders 
were  t,'ro\viii<^  ricli.  Only  the  aj,n-icultiira]  labourer  still  sufibred. 
His  wages  remained  stationary,  while  the  necessaries  of  Hfu  L;'rew 
dearer  (p.  ISO).  He  was  more  seoiu'e  of  employment,  and  in 
that  way  only  was  his  lot  (•han,i,'('d  for  the  better. 

Much  of  the  land  had  changed  hands  during  the  past  century, 
and  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into  llic  ouucrship  of  the  soil 
inti-oduced  a  more  adventurous  spirit  into  farming.  A  crowd  of 
agricultural  writers  followed  in  the  train  of  Fitzhorbert,  Tusser, 
and  (ioogc.  Gervase  Markham  and  Leonard  Mascall  instructed 
husbandnu'n  in  the  art  of  extracting  wealth  from  the  soil  by 
improved    agricultural    practices    and    by   the    more    scientific 

"government"  of  horses 
oxen,  cattle,  and  sheep.  .)  ohn 
Crawshay,  who  describes 
himself  as  -'a  plainc  Y(jrk- 
shire  man,"  writes  about 
horses,  and  warns  his  readers 
against  buying  horses  in  the 
market,  "  for  many  men  will 
protest  and  swear  that  they 
are  sound,  when  they  know 
the  contrary,  only  for  their 
private  gain."  From  Italy 
Rowland  Vaughan  intro- 
duced new  methods  of  irri- 
gation, and  of  treating 
water-meadows.  ]\Iarkham  and  Lawson  wrote  upon  orchards 
and  gardens,  in  which  were  now  accumulating  such  rich  stores 
of  agricultural  wealth  as  turnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes.  Even 
the  smaller  profits  of  farming  were  not  neglected.  John 
Partridge  had  alreadj'  written  upon  the  keeping  of  poultry, 
and  had  given  recipes  for  keeping  their  natural  foes  at  bay. 
"  Rub  your  poultry,"  he  said,  "  with  the  juice  of  Rue  or  Herbe 
grass,  and  the  weasels  shall  do  them  no  hurt :  if  they  eate  the 
lungs  or  lights  of  a  Foxe,  the  Foxes  shall  not  eate  them." 
Nor  were  bees  neglected.  Butler  and  Levett  discour.sed  on 
their  "ordering,"  and  the  profits  which  were  to  be  derived 
by  the  skilful  bee-keeper. 

L)uring  the  same  period  men  like  Sir  Richard  Weston  were 
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introducii\sj    cvo])s  wliicli   were   d 
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EnLjlish  i'arining,  AWston  liad  Innnerly  sm-ved  as  aiiiWassador  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  when  lie  returned  to  Knj^land  he  bmut^dit 
with  him  the  methods  ])ractised  and  the  crops  cultivated  in  the 
Low  Countries.  At  Sutton,  in  Surre}',  he  introdueed  the  tuniiii 
and  artificial  grasses — destined  to  he  the  pivots  <>(  English  t'ariii- 
inif— into   field   eidtivation.     Oliver    ('romwell.    it    is    said,    also 
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experimented  in  the  new  agricultural  practices.  Weston's 
experiments  were  afterwards  published  by  Samuel  Hartlib,  a 
friend  of  Milton  and  a  pensioner  of  Cromwell.  Another  agri- 
cultural writer  of  the  period  who  deserves  mention  is  (Jabriel 
Plattes,  if  only  because  of  the  support  which  his  career  afl'orded 
to  those  practical  farmers  who  despised  agricultural  writers. 
Like  Tussei',  he  failed  as  a  farmer,  and  finally  died  sliirtless  and 
starving  in  the  streets  of  London. 

In  the  exprriuicnts  of  Weston,  and  in  the  writings  of  Ilarllib, 
155 
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Plattes,  and  others,  were  stored  new  material.s  for  ajjrionltural 
vcallh.  But  before  the  new  practices  could  bo  successl'ully 
adopttid  it  was  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  extensively 
drained.     With  the  need  comes  the  man. 

The  necessity  and  the  methods  of  drainage  were  also  ably 
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(C.   MiirUaun,    "New  Orchard  ciul  Giirrfai,   103R.") 


Drainage,  discussed  by  Walter  Blitli,  whose  treatise,  the  first  of  its  kind,  is 
interlarded  with  quaint  Ptiblical  quotations,  which  show  the 
temper  of  the  times.  As  the  Puritans  of  the  day  sought  the 
authority  of  Scriptuz'e  for  their  political  constitution,  so  the 
l*uritan  farmer  justifies  his  advocacy  of  drainage  by  references  to 
the  Bible.  "  Can  the  rush,"  he  asks,  witli  Bildad,  "  grow  without 
jnire, or  the  fiagg  without  water?  "     In  another  way,  also,  Blitli's 
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"English  Improver"  is  siL;iiitic;uit  nt"  llu'  era  tif  llic  Civil 
War.  Ho  tiiniud  his  reaping-hooiv  into  a  sword,  licciune  a 
captain  in  the  Koundlieatl  army,  dodirati'd  llic  tiiird  edition 
of  his  work  (1652)  to  tlie  Hiijiil  llonouralile  the  Jiord-tiencral 
Cromwell,  and  adorns  it  wiili  a  portrait  ol'  himself  arraved 
in  fidl  military  costume. 

Blitli  advocates  a  national  scheme  lur  drainage,  in  wiiii'h 
landowners  shoidd  be  compelled  to  join  for  "  the  CommonweaUh's 
advantage."  When  he  wrote  (1()41),  the  condition  of  the  fens 
had  already  excited  the  attention  of  the  tiovernment.  It  was 
now  that  the  great  work  of  draining  and  rerlaiming  the  Kastern 
Counties  was  for  the  first  time  seriously  undertaken  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

The  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  extended  into  the  six  counties  Reciam 
of  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Nortliampton,  Siittolk,  and  ^"e^Fens. 
Norfolk.  Seventy  miles  in  length,  and  varying  hi  bn-adth  frotn 
twenty  to  forty  miles,  it  comprises  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand 
acres.  Now^  a  richly  cultivated,  fertile  district,  it  was,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  wilderness  of  bogs,  pools  and  reed-shoals 
— a  vast  morass,  from  which  here  and  there  cmorg'ed  a  few 
islands  of  solid  earth.  Six  considerable  rivers — the  Ouse.  the 
Cam.  the  Nene,  the  Welland,  the  (ilen,  and  the  Witham — carry 
the  upland  waters  through  this  wide  stretch  of  fiat  country 
towards  the  sea.  Whenever  the  rains  fell  the  rivers  wei'e  flooded 
and  overflowed  the  countrv  for  miles  ai'ound.  Nor  was  this  all. 
It  was  only  in  maps  that  they  reached  the  ocean  at  all.  Two 
causes  principally  contributed  to  convert  the  district  into  a 
morass.  The  outfalls  of  the  rivers  were  silted  up  so  that  their 
mouths  were  choked  by  many  feet  of  alluvial  deposit.  Twice 
every  day  the  tide  rushed  nji  the  channels  for  a  considerable 
distance,  forcing  back  the  fresh  water,  and  converting  the  whole 
country  into  one  vast  bay. 

Efforts  had  been  made  by  the  Romans  to  reclaim  these  flat 
levels,  and  their  "causey"  is  still  in  existence.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  gi'eat  monasteries  of  Crowland,  Thorncy,  Ely,  and 
Ramsay  isolated  districts  were  drained  and  richly  cultivated. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (11 .54)  a  contemiiorary  writer  speaks  of 
the  district  round  Thorney  as  "a  very  Paradise  in  pleasure  and 
delight ;  it  resembles  heaven  itself— it  abounds  in  lofty  trees, 
neither  is  there  any  waste  place  in  it ;  for  in  some  parts  there  are 
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apple  trees,  in  others  vines,  which  either  spread  n]M)ii  liic  hi-duikI 
or  run  along  poles." 

But  this  description  only  applied  to  the  islands  on  whiiii  the 
great  monasteries  were  situated.  The  rest  of  the  country  still 
remained  an  improductive  hog,  the  hahitation  of  amphibious 
hnshandmen,  and  the  resort  of  robbers  and  marauders.  No 
important  effort  was  made  to  reclaim  the  district  till  the  time 
of  Cardinal  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \ll. 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  (J29).  A  cut,  forty  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep, 
wliirh  runs  from  Peterborough  to  Wisbech,  still  bears  the 
Morton's  name  of  "  Morton's  Leam,"  and  is  still  of  importance,  both 
^^^^^  ill  drainage  and  navigation.     Other  local  efforts  were  made,  but 

they  were  for  the  most  part  ineffective.  In  spite  of  individual 
enterprise,  the  general  character  of  the  district  gi-ew  so  deplor- 
able that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government.  The 
Great  Level,  with  its  700,000  acres,  was  then  described  as 
being,  and  having  been,  "  for  the  space  of  many  ages,  a  vast 
and  deep  fen,  affording  little  benefit  to  the  realm,  other  than 
fish  or  fowl,  with  overmuch  harbour  to  a  rude  and  almost 
barbarous  sort  of  lazy  and  beggarly  people."  The  district  was 
surveyed,  conunissioners  and  courts  of  sewers  were  appointed, 
and  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  drainage  of  the  Great  Level  in 
1600.  In  1606  a  local  Act  for  the  improvement  of  the  fens  was 
passed,  under  which  a  portion  of  the  Island  of  Ely  was  reclaimed. 
As  their  recompense  the  adventurers  in  the  undertaking  i-eceived 
two-thirds  of  the  land  thus  recovered  from  the  water.  Still, 
however,  the  work  was  not  begun  on  any  large  scale.  Still  it 
was  true,  as  a  local  writer  wrote  of  the  coimtry  nearly  two 
centuries  later,  that 

"  Notliiiig  grew  beneath  the  sky 
But  willows  scarcely  six  feet  high, 
And  osiers,  liarely  tln-ee  feet  dry."' 

"  C.H.,"  who,  in  1G29,  urged  upon  the  public  the  "  Drayning 
of  Fennes,"  gives  an  unatti-active  picture  of  the  district : — "  The 
Aer  Nebulous,  grosse,  and  full  of  rotten  Harres ;  the  Water 
putred  and  nuiddy,  yea,  full  of  loathsome  Vermine :  the  Earth 
spuing,  luifast,  and  boggie ;  the  Fire  noysome  turfe  and  has- 
socks;   such  are  the  inconveniences  of  the  Drownings." 

The  real  work  of  reclaiming  the  Great  Level  dates  from  IG.SO. 
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ill  that  year  Francis,  Karl  nf  lirdlonl,  wiili   ihirlocn  cjcntlcnicn  The 
adventurers,    undertook    to    drain    tlie    ('aiiibrid^eshire    jiortidu  Bedford's 
of  the  district,   on   eondition  that   tlie\-  received  95,000  acres  scheme, 
as  tlieir  recompense.     New  cliannels  and  drains  were  made  to 
cany  oti'  the  surface  water,  existing  courses  were  scoured  and 
straightened,  banks  were  raised  to  restrain  the  rivers  within  tlieir 
beds,  new  outfalls   into   the  sea  were  cut,  nninorous  dams  and 
sluices  were  erected  to  keep  nut  the  tides  and  land-tloods.     The 
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work  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  though  it  was  of  necessity 
partially  suspended  dtu-ing  the  Civil  War,  it  proceeded  under 
the  Commonwealth.  Sir  Cornelius  \'ennuyden,  its  director,  re- 
ported in  1().52  that  "  wheat  and  other  grains,  besides  innuinerahle 
quantities  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  stock,  were  raised  where 
never  had  been  any  before." 

Similar  works  were  carried  on  in  otlier  ])arts  of  the  (treat 
Level  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Thus  I  )eeping  Fen,  l.,ind.sey 
Level,  East  and  West  Fens,  the  Wildmore  and  Holland  Fens, 
Ancholme  Land,  and  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  were  all  attacked  by 
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improvers,  who  were  to  receive  as  their  reward  large  portions 

of  the  reclaimed  lands.      In  several  instances  the  drainage  was  so 

far  completed  that  the  adventurers  claimed  and  obtained  their 

rewards.     But  from  various  causes  the  water  regained  its  hold  on 

the  country.     In  some  ca.ses  the  work  was  only  partiall}'  finished: 

in   others   it  was  .so  inade(iuately  executed  by  persons  whom 

Walter  Blith  calls  "  mountebank  engineers,  idle  practitioners,  and 

slothful,  impatient  shibberers,"   that    it  broke  down  imder   the 

tirst  wet  season.     In  others  the  windmills,  which  were  used  to 

raise  the  water  of  the  interior  districts  to  the  level  of  the  main 

river,  could  not  cope  with  a  flood.     In  others  the  works  were 

destroyed  by  the  fenmen,  and  were  not  I'estored  till  the  eighteenth 

and  even  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

Local  While  the  reclamation  was  in  iirogress  complaints  were  rife 

Opposition.  .  . 

of  the  "  riotous  letts  and  disturbances  of  lewd  persons."     Nor  was 

the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  at  all  imreasonable.  In  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  reclamation  of  the  fens  no  com- 
pensation was  made  for  rights  of  turf-cutting,  fowling,  fishing, 
hunting,  and  pastiu-e.  In  the  manor  of  Epworth,  for  example, 
there  were  13,400  acres  and  370  commonei-s.  Six  thousand 
acres  were  allotted  to  the  commoners  and  7,400  to  the  adven- 
turers. In  other  manors  the  land  was  divided  in  similar  pro- 
portions. All  over  the  fen  distiicts  there  were  outbursts  of 
popular  indignation.  The  commoners  were  called  to  arms  by  a 
Tj'rtaeus  of  the  fens,  whose  doggerel  rhymes  have  been  preserved 
by  Dugdale  in  his  "  History  of  Imbanking  and  Drayning." 

"  Come,  bretlireu  of  the  water,  and  let  us  all  assemble, 
To  treat  upon  this  matter  wliieh  makes  us  quake  and  tremble ; 
For  we  shall  rue  it  if  't  be  true  the  Feus  are  undertaken, 
And  wliere  we  feed,  in  feu  and  reed,  they'll  feed  both  beef  aud  bacon. 

"  The  feathered  fowls  have  wings  to  tly  to  other  natiuus. 
But  we  have  no  such  thino's  to  help  our  transportations. 
AVe  must  give  place  (oh,  grievous  ease  !)  to  horned  beasts  and  cattle. 
Except  that  we  can  all  agree  to  drive  them  out  Ijy  battle. 

"  Wlu'refore  let  us  entreat  our  ancieut  water  nurses 
To  show  their  power  so  great,  as  to  help  us  drain  their  purses ; 
And  send  us  good  old  Captain  Flood  to  lead  us  out  to  battle. 
Then   Twopenny  Jack,   witli    scales  on's  back,  will  drive  out  all  tlieir 
cattle." 

The  Civil  War  was  the  opportunity  of  the  fenmen.     They 
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Interrupted. 


destroyed  tliu  mills  and  cinhankiiients,  tilled  up  the  drains, 
levelled  the  enclosures,  burned  the  crops  before  they  were 
reaped,  and  restored  whole  tracts  of  reclaimed  country  to  their 
previous  state  of  morass.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  HatHeld 
Chase,  near  the  Isle  of  Axholiiie,  every  day  for  seven  weeks  men 
armed  with  muskets  drew  up  the  flood-gates  so  as  to  let  in 
the  flowing  tides,  and  kept  the  sluices  shut  at  every  ebb, 
threatening  that  they  "  would  stay  till  the  whole  level  was 
well  drowned  and  the  inhabitants  forced  to  swim  away  like 
ducks."  At  Epworth  a  petition  of  the  adventurers  states  that 
74,000  acres  of  reclaimed  land  had  been  wasted,  the  houses 
demolished,  the  ploughs  burned,  the  ploughmen  beaten  and 
wounded.  The  industrious  colonies  of  French  and  Flemish 
Protestants,  who  had  been  settled  on  the  adventurers'  lands, 
and  who  there  introduced  with  success  the  useful  j^ractice  of 
"  paring  and  burning "  the  boggy  lands,  found  their  houses 
burned,  and  their  crops  destroyed  or  depastured  by  the  cattle 
of  the  commoners.  It  was  not  till  after  1714  that  the  riots 
which  the  reclamation  hiid  caused  ceased  to  disturb  the  peace- 
of  the  country,  and  by  that  time  their  object  was  in  a  great 
measure  achieved,  and  the  vast  swamps  aud  wet  marshes  of 
the  fen  district  were  restored  to  the  ague-stricken  inhabitants 
in  their  primitive  unproductiveness. 


G    TOWNS- 
END 

WARNER. 
The  Growth 
of  Manu- 
facture. 


The  first  forty  jcars  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  an  ex- 
pansion of  trade.  Men's  minds  turned  towards  progress.  New 
inventions  of  Elizabeth's  days  were  developed.  There  were 
continual  applications  for  patents ;  and  if  the  "  hydraulic 
cabinet  for  sending  men  to  sleep."  "  the  improved  fish-call,"  and 
others,  seem  frivolous,  j'et  the  inventors  must  have  thought 
there  Avas  something  in  their  ideas,  or  they  would  hardly  have 
paid  the  Crown  sums  of  money  for  patents.  And  some  of  the 
inventions  were  eminently  valuable  in  idea.  Patents  were  taken 
out  for  processes  for  smelting  with  pit-coal :  some  form  of  gig- 
mill  was  used,  and  there  is  mention  made  of  a  great  loom,  by 
which  one  person  could  do  as  nuich  work  as  ten.  Jiut  in 
attempting  to  get  accurate  statistics  about  the  trade  of  England 
we  meet  with  difficulties.  The  statistical  school  of  England, 
which  Petty  was  to  inaugurate,  had  not  begun.    So,  though  there 
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is  here  iurI  there  u  slaleiuent  iibouL  tlie  out|iiit  nl"  a  trade,  yet 
they  are  rare,  and  in  many  cases  not  to  be  wWvA  upon,  for  the 
coniputator  had  seldom  any  better  resource  than  a  guess. 
And  there  is  another  reason  for  dislrustinj,'  trade  estimates. 
When  we  tind  tliein,  they  are  generally  the  outcome  of  trade 
(jiiarrels.  Tlie  object  of 
trade  writers  in  meeting 
attacks  is  usually  to 
minimise  the  extent  of 
their  trade.  The  weavers 
objeeted  to  the  linen-men 
ou  the  ground  that  woollen 
fabrics  were  being  super- 
seded ;  or  the  charcoal- 
smelters  quarrelled  with 
those  who  were  trying  to 
use  coal :  or  the  wood- 
mongers  were  jealous  of 
the  charcoal-men.  In  each 
case  both  parties  had  an 
interest  in  representing 
their  own  trade  as  lan- 
guishing through  the  pros- 
perity of  their  opponents, 
while  the  opponents  re- 
torted that  they  themselves 
were  not  half  so  prosperous 
as  was  made  out.  Each 
new  trade  had  to  show 
that  it  was  not  harming 
any  established  trade,  or  it 
was  likely  to  be  restrained 
by  Act  of  Parliament  or 
Proclamation.  Trades  that 
were   looked   on    with    the 

most  favourable  eye  were  that  old  favouiMte  the  woollen  trade, 
and  generally  those  that  produced  articles  which  Englishmen 
woidd  otherwise  have  had  to  import  Such  industries  were 
considered  to  act  favourably  on  the  balance  of  trade,  and  so 
were  commendable. 
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Governmental  iutcifcvcnce  with  trade  was  not  necessarily 
unpopular.  Conniion  iairness  condemned  novelties  whieli  threw 
En'^lishnien  out  of  work,  or  trades  which  weakened  England's 
power.  It  was  I'oolish  "  to  change  substantial  goods  for  lialf- 
penie  cockhorses."  It  was  better  to  have  timber  foi'  slii])- 
building  than  iron  furnaces  in  Sussex;  it  was  unfair  that 
sawyers  should  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  a  Dutcli  saw-mill 
worked  liy  the  wind,  with  which  human  muscles  could  not  com- 
pete. Similarly  with  the  monopolies  and  patent.s.  Restricted 
to  their  proper  uses,  they  were  well  enough  (p.  191).  Certain 
manuf\xetures,  such  as  gunpowder,  were  best  kept  in  responsible 
hands.  If  a  man  hit  uj^on  a  valuable  invention,  or  intrudueed 
a  new  trade,  it  was  right  that  he  should  prorit.  I'lifortunately 
for  the  Crown,  monopolies  and  patents  could  only  be  i)roperly 
applied  either  to  small  trades,  or  to  trades  in  their  infancy, 
and  there  was  little  money  in  these.  The  temptation  to  make 
a  larger  revenue  by  apjilying  them  improperly  was  too  great 
for  the  Stuarts'  empty  pockets. 

The  ideas  of  the  time  come  out  clearly  in  the  regulations 
about  foreigners  and  in  the  Trade  Conmiission  of  1622.  There 
was  always  a  jealousy  of  foreigners  in  England,  but  within 
certain  limits  the  Government  stood  their  friend.  A  proclama- 
tion of  1022  provides  that  strangers  who  had  not  served  an 
appreuticeshiji  were  not  to  sell  by  retail,  and  in  gross  only  at 
fairs  or  markets  of  the  town  where  they  dwelt.  Handicraftsmen 
were  to  continue  their  trades,  but  those  without  a])prenticeship 
were  to  pay  a  tine  to  the  king.  Any  strangers,  however,  wdio 
instructed  the  English  people  in  new  and  jirotitable  trades 
might  use  their  trade  freely  for  ten  years.  The  Crown  protei'ted 
the  manufacturers  of  "  bays "  and  " says  "  at  ('olchester  from  local 
interference.  The  act  was  humane,  but  the  motive  was  ex- 
pediency rather  than  humanity.  At  the  head  of  the  Commission 
of  ](i22  was  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  included 
were  the  Presidents  of  the  Court  of  Wales  and  of  the  Council 
of  the  North ;  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  the  most  prominent 
of  the  remaining  forty-five  members.  The  proclamation 
appointing  it  sets  forth  that  there  were  complaints  about  the 
cloth  trade,  tliat  men  were  out  of  work,  that  rents  were  left 
unpaid,  and  that  customs  were  diminishing:  that  there  was 
need  for  a  commission,  as  trade  is  variable  and  there  is  constant 
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need  tor  altcration.s  in  ]iolicy.  Apparently,  llicn,  the  commission 
was  intended  to  be  more  or  less  permanent.  As  no  report  of 
its  doings  has  ever  been  dist^overcd,  it  seems  that  very  little 
was  done.  But  tlie  articles  theni.selves  an^  interesting.  The 
Commissioners  are  to  imiuin^  why  wool  has  fallen  in  price, 
and  how  to  prevent  the  export  of  it  and  also  of  yarn,  fullers' 
earth,  and  wood-ashes  .  how  to  bring  to  England  the  wool 
from    Scotland  and    Ireland,   and   Imw   to   avoid  a   Lrlut    in   the 
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market  when  it  came:  how  to  simplify  the  laws  about  wool; 
how  to  put  a  stop  to  faulty  manufacture ;  how  to  improve 
the  arts  of  dyeing  and  dressing,  and  how  to  cheapen  dye-stutfs. 
More  generally,  they  are  to  inquire  if  the  societies  and  com- 
panies, particularly  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  really  hampered 
the  woollen  trade.  Then  cotho  the  ideas  of  the  time :  how  to 
make  bullion  more  plentiful ;  Imw  to  ])reserve  a  right  balance 
of  trade  by  attending  to  exportation  ;  how  to  maintain  the 
Navy  and  the  hei-ring  tishery ;  how  to  prevent  ini]iortation  in 
foreign   bottoms ;    how  to   make  strangers  spend  their  money 
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ill  l']iii;^l;in(l.  an<l  not  carry  it  away  with  ihciii.  These  are  all 
commended  to  the  Conimissioners.  They  arc  the  current  views 
of  commercial  policy.  The  articles  then  deal  with  the  linen 
trade  :  Why,  they  ask,  has  the  Eastland  corn-trade  declined,  so 
that  the  company's  merediants  no  longer  iiiqiort  flax  and  hemp? 
Our  linen  trade  should  be  encouraged  h}'  planting  flax.  Native 
commodities  generally  should  be  improved :  and  the  Commis- 
sioners are  finally  bidden  to  consider  how  best  to  make  clothiers 
2)rosperous  and  English  cloth  tVi.shionable  and  popular.  Through- 
out there  is  one  idea — that  of  making  the  country  prosperous. 
But  the  prosperity  is  to  rest  on  the  accumulation  of  bullion 
by  the  balance  of  trade ;  on  the  strength  of  the  kingdom 
through  the  encouragement  rather  of  established  trades  than 
of  new  ideas :  on  home  industries  rather  than  on  foreign 
commerce ;  on  the  well-being  of  all  rather  than  on  the  wealth 
of  the  incHvidual. 

Of  all  English  industries  the  woollen  industry  "was  the 
largest  and  the  most  favoured  by  Government.  The  following- 
woollen  fabrics  are  mentioned :  bays,  says,  felts,  woollen  broad- 
cloths, half-cloths,  kersies,  dorens,  pcnistons,  friezes,  rugs,  per- 
petuanos  or  serges,  narrow  pin-wliites,  frizados,  bombazines — 
a  considerable  variety.  Although  the  woollen  trade  was 
scattered  pretty  generall}'  over  England,  three  principal  districts 
may  be  distinguished — East  Anglia,  the  western  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  and 
the  West  Riding.  In  East  Anglia  had  settled  the  so-called  new 
drapery  of  Elizabeth's  time.  Norwich  manufactured  bombazines 
which  were  the  rage  in  James's  reign,  and  russets.  The  village 
of  Worstead  gave  its  name  to  the  peculiar  yarn  with  the  long 
flbres,  now  so  familiar.  Colchester  had  thriven  on  the  trade 
of  bays  and  says  introduced  by  the  immigrant  Dutch,  so  much 
so  that  "  Bays  and  Says "  was  the  old  toast  of  the  town  at 
the  municipal  oyster  feasts.  So  important  Avas  tlie  trade  that 
during  the  siege  of  1G48  Fairfax  considered  the  complaint  of  the 
blockaded  manufacturers,  and  an  offer  was  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Parliament  to  buy  what  they  made  during  the  time.  The 
western  counties  were,  as  they  still  are,  the  district  where  the 
finest  clotli  was  made.  The  Gryfhn  Mill,  at  Stroud,  dates  from 
1600.  Bristol  attempted  to  rival  Colchester  bays.  Thomas 
Westcote,  in  "  A  View  of  Devonshire  in  1030,"  gives  an  account 
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of  the  woolli'u  industiy  as  he  knew  it.  I'lxeier  serLros  were 
celebrated  :  Tiverton  and  C'rediton,  liarusiaplo  and  Torrinytun, 
were  all  centres  of  cloth-weaving,  where  ivcrsies,  bays,  and 
t'rizados  were  made :  Totnes  was  the  only  j'lace  that  made 
narrow  pin-whites ;  Ottery  St.  Mary  made  mixed  coloured 
Icersies.  C'rediton,  he  says,  gaxc  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  As  fine 
as  Kirton  thread,"  "for  it  is  very  true  that  140  threads  of 
woollen  varn  sjnm  in  that  town  were  drawn  tliroUL;li  the 
eve  of  a  tailor's  needle,  and,"  he  atlds,  to  substantiate  his 
story,   "  both  are  to   be  seen    at    the  shop  of  Jlr.   Dimseombo, 


TUr,    CLOTH    MARKET,    LEEDS,    li.Ul. 


at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Uottlo."  If,  as  is  presumable,  the 
hundred  and  fort}^  were  drawn  through  together,  the  fact 
is  enough  to  open  the  eyes  of  a  modern  tailoi'  and  "f  his 
needles  also. 

The  West  Riding  was  just  becoming  of  importance,  ^\'ake- 
tield  made  coarse  drapery:  Halifax,  Keiglde}',  and  Hunslet,  a 
town  then  of  200  houses,  were  also  engaged  in  tlie  trade.  Leeds, 
by  lo26,  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable  trade,  for  in  that 
year  R.  Simpson  and  Christopher  Jackson,  and  "many  thou- 
sands of  jDoore  clothiers,"  complained  about  the  conduct  of  the 
aldermen  of  the  town  in  the  matter  of  incorporation.     James  I 
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had  ii  roj-iil  mill  at  Lewis,  uhidi  lie  sold  for  £3  lis,  Sd.  The 
Yorkshire  cloths  were  of  somewhat  interior  (|iiality,  but 
througliout  there  are  repeated  proelaniations  against  Lad 
nianutacture.  Two  statutes  in  James's  reign  and  proclama- 
tions in  1G30,  1633,  1635,  and  163S  deal  with  the  matter.  Th(! 
main  object  was  to  ensure  a  supervision  of  the  cloth  made 
by  searchers  of  cloth,  or  by  the  aulnager,  and  a  certification  of 
its  quality  by  official  seals.  Among  the  objectionable  practices 
were  boiling  the  wool  first  with  galls,  the  use  of  false  weights, 
the  unevcnness  of  size  in  cloth  and  yarn,  the  "  greatness  and 
goutiness  "  of  which  deceived  masters,  owing  to  the  best  being 
on   the  top.     Gig-mills,  forbidden   in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 

had  been  revived  under  the 
title  of  mosing-mills,  for  dress- 
ing with  teazles ;  these  were  to 
be  taken  down.  Cloth  worked 
"  squally,  baudy,  rowy,  holely," 
and  the  like  was  to  be  marked 
as  faulty.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  with  the  practice  of 
stretching  and  thickening  the 
cloth.  Wiite  cloths,  exported 
jirincipally  by  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  were  not  to  be 
stretched,  though  coloured 
cloths  might  be  stretched  one 
yard  and  "half  a  quarter"  in 
breadth.  Teignters  were  forbidden  :  these  were  weighted  bars 
attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cloth  to  stretch  it.  John 
May,  on  being  made  Aulnager,  put  forth  a  pamphlet  apparently 
to  caution  the  weavers  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He 
is  strong  against  the  mixing  of  wool  with  fiox  and  thrums, 
or  the  use  of  long  broad-cloth  thrums,  which  caused  so  many 
knots  that  the  cloth  went  all  in  holes.  He  denounces  another 
j)ractiee  of  using  inferior  warp  in  the  centre  of  the  cloth,  and 
then  having  the  roll  so  tightly  tied  up  that  only  the  edge 
could  be  inspected.  Oatmeal  and  tallow  were  used  for  thicken- 
ing: he  had  known  Devonshire  kersies  stretched  from  twelve 
yards  to  fifteen,  and  then  the  marks  of  stretching  taken  out 
with  hot  irons  and  the  surface   covered  with    flox.     Dishonest 
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work    does    not    seem    lo    belong    cxclusivfly    to    the    ilavs    ol 
modern  competition. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  the  term  clotliier  <lid  not  mean  the 
same  over  Eni,dand.  In  Yorl<siiire  it  meant  weaver;  in  (don- 
cester  and  WiUshire  it  iin'aiit  ilie  man  whu  sujijilird  tiu>  yarn 
to  be  made  uji.  bought  the  (dolii  when  manurarinred.  and  f'oimd 
a  maricet  for  it.  Westeote  found  the  Devonsiui'e  trade  without 
much  system  of  any  kind.  He  said  that  lirst  the  gentknnan 
farmer  or  husbandman  brings  it  to  the  market,  where  it  is 
bought  In'  the  comber  or  sjjinster,  wlio  bring.s  it  back  the  next 


WINDING     OFF     SILK. 
(From  N.  Cef^-,  "  Tlie  Ft-rfccl  Cse  cf  Silhivormii,"  a  tnnish'tuni  from  Olivifi-  de  Scn-e^,  1G:)7.) 

week  as  yarn,  when  it  is  bought  by  tlie  weaver.  Next  week 
sees  it  return  as  cloth,  when  it  is  bouglit  by  the  clotliier,  who 
sends  it  to  London,  or  to  the  mei"chant,  who,  "  after  it  has 
passed  the  fullers  mill  and  sometimes  the  dyer's  vat.  transports 
it."  It  seems  that  dyeing  was  not  well  done  in  England,  or  at 
any  rate  could  be  better  done  in  Holland.  The  royal  policy 
brought  considerable  distress  upon  the  trade,  and  created  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  confusion,  particularly  in  the 
West  of  England. 

The  silk  trade,  which   was  thought  by  one  contemporary  in  siiij. 
1681,  probably  erroneously,  to   employ  as    many  as   the  wool 
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trade,   had    not    yet    become    a   sorious    rival,     .lainos    I.    trird 


expel 


•iiiieiits    on    the    rearinsr    of    silkworms    and    L^rowintr   of 


b' 


mulberry-trees,  which  proved  a  failure  owing  to  the  coldness  of 
the  climate.  Mr.  Burlamach,  by  direction  of  the  king,  brought 
from  abroad  silk-throwsters,  dyers,  and  broad -weavers.  It  was 
better,  if  English  men  and  women  must  buy  silk,  to  buy  silk 
of  home  manufacture.  The  variety  of  silk  fabrics  is  consider- 
able. In  a  proclamation  of  1U8.S,  we  find  tissues,  gold  or  silver 
stuffs,  tuftafaties,  plushes,  velvets,  damask,  wrought  grograines, 
stick  -  taffilics,  ribbons,  laces,  silk -mohair,  barratine  -  silk, 
fi<i'ured-satins,  ferret -ribbons,  rash-silk,  loom-work,  fugeratta, 
and  a  stuff  called  black  and  white.  A  prohibition  was  directed 
against  making  goods  of  cotton  mixed  with  silk,  but  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  Government  was  over  the  dyeing.  No  one  was 
to  use  slip  alder-bark,  filings  of  iron,  "  or  other  corrupt  and 
deceptfull  matter."  The  silk  was  to  be  dyed  Spanish  black,  and 
not  London  black,  and  the  gum  was  to  be  boiled  oft"  before 
dyeing,  though  later  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  hard 
silk  which  had  to  be  dyed  "  on  the  gum."  The  following  list  of 
dyes  shows  the  capabilities  of  the  time : — "  Sadd  colours  the 
following :  liver  colour,  De  Roy,  tawney,  purple,  French  greene, 
ginger  lyne,  Deere  colour,  orange  colour,  and  besides  light 
colours  and  grainc  cok)urs.  No  galls  were  to  be  used,  nor  miy 
gumme,  sirropps,  or  decciptfulle  stuff'."  It  was  in  the  silk  busi- 
ness that  the  "  great  loom "  before  mentioned  was  employed. 
This  was  ])rohibited,  also  "  all  engines  that  shall  make  at  the 
same  time  more  than  one  sort  of  laces  or  ribbons."  It  .seems 
that  the  capabilities  of  machinery  were  not  clearly  understood. 
Although  Richelieu  believed  that  the  French  .silks  were  superior 
to  all  others,  yet  the  French  prohibited  the  import  of  English- 
made  silk  stockings. 
Cotton.  During  this  period  the  cotton  trade  in  Lancashire  was  just 

springing  into  existence.  Cottons  are  mentioned  before  the 
Stuarts,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  in  reality  anything  but 
woollens.  Fustians  seemed  to  have  been  originally  woollens. 
and  Westcote  includes  the  cottons  of  Pilton  among  the  woollen 
fabrics,  though  there  was  a  saying, "  Woe  unto  you  Piltonians 
that  make  cloth  without  wool "  ;  and  in  1638  cottons  are  mixed 
up  with  broad-cloths,  kersies,  and  other  woollens  in  a  pro- 
clamation.    But  probably  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  true  cotton 
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\v;is  iiitroducL'd,  I'or  l.('\vis  Ivobrvts  wrote  in  KiH  ni'  Munchester, 
"  lliey  buy  cotton- wodI  in  Lnmlun  that  conies  lirst  from  ( 'vpnis 
anil  Smyrna,  and  work  the  huuiu  into  fustians,  vcrniillions,  and 
dimities,  which  they  return  to  hondun,"  whence  they  were  often 
re-exported  whither  they  had  come,  lioltou  was  also  a  cotton 
manufacturing  town,  and  there  is  mention  of  cottons  made  in 
Scotland. 

The  linen  business  of  the.se  times  is  mainly  connected  with 
Stratibrd's  work  in  Ireland.  lioberts  speaks  of  ^lanchester  as 
a  weavmg-town,  buying  Ihion-yarn  from  Ireland  and  exporting 
it  when  woven  to  Ireland  again  to  be  .sold.  'J'hc  Conniiissinu 
of  1()22  wished  to 
encoiu-age  linen,  and 
there  is  a  proclama- 
tion of  Charles  I. 
forbidding  the  biuy- 
ing  in  linen,  and 
prescribing  that 
W'oollen  fabrics  were 
to  be  used  instead. 
But  it  is  evident 
tliat  the  English  in- 
dustry cannot  have 
been  at  all  important, 
or  Strafford  would 
never  have  fostered 
the  trade  in  Ireland 
He  tells  us  he  discouraged  the  woollen  industry  "lest  it  trench 
on  England,"  and  encouraged  linen,  causing  to  be  sown  XI, ()()() 
worth  of  flax-seed,  setting  up  six  or  seven  looms,  importing 
workmen  from  Holland,  and  believing  that  ho  could  undivsell 
France  or  Holland  20  per  cent.  The  country  W'as  suited  to  Hax, 
and  the  women  bred  to  spinning.  He  thought  that  if  by  the 
blessing  of  God  his  work  was  successful,  it  would  lie  th("  greatest 
enriching  of  the  kingdom  that  ever  befell  it.  He  recommended 
purchasing  the  licence  of  linen  yarn  i'rom  its  holders,  and  so 
fostered  the  industry  that,  had  ii  iioi  I" en  U>v  the  rebellion, 
it  might  have  spread  widely  over  Ireland.  In  regard  to  the 
woollen  trade,  wdiich  he  suppi'essed  because  it  intc^rfered  with 
that  of  England  (p.  273;,  it  nuist  be  remembered  in  mitigation 
156 
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of  jucl<,niicut  that  lie  did  not  suppress  the  old  frieze  industry,  iu 
which  the  native  Irish  alone  were  engaged ;  and  that  in  con- 
sidering the  economic  effects  of  liis  policy  we  are  not  entitled 
to  assume  that  the  domestic  cloth  industry  would  have  stood 
the  competition  of  machinery  in  Ireland  m  the  next  century 
better  than  it  did  in  East  Anglia.  It  must  not  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  but  for  Strafford's  tyranny  the  Irish  peasant  might 
have  spun  and  woven  for  himself  a  prosperity  so  enduring  as. 
to  resist  even  the  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution. 
Coal  and  'phe  coal  and  iron  trades  can  be  conveniently  taken  together. 

During  this  period  coal  was  being  increasingly  used  as  house 
fuel.  This  was  only  either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pits  or  in 
places  close  to  the  sea,  so  nuich  so  that  coal  in  London  was 
generally  called  sea-coaL  This  use  of  it  met  with  ap])roval,  as 
it  spared  the  timber  which  was  thought  so  valuable  for  ship- 
building. The  Newcastle  Corporation  made  difficulties  about 
export,  only  allowing  certain  persons  to  engage  in  the  trade 
and  requiring  the  payment  of  duties.  Coal  was  put  among  the 
monopohes  in  1637,  but  the  grant  was  revoked  the  next  year, 
and  the  price  in  London  fixed  at  19s.  per  chaldi-on  in  winter  and 
17s.  in  summer.  The  wood-mongers  (who  also  sold  coal)  were 
accused  of  enhancing  the  price  and  giving  short  weight,  by  the 
device  of  shrinking  the  sacks  with  wet.  One  of  their  members 
defended  them,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  sacks 
dry  in  wet  weather,  and  further  that  dry  sacks  would  not  fit 
pliably  to  the  back.  He  said  the  dearness  of  coal  was  due  to 
the  excise  of  4s.  the  chaldron,  to  the  hazard  of  the  sea,  to  a  rise 
at  Newcastle,  and  to  the  disuse  of  "  gift  coals,"  whereby  they 
used  to  have  "  four,  five,  nay  eight  to  the  score."  He  recom- 
mends punishment  of  engrossers,  the  fixing  of  a  market  either 
at  Billingsgate  or  the  Pool,  and  the  compelling  of  each  ship- 
master to  give  coals  to  the  poor.  The  use  of  coal  for  smelting 
was  much  desired.  Dudley  had  a  patent  which  was  excepted 
from  the  Jlonopolies  Act  of  1624.  Another  was  granted  a  few 
years  later  for  smelting  and  fining  iron,  tin,  salt,  lead,  and 
making   bricks,    tiles,   and   lime   with   coal.      This    was    nmch 


opjiosed  by  the  charcoal-men  who  supplied  the  furnaces  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  the  centre  of  the  trade,  with  charcoal.  But  they, 
in  turn,  were  supposed  to  do  great  damage.  Norden  states  that 
in  Sussex  there  were  near  one  hundred  and  forty  hanuners  and 
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I'urnaees  tor  iron,  and  in  Surrey  three  or  lour  tjlass-houscs,  and 
that  the}'  spent  every  twenty-tour  hours  "two,  three,  or  four 
loads  of  eliarrcoale  whieh  in  a  year  aniountcth  to  an  intinit 
(jiiantitie  as  you  can  better  account  by  arithnieti([ue  tlian  T." 
Tiie  building  of  new  furnaces  near  London  and  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  had  been  restrained  by  statute  in  loM 
and  1585.  The  blast  in  use  was  generally  a  hand-blast, 
though  a  water-blast  is  mentioned.  Neither  was  strong  enougii 
to    use    successfully    with    eoal.      Salisbury,    Woodstock,    and 
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Godalining  were  the  most  formidalile  rivals  to  Slietiielil.  This 
town  had  2,207  inhabitants,  725  of  whom  were  not  able  to  live 
without  charity.  The  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ijord  of  the  cutlery. 
.^blnor,  who  leased  the  furnaces  to  manufacturers.  The  cutlers 
Were  incorporated  in  162-i.  They  had  a  monopoly  of  knives, 
silkies,  shears,  and  scissors  and  subsequently  they  claimed  to 
include  scythes  and  tiles.  Seemingly  they  were  not  very  bu.sy, 
for  they  had  two  compulsory  trade  holidays  in  the  year,  lasting 
each  about  a  month,  one  in  August  and  onr  at  ( 'liristmas.  Wire 
was  manufactured  of  Osmond  ii'on,  superior  for  wool-carding  to 
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what  was  made  abroad.  Iron  ulicii  cust  into  l>ars,  sows,  or  pigs, 
was  stamped  by  Government  surveyors.  On  tlio  whole,  the 
industry,  thougli  considerable,  was  not  spreading  fast ;  nor  was  it 
desired  that  it  should  do  so  while  charcoal  had  to  be  used. 

l)ri!iXfi    the    first  half  of   the    seventeentli   century  the  rise  in 


Trade  and  I'i"i«es  continued  to  be  among  the  most  important  of  the  social 
Finance;  ihunges.  This  rise  was  still  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
im]iortation  of  bullion,  especially  of  silver,  but  the  growing 
population  hel]jed  to  force  up  the  cost  of  necessaries,  and  the 
succession  o[  bud  liarvests  between  IQW  and  1()37  aggravated 
the  evil  during  those  years.  When,  however,  we  examine  the 
figures  more  c-losely,  we  find  that  the  rise  was  neither  as  rapid 
nor  as  steady  as  it  had  been  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
following  table  illustrates  this  in  the  case  of  the  first  four 
Stuart  decades,  in  relation  to  a  number  of  t^'pical  conmiodities. 
Pepper  is  included  as  an  example  of  certain  foreign  luxuries 
the  price  of  which  actually  fell,  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  our  foreign  trade,  especially  with  the  East  Indies: — 
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i:i 

•  ) 

0 

U, 

1 

8 

13 

18   10 

Sheep               

0 

i;5    s 

0 

If! 

-■I 

Ki 

o'i 

o 

12     2 

Canilles.  jier  M  lli. 

0 

4     Oi 

(1 

4 

01 

4 

4' 

o 

4  lU 

Charcoal            

1 

4   UK 

1 

") 

(U 

4 

11 J 

1 

!l    11! 

Table  Linen  (nieJiinr.), 

per  [-2  yards... 

0 

k;  11 V 

(1 

17 

111 

17 

'  i 

0 

IS  loi 

Cloth  (common),  per  \2 

yard.s 

1 

4     2 

1 

<) 

11 

0 

.5 

1 

11)     5 

Wrought-iron,  per  cut. 

1 

12     S 

1 

11 

(; 

1.-. 

1 

') 

n    8 

Pepper,  per  12  lb. 

1 

8     2i 

1 

U 

loi 

2 

i)i 

1 

4     4 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  two  last  decades  there  was  an 
actual  decline  in  the  prices  of  several  of  the  commodities  in  the 
above  table,  and  this  would  have  been  more  marked  but  for  the 
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bad  harvests  already  referred  to.  Misselden,  writinif  in  l(i23, 
evidently  does  not  recognise  a  general  rise  in  prices.  On  the 
contrary,  he  asserts  that  "commonly  one  commodite  riseth  when 
another  falleth";  and  when  Parliament  appointed  its  Standing 
Commission  on  Trade  in  1G22,  it  was  to  consider,  among  other 
raatt-ers,  the  cau-ses  of  and  remedies  for  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
wool.  Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  general  rise  of 
prices  ceased  about  tbe  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
had  been  seriously  chcclcod  in  its  third  and  fourth  decades. 

The  political  consequences  of  this  change  were  very  im- 
portant. ^Vc  have  seen  that  the  rise  of  prices  had  immensel}' 
increased,  and  enriched  the  middle  classes;  but,  when  prices 
became  stationary,  jJi'ofits  naturally  fell.  A  great  stimulus  to 
industrial  enterprise  Avas  removed,  and  a  widespread  discontent 
auiong  tbe  commercial  classes  ensued.  It  can  scarcely  be 
questioned  that  these  fluctuations  of  prices  in  the  seventeenth 
century  help  to  explain  the  opposition  to  the  Stuart  kings  and 
the  outbi-eak  of  the  Puritan  Revolution.  For  it  was  just  those 
classes  that  advanced  in  wealth  and  importance  through  the 
rise  in  prices,  and  then  found  their  pros^ierity  checked,  who 
jDlayed  the  chief  part  in  the  resistance  to  Charles  I. 

An  inqjortant  political  result  of  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  consequent  derange- 
ment of  the  national  finances.  The  revenue  came  in  those  days 
mainly  from  the  rent  of  Crown  lands,  and  from  various  feudal 
and  other  dues  and  tines,  most  of  which  were  flxed  in  amount. 
The  rise  in  prices  implied  that  the  Crown  must  pay  higher  wages 
and  salaries,  and  also  higher  prices  for  all  it  needed,  whilst  its 
income  was  not  proportionally  increased.  It  was  only  by  the 
strictest  economy  that  Elizabeth  had  been  able  to  carry  on  her 
administration,  and  the  early  Stuarts  were  not  economical, 
iloreover,  their  position  was  further  aggravated  by  a  further 
rise  in  prices.  Hence  the  necessity  of  .seeking  new  sources 
of  revenue.  The  country  was  not  accustomed  to  any  but  the 
lightest  taxes,  and  so  Parliament,  apart  from  its  other  causes  of 
hostility  to  the  king,  was  seldom  disposed  to  assent  to  pecuniary 
demands.  Accordingly,  James  and  Charles  were  constantly 
searching  for  means  of  raising  money  that  should  not  require 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  James  relied  especially  upon  customs 
duties,  the  right  of  levying  which  he  claimed  to  be  part  of  the 
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Royal  prerogative,  as  a  niere  regulation  of  trade.  His  view  was 
sustained  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  the  celebrated  '•  iJatc's 
Case"  (lOOG;  p.  3).  The  volume  of  foreign  trade  was,  how- 
ever, as  yet  so  small  that  no  considerable  income  could  be 
derived  from  this  source,  and  .lames  tried  next  the  device  of 
selling  honours — such  as  baronetages  and  peerages.  ( 'liavles 
introduced  several  fresh  expedients.  After  l()2y,  more  especialK-, 
he  raked  up  old  laws,  and  claimed  tines  from  those  wIki  had 
broken  them,  and  enforced  the  payment  of  dues  that  had  long 
been  in  abeyance.     The  opposition  he  thus  roused  contributed 
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kJ^m^mi    ^       -->  t  A  T^  I       another  illustration  of  the 

bearing  on  ]iolitieal  history 
of   such    economic    facts    as    fluctuati(jns    in   prices. 

The  same  economic  facts  nia}-,  perhaps,  help  also  to  explain   The 
the  increased  agitation  against  the  monopolies,  and  the  ]n-ivilegcs 
of  the  trading;  companies.     The  rise  in   prices   made 


Attacks 
upon 


outsiders    Mono- 

more  anxious  to  sliare  m  tlie  consequent  profits  ot  branches  ol 
trade  that  were  monopolised.  The  subsecpu>nt  fall  perliaps 
aggravated  their  discontent,  though  it  made  these  profits  less 
considerable.  We  find,  however,  that  as  early  as  1  (JO-J-  the  House 
of  Commons  passed  Bills  abolishing  many  of  the  restrictions  on 
membership  of  trading  companies.  Their  aim  w'as  to  put  all 
English  merchants  in  an  equally  favourable  position,  provided 
that  they  would  contribute  their  share  of  the  expenses  nccessaiy 
for  the  security  of  trading  in  far-away  and  often  eomjiaratively 
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barbarous  countries ;  and  il  is  interesting:  to  find  the  supporters 
of  these  Bills  maintaining  a  "natural  right"  of  Knglishuien  to 
trade  where  they  pleased.  But  the  peers,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
were  more  anxious  about  vested  interests  than  about  "  natural 
rights."  Tiicy  tiu-ew  out  the  liills  which  the  Commons  had 
passed,  and,  perhaps,  thereby  (;ontributed  to  the  progress  of 
Dutch  commerce.    For  it  seems  clear  that  the  system  of  j^rivileged 


illL    i.M.l.l.^ll    JIERCIIAXTS'    HOUSE    AT    MIDDELBUBO. 
(From  an  old  jmnt  in  the  Middelbiirg  Museuvi.) 

companies,  Avhich  may  have  been  necessary  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
trade,  was,  in  the  long  run,  tmfavourable  to  energy  and  enterprise. 
The  companies  relied  too  much  on  their  monopoly ;  and  young 
merchants  with  the  originality,  insight,  and  organising  power 
which  would  have  won  success  found  themselves  excluded  from 
the  chief  branches  of  foreign  trade,  or  compelled  to  act  as 
"  interlopers,"  and  in  defiance  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  established 
corporations.      Accordingly,   we    find    most   of  the   companies 
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(lecixyiiig.  T  li  e 
trade  with  Russia 
and  t  li  0  whale 
tisliorios  passed  al- 
most eniiipletely 
into  the  hands  of 
1  )ntchmen,  Danes, 
and  Haiaburghers: 
and  tlic  Enghsh 
Levant  trade  simi- 
larly languished 
under  the  depress- 
ing influence  of 
the  "company" 
system.  Even  the 
East  India  (.!om- 
pany,  destined 
though  it  was  to 
have  ultimately  so 
brilliant  a  career, 
made  little  way  in 
its  first  twelve 
years,  and  compai'- 
atively  little  in  its 
Hrst  half-century. 

The  Portuguese 
had  a  century's 
start  over  the  Eng- 
lisli  ill  the  direct 
sea  trade  to  India. 
Their  distinguished 
mariner,  Vaseo  da 
(iama,  had  landed 
at  Calicut  as  early 
as  1498,  after  sail- 
ing round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 
For  the  next  six 
years  the  Portu- 
guese    had    much 
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tightins;  and   little   tr:Mlc  in    India  ;  but  aftei-  1504,   their  foni- 
niercc    betfan    to    tjrow    so    considerably    that    tlu;    llcnublic 


"o 


ol 


\'cnice  attempted  to  suppress  the  Portuguese  traders,  from  a 
feeling  that  they  were  becoming  formidable  rivals  in  the  trade 
between  India  and  Europe,  which  had  hitherto  been  carried  on 
by  an  overland  route  and  to  the  gi'eat  j^rotit  of  the  A'onetian 
Republic.  Hut  liie  Portuguese  held  their  own,  and  steadily  built 
up  a  great  trading  empire  in  the  East.  In  1510  they  took  (ioa, 
which  b(-came  the  centre  of  this  Eastern  trade,  which  included 
])i-odu(ts  from  Cochin  China,  Japan,  and  the  East  Indian  Islands. 
Every  j'ear  a  Portuguese  fleet  sailed  from  Lisbon,  and  returned 
after  a  long  voyage  laden  with  Eastern  produce  which  was  sold 
in  Lisbon,  largely  to  Dutch  merchants,  who  carried  it  far  and 
wide  to  other  Eurojiean  ports.  But  the  annexation  of  Portugal 
by  Philip  H.  of  Spain  was  followed  by  a  rapid  decline  of  Portu- 
guese influence  and  commerce  in  Asia.  Philip  was  already 
overburdened  with  the  cares  of  a  vast  empire  and  the  effort 
to  maintain  his  European  supremacy  ;  and  his  Dutch  enemies 
were  not  slow  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  extending  their 
own  trade  and  ruining  that  of  Spain.  They  were  further 
stimulated  by  the  closing  of  Lisbon  against  them  in  1591, 
by  which  action  they  were  driven,  either  to  lose  the  im-. 
portant  share  which  they  had  hitherto  had  in  the  Oriental 
trade,  or  to  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  Asiatics.  They 
chose  the  latter,  and  their  success  soon  excited  the  emulation 
of  Englishmen. 
ihe  East  In  1 599  certain  English  merchants  petitioned  Elizabeth  that 

^mpany  ^^^^3  might  be  incorporated  in  a  Joint  Stock  Company ;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  their  charter  was  granted.  It  gave  the 
company  a  monopoly  of  all  trade  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  whether  with  Africa,  Asia,  or 
America.  The  company  was  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
customs  for  four  years,  and  was  given  permission  to  export 
bullion.  Their  first  trading  (>xpedition  sailed  in  1601.  It  con- 
sisted of  five  ships  laden  with  bullion,  iron,  broad-cloth,  cutlery, 
and  glass.  Between  1601  and  1620  the  company  sent  in  all 
seventy-nine  ships,  of  which  eight  were  lost  at  sea  and  twelve 
captured  by  the  Dutch.  The  goods  brought  from  India  were 
sold  at  six  times  their  original  cost ;  but  the  expenses  were 
so  great  that  tlie  jirofits  were  small — at  least  for  those  days,  whc 
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money  lout  on  good  security  was  cxpcclcd  to  liriuLi;  in  ton  ]wr 
cent,  interest. 

This  comparative  failure  was  chieHy  due  to  the  rivalry  of  Dutch 
the  Dutch.  In  1()02  the  great  JJutch  East  Itidia  Company  was  tion."*  '' 
formed  by  an  association,  on  a  national  basis,  of  the  Dutch 
traders  engaged  in  the  traffic  with  Asia.  Whih^  I'lngland  gave  a 
monopoly  to  a  few  merchants,  Holland  organised  her  trade  on  a 
system  which  enabled  any  Dutch  merchant  to  take  a  share  in  it. 
The  ])uteh  company,  moreover,  was  governed  b\-  representatives 
of  the  chief  towns  in  the  Kepublie  :  whilst  the  management  of 
the  English  company  was  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  clitjuc.  These 
fixcts  ma}-  partly  e.\])lain  why  the  English  made  at  tirst  .so  little 
progress  as  compared  with  the  Dutch.  In  1012  the  charter  of 
the  English  compau}'  was  modified,  and  in  KilT  subsi-riptions  to 
the  company's  capital  l)y  the  general  public  were  invited.  Among 
those  who  thus  got  an  interest  in  the  company  were  fifteen  p(>ers, 
thirteen  titled  ladies,  eighty-two  knights  (including  judges  and 
Privy  Comicillors),  and  over  eight  hundred  other  less  exalted 
personages  ;  but  this  extension  produced,  at  first,  little  more  than 
the  means  for  fighting  the  Dutch.  So  far  as  the  mainland  of 
India  w^as  concerned,  the  fighting  was  not  of  a  very  serious 
character.  Both  companies  aimed  merel}'  at  the  establishment 
of  factories  for  commercial  purposes.  But  in  many  of  the  East 
Indian  Islands  it  was  very  dift'erent.  In  these  the  struggle  was  Tiie 
for  d(.)minion  ;  for  liere  the  natives  were  generally  too  barbarous  fgrThe* 
or  too  weak  to  provide  protection  for  the  strangers  from  Europe,  spice 
Here,  the  merchants  were  obliged  to  conquer  before  the}'  coukl  ^^  ^' 
trade  with  any  safety  or  regularity  :  and  it  liappened  that  some 
of  these  islands  were  practically  the  only  places  where  nutmegs 
and  cloves  could  be  procured.  Some  of  the  islands  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Portuguese:  but  these  latter  had  been  driven 
out  by  the  Dutch,  who  then  extended  their  dominion  over  other 
islands,  and  in  each  case  they  insisted  on  having  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade.  The  English  merchants  were  naturall}-  enraged  to 
find  the.se  fertile  islands  closed  against  them,  and  they  clamoured 
for  free  trade.  The  Dutch  answered,  with  some  plausibility,  that 
they  had  borne  the  expense  of  driving  out  the  Portuguese,  of 
conquering  natives  and  building  forts,  and  that  they  had  a  right 
to  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  In  1G13,  and  again  in  1615,  the 
English  made  vigorous  efforts  to  break  down  the  Dutch  mono- 
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po\v  ;  but.  they  onl}'  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  the 
small  island  of  ruloway,  which  the  Dutch  had  not  occupied, 
though  they  claimed  it  as  part  of  one  of  their  groups.  The 
Dutch  thereupon  sent  an  expedition  against  the  island,  but  were 
driven  back  by  natives  armed  with  English  weapons,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  invite  th('  English  to  occupy  the  island.  The  English 
conmnander,  however,  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  tight 
the  Dutch,  and  he  made  an  agreement  with  them,  under  which 
they  were  to  retain  possession  of  the  island,  but  to  allow  the 
English  a  share  in  the  trade.  The  authorities  in  London 
repudiated  this  agreement,  and  sent  out  six  ships  to  support 
their  merchants.  Meanwhile,  another  island,  Pelaroon,  had  l)een 
similarly  occupied  by  the  English :  but  on  this  occasion  the 
claims  of  the  Dutch  were  forcibly  resisted.  Neither  Government 
approved  of  this  fighting,  and  Commissioners  were  sent  over 
li'oni  Holland  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  our  country.  After 
much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  monopoly  should  be 
divided.  The  English  company  were  to  have  one-third  of  the 
cloves  and  nutmegs  from  the  islands  which  the  Dutch  chunied, 
and  one-half  the  pepper  from  Java.  In  the  other  ports  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  both  companies  were  to  trade  freely  and 
independently.  The  Portuguese  were  to  be  kept  in  check  by  a 
fleet  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Dutch  and  English  vessels, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  defence  were  to  be  met  by  an  export 
duty  at  the  Eastern  ports  (KilO).  But,  while  this  agreement 
was  being  slowly  arranged  in  London,  the  subjects  of  the 
negotiating  Governments  were  Hying  at  one  another's  throats  in 
the  distant  seas.  Eight  of  the  English  company's  ships  were 
captured  by  the  Dutch,  and  some  of  the  natives  suffered  severely 
for  their  fi'iendliness  to  the  English. 
The  In   l(j22   the  English  company  was   also   engaged   in   a  war 

in  Persia,  ^^'tl^'  ^^^^  Portuguese.  This  grew  out  of  their  attempt  to  open  up 
a  trade  with  Persia.  The  Sliah  would  only  sanction  this  if  the 
English  would  join  him  in  an  attack  on  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment at  Uruuiz.  The  attack  was  successfully  carried  out,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  Spanish  Government,  to  whom  the 
Portuguese  had  now  become  subject.  James  and  Buckingham 
took  advantage  of  the  Spanish  remonstrance  to  extract  £20,000 
from  the  company  for  themselves.  Spain  was  too  busy  and  too 
decadent  to  avenge  the  wrongs  intiicted  upon  her  subiects  in 
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distant  seas  ;  but  with  Hnllaiid  it,  was  ditViTi'iit.  Tiio  active  and 
powerful  Dutch  cimiiiany  was  well  able  to  protect  itself,  and  to 
iuHict  injuries  upon  the  English.  In  ]()2:]  a  terrible  massacre  The 
took  place  at  Arabojna.  The  1  )utch  had,  or  professed  to  have  ^^°^^ 
had,  suspicions  that  the  English  int.onded  to  attack  the  fort  of 
Aniboyna.  The}'  therefore  seized  some  of  the  servants  of  the 
English  company,  and  tortiu-ed  them  in  order  to  make  them 
confess  ;  and,  having  thus  extorted  from  them  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  supposed  plot,  they  seized  all  the  other  English 
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subjects  they  could  lay  hands  upon  and  put  them  to  death 
(February  11).  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  Dutch  sus- 
picions could  have  had  any  foundation.  The  mere  handful 
of  English  at  Ambo^-na  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  take  the 
fortress,  even  if  they  had  formed  such  a  plot ;  and  their 
execution,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Dutch,  was  a  plain 
violation  of  treaty  engagements.  But  England  was  at  this  time 
raging  against  Spain,  and  not  disposed  to  cpiarrel  with  Spain's 
enemy;  and  the  indignation  aroused  by  tlie  news  of  the  Am- 
boyna  massacre  was  allayed  by  promises  that   those   who  were 
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responsible    for    it,    should    hv    bi-oiiL;iit    to    trial.      The    subject 
was  for  some  years  a   inatAcr  of  lU'tjfollalioii   between   the   two 
Governments  (p.  3()S). 
The  East  The  East  India  Company  was  not  very  popular  in  iMiL;land. 

Company  Private  traders  complained  of  its  monopoly,  and  the  fact  that 
Unpopular.  ^^[^Qy  exported  a  considerable  amount  of  bullion  excited  mucli 
opposition  to  their  proceedings.  In  1628  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  put  out  a  "Petition  and  Remonstrance"  in  answer 
to  their  critics,  in  which  they  pointed  out  that  they  were  able 
to  sell  Eastern  goods  more  cheaply  than  those  who  used  the 
older  route  through  Turkey,  and  that  the  spread  of  their  trade 
caused  an  expansion  of  the  revenue  from  customs.  As  to  the 
charge  of  exporting  bullion  they  boldly  argued  :  "  It  is  not 
the  keeping  of  our  money  in  the  kingdom  which  njakes  a  quick 
and  ample  trade,  but  the  necessity  and  use  of  our  wares  in 
foreign  countries,  and  our  want  of  their  connnodities." 
Its  111  l()24i  Morris  Abbott,  brother  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

Progress.  \,^^^■y^  \^•.^j^  elected  governor  of  the  East  In(ha  ('ompany,  and  after 
this  he  was  re-elected  again  and  again.  lender  his  able  guid- 
ance the  company  steadily  advanced.  The  factoiy  at  Surat  was 
now  the  headquarters  of  the  Knglish  trade,  whilst  the  expulsion 
of  the  Portuguese  from  Ormuz  had  given  it  a  secure  position  at 
Lcpalian.  On  the  Coromandel  coast  the  English  erected  a 
strong  fort,  "  able  to  defend  itself  against  any  sudden  assault  by 
the  poor  black  men  of  that  country."  The  Portugviese  rivalry 
in  the  neighliourhood  of  Surat  was  practically  ended  by  a 
crushing  defeat  in  1630 ;  but  the  Dutch  continued  to  compete 
fiercely  with  us  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  Eastern  trade. 
Among  other  ditticnilties  was  the  constant  necessity  for  l.iriljing 
the  great  Mogul  and  various  minor  potentates,  as  well  as  power- 
ful people  at  home.  King  Charles,  as  a  patron  of  literature, 
expected  the  company  to  supply  him  with  Arabic  and  Persian 
manuscripts ;  and  in  1640,  when  his  financial  difKculties  had 
become  very  serious,  he  compelled  them  to  sell  all  the  pepper 
they  possessed  for  royal  bonds,  which  were  to  be  redeemed 
in  five  half-yearly  payments.  The  queen's  favour  had  to  be 
won  by  gifts  of  native  cloth  in  gorgeous  colours,  and  other 
Oriental  luxuries.  Moreover,  the  company's  servants  did  not  a 
little  private  trading,  continually  exceeding  the  limits  prescribed 
for  them.      They  seem  also  to  have  been  excessively  addicted  to 
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drinking,  gambling,  and  uthor  dissoliiU'  practices,  in  spite  of  tlie 
company's  regulations,  and  of  the  effoi-ts  of  the  clergy  sent  out 
to  preach  to  them.  Nevertheless,  the  Indian  trade  steadily 
grew,  and  in  1(340  the  Rajah  of  the  Carnatic  allowed  the  Knglisli 
to  build  the  fort  at  ^Faih'as,  which  then  took  the  place  Surat 
had  previously  held  as  head(iuarters  of  the  company's  trade. 

Returning  to  England,  we  must  next  speak  of  the  movenic  in  Movement 
against  domestic  monopolies  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  Elizabeth's  Monopolies, 
promise  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  granting  patents  was  not 
very  strictly  observed  ;  and  her  successor  does  not  seem  to  have 
considered  himself  in  any  way  bound  by  the  late  queen's 
promises.  The  regulation  of  trade  was  then  regarded  as  jiart  of 
the  royal  prerogative:  and  as  Elizabeth's  rarliameni  had  not 
embodied  its  hostility  to  monopolies  in  a  statute,  James  might 
fairly  claim  that  in  contimung  to  grant  patents  he  was  acting 
within  his  legal  rights.  So,  far,  indeed,  as  these  monopolies 
were  means  of  adding  to  the  revenue,  they  were  in  effect  a  tax 
on  the  comnnmitv,  and  thus  violated  the  general  principle  tliat 
faxes  could  be  levied  only  wilh  the  consent  of  Tarliamcnt.  Rut 
this  principle  was  far  from  being  established  at  llic  accession  of 
the  Sttiarts,  and  we  can,  therefore,  hardly  blame  James  for  using 
his  prerogative,  though  we  may  condenm  him  for  using  it 
unwisely.  It  will  here  be  convenient  to  distinguish  between  the 
diffei-ent  motives  which  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditferent 
grants  of  monopolies: 

(1)  The  increase  of  the  revenue  was  seldom,  if  ever,  the  sole 
purpose  of  a  grant,  lint  it  was  generally  one  of  the  objects 
aimed  at.  In  ahiiost  all  cases  this  method  of  raising  money 
was  an  objectionable  one,  even  apart  fr<im  the  fact  that  it  lay 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament. 

(2)  The  enrichment  of  favourites  was  an  even  more  objec- 
tionable motive  for  the  granting  of  mono]iolies.  The  favourites 
often  knew  nothing  of  the  trades  to  which  their  monopolies 
applied.  They  often  used  their  power  in  an  o]ipressive  and 
short-sighted  way ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  this  element  of 
the  monopolv  question  which  roused  tlie  greatest  liostility  to 
the  whole  system. 

(3)  The  desire  to  control  the  materials  for  war  explains 
the  monopolies  of  gnn])owder,  saltpetre,  and  ordnance  ;  an 
anxiety  to    accumulate    bullion    probably    partly    explains    iho 
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iitteiiipt  <it  .luiues  lo  keep  in  his  own  hands  the  iiioiinpoly  of 
the  manut'acturu  of  gold  and  silver  tliread.  lu  these  cases 
monopoly  was  based  upon  inistalcen  economic  theory. 

(4)  The  desire  to  reward  inventors  and  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  new  industries  was  the  chief  motive  of  many 
of  the  grants,  and  these  objects  at  least  were  reasonable.  We 
still  recognise  the  wisdom  of  giving  patents  to  successful 
inventors ;  and  it  may,  in  some  cases,  have  been  wise  to 
encourage  men  to  make  expensive  industrial  experiments  b)- 
the  offer  of  a  temporary'  monopol}-.  For  instance,  we  find  that 
the  development  of  iron  works  involved  a  dangerous  destruction 
of  woods  and  forests  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  since  the  iron  was  all  smelted  with  charcoal  (p.  179). 
A  man  named  Sturtevant  undertook  to  use  coal  for  the  smelting^ 
au<l  a  jiatent  was  granted  to  him  in  1612,  but  in  spite  of  his 
miinopiily  the  method  was  unrenmnerative.  Lord  IJudley 
(p.  17!S)  then  tried  another  method,  for  which  he  also  obtained 
a  patent,  and  this  \\'as  fairly  successful.  It  was  obviously  to 
the  national  interest  that  the.se  experiments  should  be  tried, 
but  neither  of  the  inventors  would  have  eai-ed  to  incur  the 
expenses,  or  run  the  risks  involved,  without  a  hope  of  at  least 
a  partial  monopoly. 

(.5)  Some  jiatents  were  given  in  order  to  restrict  or  regulate 
trades  which  involved  dangers  to  public  morality  and  order. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  was  the  patent  for  inns  (1617). 
Under  it  Monipesson  and  two  other  persons  were  appomted 
Commissioners,  with  authority  to  give  or  refuse  licences  for 
inns.  The  theory  was  that  some  supervision  and  restriction 
would  thus  be  established  in  the  public  interest,  and  that  the 
Treasur}-  would  gain  by  the  paj-ments  made  for  such  licences. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  money  went  into  the  jiockets 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  supervision  was  merely  a 
means  of  extortion.  Keepers  of  disorderly  houses  easil}' 
obtained  licences,  while  respectable  people  were  kept  out  of  the 
trade  unless  they  would  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Com- 
missioners. It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  case  the  pirinciple 
was  not  altogether  unlike  that  on  which  we  still  act.  The 
abuses  were  due  to  the  machineiy  bj'  which  the  licences  were 
granted,  and  the  profits  diverted  from  the  public  purse. 

From  the  above  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system  of 
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monopolies  cannot  l>e  iTi,';ii'<lcd  simply  as  : 
monc}-  without  Purliamentarv  sanction,  nor  merely  as  a  means 
of  enriching  favourites,  nor  as  whully  liased  npun  mistaken  ideas 
upon  the  subjects  of  what  we  now  call  I'olitical  Economy.  It 
was  all  these  and  .something  more — a  provision  against  real 
as  well  as  fancied  dangers,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  praiseworthy 
encouragement  of  business  enterprise  and  invention.  But  the 
i5ritish  ])ulilic  did  not  make  the  needful  distinctions;  and  a 
general  outci-y  against  all  monopolies  drove  Elizabeth  to 
promise  a  general  withdrawal  of  them.  The  difficult}'  and 
inconvenience  of  ;i  universal  withdrawal  led  to  an  almost 
universal  I'etention  of  them.  Then,  under  .lames,  the  system 
grew  through  financial  ])ressure,  favouritism,  and  an  exaggerated 
belief  in  the  royal  wisdom  and  tlie  capacity  of  troverninent  to 
direct  industry  wisely ;  and  then  the  outcry  arose  again.  The 
Addled  Parliament  (1614),  though  it  passed  no  statute,  extorted 
from  the  king  a  fre.sh  promise  to  revoke  monopolies :  but  the 
promise  was  broken,  fresh  monopolies  were  granted,  and,  when 
Parliament  was  again  convoked  (1621),  the  unpojiularity  of  the 
mont>poly  sj'stem  made  an  attack  upon  it  a  convenient  means 
of  expressing  the  general  hostility  to  the  Government,  ilom- 
pesson  Hed  from  England  ;  while  several  of  those  who  had 
held  patents  were  proceeded  against  and  famished.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  Parliament  of  1624  that  monopolies 
were  legally  abolished,  except  in  the  cases  of :— (1)  new  inven- 
tions, for  which  a  fourteen  years'  monopoly  might  be  granted  ; 
(2)  charters  of  trading  companies:  (3)  certain  immicipal 
privileges;  (4)  certain  specitied  industries,  such  as  the  making 
Exceptions,  of  glass  and  of  gunpowder.  By  this  Act  the  legal  position  ot 
monopolies  was  completely  changed.  The  patents  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  however  oppressive,  had  not  been  illegal.  Under 
Charles  it  was  quite  different.  His  patents  were  less  harmful 
in  themselves ;  but  they  were  plainly  unconstitutional  ways 
of  raising  revenue — more  unquestionably  so  than  ship  money, 
or  than  tonnage  and  poundage,  raised  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament. 

On  the  whole,  the  early  Stuart  period  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  steady  progress  in  material  prosperity.  The  population 
<>(  England  had  grown  greatly  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  partly 
owmg  to  the  extensive  immigration  of  foreign  refugees,  partly 
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owiny  to  the  openiu,y-  up  uiid  (lcvok)pniont  o\  imluslrios. 
Under  James  there  were  about  five  niilUon  people  in  J'^ni,'l:ind 
and  Wides.  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  many  of  the  trading 
companies,  our  foreign  trade  steadily  inereased.  The  imports 
and  exports  amounted  in  lUKi  to  £4,()2S,.58(i,  ami  had  risen  in 
U'rli  to  £4,939,751.  Domestic  industries  also  developed  ;  and 
though  the  check  in  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  reign  of  Cliailis  1. 
struck  a  blow  at  profits,  it  probably  bcnelited  the  laboiu-ing 
classes.  Certainly,  the  next  century  (l()-iO-1740)  saw  a  tlecided 
rise  in  real  wages.  James  I.  must  have  at  least  doubled  the 
English  currency  ;  and  the  comparative  slightness  of  the  rise 
in  prices  is  only  to  be  accomited  for  on  the  assumption  of  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for  money,  growing  out  of  the 
increase  in  population  and  the  still  greater  increase'  in  the 
production  of  commodities.  The  reduction  of  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  from  ten  per  cent,  to  eight  per  cent,  indicates  that 
the  supply  of  loanable  capital  was  increasing  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  demand  for  it.  Xo  doubt  the  legislators  were  to 
some  extent  actuated  by  mistaken  iileas  of  morality  and 
expediency :  l;)nt  it  is  improbable  that  the  legal  rate  diftered 
much  from  that  which  the  conditions  of  demand  and  sujiply 
would  have  fixed,  if  these  had  been  untnunmelled  by  law. 

In  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  different  counties,  The  Dis- 

,  .  .  -      T^  ^  ,1        tritutlon 

there  were  some  mterestmg  changes.  It  we  comjiare  ine  of  weaitn 
assessment  for  ship-money  in  1<)36  with  that  made  by  llrury 
YTI.'s  Commissioners  in  1.503,  we  find  that  at  the  earlier  date 
^Middlesex  was  only  twice  as  rich  as  the  second  county  (Oxford) 
in  pvo]iortion  to  acreage;  while,  in  lfi36,  Middlesex  was  more 
than  eleven  times  as  rich  as  Hertfordshire,  which  then  stood 
second  in  wealth.  This  points  of  com'se  to  the  fact  that  London 
had  progressed  greatly — not  only  ab.solutely,  but  relatively  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Xo  doubt,  in  1503,  London  had 
recently  suffered  severely  from  a  tire  :  but  this  cannot  accoimt 
for  moi-e  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  its  relative  ]irogress 
during  the  intervening  years.  X'ext  to  the  advance  ot  London, 
the  most  notable  change  in  the  assessiiients  is  tlie  ]iroL:ress  of 
the  Home  Counties  north  of  the  Thames.  Hertfordshire  rose 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seccind  ]y\we.  On  tlic  other  hand, 
Xorfolk.  wlii(di  stood  third  imder  Henry  VIL,  was  twenty-fifth 
under  Charles  I.     Its  old  practical  monopoly  in  the  luanufaciure 
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of  cloth  had  li(jun  completely  lost.  The  iioithorn  counties 
were  distinctly  the  poorest  under  both  assessments.  With 
the  exception  of  Cumberland,  Lancashire  stood  absolutely 
the  last  among  the  counties,  in  wealth  per  acre,  in  the  assess- 
ment of  llJ.Sti. 

w.  A.  s.  So  far  the  history  of  the  poor  laws  has  been  a  record  of 
Pawe^fsm  successive  attempts  by  Parliament  to  deal  with  poverty  by 
and  tiie  remedial  legislation,  culminating  in  the  great  Act  of  l.5!>7, 
which,  with  some  few  changes  and  additions,  was  re-enacted  in 
liiOl.  The  Act  of  that  year,  the  "  Old  Poor  Law  "  of  Eliza- 
beth, has  never  been  repealed,  and  still  forms  the  basis  of 
the  English  system  of  poor  relief  With  the  accession  of 
James  L,  therefore,  we  enter  upon  a  new  period  in  the  history 
of  pauperism.  For  a  long  time  there  were  no  changes  in  the 
law  of  an  important  character.  But  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  interpreted,  and  the  methods  from  time  to  time  adopted 
to  cany  it  into  efl'ect,  had  a  marked  intiuence  on  English  social 
development.  The  poor  law  at  this  time  was  part  of  a  great 
legislative  system  which  aftected,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
all  classes  of  society,  all  economic  interests  (III,  p.  751).  When 
dealing  with  pauperism,  the  Government  looked  for  remedies 
not  to  the  poor  law  alone,  but  to  the  enforcement  of  numer- 
ous statutes  regulating  trade  and  industry,  wages,  and  prices. 
There  was  at  this  time  none  of  that  distrust  of  State  inter- 
ference which  characterised  the  nineteenth  century.  "Tested 
interests  "  had  not  become  so  wide  and  comprehensive  as  they 
are  now,  nor  were  they  treated  with  that  consideration  which 
is  sometimes  demanded  as  a  right  in  modern  times.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  justices  of  the  peace  would  occasionally 
suppress  all  the  ale-houses  Avithin  their  jurisdiction. 
The  state  During    the    period    covered    by    this    section,    especially    in 

Poor.  l(J22-3,  ]  630-1,  and  subsequent  years,  much  distress  prevailed, 

not  only  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  but  amongst  the  artificers 
and  workpeople  who,  in  good  times,  would  be  considerably 
above  the  level  of  poverty.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  condition  of  the  peojile  as  a  whole  \vas  better 
or  worse  than  it  was  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  the  continued  rise  of  prices,  the  commercial 
crises  through  which  the   country   passed,  and   the  numerous 
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bad  harvests  caiiscil  \vi(lt's|ii-<';ul  dislivss.  Kvcii  artisans  in 
regular  eniployiiient  could  iiui,  liave  niaiiilaim'd  a  iiigli 
standard  nf  comt'ort.  In  the  poorer  (juarlers  nf  London 
there  were  "great  nuniljers  df  pcojjli!  inhabiting  in  small 
rooms"  .  .  .  "heaped  uj)  together  and  in  a  sort  smothered" 
who  "  must  live  by  begging  or  worse  means." '  The  Com- 
missioners for  Buildings  were  constantly  taking  measures 
against  the  dividing  of  small  tenements,  and  overcrowding. - 
The  food  of  the  poor  appears  to  have  Lieen  no  better  than 
their  habit;itions.  In  the  times  of  scarcity  which  recurred 
with  such  distressing  frequency,  barley  was  their  "usual  bread 
corn."-'  Provision  was  also  made  for  supplying  them  with 
]:>eas  and  Ijcans,  but  thi.s  was  ditttcult,  because  people  coukl 
not  "forbear  feeding  sheep  and  swine  with  peas."  ^  In  a 
eontemporar}'  ballad  a  poor  man  in  Essex  goes  to  gather 
acorns  in  a  wood,  intending-  to  roast  them  for  his  children. 
There  he  fancies  he  sees  the  devil,  who  gives  him  a  purse 
full  of  gold,  but  when  he  reaches  home  he  finds  nothins'  but 
oak  leaves.  He  then  loses  his  reason  and  kills  himself."  We 
are  told  that  the  poverty  of  the  poor  caused  them  to  lireak 
down  the  hedges  of  the  enclosures  for  firewood.  "  For,  saith 
the  poor,  although  they  want  victuals,  that  is  too  deere  for 
them  to  get  by  theire  honest  labour,  yet  they  will  not  perish 
for  want  of  fire,  so  long  as  it  is  to  be  gotten."" 

Widespread  poverty  and  va^iabondism,  and  universal  laxity  Methods  ot 
on  the  part  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  local  authorities,  paup^fm 
gradually  brought  about  a  highly  centralised  administration 
of  the  poor  law  and  kindred  statutes.  In  KiOo  the  justices  wei'e 
directed  to  assemble  once  between  the  general  sessions  of  the 
peace,  and  see  to  the  execution  of  the  statutes  of  labourers,  and 
those  concerning  alehouses  and  tipplers,  the  assize  of  bread 
and  ale,  rogues,  setting  the  poor  on  work  and  apprenticing  their 
children.""  In  l(il4,  however,  the  Lord  ^fayor  of  London 
initiated  vigorous  measures  for  reforming  what  he  iVmnd  "  out 

^  Proclamation   of  Elizabeth,   liin;.  -  ••  Rcmcmbrancia   of   the  City   of 

London,"  pp.  -tl-.")!.  ^  ..  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers  "  (l(J22-3),  p.  \m. 
*  Ih.,  pp.  ."lA.-i,  ."i4i).  5  "A  new  Ballad,  shewing:  the  g-reat  misery  sustained 
by  a  poore  man  in  Essex,  with  other  strange  things  done  by  the  Devill.  To 
the  tune  of  The  rich  Merchant  man  "  (Roxburghe  Ballads,  I.,  28G).  ''  "  Xew 

directions  of  experience  by  the  aitthour  for  the  planting  of  timber  and  firewood.,"' 
lijl.'j.  p.  4.         "  Hamilton's  "Quarter  Sessions,"  p.  69. 
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of  order"   in    the   City.     Ho   freed    the  streets  of  ;i  swarm  of 
loose  and  idle  vagrants,  providing  for  the  relief  of  those  who 


coidd    not  get   their  living,   and   keeping   others   at 
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A  new  Balhd,  Dicwing  the  great  mifcry  furtaincd  by  a  poorc  man  in  Epx^  his  Wife 
aRdChjIdrtn:  with  other  drange  things  dooe  bythcDevilL 
To  chrtuK  of,    Thehcfc  Merchin:  eoin. 

I     ttKUcb(i>omfnllefk, 
'  if«jnippcD;fli\tic « rtrtlDwifpifllJ, 
tucaurcorallmF  crl:f;: 

fo;ta)interb}rQD(r«Ut^; 
OoiD  feir,tou(tirart  l^lb;c  to  (jilbc 

ccimii(ittDiociLD;atiirtKll, 
^  bl^tian  atmcb  aiU)  did  net  kncfo 

totrtmrcplr'ti^saliu, 
2n  cUoas  flimc  [  a  [  t  cbou  t^f^, 
t(«l  MQ  (oc\}  leant  iBOarnc 

r^tfattTBrQjrratti  JltDioto. 
&^CI<'biEa»hiD.  vcini'lieT'TUll 
cr.tQitlBuatntDCt. 
IC^gcelpi^t  Dccb'aiit. 

En«r.ftDtiittl  pifi(|)(i:rtitfajc, 
53(fG;oDtril'nctfo:raLfittm(pii[| 
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THE    POOR    MAX    AXD    THE    DEVIL. 
(Roxbm-ghe  Ballwl.) 

Bridewell,  "not  punishing  any  for  begging,  hut  sottino-  them 
on  work,  which  was  worse  than  death  to  them."  He  dealt 
severely  with  lewd  houses,  "these  nurseries  of  villainy"  and 
the  alehouses,  where  much  corn  was  wasted  "  in  brewing  heady 


IX    AX     ALEIIOrsK. 
(noxhl'.mlic  Biillii::.) 
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strong   beer,''     .     .     .     "many    cniisnniing    all    tlieir    time    and 

means  sucking  that  sweet  jxiiscm."     lie  teok  an  exact   survey 

of  all    vic-tiialling    and    alehouses,   and    linchni;-   more    than    one 

ihousand  of  tlieni, 
with  a  tetal  Dr^O.OtK) 
barrels  of  Ihmm',  he 
reduced  tlicir  num- 
ber and  hunted  the 
quant  it  V  nf  l.ieer  tiiev 
should  u  s  e.  II  i'. 
placed  similar  re- 
strictions CPU  the 
bakers  and  the 
brewers.'  Wi>  tind, 
by  a  grant  to  Edward 
Grant,  citizen  and 
mercer,    IJobert 

Moore,   and    two   others,  in    Kilo,  that  there  was  at  this   tinu; 

an   office  of  "  Surveyor "   in   London    and    Westminster    for  llu; 

pimishment    of    vagrants.       Ijondou     and     Westminster    were 

divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts —  north,     south, 

east,  and  west — one  of 

which  was  assigned   to 

each    of    the    qrantees, 

who  had   an   office  for 

the  transaction   of   his 

business,   and    kept 

registers     of     vagrants 

and    poor   persons. 

Provost-marshals    were 

appointed      to     correct 

the  negiiu'ence  of  con- 

stables  and  other  in- 
ferior officers.     "  Secret 

and    sudden    .searches " 

were  to    be    made    in    all    victualling    houses,    inns,    and    other 

suspected    places.  -       During    the    tirst    year    this  measure    was 

followed    by    satisfactory    results,    but     in     IGKi,    owing,    ap- 

'  ■■  Remembrancia,"  pp.  3.JS,  3.')!).  -  11/.,  pp.  3 oil,  36U. 
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parently,  to  the  fuct  lliat  it  w;is  considered  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  no  provost-marshals  were  appointed,  and 
the  Council  ordered  that  the  neglect  should  be  remedied. 
Orders  in  Council,  commanding  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws,  were  again  issued  in  Hi  1 7.  and  confirmed  in  1021."  We 
may  also  note  the  decision  in  U)18  to  transport  "divers  idle 
voung  people  "  to  Virginia,  where  they  might  be  set  to  work.  ^ 
But  tempoi'ary  expedients  and  occasional  Orders  in  Council 
ajjpeared  to  be  of  no  avail  to  bring  the  local  authorities  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  in  1621  it  was  decided  to  make 
a  more  determined  and  persistent  effort  to  secure  the  due 
administration  of  the  laws.  Accordingly  Commissioners  were 
appointed  with  extensive  powers  for  stinmlating  lazy  and 
nearligent  magistrates.  Their  instructions  ^  state  that  the  non- 
execution  of  the  laws  proceeds  "  especially  from  neglect  of  duty 
in  some  of  our  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  magistrates,  .  .  . 
because  there  are  either  no  penalties  or  the  penalties  are  too 
small."  The  magistrates  "  hould  the  subordinate  sorte  of  people 
in  awe,"  and  so  no  complaints  or  informations  are  laid  against 
them.  The  Connni.ssioners  are  to  look  to  the  administration 
of  "  all  and  every  such  lawes  and  statutes  nowe  in  force  as 
any  waye  concerns  the  reliefe  of  impotent  poor  people,  the 
bindinge  out  of  apprentices,  the  settinge  to  w'orke  of  poore 
children  and  such  other  poore  people  as  lieing  liable  to  worke 
have  no  stocke  or  meanes  to  em])loy  themselves,  the  com- 
pellinge  and  inforcing  of  such  lazie  and  idle  persons  to  worke 
as  being  of  bodies  able  and  strong  do  nevertheless  rel'use  to 
laboure,  the  maintenance,  government  and  well  ordering  of 
houses  of  correction,  hospitalls  and  other  places  for  the  reliefe 
of  poore  .  .  .  people.  Redressinge  of  misemployment  ot 
lands,  goods  and  stores  of  money  heretofore  given  to  charitable 
uses,  .  .  .  and  all  lawes  nowe  in  force  for  the  repressinge 
of  drunkenness."  They  were,  from  time  to  time,  to  issue 
orders  and  directions,  and  to  adopt  "  all  other  good  and  lawful 
ways  for  executing  the  statutes."  This  Commission  formed 
the  model  for  the  more  famous  one  of  1031,  when  the  universal 
distress  brought  into  stronger  relief  the  evils  which  have  already 
been  noticed.     Orders  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  for  enforcing 

'  Tanner  MSS.  (Bodleian  Library),  ccxliii..   136.  -  "  Eemembraucia," 

pp.  301,:{02.  ■' Tanner  MSS.,  Ixxx.,  17.\ 
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Other  statutes  were  issticd,  uiul  elaborate  measures  were  taken 
for  fultilling  the  objects,  of  the  ( •ounuission.  The  justices  of 
the  peace  were  to  report  niorahly  lo  tlie  sheriffs,  the  sherifls 
to  the  judges  of  the  several  eireuits,  and  the  judufc^s  to  I  he 
Counnissioners.  The  returns  of  the  justii-es  s(>eni  to  indi<'ate 
that  these  ettbrts  of  the  Goverinnent  to  relnrin  ilu'  administra- 
tion of  the  law  were  not  without  success.' 

It  is  said  that  for  seven  years  belm-i'  I(1-J1  no  colledi'in  for  The  Poor 
the  poor  had  been  made  in  many  jiarishes,  es])eeially  in  enuutry 
towns.-  "  Ne.niitjence  hath  overthrow ne  that  famous  worke  " — 
the  I'oor  Law.  ]!iit  failure  to  levy  a  rate  was  not  alwavs  due  to 
the  inditference  or  laziness  of  the  responsible  authorities.  The 
rate  was  in  some  districts  very  unpopular,  and  we  hear  of  riots 
against  it.''  The  increased  charge  for  the  relief  of  the  ])nin-  in 
cities  and  towns,  owing  to  the  immigration  of  paupers  from  the 
rural  districts,  where  the  statutes  were  neglected,  led  to  the  in- 
troduction cif  a  Bill  in  the  House  of  (.'ommons  in  1621.  making 
the  laws  of  settlement  more  stringent.*  Difficulties  also  arose 
from  the  variety  of  purposes  ibr  wliich  separate  rates  might  be 
levieil.  In  addition  to  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent, 
there  might  be  another  for  providing  a  stock,  and  a  tliii'd  fur 
houses  of  correction,  while  some  local  authorities  appear  to  have 
relied  on  voluntary  gifts  for  setting  the  poor  on  work,  not  always 
without  good  restdts.'^  The  churchwardens  and  collectors  of 
St.  Swithiit's  parish  in  London,  in  l(j2-i,  were  ordered  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  levy  a  rate  e([ual  to  half  a  year's  poor  rales  t(j 
provide  a  stock  for  setting  idle  and  vagrant  people  to  work  in 
Bridewell  Hospital,"  and  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  were 
rated  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  provost  marshals  already 
noticed.  There  also  appears  to  have  been  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "inhabitant,"  and  the  mode  of 
assessment,     llesistance  to  a  rate  '-blending  lands  and  goods" 

'  •■  Remfrabraiicia."  p.  HG3  :  "Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers"  (KJ-'U), 
pp.  m.  -tllG  (1IJ4IJ),  p.  18t.  Numerous  returns  from  tlie  .justices  are  to  lie 
founrl  among'st  the  State  Papers.  For  those  of  Yorkshire  ride  Cartwrijjht's 
•■Chapters  of  Yorkshire  History,"  pp.  :i0'.t-321. 

-  ■■  Greevous  Grones  for  the  Poor"   (1621).   p     II. 

^  "Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers"  (KiL'd).  ))p.  124.  ISO. 

■"  Commons  Journals.  V.,  2i)G.  ^  Bacon's  "  .\niialls  of  Ipswiche,"  p.  IG.">  ; 

"Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers  "  (1620-S).  pp.  14S.  .".23. 

"    "Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers"  (1C2J).  p.  177. 
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together  w;is  condDncd.'  and  in  Kil!)  a  (rase  was  sulniiitted  to 
the  judges  so  that,  they  might  decide  whetlier  ihe  (diurchwardens 
and  overseers  had  power  to  levy  a  rate  "  on  the  inhahitants  of  a 
parish  lor  their  lands  and  goods  in  gross  and  on  the  farnuus 
tor  their  land  per  acre."-  Sir  Robert  Houghton  and  Sir 
Kanulph  C'arew  were  in  fixvour  of  that  mode  of  levying  the 
rate.  The  matter  was  scarcely  set  at  rest  by  the  judgment 
delivered  at  the  Lincoln  Assizes  in  1634  in  the  Boston  case, 
that  the  chiu'ch wardens  and  overseers  "  are  to  make  their 
taxations  and  assessments  well  and  duly,  according  to  the  visible 
estates,  real  and  personal,  of  such  inhalntants  within  their  town 
and  also  to  tax  and  assess  the  occupiers  of  land  witliin  their 
town  onl}-,  and  not  the  lessors."' 
Compulsory  Nothing  so  well  illustrates  the  persistence  of  medieval  ideas 
in  the  social  economy  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  frequent 
interference  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade.  Of  such  interference  one  of  the  best  examples  is  the 
coinpulsorj'  provision  of  corn  and  other  commodities.  Local 
authorities  were  compelled  to  store  ujj  corn  in  time  of  plenty, 
and  this  was  sold  at  reduced  prices  in  times  of  scarcity.  Thus 
the  justices  of  Lincolnshire  were  ordered  to  provide  such  a 
"magazine"  in  1620,^  but  those  of  Leicestershire,  when  requested 
to  do  so,  pointed  out  that  it  was  tmnecessary,  because  the  county 
was  remote  from  any  means  of  exporting  grain,  and  grew  cliieHy 
peas  and  barley,  which  could  not  be  long  kept.'^  The  city  com- 
panies had  great  granaries  in  which  corn  was  stored,  with  the 
same  object  of  keeping  down  prices  in  times  of  scarcity.  Thus, 
in  ]6i;3,  they  were  ordered  to  "make  their  provisions  of  wheat 
according  to  their  several  proportions,"  the  supply  to  be  obtained 
from  foreign  parts.  Li  IGl!)  the  Council  complained  that  they 
had  lately  omitted  the  "  laudable  custom  "  of  maintaining  a 
magazine  of  20,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  re(]uired  "  a  speedy 
and  real  supply  ...  in  the  proportions  usually  rated  on  the 
several  companies."  In  1629  the  Lord  Mayor  stated  that  they 
had  kept  down  prices,  still  had  1  ,.500  quarters  in  store,  and  were 
taking  steps  to   secure  10,000  quarters  from  remote  parts.     In 

'  "Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers"  {1G20).  p.  124.        -  Ih.,  I. 
3  Biilstrode's  Ri'povts.  p.  3.54  ;  Bott,  '•  On  the  Poor  Laws,"  I.,  90. 
■•  '-Bflvoir  MSS."  (-Hist.  MSS.  C'omm."),  Vol.  I.,  p.  456. 
'  "Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers"  (1620),  p.  124. 
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Uio2  the  Cnuiiril  (irdiTi'd  iIku  these  whu  liail  net,flecle(l  to 
provitlf  ;i  sin>j)l\'  (if  riini  '■.shnuid  lio  puiiislieil  in  S()iiic  ex- 
eiupliiiT  iiuiniier  ;iC(n)i'(UnL;-  to  ihciv  dcmerils,"  when  soino  of 
the  wardens  of  the  companies  were  eonunitted  to  Newgate.' 

How  such  a  system  was  carried  into  eftcct  in  time  of  scarcity  its  Prac- 
can  be  seen  from   the  following  exann)le.     In  October,  1()22,  an  Effects. 
Order  in' Council  was  .sent  to  the  jti.stices  of  the  peace  of  all  tlie 
counties  of  England  and  Wales  to  the  efl'cct  that,  to  relieve  the 
dearness  of  corn  b}'  the  use  of  barley,  the}'  were  to  '■  suppress  all 


Ltberditas. 


Liberality. 


{Komcn^L'H,   "Orbi^   Scusiinliiim  I'ictiiA,"  trtindatcd  hy  lluolt:,   Ki'i'.'.) 


such  alehouses  as  were  not  needful  for  eonvcnienee  of  ihr  people, 
and  to  take  strict  care  that  in  tliose  still  permitted  the  beer  and 
ale  brewed  were  onl}-  of  moderate  strength."  Farmers  were  to 
suppl\'  the  markets  sutficiently,-  and  to  sell  one-fourth  of  their 
corn  at  "under  rates"  to  the  poor.''  Of  course,  the  mere 
rumour  of  such  orders  would  send  up  the  price  of  corn  long 
before  any  action  could  be  taken.  In  January,  J  02:5,  the  justices 
of  Norfolk  beEfffed  to  be  excused  even  from  making  a  second 
stu'vey  of  the  quantity  of  grain  in  store,  on  the  ground  that 
their  former  survey    had  raised  pi-ices.'      ]3ut,  as  a  rule,  the 


^  "  Remembrancia."  pp.  S72-8'.II.  /w-v-viw. 
Papers"  (1(J22).  p.    4.").";.  '■>  ///..   p.   17(i. 
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justices  acted  in  conf'onuity  with  the  orders  they  received.     At 

Bury,  Suffolk,  which  was  a  "  great  malting  place,"  the  making  of 

barley  was  forbidden  for  three  weeks,  and  then  allowed  only 

once  a  week.     The  authorities  hoped  that  this  would  lead  to  the 

use  of  greater  cpiantities  of  barley  for  bread,  "  instead  of  which 

it    ceased    to   be  brought   to   market."     They  also  sujipressed 

twenty  alehouses,  restricted  the  price  of   beer,   and    took   the 

assize  of  all  bread.     But  in  spite  of  an  order  forbidding  millers 

to  buy  and  sell  coi-n,  the  Bury  magistrates  ventured  to  tolerate 

their  practice  of  selling  it  ground  to  the  poor  in  smaller  quantities 

than  they  could  purchase  it  in  the  market.^     The  justices  of 

Hampshire   took  measures  for  the  compulsory  supply  of  500 

quarters  of  corn  weekly,  the  charge  being  distributed  over  the 

different  hundreds  in  specified  proportions.-     In  Hertfordshire, 

"  by  example  and  persuasion,"  they  provided  corn  in  every  parish, 

which  was  sold  to  the  poor  half-price,  and  in  some  places  it  was 

sold  only  to  the  poor  during  the  first  two  hours  on  market  day.^ 

Similar  reports  came  in  from  many  other  comities,  and  these 

ineasui'es  were  continued  until  the  time  of  scarcity  was  passed. 

Employ-  There  was  one  part  of  the  poor  law  which  would  tax  the 

ment  of  ■  r      ■,  i  ■        •  /•      i  •  i 

the  Poor,    energies   ot    the  most  zealous  justice   ot   the  peace,  viz.,  that 

dealing  with  the  emploj'inent  of  the  poor.  In  hospitals  and 
houses  of  correction  rogues  and  vagabonds  appear  to  have  been 
frequently  "  set  on  work."  But  the  provision  ()f  a  stock  for 
employing  the  poor  in  their  own  homes  under  the  supervision 
of  the  overseers,  or  for  starting  a  trade  which  would  absorb 
them,  was  a  much  more  difficult  matter.  People  naturally 
objected  to  the  payment  of  a  rate  for  such  a  purpose,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  general  attempt  to  levy  one  was  made. 
But  occasional  mention  is  made  of  setting  the  poor  on  ^^•orlv  by 
subsiding  them  out  of  the  rates.  In  eight  towns  of  Hertford- 
shire such  an  experiment  was  tried  for  two  years.  The  object 
was  to  establish  the  "  new  drapery  "  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor,  and  the  requisite  capital  was  supplied  from  the  rates :  but 
the  scheme  failed,  "  the  profits  of  the  Avork  not  tindmg  support 
for  the  workmen,"  and  the  magistrates  complained  that  they 
could  not  call  on  the  county  to  jiay  the  charges  of  the  projector, 
because  the  project  was  a  burtlen  from  -which  the  people  wished 

'  "  C.itentlar  of  Domestic  State  Papers"   (1(;22),  p.  484. 
"Ik,  p.  48S.  3/i.,  pp.  539,  540. 
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to  be  free.'  But  the  ;ni])r('nlirint;'  of  poor  cliildi'i'ii  in  trade 
and  husbandly  was  frequently  undertaken.  In  the  ra]H'  of 
Chichester,  dtn-ing  the  six  months  ending  July  18th,  IG^O, 
twenty-six  apprentices  were  so  bound.-  This  ])ractice  had  a  very 
detrimental  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  wt)rking  classes,  but 
its  discussion  scarcely  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  section. 


Photo:   CliLSter  Vaiujhi, 
AUCIIBISIIUI'    .VBBOT'S    IICSI'ITAL,    GUILDFORD. 


Plague,  which  had  never  been  for  long  in  abeyance  in  bundon 
or  other  parts  of  England  since  the  Black  Death  of  l:!4.s,  was  al 
no  period  more  disastrous  than  in  the  two  generations  preceding 
the  date  of  its  extinction  in  lGti6.  The  plague  of  1G03,  which 
coincided  exactly  with  the  accession  of  James  I.  and  marred  the 
splendour  of  his  coronation,  was  the  most  deadly  in  ab.solute 
numbers   that  the   capital   had   as   yet    experienced,   and    was 
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1  '-Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers"  (1620),  p.   14:i. 

-  Ih.  (163S)-4U),  pp.  289-291,  where  also  other  cases  are  yiven- 
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followed  by  :i  steady  prevalence  of  the  infection  for  several 
j-ears.  The  plai^ue  of  1G25,  which  coincided  exactly  with  the 
accession  of  Charles  1.,  and,  along  with  other  things,  caused  his 
coronation  to  be  delayed  nearly  a  year,  was  still  more  fatal  in 
absolute  numbers  than  that  of  1603,  and  equally  so  in  ratio  of 
the  population  ;  while  many  other  j-ears  of  the  reign,  especially 
1G36,  had  high  mortalities  from  the  same  cause.  Hardly  one  of 
the  more  important  towns  besieged  or  occupied  during  the  Civil 
Wars  escaped  a  plague  of  the  first  degree,  the  deaths  in  several 
of  them  being  reckoned  by  the  thousand.  Lastly,  the  jjlague 
abruptly  ended  its  career  of  more  than  three  centuries  in 
England  with  the  terrific  explosion  of  1065  in  London,  which 
has  always  been  reckoned  the  Great  Plague,  and  is  sometimes 
thought  of  as  if  it  had  been  an  luiicpie  event.  The  2Jlague  of 
Itiy.S  was  greater  than  all  that  had  preceded  it  because  London 
was  then  a  much  greater  city,  having  doubled  in  population  since 
the  accession  of  James  I. ;  so  that  the  absolute  mortality  of 
1665  was  fully  more  than  twice  that  of  the  plague  of  1608.  The 
plague  of  1665  owes  also  much  of  its  celebrity  to  the  genius  of 
Defoe,  who,  being  always  on  the  outlook  for  a  good  literarj-  theme, 
seized  the  occasion  of  the  Marseilles  plague  of  1720  to  make  a 
story  of  the  last  great  London  plague  as  if  from  the  pen  of  an 
eye-witness.  But  the  eye-witness  authorities  are  the  writers  of 
1()0:3  and  1625,  who  were  for  some  reason  more  numerous  than 
in  1065,  or  more  disposed  to  throw  their  experiences  into  literary 
form,  whether  prose  or  verse.  It  is  really  from  the  conti_'mpor- 
aries  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson — i'rom  JJekker  and  Lodge 
(as  physician),  from  Abraham  Holland  and  George  Wither, 
Taylor  the  Waterman-Poet,  and  the  letter-writers  of  the  time — 
that  the  most  authentic  glimpses  of  the  great  Loudon  plagues 
are  obtained. 

The  plague  of  KiOo  Ijegan  in  the  parish  of  Stepney  (which 
then  extended  from  Shoroditch  to  Blackwall)  about  the  time 
of  the  queen's  death  in  March.  But  for  the  stir  :uid  bustle 
of  the  new  reign,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  infection  might 
not  have  passed  the  endemic  level  of  an  ordinary  jjlague-year. 
The  death  of  Elizabeth  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  reign,  and 
the  approach  of  James  from  Scotland,  gave  the  signal  for  an 
extraordinary  revival-  of  business  and  pleasure.  "  Trades  that 
were  dead  and  rotten,"  says  Dekkcr,  in  the  "  Wonderful  Yeare," 
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"  Started  out  of  their  trance.  .  .  .  Tliere  was  iiiirlli  in  ever}' 
one's  face,  the  streets  were  filled  with  gallants,  tobacconists  rilled 
up  whole  taverns,  vintners  hung  out  spick-and-span  new  ivy 
bushes  (because  they  wanted  good  wine),  and  their  old  rain- 
beaten  lattices  marched  under  other  colours,  having  lost  both 
company  and  colour  before."     In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  plague 


XAVE    or    OLD    ST.    r.\lLS. 
(Frmti   an  Eiigmving    h>j    I!',    Hollar.) 

began  to  claim  notice  in  the  eastern  parishes,  and  at  length 
to  invade  the  City  and  the  western  liiberties.  On  June  2:! 
the  Trinity  law  sessions  were  suspended.  A  letter  ot  .Inly  10 
says  that  "  I'aid's  grows  thin,  for  every  man  shrinks  away  " — 
the  transepts  and  aisles  of  the  old  Gothic  cathedral  being  used 
as  a  thoroughfare  and  place  of  news.     Instead  of  passing  trom 
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the  Tower  ti>  Westiniiister,  the  king's  coronation  progress,  on 
July  KS,  extended  only  Iroiu  Westniinst(U-  Bridge  (a  landing- 
stage  on  the  river)  to  the  Abbey.  By  that  time  the  deaths 
were  np  to  nearly  a  thousand  in  thi^  week.  Funerals,  says 
Dekkcr,  tbllovvcd  so  close  that  "  three  thousand  mourners  went 
as  if  trooping  together,  with  rue  and  wormwood  stuti'ed  into 
their  eai"s  and  nostrils,  looking  like  so  many  boars'-heads  stuck 
with  branches  of  rosemary." 

Herb-wives  and  gardeners  reaped  a  golden  harvest,  the  price 
of  rosemary  going  up  from  twelvepence  an  armful  to  six  shil- 
lings a  handful.  Those  were  the  aromatic  herbs  which  were 
believed  to  keep  off  the  infection,  and  were  strewn  in  rooms, 
in  churches,  and  in  other  places  of  assembly,  or  worn  on  the 
person.  It  was  thought  prudent  to  smell  frequently  of  aro- 
matic or  '•  aigre  "  substances,  which  were  often  enclosed  in  jewels 
worn  round  the  neck,  or  in  pouncet-boxes,  pomanders,  or 
vinaigrettes,  or  in  the  tops  of  walking-sticks,  which  were  fre- 
quently carried  to  the  nostrils — the  physician's  gold-headed 
cane,  which  originally  contained  a  .scent-bottle,  being  a  survival 
of  the  practice. 

For  a  time  the  buiials  proceeded  as  usual  in  the  parish 
graveyards,  to  the  great  enrichment  of  the  sextons,  especially 
those  of  Cripplegate,  St.  Sepulchre's,  St.  Olave's,  and  St.  Clement 
Danes.  At  length  the  corpses  came  too  fast  for  ceremony. 
The  rule  at  that  time  was  to  bury  only  from  six  in  the 
morning  imtil  six  in  the  evening,  so  that  bodies  might  not 
be  stolen  forth  for  burial  in  the  dark  and  the  existence  of 
plague  in  a  house  concealed.  When  morning  came  there 
were  many  bodies  for  one  grave.  "  All  ceremonial  due  to 
them  was  taken  away ;  they  were  launched  ten  in  one  heap, 
twenty  in  another,  the  gallant  and  the  beggar  together ;  the 
husband  saw  his  wife  and  his  deadly  enemy  whom  he  hated 
within  a  pair  of  sheets."  The  victims  came  mostly  from  the 
crowded  lanes  of  the  "  sinfully  polluted  sidnu-bs,"  from  the  ever- 
spreading  skirts  of  the  City  which  the  I'roclamation  of  1580 
had  been  powerless  to  curtail.  The  London  lanes,  says  one 
quaint  versifier, 

"  Did  vomit  ont  tlieir  undigested  dead, 
Who  by  cartloads  are  carried  to  the  grave: 
For  all  those  laues  with  folk  were  overfed." 
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James  Bainibnl,  minister  of  St.  Olavr's,  luiiud  the  iiileetidii 
most  rite  aiiiuiig  ■' sudi  as  do  not.  greatly  regard  clean  and 
sweet  keeping,  and  where  many  are  pestered  together  in  alleys 
and  houses";  whereas,  "of  those  that  keep  a  good  diet,  have 
clean  and  sweet  keeping,  live  in  a  good  air,  use  reasonable 
and  seasonable  preservatives,  and  be  not  pestered  manv  in 
one  house,  or  have  convenient  li&use-room  for  their  household, 
we  see  few  infected  in  comparison  of  those  that  fail  in  all 
these  means  of  preservation  and  yet  will  thrust  themselves 
into  danger." 

There  must  have  been  many  of  the  former  class  in  his  own 
parish — a  maze  of  alleys  by  the  riverside  and  on  the  landward 
side  of  St.  Olave's  Street  for  a  distance  of  some  half-mile  from 
London  Bridge  to  Horselydown:  for  the  plague-deaths  in  it 
from  May  7th  to  October  l.Sth  numbered  2,(i4U,  the  most  fatal 
week  having  had  'M)h  and  the  most  fatal  day  tiftv-seven. 

The  minister  of  St.  Olave's  was  one  of  the  few  jiarish  Popular 
clergy  who  remained  with  their  people  during  the  plague.  ^'^""^ 
Magistrates  also  tied,  so  that  housebreaking  and  lawlessness  of 
every  kind  proceeded  unpunished.  Bamford  has  no  excuse  to 
offer  for  the  flight  of  his  clerical  brethren  and  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  but  he  is  not  clear  that  the  medical  tacnlt_y  were  not 
justified  in  retiring  to  the  countiy,  seeing  that  "they  are  im 
public  persons,  and  live,  not  by  a  conunon  stipcuid,  but  by 
what  they  can  get. '  Their  place  was  taken  by  a  band  nj'  de- 
speradoes, who  clapped  their  bills  upon  every  door.  I)ekker 
gives  a  poor  account  of  the  power  of  drugs  over  the  plague. 
Although  they  were  sold  at  every  corni'r,  so  that  every  street 
looked  like  Bucklersbtirv,  the  medicines  "had  not  so  much 
strength  to  hold  life  and  soul  together  as  a  pot  of  Binder's 
ale  and  a  nutmeg.  .  .  .  Galen  could  do  no  Tuore  than 
Sir  Giles  Goosecap."  One  physician,  who  honourably  remained 
at  his  post  (in  Warwick  Lane)  and  issued  a  book  for  the 
occasion,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Lodge,  better  known  as  a  ])oet  and 
romancist  fllL,  pp.  70S,  711). 

The  richer  citizens  who  fled  to  the  countr}^  so  long  as 
there  were  any  hackneys  and  coaches  or  waggons  in  Smitiitield, 
or  wherries  on  the  water,  to  bear  them  away,  were  but  coldly 
received  in  the  villages  and  towns  :  "  The  sight  of  a  Londoner's 
flat  cap  was  dreadful  to  a  lob;  a  treiile  ruff  threw  a  whole 
158 
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•   f .  o  «wp.it  "     And  not  without  reason  ;  for  the  villages 

;Ute  ofmore  deaths  from  plague  a.  1603  than  even  m 
"o^r  The  theme  of  Londoners  being  ret.u.ed  entertamment 
'he  country  is  still  more  prominent  m  the  plague  ot  1025. 
1  /  oune  .r  tes  that  some  were  aUowed  to  pensh  with  •■more 
money  about  then,  than  would  have  bought  the  entn-e  vdlage 

"'l^wl^ncll^^til  the  end  of  Noven.ber  that  the  deaths  trom 


of  the  Plague. 
A  Gn»ular  amS'lccrn  Rcmcdie  the  wliich  I  rccri« J  from 
twonh\  nun  of  r'r">".  arfimrablc  tor  his  Ic.irii.iig  m 
all  Sciences,  who  otcurtcfic  imparted  the  fame  vnto 
me.wiih  protcdation  tliat  heliad  fccnc  wonderfull  ct- 
feflsofthefarac.  .  .    _■  , 

Tast  of  t^c  UootcB  of  SEojmentil  ann  to^itc  Biptamr.M 
Diuct)  of  tt)c  one  as  of  tijc  otbcc,  of  llBolc  aimcnus  mW 
m  Wofe  mater,  tt)e  qaanlUic  ofa  srcat  CticQnut,  of o;i. 
tutall  IBcatlEB  one  o^amnic  :  of  ttic  IftannsB  of  Juo;v  one 
BiammeanoaMfe.  bMteaUtt)cfcintoa6ncpotootr,  ano 
incomowU  tftcmUjit^  conttruc  of  Uofcs  ma  marble  50ojtct, 
t(iruttto.contrt.oninati.Mof8li>ffcU)cUcoutrcD,ttalic 
hereof  tt)e  qaantitic  of  a  great  m  in  Itjc  il^Birm .  ano 
ojmSt  a  fpoinctaUof  ttc  JuUc  of  Sparr-solos  oj  Lemons 
Uiitti  ftuaat  after  it.  St^  ©entlcman  tt)at  saue  nic  ItjiB, 
aaareo  ma  i^at  bee  bas  Biuen  it  to  mm  tn  the  imc  of 
the  orsat  IBlaaue  in  Venice,  tobottjooftl)  tontinuallEton-- 
Wtfant  m  tbe  tJonfcB  of  t^oft  t^at  tmre  infmcD,  rctcmco  no 
infettion  ojpjeiuotft  bi  tOcm.  3  Semtoie  ujojitv  t^c  uic 
ansnotins. 


A    PEESCRIPTION    AGAINST    THE    TLAGUE. 
(T.  Lodge,  "  rraKise  of  the  Plague;'  IBIS.) 

pla-ue  fell  to  a  hundred  in  the  week.  The  epidemic  had  cost 
London  about  a  sixth  part  of  its  population,  the  actual  hgures 
of  plague-mortality  in  the  bills  (not  cputo  complete)  havmg 
been  33,347,  and  the  deaths  from  all  causes  for  the  whole  year 
42  94.5.  But  even  so  great  a  gap  in  the  population  as  tnat 
did  not  remain  Lnig  unfilled  by  influx  from  the  country  and 
abroad  ;  for  in  1605,  the  second  year  from  the  p  ague  the 
christenings  were  6.504,  the  highest   total  they   had   hitherto 

reached.  no    t" 

Some  time  towards  the  end  of  the  plague  of    KdOS,   Kmg 
James  granted  a  licence  to  reopen  the  Curtain  and  Boar's  Head 
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theatres,  "  as  soon  as  ilir  plaL^uc  iliAToascs  to  iliiri\-  dcallis  |icr  Plague 
week  ill  London,"  wliirli  rondiiion  was  n<ii  fultillrd  until  alter  nay. 
Christmas.  Plague  interlrnMl  wiiii  iiusiness  of  all  kinds,  but 
it  bore  hardest  ot"  all  on  ili<'  "  poor  ])layers."  It  passed  as 
an  axiom  that  the  concourso  nl'  |)oo|ilo  to  see  stage  ])la_ys, 
bear-tights,  dog-tights,  and  the  like,  was  one  of  the  i-hief 
means  of  spreading  infeetion.  Stage  plays  werr  prohibited 
during  the  plague  of  l")(i.S.  In  a  sei-nidii  jircaclii'il  at  i'aid's 
Cross  on  Sunday,  Novendicr  ."ird,  l.")77,  on  the  text,  "  Woe 
to  that  abominable,  tilthy,  and  erncl  city,"  the  preacher  eries 
out  upon  the  play-houses  of  that  day — we  an^  apt  to  think  of 
them  as  very  primitive  —  "Behold  the  sumptuous  theatre- 
houses,  a  continual  monument  of  London's  prodigal  folly  ! 
But  I  imderstand  they  are  now  forbidden  because  of  the 
plague."  Shakespeare's  most  active  time,  when  he  was  pro- 
<lucing  his  historical  pieces  and  his  coniedies,  corresponded  in 
great  part  to  a  remarkaljle  abeyance  of  plague  in  London  In^n 
L594  to  1603.  On  May  I7th,  lilO.S,  before  the  infection  had  risen 
to  a  great  outburst,  his  name  is  joined  in  a  patent  for  the 
Glol)e  Theatre.  But  the  plague  revived  in  the  end  of  liiO.T 
and  continued  somewhat  steadily,  in  the  .stunmers  and  autumns 
at  least,  for  the  next  five  years.  Dekker,  writing  of  the  plague 
in  1G0(3,  says  that  the  playhouses  stand  empty,  with  the  doors 
locked  and  the  Hag  taken  down.  At  the  beginning  of  winter, 
1G07,  the  ]>lague-deaths  having  fallen  to  about  tin/  limit  of 
thirty  in  a  week,  leave  was  given  to  reopen  the  theatres,  .so 
that  the  poor  players  might  make  a  living.  The  ]>eriod  from 
1()03  to  1610  was  more  continnou.s]y  occupied  by  plagu<'  in 
London  than  any  other  in  Shakespeare's  career,  and  tiic 
business  of  the  stage  was  in  like  measure  hindered.  I'lays 
were  given  before  the  Court  or  in  the  houses  of  tiie  iioiiility, 
but  seldom  before  the  populace  in  the  theatres,  unless  it  were 
in  winter.  Perhaps  that  is  a  minor  reason  why  there  appears  to 
be  a  premature  break  in  the  great  dramatist's  career  in 
London,  as  well  as  a  marked  difterence  between  th(>  manner 
of  his  later  and  his  earlier  pieces.  Tliere  was  again  a  long 
interval  free  from  )>lague  in  London,  from  Kilo  to  Kir^.').  which 
corresponds  with  a  jieriod  of  gaiety  and  rapid  growth  :  Imt 
it  does  not  appear  that  Shakespeare's  active  connection  with 
the  London  stage  was  ever  resumed. 


The 
Plague 
of  1625. 


Typhus. 
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Tlie  great  plagno  «>!  Liiiidnii  in  l(i2.3,  which  raised  the 
iiuu'lalilv  of  the  3'L'ar  to  the  enoriuous  total  of  (i.S.OOl,  the 
(Icatiis  by  the  phigiie  lieini;-  41.:iK?.  reprofhiccil  exactlv  the 
events  of  1003 — the  fligiil  of  the  riidior  class,  their  inhfisjiitalile 
reception  in  the  comitry,  the  aLisolute  arrest  of  trade  and 
busincs.s  in  London,  the  streets  as  deserted  at  noon  as  they 
would  ordinarily  be  at  midniylit,  lawlessness  of  the  starving 
population,  the  burials  by  the  cartload  when  infection  was  at 
its  highest  point  of  near  a  thousand  deaths  in  a  da}'  on  certain 
days  of  August.  While  ))lagne  was  the  ])redoniinant  type  of 
zymotic  disease,  and  so  uniform  in  its  characteristics  and  effects 
that  tiie  history  of  it  admits  of  little  variety,  it  was  not  the 
onlv  kind  of  epidemic  sickness  by  whi(;h  those  times  were 
distinguished  from  our  own.  The  years  1622-24  furnish  an 
example  of  a  widely  prevalent  typhus  fever  which  was  in  some 
respects  unlike  the  typhus  of  more  recent  times.  In  kScotland 
its  worst  season  was  the  winter  of  1G22-23,  and  its  otivious 
occasion  a  famine  comparable  to  iine  of  the  great  mecheval 
famines.  But  the  worst  years  of  the  fever  in  England,  1(323 
and  1(524,  do  not  appear,  from  the  tables  of  Thorold  Rogers, 
to  have  been  years  of  famine  prices:  and  it  is  clear  from  letters 
of  the  time  that  no  such  obvious  explanation  of  the  epidemic 
could  be  found.  The  sununer  of  1C24  was  very  hot  and  dry, 
and  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  cucumbers  in  and  near 
London  ;  hence  it  was  thought  that  these  fruits  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fever,  as  they  had  been  watered  out 
of  stagnant  or  half-dried  pools  and  ditches.  "But  that  reason," 
says  a  London  letter,  "  will  reach  no  farther  than  this  town, 
Avhereas  tlie  mortality  is  spread  far  and  near,  and  takes  hold 
of  whole  households  in  many  places."  It  took  away  "  many 
of  good  sort  as  well  as  meaner  people,"  causing  deaths  among 
the  nobility  and  squires  in  their  comitry  houses.  Sir  Theodore 
Maj^erne,  the  king's  physician,  thought  that  it  was  "  not  so 
much  contagious  as  conu.non  through  a  universal  disposing 
cause  " — as  we  suppose  infl^ienza  to  be.  It  was  a  spotted  or 
purple  fever,  attended  with  sleeplessness,  and  fatal  in  a  large 
proportion  of  its  attacks.  It  seems  to  have  corresponded 
most  nearly  in  its  type  and  circumstances  to  the  ill-reputed 
"  Hungarian  fever,"  which  was  peculiar  to  the  sixteenth  century 
and  part  of  the  seventeenth. 
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The  otlier  epideinic  .sickii(>s.s  lliar  lircomes  usually  j)roniinciit    smali-pox, 
in  the  two  tirst  Stuart  rei-us  is  suiall-pox.      Like  the  fever  of 
l(;2o-24,    it    had    luany    vietiuis    in    yood    houses,    and    aniontr 
a(hilts  as  well  as  ehil(h-en.     It   is  heard  of  in   the  Tudor  period, 
but  it  is  elear  that  it  was  then  rousidered  lo  !.,■  an  unimportiint 
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THE    I'LACUE    IN    LOXDOX,    Wl'i. 
(TUtc-patje  to  J.  Tc.ijlor,   "  The  Frare/nU  StnniiLn:'') 

malady,  and  it  was  so  much  associated  wit.li  measles  that  the 
Latin  name  of  small-pox,  variohic,  is  rendered  by  "measles" 
in  the  Elizabethan  vocabulaiy  of  Levins,  who  was  himself  a 
medical  graduate.  An  entry  on  the  margin  of  Trinity  jnirish 
register   at   Chester   opposite   the  year   1(J34   states    that   -for 
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these  two  or  throe  years  divers  c-liildreii  died  nf  sinull-pox  " — 
as  if  that  were  a  novel  thiiii;'.  Tliere  are  ullni-  iVaguieuts  of 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  in  some  eovnitry  [larishes  small- 
pox had  never  heen  seen  at  all  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  that  it  was  a  disease,  as  Willis  says, 
"seldom  epidemical."  It  seems  to  have  begun  to  be  really 
formidable  in  Ijcmdun  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
Lord  Dorchester,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  on  30th 
August,  1()28,  calls  it  "the  popular  disease":  "Your  dear  lady 
hath  suffered  by  the  popular  disease,  but  without  danger,  as  I 
understand  from  her  doctor,  cither  of  death  or  deformity."  In 
that  sunuuer  the  weekly  deaths  from  small-pox  in  London 
were  as  high  as  fifty-eight.  It  was  then  a  tmulile  of  the 
rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  and  an  occasion  of  special 
solicitude  to  the  fair  sex  from  the  risk  that  attended  it  of 
marring  the  beauty  of  the  face. 
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The  social,  like  the  jiolitical  and  religions,  history  of  the 
tirst  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  the  history  of  a  forty 
years'  prej^aration  for  civil  war.  In  the  lives  of  the  leisured 
classes  during  tlie  reign  of  .lames  I.,  the  signs  of  an  age  of 
decadence  are  plainly  visible,  and  tend  to  obscure  the  signs  ot 
an  a[)proaching  regeneration.  Diu'ing  the  reign  of  C'harles  1. 
it  grows  clear  that  tlie  sway  will  be  held  by  the  forces  striving 
to  till  society  with  new  life. 

What  liad  been  gaiety  in  Elizabt'than  society  became 
heartless  frivolity  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Elizabethan  society 
had  found  cohesion  in  a  national  purpose,  and  dignity  and 
sobriety  in  the  consciousness  of  grave  national  danger,  but  in 
the  reign  of  James  only  one  section  of  society  perceived  the 
dangers  now  threatening  England  from  within,  not  from  without : 
liiit  of  that  section  there  were  no  rejiresentatives  at  Court. 
Elizabeth's  Court  had  not  been  free  from  faction  and  intrigue, 
l)ut  she  did  not  choose  as  her  .sole  confidants  greedy,  un- 
scrupulous adventurei-s,  whose  goodwill  had  to  be  gained  by  all 
who  hoped  for  worldly  advantage.  Amid  the  plots  and  counter- 
plots of  James's  reign  no  one  felt  safe :  and  the  sudden  fall  of 
men  occupying  the  highest  position— of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
for  peculation,  of  the  Lord  Keeper   lur   briber}-,  of  the   Lord 
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Chamberlain  and  the  Lord  l'ri\\  Si.il  |ui-  sus|ii'(ir(I  cdniiilicitv 
in  murder — served  to  render  ilie  aiiiidspliciT  cil'  uniiii.il  sus- 
picion denser,  nut  to  clear  it.  The  lew  who,  likr  Ai'ihhislui]) 
Abbot,  tried   to  reconcile  their  duty  as   meu   of  iutcL;rii\    with 


A-N.M,    ol     liK.\.MAUK.     0''''">'!l  W""~-) 
{Bii  permi^sioit  of  the  KUIi'r  liirlliivn.) 


their    duty   as    courtiers    found  their   iuHuence  goiu^   and    their 

lives  clouded. 

In  the  Court  of  James  the   nuiuhcr  of  oiiea  and  notorious  THe 
.,    ,.  Ill  1  1  ■  1    •        1  •      Court  of 

evil  livers  was  o-reat.  and  the  liest,  that    can    be  said   is  tliat    it    james  i. 

was   not  so  bad   as  the  Court  of  Charles  11.'       Most  of  tlu;  old 

nobility   and    peers    of   the    best    type   avoided    tlie   ('oiirl.   an<l 

'    ('/.,  Gardiner,  ii.,   Un,  note 
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spent  tlieir  time  in  travel  or  in  th(!  retirement  of  their  country 
lioiises.'  So  far  as  their  own  married  life  was  concerned,  James 
and  ids  queen  set  a  good  t'xaniplc;  so  too  in  the  bringing  up 
of  tlieir  children  :  but  the  force  of  their  example  was  destroyed 
by  tiie  countenance  they  gave  to  the  worst  offenders.  The 
story  of  tli(>  Somerset  mai'riage  is  an  illustration.  To  heal  a 
Coui't  feud,  James  bi'ought  about  a  marriage  between  the  Earl 
of  Kssex,  aged  fourteen,  and  Lady  Frances  Howard,  aged 
thirteen.  After  the  wedding  the  Earl  was  sent  to  travel  for  a 
few   vears,  and   returned   to  find   that  his   wife   would   not   live 


•J.«IES   I.,    PRINCE    J[ENRY,  AXI)   X   YEOMAN   OF   THE  GUARD   (MS.    Egelton   1200) 


with  him,  and  that  the  king's  favom'ite,  Itoln'rt  C'arr,  Viscount 
Rochester,  was  her  lover.  James,  to  please  C'arr,  was  now  as 
eager  to  procure  a  divorce  as  he  had  been  to  make  the  match, 
and  he  ajipointed  commissioners  to  try  the  case.  After  pro- 
ceedings of  a  revolting  nature,  he  secured  a  verdict  which 
iraplicfl  that  it  lay  in  the  king's  power  to  dissoh-e  the  marriage 
tie  whenever  he  saw  tit.  The  divorce  proceedings  were 
nominally  secret ;  but  their  nature  was  well  known  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  Chamberlain's  letters  show  that  they 
were  town-talk.  The  shameless  wickedness  of  Lady  Essex — 
or  Frances  Howard,  as  she  chose  to  call  herself — was  notorious. 
Yet  when  she  was  married  to  her  lover,  who  had  been  created 

'  lirydges,  "Jlemoirs,"  Preface,   p.  xviii. 
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Earl  of  Soiucrset,  flial  liis  i-aiik  iiiiL;lii  icpial  Ium's,  iiumi  of 
wealth  and  fasliinn  \icil  in  dn  ihr  vimiui^-  couple  lidiioiir. 
Till'  inuiluet  lit  silcli  liicii  (aiiuor.  lie  (Icfilidcd  on  tllO  L;Tonild 
that  tlii'V  ilid  lint  kiiiiw  wlial  we  kiKiw  iiiiw.'  All  thai  I  lirv 
did  inu  kiii>\\-  was  the   tael    tli.it    the  (AmuiIcss  was  aciually,  and 

iiiufdcress.       llrr    iharaeter    they 


Hilt  iiieri'lv 
kiu'w,  lint 
not  know 
victim    was 


ni    tntentiiin, 
they    did 
thai      liei- 

(_)vi.'l'llllf\  . 


Rochester's  fa\-onrite 
(p.  1-2:?).  Overhurv  liad 
helpi'd  liochester  tu 
write  his  love-letters 
to  the  Countess,  but 
opposed  his  marriage. 
The  wretched  a;j'ents  of 
the  Cotnitess,  who  ad- 
ministered the  pciisons 
at  \\VY  direetion,  Avere 
hani^'ed ;  she  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  led 
astray  hy  these  "  base 
))ersons,"  and  James 
pardiine(l  her,  together 
with  her  husband,  who 
was  at  the  time  be- 
heved  to  be  as  guilty 
.IS  his  wife. 

•lames  chose  another 
favourite  more  proflig- 
ate than  Somerset,  and 
busied    himself    with 

more  mat.ch-making.  Only  the  touching  tidelity  of  the  wife, 
whose  affections  he  never  succeeded  in  alienating,  saved 
ISuckingham  from  the  probable  consequences  of  his  faithless 
conduct.  Amongst  the  shameful  mad-hcs  made  by  his  mother 
for  her  children  and  poor  relations,  the  marriage  of  the  un- 
happy   Frances    Coke    to    Buckingham's    half-witted    brother 

1  Cf.  Hpedcling,  "Life  and  Letters  of  Bacon,"  iv.,  :«I2. 

-  \Vin\vooil,  "  Memorials,"  iii.  45ii ;  ami  St.ate  Papers— Domestic,  l.xxii.,  120. 
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(lie  t(inc  111  tlic 


John  iiirtv  be  named  us    conipiumL;- 
in  its  tragic  consoquencns. 
I 'nder  Charles 
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Coiu't  q-reatly  improved.    He 
was  "  temjjerate,  chaste, 
and    serious"    himself; 
and  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutch- 
inson   adds    that    " the 
nnliility   and   rdurtiers, 
who    did    not    quite 
abandon    their    de- 
baucheries,    yet     so 
reverenced  the  king  as 
to    retire    into    corners 
to  practise  them.'     In- 
temperance,    incessant 
s  w ear i n  g,    g am  Id  i  n  g, 
and     dicing    were    no 
longer  countenanced  by 
the  king's  perscjnal  ex- 
ample ;    and   a   serious 
effort  was  made  to  put 
a    stop    to    duelling, 
which    James    I.    had 
discouraged  by  procla- 
mation,    but     without 
result.' 
Unfortunately,    the   queen  was  not   of  opinion  that  moral 
offenders   should    be   l)anished  from  her  Court,  provided  they 
were,  like  Henry  Jermyn,  gay  and  entertaining.     Nor  had  she 
any  eye  for  genuine  merit.     Hence  it  was  that  prudent  women, 
like  Habino'ton's  beloved  wife,  avoided  the  Court : — 

"  Slie  sails  by  tliat  nifk,  tlu'  Court, 
Where  oft  honour  splits  her  mast. 
And  retir'duess  thinks  the  port 
Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast. 
Virtue  safely  canuot  sit 
Where   vice  sits  entlirnu'il  for  wit,- 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  improvement  in  Charles  I.'s 

'  A.  W.  Ward,  ii.,  227,  402  ;  Gardiner,  ii.,  212  ;  Ellis.  "  Letters,"  1st  Series,  iii., 
107;  2nd  Series,  iii.,  233.  -  --Castara"  (Arber),   11135. 
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Court  was  due  Id  I'uril.iuii-al  intlucnccs.  Tlir  I'liritaii  ]iarl\'  il'nl 
not  si'izo  the  opiiortuniiics  atVorded  for  an  attack  on  t 'ourt 
iiuiuorality  which  events  like  I  lie  i'lssex  divorce  and  Overbury 
murder  s^ave,  but  left  the  Court  to  L;d  its  own  way  to  destruction. 
Nevertheless  the  Puritans  were  uctins;  as  a  j)arty  of  social  reform, 
but  it  was  religion  that  hound  ihem  toy-ether  as  a  party.  It  was 
with  them  a  religions  doctrine  that  Chrisiians  as  individuals 
should  strive  to  conform  their  daily  lives  lo  certain  Scriptural 
connuands,  should  practise  a  iraL  and  not  merely  profess  a 
formal  religion:  hence  they  could  not  fail,  ('onsciously  or  un- 
consciously, to  make  the  regeneration  of  sociel\'  an  olijcct.  Even 
their  o])ponents  identified 
Avith  them  all  w\w  attacked 
social  abuses  in  a  serious 
spirit.  Thus  Colonel  Hutch- 
inson's widow  writes : 

'■  If  any  were  grieved  at  the 
dishonour  of  tlie  kingdom,  or  the 
gripinn'  of  tlie  poor,  or  llie  unjust 
oppressions  of  the  subject,  .  .  . 
he  was  a  Puritan ;  if  any,  out  of 
mere  morality  and  civil  lionesty, 
discnunteuaiiced  tlie  aliominations 
of  those  days,  lie  was  a  Puritan ; 
...  in  short,  all  that  cro.ssed  tlie 
views  of  the  needy  courtiers.  .  .  . 
the  lewd  miljility  and  gentr)- — 
whoever  was  zeahius  for  God's 
glory.  .  .  .  could  not  eiidm'e 
blasphemous  oatlis.  ribald  coiiver- 
saticm.  profane  scoii's.  Sabljatli- 
breaking-— whoever  could  endure 
a  sermou,  modest  haliit  or  conver- 
sation, or  anything  good,  all  these 
vrere  Puritans ;  and  if  Puritans, 
tlieu  enemies  to  tlie  king  and 
his  government.  .  .  .  Such  false 
logic  did  the  childreu  of  darli- 
uess  use  to  argue  witli  against  the 
hated  children  of  light." 

In  this  false  logic  lay  the  strengtli  of  the  "  chilch'cn  of  light." 
They  were  able  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  men 
hke  Herbert,  Nicholas  Ferrar  (p.  4li),  and  Crasliaw,  the  devout 
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Romanist  son  of  a  devout  ruril.tn  t'atliui',  who  aimed  at  purity  as 
sincerely  and  were  as  passionately  religious  as  any  Puritan,  were 
e.xfoptions  jiroving  the  rule.  Children  of  darkness,  like  Charles 
I.  and  Strafl'onl,  were  leading  ha])py,  unstained  married  lives;  it 
was  not  only  Cromwell  who  could  hear  from  his  wife,  "  My  life  is 
but  half  a  life  in  your  absence,  did  not  the  Lord  make  it  up 
in  llimsclf " — or  coidd  write  to  her,  as  he  does  from  the  field  of 
Dunbar,  "Thou  art  dearer  to  mc  than  any  creature — let  that 
sutKce."  Cn  the  other  hand,  there  were  Puritans  as  well  as 
Cavaliers  in  who.se  hearts  Milton's  arguments  in  favour  of 
divorce,  where  there  is  "  indisposition,  unfitness,  or  contrariety  of 
mind,"  would  awaken  response.  Puritans  and  Cavaliers  ahke 
were  ready  to  advise  their  children,  "  J.et  not  your  fancy  overrule 
your  necessity,"  "  Where  passion  and  affection  sway,  that  man  is 
deprived  of  sense  and  understanding,"^  though  perhaps  no 
Puritan  had  the  candour  to  say,  "  I  mean  to  marry  ray  daughter 
to  £-2.000  a  year."-' 

Religious  doctrine  may  not  help  men  to  secure  domestic 
peace,  but  it  helped  the  Puritans  to  resist  social  vice.  Intemper- 
ance had,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  reached  such  a  point  that  men 
of  Elizabeth's  Court,  where  there  had  been  indecorum  enough, 
were  shocked  to  see  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  James  I.'s  Court 
rolling  about  in  a  state  of  intoxication.''  The  secretary  of  the 
Venetian  ambassador  observes  that  after  a  royal  entertainment 
such  a  rush  was  made  for  the  supper-table  that  it  was  upset  and 
all  the  food  was  scattered.' 

The  prevalence  of  intempenuice  was  a  lavourite  subject  with 
Puritan  writers,  and,  witliout  directly  attacking  the  Court  foi 
encouraging  it,  their  animosity  to  the  fashionable  vice  was  made 
clear.  James's  fine  of  five  shillings  for  di-unkenness  was  not 
calculated  to  do  much  good.  In  ItiSS  Prynne  dedicated  his 
"Healthes:  Sicknesse,"  a  tract  against  the  drinking  of  healths, 
to  King  Charles,  and  urged  him  to  forbid  his  "health"  to  be 
made  "  the  daily  table-compliment,  grace,  and  fii'st  salute  of 
every  jovial  courtier."     He  asks,  "  Is  it  not  an  affront  to  his 


'  Gardiner,  ii..  91,  quoting  Sir  W.  Monson's  advice  to  liis  eldest  son. 
-  "  Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family,"  ii.,  349. 

^  Harring-ton.    -'Xugae  Antiquae,"  i.,  S4H,   on  the  visit  of  Christian  IV.   of 
Denmark,  the  queen's  brotlier. 

■*  Busino,  quoted  in  Furnivall's  •'  Harrison,''  p.  .59*. 
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Majesty  to  have  liis  naim"  ]irnlanr(l  in  cNrry  ta|ili()iiso.  iinliallowed 

pLiees,  unwdrthy  of  so  holy  a  luuiii!  '  "     'rriii|iiTaiu:e,  liu  savs,  is 

vilitied    under    opprobrious    names,    as    i'uriianisin.   preeisenoss, 

singularity,   clownishness  :   tiie   solior  are  sad    ami   (lis( i.'iitrd 

persons,    branded    as     i'uritans,    hypoc^rites,    ])recisians,    stoics, 

humorists;    the   last   a  fashionable   slang   word,  with  a  variety 

of  meanings.' 

Nor    was    it    intemperance    in    drink    aluuc    that   gave    the  court 

Puritans  grovuid  for  an  attack  on  ( 'ouri  abuses      ji  was  often  the  ^^'■'^^''' 
.        „  agance. 

pressmg  necessity  for  money  to  keep  up  thr  nianv  extravagant 

entertainments  and  other  aristocratic  excesses  -  that  led  men  of 

otherwise  innocent  life  astray.     To  procure  mone3%  the  king,  the 

queen,    and   thcii-  cotuxiers   used  every  device,     .lames   himself 

anxiously  pres.sed  his  queen  to  make  a  will.'  lest    her  favourite 

attendants  should  seize  her  jewels  on  her  death:  and  the  event 

proved  the  soundness  of  the  advice,  which  she  did  not   follow-. 

While  courtiers  were  reduced  to  pilfering,'  the  king  and  (pieen 

ran  deeply  into  debt.     The  entertainments  which  {"Elizabeth  had 

made  her  courtiers  provide  for  her,  they  were  generous  enough 

to  provide  for  their  courtiers  at   the  expense  of  their  creditors. 

James  and  Anne,  accustomed  to  Scotch  penury,  were  deliglited 

with  the  masque  J^ord  Spencer  provided  for  them  at  Altliorp  on 

their  journey  south,  and  from  that  time  Anne  began  to  mai-;e 

Court  theatricals  the  object  of  lier  existence."' 

As   it  was  not  so  nmch  acting  that  she  cared  for  as  fancy-  Masques 

dress  and  dancing,  the  form   of  entertainment  known  as  the 

"masque"   was    developed    to    its    utmost   possibilities.     Music. 

dancing,  and  transformation  scenes  were  its  princijial  features; 

and  the  masque  resembled  the  modern  opera  in  .several  respects, 

differing  from  it   mainiv  in   the  absence  of  plot.     A  "mascpie" 

was  generally  given  to  celebrate  a  particular  event:  a  marriage, 

a  birthday,  the  visit  of  an  ambassador,  or  other  festive  occasion; 

and  in  that  case  some  representation  ol'  the  (.'oiirt  in  allegcjrical 

form  served  instead  of  a  connected  story.     Daniel,  Jonson,  and 

Campion  were  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  masque  libretti. 

'Jonson.  ■■Works."  od,  Cunniiiyjham.  i..  (17. 

-  Cf.    Birch,    "Jlemoirs    of    the    Court    of    t'harles    I.."    i.,    ^n  ;    Winwood, 
"  Memorials,"  iii..  4:i-t. 

^  Halliwell-Philli]i.s.   "Letiters  of  the  Kin^s."   ii..   \T1. 

^  Cr.   Elli.s.  -OriLiinal  Letters."   1st  Series,  iii..   i:ic. 

^  Cf.  Bentivot,'lio.  quoted  in  Aikin.  "Court  of  Jiunes  I.,"  i.,  'A'Ai. 
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Iniy;o  .loiies  was  far  llio  most  t'anious  sceue- 
paintoi-  and  iiiacliinist. :  and  in  his  hands  the 
transfonuation  scene  developed  to  a  perfec- 
tion then  thonght  very  iistonishing.  The 
inventor  of  dances  Giles,  the  lutanist  Ferra- 
bosco,  and,  in  Charles  I.'s  reim,  the  musician 
Henry  Lawes  were  not  less  important  col- 
laborators. Even  learned  antiquaries  like 
Selden  were  consulted  for  costumes.^ 

The   first   of  Ben   Jonson's    masques,    in 
which    the    (pieen    herself    acted,    was    the 
Mas(|ii('  lit  ISiackness,"  pla^yed  on  Twelfth  Night,  in  the  banquet- 
ing-hiill.  \\liiteliall,  1606.     The  queen  and  the  Court  ladies  and 

their  faces  and  arms, 
Ethiopians.  Jonson 
scenic  adjuncts : — 

was  (li'.iwii  a  ■  laiult- 
siiiall  wdods  and  liere 
fillpd  with  liuutinofs ; 
flcial  sea  was  sceu  to 
waves  tliat  seemed  to 
the  liiHows  to  lirako. 
six  tritons.  .  .  .  (Fruiii 
out  I  (111  wires]  certain 
if  earned  liv  the  wind.)"' 


gentlemen  blacked 
.and  appeared  as 
thus    describes    the 

"First,  fin-  the  seene 
scliap.'  eonsi-jfiiifj  of 
and  there  a  void  phiee 
wliieli  falhiiif,  an  arti- 
shoot  fiirlli  .  .  .  witli 
move,  and  in  some  [daees 
In  front  .  .  .  were  phieeil 
tlieir  hacks  were  home 
light  iiioeesof  taffeta,  as 


BALI,AI)    SIXIIEU. 


Oeeanus  and  Niger  rode  on  sea-horses  behind,  and  intro- 
duced the  chief  performers  seated  in  a  shell  of  mother-of-pearl, 
moving  up  and  down  on  the  waves,  the 
whole  shell  being  brilliantly  lit.  All  this 
was  "of  Master  Inigo  Jones:  his  design 
and  act."  Sir  IJudley  Carleton  writes 
concerning  this  scene  in  a  carping  spirit: — 

"  There  was  a  .yreat  engine  at  tlie  lower  end 
of  the  voom,  which  liad  motion,  and  in  it  were 
the  iniaifes  of  sea-horses,  with  other  terrible 
fishes.  .  .  .  Tlie  indecoi-um  was  that  there  was 
all  fisli  and  no  water." 

The  appearance  of  the  queen  and  the 
Countess  of  Bedford,  Ladies  Suftblk,  Rich, 

'  Masson's  "  Life  of  Milton,"  i..  544. 
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and  others,  lie  deseribes  as  -  ricli.  Imi   Inn  li^lit  and  coiu-tesan- 
like  for  sueh  great  ones." ' 

After  songs  from  mermaids,  and  classical  verse  from  tlie 
river-gods, '■  the  moon  was  discoverccl  in  the  iipjicr  ))ari  of  tlu; 
house,"  on  a  silver  throne,  in  a  heaven  of  blue  siiiv  set  with 
stars  of  silver.  The  scallop-shell  drew  to  land,  and  the  ladies, 
led  by  the  queen,  danced  on  shore,  each  coup](^  presenting 
their  fan.s.  Joined  by  the  gentlemen,  they  daneetl  several 
"  measures  and  corantos,"  then  back  into  the 
shell,  and,  with  a  full  chorus,  went  out. 

In  the  "  Masque  of  Beaut}',"  the  scene  was 
an  island  floating  on  calm  water,  and  suitable 
dresses  were  invented  lor  the  embodiment  of 
"  Splendor,  Serenitas,  Genninatio,  Ltetitia,"  and  ^ 
so  forth.  The  masque  was  remarkable  for  its 
elaborate  dances,  and  for  the  "  macliine  of  the 
spectacle,"  representing  a  globe — 

'■  Filled  with  <>oimtTiiis,  and  tliiisc  jj-ildod  ;  wlien?  flic 
sea  was  exjii-essed,  heightened  with  silver  waves.  This 
stood.  01-  rather  Imiig  (for  no  axle  was  sei^i  to  snjijiort 
it),  and.  turning-  softl}-,  discovered  the  first  uias(mc. 
wliich  was  of  the  men,  sitting  in  fair  eunniosition,  within 
a  mine  of  sevei'al  metals  ;  to  which  the  lights  were  so 
placed  as  no  one  was  seen,  but  seemed  as  if  only  Reason  with  the  splenduur 
of  lier  crown  illumined  the  whole  grot." 

To  the  invention  of  marvels  of  this  kind  the  aristocratic 
world  devoted  its  most  serious  attention.-  Bacon  made  the 
masque  the  subject  of  an  essay,  wherein  he  names  the  colours 
that  show  be.st  by  candle-light,  and  observes  that — 

■'  Oes  or  spangs.  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  so  they  are  <if  most  glory. 
As  for  rich  embroidery,  it  is  lost,  ami  n(jt  discerned.  .  .  .  Let  anti- 
masques  (generally  comic  and  satirical)  not  he  long;  they  liave  been 
commonly  of  fools,  fatyrs,  baboons,  wild  men,  antics,  beasts,  sprites,  witches, 
ethiops,  pigmies,  turquets,  nyui]ilis,  rustics,  cupids,  statues  moving,  and  the 
like.  As  for  angels,  it  is  not  comical  enough  to  put  them  in  anti- 
masques;  and  anything  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  gi;ints,  is  on  the  otlier 
side  as  unfit."' 

Sometimes  it  was  arranged  to  till  the  scene  "with  sweet 
odours   suddenly  coming  forth,  without  any  drops  tailing;    in 

'  Winwood's  "  Memorials."  ii.,  44.  -  "  €/',  Donne's  "  Letters,"  xxxvi. 
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such  ii  company,  as  tliere  is  steam  and  heat,  things  of  great 
pleasure  and  refreslunent." '  Bacon  got  the  Inns  of  Court  to 
five  a  masque  for  the  Somerset  wedding  at  his  expense,  and 
he  spent  £2,000  upon  it,  without,  liowever,  giving  great  satis- 
faction to  his  audience. 
Dancine.  "  Turning  dances  into  figure,"  Bacon  held  to  be  "  a  childish 

curiositv":  but  such  dances  were  greatly  admired.  The  dances 
of  all  countries  found  acceptance :  brawls,  pavins,  measures, 
the  canary  dance,  the  coranto,  the  lavolto,  jigs,  galliards, 
fancies,-  were  all  favourites.  Busino,  chaplain  to  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  records  that,  in  a  masque  got  up  by  Prince  Charles 
(1617-1!S),  the  dancers  began  to  flag,  and  the  king  shouted 
in  anger,  "Why  don't  you  dance?  What  did  you  make  me 
come  here  for  ?  Devil  take  you  all — dance  ! "  All  the  cavaliers 
were  worn  out  ;  but,  on  hearing  this,  Buckingham  sprang 
forward,  and  "  cut  a  score  of  lofty  and  very  minute  capers  with 
so  nuich  grace  and  agility  that  the  king  was  delighted,  and 
houoiu'ed  the  marquis  by  a  display  of  extraordinary  affection, 
patting  his  face."  The  Prince  of  Wales,  owing  to  his  youth, 
"  has  not  much  wind  as  yet,  but  he  cut  a  few  capers  very 
gracefully." 

Henrietta  Maria  vras  not,  like  Anne,  content  with  merely 
dressing  up  and  dancing;  she  conmiitted  a  long  jiart  in  a 
pastoral  play  to  memory  in  order  to  perfect  herself  in  the 
English  tongue,''  and  acted  on  the  Court  stage.  In  1629 
French  women  had  acted  on  the  public  stage,  and  ou  the 
thi'ee  occasions  of  their  appearance  were  hissed  off.  Tom 
Coryat,  in  his  "Crudities"  (1611),  says  he  heard  of  women 
acting  in  public  in  London,  but  never  saw  them  do  so  before 
he  went  to  Italy. 
^d"«f'^™  Almost  inunediately  after  the  queen's  ap|)earance,  Prynne 
stage.  published    "  Histriomastix,"    the    fruit    of  seven    years'    labour, 

a  work  which  embodied  the  prevalent  Puritan  opinion  ou 
dramatic  performances.  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  the  Piu'itaii 
Stubbes  held  that  some  plays  were  "  very  honest  and  com- 
mendable exercises,"  and  "  may  be  used  in  time  and  place 
convenient  as  conducible  to  example  of  life  and  reformation 
of  manners " :   but  the  gross   corruption   of    the   seventeenth- 

•  Bacon's  Essay  No.  37.  -  Drake.  "Shakespeare  and  his  Times,"  ii..  173- 

3  Strickland,  "  Queens  of  England."  viii.,  C9. 
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century  stage  drove  Pryniio  and  llie  inujoiity  of  the  Puritan 
party  to  extremer  views.  Prynne,  grieved  to  hear  that  the 
40, ()()()  play-books  printed  in  the  hist  two  years  are  "  more 
ven(Uble  than  the  choicest  sermons,"  set  to  work  to  amass 
evidence  from  the  early  Fathers,  Canon  Law,  and  Christian 
and  pagan  writers  of  all  times,  to  show  that  all  actors,  play- 
wrights, and  theatre-goers  wei'e  "  sinful,  heathenish,  lewd,  and 
ungodly."  The  tone  of  ])cdantry  which  runs  through  Prynne's 
volume  is  not  a  little  characteristic  of  Stuart  as  compared 
with  Elizalicthan  Puritanism.  It  was  his  remarks  on  women- 
actors  that  made  his  work  iamous ;  while  he  condemned  to  per- 
dition men  wln)  wear  women's  clothes,^  women  acting  women's 
parts  wei'e  to  him  infinitely  more  offensive.  The  information 
which  siuumonr<l  him  before  the  Star  Chamber  says  that — 

"  Tliciiin'li  I  lir  nutliiir  kiii'W  tliat  till'  C^iii'cii  ami  tlic  Ldl'ds  uf  tlie  CouiK-il 
were  frcqiiontly  present  at  tluwe  diverhioiis,  yot  ho  liail  railed  against  plays, 
masques,  daiieiiitj.  Maypoles.  Cliristiuas-keepius'.  dressing  houses  with  ivy, 
festivals,  etc.,  and  [tliat]  lie  liad  aspersed  the  Queen  and  cninniended  faetious 
persons. "- 

In  consequence  he  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  ears,  and  the 
sentence  was  executed  in  1634  without  an\-  marked  popular 
demonstration.  Three  years  later,  when  he  and  BastAvick  and 
Burton  were  sentenced  with  further  severity  for  -^vorks  on 
Church  government,  the  populace  treated  them  as  martyrs. 
The  immediate  result  of  Prynne's  work  was  to  infuse  the 
Court  with  new  enthusiasm  for  j^lays  and  masques.  The 
queen  acted  again,  in  Fletcher's  Faithful  Slu'pherdei^s;  and  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  united  to  give  a  masque  which  cost 
£21,000.'  Though  Prynne  had  singled  out  Lincoln's  Inn  for 
special  commendation  because  the  Benchers  forbade  public 
dice-play  in  their  halls,  and  did  not  keep  Bacchanalian 
Christinases  and  Grand  D  lys  on  Sundays,  Lincoln's  Inn  joined 
with  the  others, 
comus."  Two  years  after  the  publication  of  "  Hislriomastix, "  Milton 

wrote  "  Comus,  a  Masque,"  which,  whether  it  was  deliberately 
so  intended  or   not,  was  both  an  ansv/er  to  Prynne  and  a  con- 

'  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Cambridge  undergraduates  could  l)e 
induced  to  wear  female  dress  on  the  stage.  .Tonson's  •'  Works,"  ed.  Cunningham, 
ii-,  ^07.  =  Neal,  "  History  of  the  Puritans,"  il.,  262. 

^  Whitelocke,  "  Memorials,"  mib  nitiio  li>Si. 
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(leiniiation  of  the  tashioniiblo  tlirativ.  Wrilh'ii  loi-  I  lie  Ky-ortiiii 
family,  intellectual,  iieeoniplished  i{oyalists  of  i-iio  best  type 
—the  part  of  the  Lady  played  by  Lady  Alice  Eu'ei-tou— it 
bears  witness  to  the  jj^reat  possibilities  that  underlay  the 
Puritanism  which  was  above  party,  and  shows  what  force  lay 
ill  the  hands  of  the  Puritan  who  could   retain  his  intrllerfual 


Ih^  MmjJcK.-   ^nJf,eoi;C-  /^/^mnfy  iMg  '''&  /V.'/*  • 


ii?ii  uftiA  //i,"/.  ■■,'.'  y  /t^r^r  ^irt*!' fiy^/ . 


A      r  R  O  M  I  S  E      A  .\  U     A      T  It  I  I  M  I'  11. 
(From  an  engraving  by  W.  Hollar.) 

freedom  and  his  moral  magnanimity,  liut  the  Puiifan  party 
remembered  that  the  Court  had  thrown  in  its  lot  with  a 
corrupt  dramatic  literature,  that  Prynnc  had  lost  his  ears  for 
"  Histriomastix,"  and  only  the  death  of  the  drama  could  avenge 
liiiii.  ]!y  ail  ordinance  of  September  2nd,  1()42,  all  theatres 
were  closed.  Piu'itan  weaknesses  harl  been  lashed  too  severely 
on  the  stage  for  Puritans  to  remember  that  tlu;  stage,  polluted 
as   it  was,  had  never  spared  the  follies  of  tin;  courtiers.     The 
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draiiuilists  had  jiut  u.sud  the  wea|i()ii  oi  banter  without  eti'eet, 
lull  ill  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  that  counted  for  Httle  against 
the  corrupting  moral  influence  undoubtedly  exercised  b}-  many 
ol'  the  popular  plays.' 

The  excessive  bitterness  shown  in  the  Puritan  attack  on  the 
drama  was  characteristic  also  of  their  attack  on  dancing,  dicing, 
and  card-playing.  Stubbes  believed  these  amusements  to  be 
capable  of  a  legitimate  use  ;  the  Puritans  of  New  England  held 


THE    ll.U,L,    Lrill.dW    <ASTLE. 
(/»    v'hich    "  Cofinis"    was    first   performed.) 

it  impossible  that  they  could  ever  be  innocent  recreations,  and 
forbade  them  by  law.-  Whatever  aimisement  or  sport  James  I. 
specially  enjoyed  incurred  Puritan  dislike.  He  was  absurdly 
fond  of  hunting  ■'  (with  dogs,  not  with  guns  and  bows,  for  that 
he  held  "  a  thievish  kind  of  sport "  *  ),  so  much  so  that  even  his 
courtiers   wearied   of  it.     Cock-fighting  he  also  patronised,  and 


'  A,  VV.  Ward.  "Hist.  Eug.  Dramatic  Poetry"  ; 

-  Palfrey,  "  History  of  New  En^'land,"  i.,  299. 

'  R3'e.  '■  Englan(i_  as  Seen  by  Forei^'uers,"  241. 

*  "Basilicon  Doron  "  (Roxburglie  Club). 


also  Gardiner, 
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bear-  and 
Puritans.  '■ 

Many  sports  which  as  sports  they  (Ud  not  condemn  ■  liave  sabbat 
ceased  to  exist  because  the  Puritans  condemned  their  use  on 
Sundays,  the  only  day  on  which  working  people  enidd  ))ractiso 
them  reguhxrly.  The  cpiestion  of  Sabbatarianism  \\as  I  lie  first 
occasion  of  open  confiict  between  the  Court  and  the  Puritans 
on  a  social  question.  The  Puritans  triinii]ilic(l  wiien,  in  1618, 
the  Declaration  of  Sports  was  withdrawn,  a  tier  the  relusal  of 
Puritan  clergy  such  as  William  Gouge,  to  read  it  from  tJK! 
pulpit  as  directed.     Eeissucd  by  Cjiarles  in  Ki:}:?,  it  was  bin-ned 
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public!}'  in  ilay,  lO-iS,  and  all  persons  were  foi-bidden,  umler 
heavy  penalties,  to  be  present  on  the  Lord's  Day  at  any  wrest- 
ling, shooting,  bowling,  ringing  of  bells  for  pleasure,  masques, 
wakes,  church-ale  games,  dancing,  or  other  pastime. 

Just  as  religion  drove  the  Puritans  to  social  reform,  it  droM'  Dress. 
them  to  dress  reform.  The  Puritan  doctrine  on  the  vestment 
controversy  had  its  application  to  lav  eostniiie.  I'rido  in  a])parel 
is  condemned  by  many  Scriptural  te.xts,  and  opposition  \n  the 
excessive  extravagance  which  characterised  the  Coun  jiariy, 
especially  under  James  I.,  made  the  Puritan  strictly  utilitarian 
in  his  dress.      The  abrupt  change  from  the  ridiculous  bombasted 

1  Rye.  123-4.  =   r/.  Tlir  Alr/irmist.  Ill  ,  ii.  :  acted  IDIO. 

3  Cf.  Col.  Hiitehinson'.s  "Life,"  ed.  Firtli.  i.,  32.  etc. 
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breeches  aod  wlieel  t'artliing-alfs  otMamus  l.'s  rcigii  to  the  .simple' 
but  rich  and  elegant  dress  whicli  we  associate  with  the  poi-traits 
of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria  was  probaMy  due  rather  to 
one  of  those  sudden  reactions  wiiich  rule  fashion  than  to  the 
influence  of  Puritan  feeling,  and  perhaps  also  to  Charles  l.'s 
refined  taste,  whicli  contrasted  strongly  with  his  father's  care- 
lessness. Henrietta,  too,  had  taste  in  dress,  whereas  Anne 
had  none.  In  .laines's  reign  it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid 
ladies,  ami  cncii  gcntlcinen,  to  coiiic  in  •■  vardingalcs "  '  to 
nia.sques,  when  the  audience  had  to  be  tightly  packed,  and  this 
may  have  led  to  their  permanent  abolition.  The  "  bravery  "  of 
a  Jacobean  gallant  did  not  differ  in  its  main  features  from 
that  of  an  Elizabethan ;  it  was  chiefly  in  accessories  that  he 
showed  his  ingenuity.  Colours  were  now  more  carefull}' 
chosen;  white  .satin  embroidered  with  silver,-  pearl  and  peach 
colour,  flame  and  orange-tawny  were  among  the  favourites, 
liuft's  were  starched  with  coloured  starch,  and  the  yellow 
starch,  invented  by  Mrs.  Anne  Turner,  the  agent  of  the 
Countess  of  .Somerset's  plots,  was  held  in  nnich  esteem,  till  it 
\vas  ordered  that  she  should  be  hanged  in  a  cobweb-lawn  rufl'  of 
her  own  dyeing.  The  length  and  pattern  of  garters,  shoe-roses, 
boot-fringes,  the  jewel  and  feathers  and  band  in  the  hat,  were 
crucial  points  in  male  costume.  A  gentleman's  love-lock  or 
locks,  their  frizzling  and  powdering,  the  ribbons  with  which  they 
were  tied,  and  tlieir  position  on  the  shoulder,  a  la(lj''s  frontlet 
and  side  cui-ls.  were  anxious  matters,  and  when  Nature  refused 
to  provide  the  needful  means,  ])erfume<l  pei'ukes  and  periwigs 
were  worn.  Perfume  was  held  in  high  esteem,  partly  as  a 
preventive  of  the  plague.  No  lady  or  gentleman's  dress  was 
coni])lete  without  "  pomander-chains  "  of  civet  and  musk,  or 
the  "  casting-bottle "  of  perfume,  nor  without  a  mirror  in  the 
hat  or  elsewhere  on  the  ]ierson. 
Masks.  The  mask,  always  an  imjiortant  item  in  a  dis.solute  Court, 

was  an  essential  for  ladies  upon  all  public  occasions,  even  for 
hunting.  Unmasked  ladies  were  "  barefaced  "  and  iimnodest, 
imlcss,  like  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  they  could  aiiord  to  defy 
fashion.  Chamberlain  writes  that  in  1613  that  lady,  one  of  the 
best  in  Anne's  Court,  "  forbears  painting,  which,  they  say,  makes 
her  look  somewhat  strangely  among  so  many  vizards,  which, 

'  Birch,  "  Court  and  Times  of  James  I.,"  i.,  22S.  -  Rye.  cxxviii. 
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t,oc;etlK'r  with  llicir  frizzled,  powili  rcc 
Indies]  look  all  alike."  Jk-sides  masking  and  paintinj,',  pati^li- 
in<f  with  stars  of  mastie  or  black  taffcty  was  fashionalilo. 
Jinsino  tells  how  he  went  to  the  theatr(\  and  was  "scarcely 
seated  ere  a  very  elegant  dame,  hut  in  a  mask,  came  and 
placed  herself  beside  him."  She  tried  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion, and  showed  him  "  some 
line  diamonds  on  her  fingers, 
repeatedly  taking  off  no 
fewer  than  three  gloves, 
which  were  worn  one  over 
the  other." 

"  This  lady's  budice  was  of 
yellow  .saliu  richly  erabvoidered, 
1 101-  petticont  of  gold  tissue  with 
stripes,  her  rolie  of  red  velvet 
with  a  raised  pile,  lined  with 
yellow  muslin  with  broad  stripes 
of  pure  gold.  She  wore  an  apron 
of  point  laee  of  various  patterns  : 
licr  head-tire  was  highly  perfumed, 
and  the  collar  of  wliite  satin  be- 
neath the  delicately  wrought  ruff, 
struck  me  as  extremely  pretty."  ' 

In  e.vcess  of  jewellery 
and  extravagantly  rich  dress, 
Buckingham  rivalled  Eliza- 
beth herself : — 

'"It  was  common  with  liiiii  at 
any  ordinary  dancing  to  have  his 
clotlies  trimmed  witli  great  dia- 
mond buttons,  atd  to  have  diamond 
hat-bands,  cockades,  and  eai'- rings; 
to  l)e  yoked  with  great  and  manifold  knots  of  pearl.  ...  At  his  going 
over  to  Paris  in  Kill.")  he  had  twenty-seven  suits  of  clothes  made,  the 
richest  that  embroidery,  lace,  silk,  velvet,  gold,  and  gems  could  contriliute, 
one  of  which  was  a  white,  uncut  velvet,  set  all  o^er,  both  suit  and  cloak, 
with  diamonds,  valued  at  £14.<l()(l.  besides  a  great  feather,  stuck  all  over 
with  diamonds,  as  were  also  liis  sword,  girdle,  hat-band  and  spurs."" 

Whatever  was   in   fashion  was  what   a  Turitan  would  not 

'  FurnivaU's  "  Harrison."  p.  •')(;*. 

-  Halliwell-Phillips.  '-Letters,"  ii..  2(i4.  ,i,itr. 
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wore  ii  large  t'allinjf 
hand;  wlirn  ■  pickiulillies  "  (rnfts)  were  diii  .if  request  (IG.SS), 
and  widi'  talliuL;-  hands  of  dclicatr  lawn  cdnx'd  with  fine  lace 
came  in.  hf  wurc  a  \rry  small  I. ami.  i-'ashinnablc  shoes  were 
wide  at  the  toe:  his  were  sliiirp.  '  l-'asliionabie  stockings  were, 
as  a  rule,  of  any  colour  exeei)t  black:  his  w(M'e  Mack.  His 
garters  were  short,  and,  before  all,  his  liair  was  .short.  I'lveii 
at    the    end    of    Elizabeth's    reign,    short    hair    was    a    mark    of 


'■  Round 
heads." 


III.OVES    TKMI\    JAMF.S    I. 
(Asliinttlftni  Mitsnim,  Oxford.) 

Puritanism.  In  1599  Jonson  speaks  in  Krcrji  Man  Out  <if  His 
Hamour  of  Puritans  having — 

"Religion   in   tlieir  g.'iniii'nts.  anil   tlicir  liair 
Cut  .slicirtcr  tliaii  tlieir  eyebrciw.-;." 

When  "love-locks"  were  worn,  no  form  of  hair-dressing  was 
to  the  Puritan  mind  more  unlovely  :  in  rryime's  eyes  it  was 
"  that  bush  of  vanity  whereby  the  Devil  leads  and  holds  men 
captive."     In   Ul-tl   the  term  "  Hoimdheail  "  e.ame  in,-'  after  the 

'  Fairliolt,  ed.  Dillon,  i.,  .'iiKS,  (luorin^'   lininii  mmi'^'s. 
-  t'larendon,  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  iv.,  121. 
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lirst  coiitliet  between  the  I'lirilans  ami  I  lie  iiiduutud  t'oree  of 
the  Court  paity,  who  honcelorth  were  "  Caviiliers." 

■•  Wlial   crc-iturr's   lliis,  willi  liis  shiii-t  luiirs, 
His  littlr   l),-niil  ;iii(l    liiin-c   long  eai's  ?  " — 

a  Uoiuidhead,  whose  iiiit'asliionuMo  exposure  of  his  cars  made 
thcni  seeui  jiretcmaturaJl}-  l-dV^Q.  Sir  1'.  Warwick,  describing- 
Cromwell's   appearaini;   in    1(140,  .says: — 

"His  liiuni  w.-is  jilaiii.  and  not  very  clean;  tliere  were  specks  of  blood 
on  lii.s  little  band,  not  much  larger  than  his  collar ;  liis  liat  had  no 
hat -band,  and  liis  sword  stuck  close  to  his  side," 

instead  of  swinoiuo-  in  the  fashionable  sash.  CrouiweH's  hair, 
however,  was  not   close-cropped. 

Though  the  Puritans  did  not  approve  of  delicate  or  stanhetl 
linen,  they  allowed  their  shirts  to  be  eiidiroidered  with  texts — 

"SiK'  is  a  Puritan  at   her  needle  too; 
She  works  reliii'ious   ijettieoats." 

The  flramatists  were  never  tired  of  making  fun  of  the  Puritan 
women,  whoso  trades  were  often  those  created  bv  the  ver}' 
fashions  they  condemned.  They  were  feather-makers,  tire- 
women and  starchers,  Imgle-makers,  French-fashioners,  and 
('onf(>('t-inakers.  Randolph  makes  a  mendier  of  the  "  sanctified 
li-;Uernity,"  Mrs.  Flowerdale,  appear  on  the  stage  carrying 
feathers,  pins,  and  looking-glasses  to  .sell  in  tlie  |)lay-house, 
and  the  words  jjut  into  her  mouth  are — 

"See,  brother,  how  the  wicked  thi-ong  and  crowd 
To  works  of  vanity  !     Not  a  nook  or  corner 
In  all  this  house  of  sin,  this  cave  of  filthiness. 
This  den  of  spiritual  thieves,  but  it  is  stuffed, 
Stuffed,  and  stuffed  full,  as  is  a  cushion. 
Of  tlie  lewd  reprobate  !  " 

Though  the  strength  of  the  Pm-itan  ])arty  lay  chietly  in  the 
middle  classes,  it  included  men  and  women  of  all  ranks :  and 
the  eccentricities  of  dress  and  manners  adopted  by  zealots, 
though  strictly  characteristic  of  the  party  attitude,  were  not 
adojited  by  all  its  members.  Men  like  Francis,  Duke  of 
Bedford ;  his  son-in-law,  Greville,  Lord  Brooke ;  the  Earl  of 
Essex ;  the  Earl  of  Warwick— all  members  of  the  Puritan  party ; 
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and  iiiimIi'imIcs  like  Lord  :iiiil  Lady  l''alkland.  wt-n-  less  concerned 
wiili  those  accessory  opinions  \\liicli  I'ln-itanism  drew  to  itself 
liy  a  kind  of  e]ectiv('  atiinity  liian  with  rnrilanisni  as  a  jiohtical 
creed.  'I'he  nmdorates  of  hoih  jiariies  li\cd  orenerallv  in  tiie 
cotnitry,  in  retirement,  and  (hd  mil  alleiii|ii  Id  intlnence  any  I'lit 
the  family  circle.     If  ruritan,  they   were  not  all 


COSTUiME    OF    .\    LAIiV    AM)    A    I'lUI,!)    (M.S.    A.kl.   \a.m;). 


'■  Scaiidalisi'd  at  toy.s. 
As  babies,  liobby-liorsos,  |>ii)ipot -plays  "; ' 

if  Royalist,  they  did  not  all  dress  like  lliickinn'ham,  or  behave 
like  the  George  Uoriny's,  father  and  sun.  It  was,  however,  the 
conduct  of  people  of  that  type  that  drove  a  ^irl  like  Araiiella 
Stuart  to  call  herself  a  Puritan. - 

'lien  Junsuu.  '■  Barllmluimu-   Fair."   ICill. 
-  E.  T.  Bradley,  "Arabella  Stuart,"  i.,  137. 
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More  truly  tyi)ii!;il  of  tlie  Icacting  men  among  the  courtiers 
Avas  such  .1  man  as  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  husband 
of  Mary  Sidney — cidtivated.  accomplished,  possessed  of  the  tact 
which  comes  of  good  ln'ecding,  rich  enough  to  live  without  the 
favour  of  favourites,  willing  to  serve  the  Court,  but  under  no 
obligations  to  it,  a  patron  of  letters  not  merely  for  fashion's  sake; 
but  witlial  "  not  without  some  alloy  of  vice,"  over  indulgent  in 
pleasure,  and  wanting  in  moral  dignity.' 

To  speak  only  of  the  attitude  of  extremists  in  a  social 
struggle  is  to  caricature  the  history  of  social  life.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  true  that  the  social,  like  the  political,  history  of  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  is  the  history  of  a  struggle  between 
opposing  parties,  a  struggle  so  deadly  that  there  could  be  no 
compromise.  There  was  no  hope  that  the  one  party  could 
slowly  influence  the  other,  each  taking  of  the  other's  best ;  it 
was  war  to  the  knife.  The  non-combatants  no  doubt  exceeded 
the  combatants,  as  is  usual  in  all  times  of  strife ;  but  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  combat  that  gives  the  social  life  of  the  early 
Stuarts  its  peculiar  character. 

From  the  time  of  James's  accession  the  struggle  had  got 
bej'Ond  mere  literary  warfare.  No  spirited  indictment  of  the 
times  such  as  Harrison  and  Stubbes  penned  under  Elizabeth 
came  from  the  Stuart  Puritans.  The  work  of  Prj'nne  and  of 
George  Wither  cannot  compare  with  theirs  in  human  interest. 

That  "  illiterate,  morose,  melancholy,  discontented,  crazed 
sort  of  men,"  the  jirecisians  or  Puritans,  against  whom  "every 
drunkard  belched  forth  profane  scoffs,  as  finding  it  the  inost 
gameful  way  of  fooling,"  could  no  longer  find  vent  for  their 
feelings  in  speech  or  writing.  They  took  refuge  in  sullen 
silence ;  and  in  this  silence  la}'  a  portent  ominous  of  the 
approach  ol'  civil  war. 


JAMES        All  the  world  has  heai-il  of  the  Five  Members,  Hampden  and 

Scotland^'  '^^'^   Pilgrim    Fathers,   whereas    few    but    the  well  informed  are 

1581-1642.     familiar  with    the  long-suffering  aiid    the    resolution    of   Knox, 

Andrew  Melville,  and  the  Covenanters,  or  appreciate  the  struggle 

they   maintained.       Yet  Macaulay  has   told  us   that   the  great 

constitutional    victory   of    the   seventeenth    century    was    first 

'  .See  Clarendon.  ■■Histury,"  i.,  123. 
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assured  in  Scotlaiul.  'I'lie  atLeiiipt  ol'  the  Stuart  kings  to  tliwarL 
the  rehgious  sentiment  of  the  nation  was  maintained  over 
four  reigns.  It  began  with  the  manhood  of  Jame.s  VI.  The 
hivourite  Arran,  humouring  to  the  full  the  young  king's  views 
as  to  the  ro3'al  prerogative,  was  astute  enough  to  see  that  the 
jjower  of  the  Kirk  must  be  humbled.  Andrew  Melville,  the 
intrepid  successor  of  Knox,  was  the  first  object  of  attack; 
but  he  escaped  to  Berwick ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
blow  the  Black  Acts  were  passed  (1584).  Events  changed 
complexion  rapidly,  however ;  and,  with  the  fall  of  Arran  the 
i\irk  regained  lost  ground.  The  Second  Book  of  Discijilinc, 
the  i:liartor  of  Presbyterianism,  was  ratitied  by  Parliament  in 
1592.  Tlie  reformers  maintained  a  watchful  attitude,  and  pro- 
tested against  a  new  attempt  to  introduce  Prelacy.  A  speaker 
reminded  the  Dundee  Assembly  (159S),  a  propo.s  of  this 
attempt,  how  Ulysses  craftily  introduced  the  wooden  horse. 
"  Busk  him  as  lionnily  as  ye  can,  we  see  the  horns  o'  his  mitre," 
exclaimed  a  protesting  voice,  and  the  proposal  was  dropped. 
The  premature  disclosure  of  the  "  Basilicon  Doron  "  (KiOOj,  the 
king's  lessons  to  his  son  on  the  mystery  of  kingcraft  according 
to  Divine  right,  showed  the  set  of  the  current. 

The  accession  of  James  \I.  to  the  English  throne  s/ave  a 
new  and  powerful  development  to  the  royal  prerogative  in 
Scotland.  There  was  nothing  equivalent  to  the  House  of 
Conunons,  for  the  old  feudal  Parliament  was  rarely  called. 
The  king  governed  through  his  favourite,  the  Chancellor 
Dunl>ar,  the  minuteness  and  firnmess  of  whose  rule  are  con- 
spicuous in  tlie  Privy  Council  Registers  for  the  period.  The 
upholder  of  pojjular  rights  was  the  Kirk.  Based  on  the 
democratic  system  of  Geneva,  it  was  governed  through  its 
General  Assembly,  whose  members  included  not  only  clergymen, 
but  also  lay  representatives  of  the  burgher  and  landlord  classes. 
The  king  never  had  any  love  for  this  stiff-necked  bod}',  for  here 
civil  and  spiritual  came  into  conflict,  and  the  independence 
claimed  for  the  ime  was  held  to  limit  the  prerogative  of  the 
other.  The  obsequious  Parliament  of  160(i  declared  the  royal 
prerogative  paramount,  and  restored  the  bishops.  The  nobles, 
indeed,  looked  askance  on  these  proud  rivals,  but  in  spite  of 
that  they  secured  Consistory  and  High  Commission  Courts  as 
well   as  genuine   Apostolic   ordination.     The  dauntless  Andrew 
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Melville  was  sniniiinned  h.  I.oiidun,  iiii])risoned  lor  four  years 
ill  the  Tower,  and  llieii  exiled  Lo  l'"ranei',  wliei'e  he  died  a 
professor  at  Sedan.  Finally  the  Parliament  of  l(il2  repealed 
the  charter  of  1592.  The  kin-.;-  now  called  an  Assembly  when 
and  where  he  pleased. 

The  Church  service  was,  in  spite  of  ihese  chaiin'cs  in  <  hurch   Laud. 
polity,  but  little  afiected.     A  new   force   now  intervenes   in    the 
person    of    Land.      As    the    kin^-    foiii^iit    for    the    prerogative, 


JOHN    K.NOX. 

{Natioiud   Portrait   d'alterii,') 

supported  by  Prelacy,  the  archbishop  panted  after  the  ])hanto'u 
of  uniformity  enlightened  by  patristic  theology  and  "  the  beauty 
of  holiness."  He  had  early  fastened  his  gazc'  on  the  Kirk  ot 
the  Scots,  with  its — to  him — bald  and  miseemly  ritual :  but 
the  king  warned  him,  telhng  him  how  -he  little  kenned  the 
stomach  of  that  peoi)le."  To  no  purpose  ;  he  liegan  a  course 
destined  to  culminate  in  St.  (Giles's  liiots,  the  National  Covenant, 
the  Bishops'  War,  and  vdtimately  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his 
master,  Charles  I. 
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Laud  set,  hiiiiseir  :it  once  to  vevive  the  festivals  as  the  lirst 
instalment  of  a  t'lum-h  service.  The  antipathy  to  these  was 
but  a  phase  of  the  deep-rooted  aversion  to  Uoiiuuiism  ;  and  with 
this  was  conjoined  a  horror  of  witchcraft.  The  clergy,  to  divert 
them  from  the  main  attack,  were  indulged  to  the  top  of  their 
bent  in  a  crusade  against  "  papistry "  and  witches.  The  old 
faith  yet  lingered  in  the  fastnesses  of  feudalism — Galloway  in 
the  south-west  and  the  Gordon  country  in  Aberdeenshire. 
Aberdeen  was  fast  becoming  the  Oxford  of  Scotland  in  the 
struggle.  Its  doctors  were  famous  Latinists  and  upholders  of 
'■  passive  obedience."  Here  an  Assembly  had  met  in  KilG, 
ostensibly  to  root  out  "  papistry,"  but  in  reality  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  liturgy  and  the  king's  visit.  Tlinugh  he  had  parted  from 
his  loving  people  HliOS)  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  protestations 
of  an  affection  that  would  bring  him  back  at  least  once  a  year, 
tiie  king  had  been  compelled,  from  chronic  impecuniosity,  to 
resist  the  salmon-instinct  till  now  (KilTj.  The  king's  ideal  of 
■'  a  grave,  settled,  well-ordered  Kirk,  in  obedience  of  God  and 
the  king,"  was,  however,  slow  in  being  realised.  Still  hoping 
to  render  his  measures  popular,  the  king  sanctioned  an 
Assembl}-  to  be  held  at  Perth  (1618).  Here  the  famous  Five 
Articles  were  drawn  u[).  Forty-five  clergymen  protested 
a'jainst  this  introduction  of  ritualism.  Three  years  later  a 
Parliament  was  called,  which  ratified  the  obnoxious  articles. 
(Jminously  impressive  was  the  close  of  this  eventful  I'ai-liamciit. 
A  fearful  thunderstorm  burst  over  the  Tolbooth.  As  the 
Iloyal  Commissioner  touched  the  Acts  with  the  sceptre  for 
confirmation,  vivid  Hashes  of  lio-htninw  illuminated  the  solemn 
scene ;  the  meeting  broke  up  in  terror  and  confusion ;  huge 
hailstones  and  torrents  of  rain  cleared  the  streets ;  great 
Hoods  ami  widesjjread  scarcit^^  followed.  The  day  was  long 
remembered  as  "  Black  Saturdav." 

Laud's  untiring  efforts  to  effect  uniformity  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  while  running  counter  to  sentiments  that  had  so  long 
kept  them  apart,  were  yet  destined  to  effect  a  union  of  heart  and 
purpose  in  forcing  on  the  constitutional  crisis.  The  stoiy  has 
the  unity  and  varied  interest  of  a  romance.  The  dramatic 
contrasts  of  the  situation  are  marked  by  the  two  visits  of  the . 
king,  first  in  1683,  when  he  was  glorying  in  the  pride  of  assured 
success,  and  again  in  1G41,  umid  a  growing  sense  of  humiliation 
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and  nliiiiiate  defeat.  'I'lic  int(>i-val  is  tilled  wiili  smdi  siirriiii,' 
mujjx  as  tlu"  St.  (Jiles's  Kiots  (l(i:}7),  the  National  Covenant 
(1638),  and  the  tvunnph  of  "the  little  old  erookcd  soldier  "ou 
Dnns  Law  (1639).  Land  was  the  notable  ti.Lfnre  in  the  king's 
train.     He  left  with  the  conNiction  that  lie  had  at  last  hinnliled 


Tin:    iKioi:   OF  Tin:   uLD   Toi.iinoTii. 

(Al  AliU„ltj.,nl.     liji  i-imilissiml  of  the  Ihm.   Mrs.  Muj:ii-dl  Scull.) 

the  stomach  of  the  peopk^  "There  needed  only  a  litnrijy  to 
erect  a  well-ordered  Chnrch  on  the  grave  of  Presbytery."  15nt 
prelacy  after  Laud's  visit  developed  on  intolerable  lines.  "  The 
Moderators  [bishops  in  all  but  name]  and  the  Consistory  Courts." 
writes  Baillie,  "are  able  for  a  few  words  to  ])ut  the  brethren  from 
then-  ministry,  yea,  cast  tliem  in  the  straitest  prisons."  The 
nonconforming  remnant  were  cowed,  while  hirelings  were  flocking 
160 
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to  follow  the  new  order.     The  collc^-es  and  schools  were  beini;' 
tilled  up  with  teaehers  favourable  to  Laud. 

Two  of  the  bishops  prepared  a  Service  Book,  which  was 
revised  by  Laud  so  as  to  make  it  approach  near  to  Romish 
practice,  even  restoring  the  confessional  and  prayers  for  the  dead. 
A  Book  of  Canons  (IGoli)  was  issued,  enjoining  obedience  to 
a  hturgy  not  yet  seen,  and  all  this  merely  by  a  missive  letter 
from  the  king  to  the  Council,  "  as  if,"  says  Baillic,  "  Scotland 
were  a  pendicle  of  the  diocese  of  York."  At  length  came  the 
scene  at  the  reading  of  the  new  book  in  the  transept  of  St.  Giles'_ 
July  i'-\,  l(i."?7.     The  magistrates  were  in  terror  of  Laud.     The 

functions  of  govermuent 
were  suspended,  for  the 
officers  of  State  were 
powerless.  The  bishops 
tied,  and  the  king  had 
no  resources  available 
but  arrogance  and  ob- 
stinacy. The  Tables,  a 
standing  Conunittce  of 
Safet}',  assumed  a  watch- 
ful attitude  under  such 
leaders  as  the  Lords 
Loudoun,  llothes,  and 
Balmerino,  the  clergy- 
man Alexander  Hender- 
son, and  the  lawyer 
Johnstone  of  AVarriston.  These  were  the  Eliots,  Seldens,  and 
Pyms  of  the  time.  Their  master-stroke  was  one  hard  night's 
work  in  reviving  tlie  Covenant  of  L580.  The  fervid  eloquence 
of  Loudoun,  the  Mirabeau  of  the  situation,  set  agoing  the 
wholesale  signing  of  the  precious  document.  Well  might  Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood  exclaim,  "  Now  all  we  have  been  doing  these 
thirty  years  by  ]3ast  is  at  once  thrown  down."  November  came, 
and  with  it  the  memorable  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow  (1638), 
so  anxiously  looked  forward  to  by  both  j)arties.  The  vast  nave 
of  the  cathedral  must  have  been  a  moving  sight  during  that 
session  of  a  month's  duration,  so  vividly  sketched  by  Baillie  in 
all  its  varying  moods  of  high-strung  feeling.  Prelacv  is  tried  on 
grounds  of  policy,  doctrine^  and  morals,  and  on  all  three  con- 
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(lenmed.  "As  for  the  rrimati^  "  |Sp(>iiis\voo(l],  wriles  liMillii",  ■■  liis 
train  and  house  have  i-ver  been  nauj;lii\- excee(lin>,'lv.  Orkney 
lias  been  a  curler  on  tlu^  ieo  on  Sabbath.  J'"orrester  at  Melrose 
made  a  peat-wa^on  of  the  old  eonnumiion-table.  Thii  monMer 
(riis  jtistii/  eondciiiiicii  The  last  day  the  nail  was  eallcd  (driven) 
to  the  head."  More  romantic  is  tlu^  story  of  the  IMshops'  War 
that  followed  (]i.  :20),  culmiuaiiui;-  in  iln'  triumph  of  the  Coven- 
anting army  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  An  Knglish  soldier 
is  reported  to  have  said,  '■  Tlie  bishops  arc  discharged,  not  bj' 
canon  laAv,  nor  by  civil  law,  but  by  I  )mis  haw  "  ( 1  (;:>9  1.  Then 
swiftly  followed  a  free  Assendily,  a  relorming  Parliament,  the 
march  of  the  IjIuo  Bonnets  over  the  llorder  fKi-l-O),  and  the  visit 
of  the  lunnbled  king  (1041),  brought  lo  a  hm-ried  close  bv 
the  ominous  rejiort  of  rebellion  in  Jivland. 

King  James  had  not  been  without  an  honest  desire  to  benefit  The 
his  native  country  by  the  Union.  His  scheme  of  an  "  Incorpor- 
ating Union"  would  have  anticipated  that  of  1707.  iUit  the 
Scots  saw  in  it  the  threat  of  organic  chaiig(!S  in  the  Church 
system  that  had  been  nursed  amid  so  much  toil  and  trial. 
Equally  distasteful  was  it  to  the  English,  to  whom  it  jiortended 
a  levelling  up  between  the  two  kingdoms  at  their  (\\]iensc. 
Englishmen  troubled  themselves  as  little  as  did  lmperi:d  IJomaiis 
to  understand  strange  neighbours.  Satirists  in  plays  and  pas(piils 
gave  warning  of  an  influx  from  the  North  of  what  was  deemed 
only  a  beggarly,  thieving  race.  "  Bonny  Scot,  England  hath 
made  thee  a  gentleman,"  said  a  popular  pasqnil,  going  on  to  note 
his  rise  in  fortune.  All  that  came  of  James's  pro])osal  was  his 
use  of  the  title  "  King  of  Great  Britain,"  and  the  combination  of 
the  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  flags  in  the  Union  Jack.  Pleasing 
to  him  must  have  been  the  via'bal  pleasantry  that  discovered  in 
the  name  Albion  all-hi'-onc  But  for  long  the  change  affected 
only  the  greater  nobles,  who  lost  lustre  at  home,  and  incurred 
heavier  expenses  by  their  greater  distance  from  the  ('ourl. 

The  effects  of  the  Union  on  law  and  order  were  slow  in  Social 
declaring  themselves.  The  king,  indeed,  in  a  speech  at  Whitehall 
(1607),  boasted  of  the  contrast  between  the  troublesome  Connnons 
and  his  subnikssive  Scottish  Parliament.  "Here  I  sit,"  said  he, 
"  and  govern  Scotland  with  my  pen.  1  write  and  it  is  done,  and 
by  ,1  clerk  of  the  Council  I  govern  Scotland  now,  which  others 
could  not  do  by  the  sword.     'J'here  they  imist  not  speak  without 
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tliu  (  lianc-cllor's  leave:  seditious  and  uiicnuiely  speeehes  are 
straijj'ht  silenced  liy  liiin.  No  maiieaii  speak  of  any  matter  not 
first  allowed  by  me.  If  in  any  law  there  lie  anything-  I  dislike 
they  rase  it  out."  But  this  did  not  cover  tlie  distrilaition  of 
even-liarided  justice.  Blood  feuds  still  disgraced  the  streets 
of  the  capital  as  well  as  the  Border  dales.  The  "  backino-  of 
parties''  at  the  bar  was  forbidden,  but  to  little  purpose.  A  judge 
was  ki<lnapped  and  kept  out  of  sight  while  a  cause  was  pending. 
In  the  Court  of  Session  the  bench  of  fifteen  judges  in  their  velvet 
rolies  was  nuposing,  but  in  the  inferior  courts  Brereton,  an 
English  visitor,  observed  the  greatest  rudeness  and  disorder,  two 
or  three  pleading  together.      Parliament  House  was  a  place  of  as 
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much  resort  and  traffic  as  old  AVestminster  Hall.  Serious  crime, 
however  apart  from  private  revenge,  was  rare,  according  to 
Brereton  who  says  :  "  Travelling  out  of  the  Borders  and  towards 
the  north-east  is  safer  than  in  EnQ'land,  and  much  civiller  be 
they,  and  plainer  pjrglish,  yea,  better  than  at  Edinburgh."  '■ 

To  this  age  belong  the  fine  houses  that  still  adorn  the  best 
settled  districts,  begirt  with  gardens,  parks,  and  noble  trees,  such 
as  Seton,  m  East  Lothian,  "Wintoun's  dainty  seat  on  the  sea,"  as 
Brereton  calls  it,  where  the  third  earl  entertained  James  I.  and 

'  Hector  Boece  remarked  tliis  peculiarity  of  tlie  primitive  Celts.  "  They  that 
spekis  with  auld  toun^'  of  that  cuiitre  [tlie  Hijj'hlanrl.s]  he.s  thair  asperation, 
diptong-is  and  pronunciation  better  than  any  other  pepill."  The  superior  English 
nf  Gaelic-speaking  people  is  notable  to  this  day  among  the  educated.  Dr.  Johnson 
observed  it  at  Inverness,  and  was  credulous  enough  to  repeat  the  old  fiction  of  its 
having  been  due  to  the  presence  of  Crorawell's  soldiers,  save  the  mark  ! 
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Charles  1.  In  ils  gariK/ns  were  apple,  walnut,  s^ycaiuore,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  all  growing  well.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  not 
far  off,  writes  to  the  Laird  of  (Uenorchy  (1687)  begging  a  gift  of 
riv-sesd  that  he  may  cause  his  "awin  gardiners  winn  it."  In 
1620  one  of  the  Lowther  family  was  travelling  in  Scotland,  and 
his  journal  has  lately  been  published  (l'Sn3)  among  the  Lonsdale 
Papers  by  the  Historieal  iJSS.  (Jonmiission.  He  was  entertained 
at  the  house  of  u  liorderer,  Sir  James  Pringle  of  Galashiels,  "  one 
of  the  best  hushands  and  planters.  He  hath  a  very  pretty  park 
with  many  natural  walks ;  ponds  and  arbours  are  now  making, 
with  neat  gardens  and  orchards.  He  has  almndance  of  trees 
licaring  a  black  cherr}'  (geans),  sycamores,  and  Hr.s."  Brercton 
(Kioli),  travelling  between  Edinlmrgh  and  (ilasgow,  tinds  near 
Kirkintilloch  a  stately  wood  belonging  to  the  great  house  of 
Fleming  (Earls  of  Wigton).  But  there  is  little  or  no  timber 
in  the  south  and  west,  niucli  less  tlian  in  England.  The  country 
is  poor  and  barren,  "  save  where  helped  by  lime  and  seaweed 
[note  of  an  early  improving  husbandry],  A  barren  poor  country 
extends  from  Glasgow  to  Irvine,  nuich  2)uui.shed  with  drought." 
The  fame  of  the  Ulster  plantations  (1008)  was  still  keeping  up 
quite  a  mania  for  emigrating.  Broreton  was  told  that,  in  the 
last  two  years,  ten  thousand  had  shipped  at  Irvine  for  Ireland, 
chiefly  from  the  comitry  between  Aberdeen  and  Inverness. 
Town  Life.  Edinburgh  in  the  war  with  Prelacy  played  the  part  of  Pinitan 
r>ondon  in  tlie  great  contemporary  struggle.  Brereton  found  the 
paving  of  the  High  Street  worthy  of  praise,  the  kennels  on  botli 
sides  good,  the  pavement  the  fairest  and  largest  to  go  on,  though 
the  usual  promenade  was  the  causeway-,  and  crowded  like  a  fair. 
But  baxters  and  brev/sters  still  kept  stacks  of  fui'ze  and  heather 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  while  many  of  the  side  alleys  were 
blocked  with  the  goods  of  butchei's  and  candlemakcrs.  No  one 
dared  to  walk  after  dark  without  his  sword  and  lantern  in  the 
gloomy  l)urrows  leading  oti"  the  main  street.  Here,  as  in 
provincial  towns,  the  drummer  announced  the  hours  of  vising 
and  retiring  (4-  a.m.  and  8  p.m.).  The  Canongate  was  now  the 
place  for  tine  mansions,  "  fairer,"  says  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet, 
"  than  the  buildings  in  the  High  Street,  for  there  the  traders  and 
merchants  dwell."  Brereton  also  admires  "  the  houses  of  squared 
stone  faced  with  boards.  There  are  few  or  no  glass  windows,  but 
the  lining  of  boards  has  round  holes  shaped  to  men's  heads. 
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These  timber  fronts  encroach  about  two  yards  into  the  street." 
Provincial  burghs  an'  still  small.  Perth  has  a  populaliou  of 
9,000,  Aberdeen  and  Paisley  under  ;i,000.  (ireenock  was  but  a 
single  row  of  tishermen's  huts.  Dunfennline  in  1624  had  120 
houses  and  2.S7  families,  (ilasgow  was  already  well  built  and 
jn-osperous,  but  not  so  large  as  Perth.  Baillic  felt  proud  of  the 
part  it  played  when  the  famous  (ieneral  Assembly  wiis  held  licre 
(1638),  being  glad  to  see  such  order  and  large  provision  above  all 
men's  expectations,     l:!rereton  admirrd  its  'rolbooth  al  the  Cross, 


MciR.lY    HOUSE,    EDIXIiVRGII. 


very  fair  and  lofty,  with  a  leaded  Hat  roof  affording  a  tine  view. 
Its  annual  revemies  reached  .£1,000.  J.owther  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Selkirk,  with  the  Tolbooth  as  handsomely 
tiled  as  the  London  Pioyal  Exchange,  and  its  cliurch.  wlierc 
the  great  Bucclench  sat  highest  in  his  own  ])rivat,e  gallery. 

Scotland,    all    through    the    seventeenth    century,    was    so  Church 
thoroughly  permeated  by  religious  ideas,  and  cpiestions  of  laith 
and   practice  so   entirely  controlled   jMiblic  and  private  o]iinion, 
tliat  one  obtains  through  the  study  of  Church  life  tlie  best  insight 
into  the  social  condition  of  the  people.     The  striking  rcvidsion 
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of  Iboliin,'  that  marked  thr  ]>arliiiu'  with  tho  jjast  at,  tlie  Refor- 
jiiation  atieclcd,  in  the  tirst  instance,  the  sanetity  of  the  elnu'ch 
buildin_u^  and  precincts,  and  contributed  to  that  dechne  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  that  contempt  for  consecrated 
places  and  things  which  so  shocked  Laud  during  his  visit  (1633). 

When  the  Book  of  (Janons  (1G36; 
enjoined  that  the  house  of  God  be 
in  no  ways  profaned,  na}',  nor  the 
churchward,  "  Ergo,"  concluded  the 
historian,  Row,  "  the  bishops  would 
have  the  place  held  holy  " — a  doc- 
trine evidently  considci-cd  monstrous. 
The  barons,  who  had  seized  the 
temporalities  of  the  old  L'lnu'ch,  were 
well  content  with  this  state  of 
feeling,  and  left  the  upkeep  of  sacred 
fabrics  to  the  ministers  and  people. 
The  Kirk  has  been  blamed  for  the 
vandalism  that  allowed  the  sacred 
edifices  to  go  to  ruin — among  the 
worst  vandals  Scotland  ever  saw 
were  the  English  Hertford  and 
Oliver  Cromwell — but  the  means  to 
maintain  them  had  passed  out  of 
the  ivirk's  keeping.  They  were  prac- 
tically useless,  too,  as  not  falling  in 
\vith  reformed  practice.  Some 
burghs  hatl  a  genuine  desire  for 
ecclesiastical  decency.  Perth  Kirk 
Session  instructed  (1586)  the  minister 
to  leave  his  ordma.ry  text  (p.  251) 
and  treat  some  portion  of  Sci'ipture 
meet  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  jDeople,  and  especially  the 
magistrates,  to  the  reparation  of  the  Church  in  all  decent  and 
honest  form. 

The  neglect  of  graveyards  was  still  a  reproach.  The  want 
of  taste  characteristic  of  the  age  was  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  treatment  of  the  dead.  Churchyards  were  not  only 
as  a  rule  unfenced,  but  they  were  the  village  greens.  Kirk  and 
market  were  close  together.     The  blame  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
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system  ot  laud  ttumr.  F,u  vi llano-greens,  commons,  or  open 
spaces  arc  ot  old  date,  lor  I  lie  landowners  wei'o  ungenerous,  and 
the  mass  of  householders  mere  lenanls-at-uill.  The  <'hurcli 
shared  in  the  treatment  of  I  ho  ehurehyard,  I'M-  ilir  ehancel  or 
holy  of  holies  was  used  as  the  \illa<;'e  schoolrooiii.  Thus  ihc 
landlords  were  saved  tlie  expense  hoth  of  schoolroom  and  pla\- 
n'l-ound.  In  the  tine  old  church  of  Leiichars,  where  Alexander  church 
Hendei'son,  joint-author  of  the  National  Covenant,  was  minister, 
the  chancel  was  used  merely  as  a  tool-house,  and  its  lovely 
Norman  arch  built  up  and  completely  hid  from  view  till  recent 
years.  As  if  to  make  the  people  forget  the  Creed,  the  pulpit 
was  placed  against  the  south  wall.  W  licn^  the  rough  stone 
.slates  of  the  district  were  used  tor  rooting,  they  were  laid 
ovei'  a  layer  of  moss.  Rural  ehm-ches  were  usually  long, 
narrow,  and  dindy  lighted,  so  that  each  worshipper  was  wont  to 
brhig  his  candle  to  winter  service.  Sucdi  windows  as  existed 
seldom  had  glass,  for  glazed  houses  \vere  a  rarity  everywhere. 
The  area  of  the  church  was  generally  left  unseated.  Folding 
stools  and  cu.shious  were  ust^d  by  many  weak  or  ostentatious 
members.  Among  the  expenses  of  the  great  Moiitros(>  when  a 
student  at  Glasgow  is  an  item  for  a  velvet  cushion  for  church. 
When  pews  were  put  in,  they  were  let  for  behoof  of  the  poor. 
In  early  davs  they  were  reserved  for  the  great.  In  l(ii)-"!  an 
attempt  of  the  town-clerk  of  Stirling  to  put  up  a  movable  desk 
for  his  wife  before  the  Coimtcss  of  Argyll's  seat  was  forbidden  as 
presumptuous.  Everv  big  lairtl  built  an  aisle  for  himself  in  the 
form  of  a  gallery,  with  the  tiimily  vaidt  beneath,  and  having  a 
separate  entrance.  In  burghs  the  craftsmen  formed  galleries  tor 
themselves,  as  of  old  rhey  endowed  altars  for  the  patron  saint. 
Women  sat  by  themselves  on  folding  stools,  generally  in  h'ont 
of  the  men.  They  greatly  exercised  the  ]iastors.  Jhmy  forbade 
tlii.'m  to  sit  in  time  of  sermon  with  ]ilai(ls  drawn  o\cr  the  head, 
this  being  a,  cloak  to  their  slee])ing. 

The  policy  of  James,  and  still  more  that  of  Charles,  under 
the  giudance  (if  J.,and,  di'ove  Scotland  as  far  as  possible  from 
Komanist  and  Lutheran  practice  alike.  Criginally  the  Ref  irmers 
were  more  busied  with  polity  than  ritual.  For  long  a  litm-gy 
had  been  used  and  a  psalm-book  with  the  order  therein  for 
prayers,  marriages,  and  comnumion.  This,  known  as  ]\nox's 
Liturgy,  continued  in  more  or  less  general  use  till  1G37.     There 
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tn'adiiiiUy  urew  tip,  howover,  a  fanatical  dread  of  jxiphfrji  and 
the  like  idolatrous  practices.  I.rereton  describes  the  order 
of  worsliip  in  Mdinbur^h  churches  very  full}'  (1G36).  The  reader 
conlinncd   to  be  enqiloycd   till   l(i4."),  when   the  order  was  sup- 


i.AUiiis  cALiiUnv  rauji  ulu  riTsLKio  ciiuucu,   abioudkexsiuke. 


pressed.  He  had  often  to  appear  in  his  desk  as  early  as  seven 
o'clock;  and  again,  he  had  to  do  duty  from  the  close  of  afternoon 
service  till  six.  The  minister  entered  the  pulpit  at  ten.  In  rural 
districts  the  reader  was  often  clergyman,  school-master,  clerk 
and  leader  of  psalmody.     The  strong  point  of  the  service  was 
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the  preaching.     This  was  (mIItiI  the  Onlinary,  the  reader's  part 
the   Exercise.     Skiiiping  or  (nnif/dtloii  from  phice  to  place  of 

Scripture  was  not  approved  of  b}- 
authority,  so  that  the  same  text 
lasUnl  for  months.  Bailhe,  in 
houdou  a(  llie  Westminster  As- 
somlily,  was  pleased  to  hear  two 
English  preachers  adopt  the  Scotch 
style,  "  laying  well  ahout  tluMu  and 
charging  publii-  and  )i:n'liamenlary 
sins  strictly  on  the  hacks  of  the 
guilty."  The  preacher  would  give 
one  tiu'n  diu'ing  his  si-rmon  to  his 
half-hour  sand-glass  on  a  week-da v, 
but  two  on  the  Sabbath.  Spalding 
s]ieaks  of  the  ('ovenanting  agents 
in  Aberdeen  (1(J42)  giving  four 
hours'  doctrine  to  "  ilk  sermon,  and 
the  gryte  ( iod  luikin  down  upon 
their  hypocritical  hmuiliations,  be 
all  appearans  not  well  plesit  nor 
deulie  v,-orshippit."  But  Aberdeen  was  hostile  to  the  Covenant. 
The  great  ser\'ice  of  the 
year  was  the  Communion. 
Here  Laud's  innovation  con- 
sisted in  his  approach  to 
the  Mass  by  converting  the 
table  into  an  altar,  and 
sufistitnting  kneeling  for 
sitting,  all  which  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular.  The 
reformers  in  using  a  table 
had  simply  treated  the  open 
area  of  the  chiu'ch  as  a 
baronial  hall,  and  intro- 
duced, for  the  common  meal, 
boards  on  trestles.  Not  till 
177.5  was  it  general  to  com- 
numicate  in  fixed  pews  as  is  the  custom  now.  Sometimes  the 
tabic   was   hterally  fenced,  as   at  Edinburgh  in    15U2,  when  a 
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■wooden  palling  or  irarcss  [Lat.  inOiex,  beams]  ■was  used  "  for 
holding  turth  of  yc  non-eoinninnirants."  For  Communion  took 
the  place  of  both  (confessional  and  ilass,  serving  not  only  as  a 
religious  exercise  but  as  an  instrument  of  discipline. 

The  demeanour  of  worshippers  displayed  an  ungraceful 
(lej)artiu-c  from  ancient  ritual,  showing  that  confusion  between 
independence  and  boorishness  which  democratic  feeling  is  apt 
'J'lic  congregation  sat  with  hats  on,  and  eschewed 
kneeling  and  other  attitudes 
of  reverence.  Latterly  hats 
or  bonnets  ■Were  drawn  aside 
iir  removed  during  ]3rayers. 
Sitting  throughout  the  ser- 
vice was  usual.  In  Bishop 
Cowper's  days  (1600-25)  some 
had  the  politeness  to  un- 
cover, and  people  were  al- 
lowed, even  by  the  bishojDs 
and  episcopal  clergy,  to  do  in 
this  matter  as  they  pleased. 
The  beadle  was  charged  with 
the  regulation  of  behaviour, 
and  \vith  red  staff  in  hand 
like  a  verger,  wakened  sleepers 
when  flat  book-boards  were 
introduced.  Bo3's  sometimes 
ran  about  in  sermon  time, 
clattering  and  fighting.  In 
1*)21  a  merchant  was  abused  by  a  set  of  young  jn-ofessed  knaves 
who  cast  their  bonnets  at  him  in  service.  Aberdeen  Session 
wisely  (161C)  ordered  that  "bairns  not  of  sic  age  that  they  can 
take  themselves  to  a  seat,  but  valrj  through  the  kirk  in  sermon 
time,  should  bo  kept  at  home."  An  Act  of  Parliament  (1651) 
went  fvu'ther  and  directed  that  such  should  be  leished  [lashed]. 
It  was  difficult  in  .some  cases  to  secure  attendance  on  ordinances. 
Officers  were  ordained  at  Aberdeen  (1608)  to  stand  at  the  door 
and  hold  in  or  bring  back  "  sic  as  removis  befoir  their  blessing 
be  endit  exce]it  they  be  seik  and  may  not  endure  sa  lang." 
Andrew  Cant  debarred  from  Communion  all  ordinary  sleepers  in 
time  of  sermon,  if  they  were  strong  and  healthy.      An  Act  of 
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l(i-K)  prohibited  simfiiu--  in  linic  n\'  smnon.  rpon  llio  uhiiU'. 
however,  eighteenth-century  writers  all  say  that  there  w;is  nnich 
greater  appearance  of  decorous  behaviour  in  Scotch  than  in 
Englisli  churclies. 

In  no  particular  has  tlie  Kirk  been  so  severely  censured  as  in  church 
its  rigid  discipline,  likened  to  that  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  discipline. 
This  arises  from  exaggeration  oi-  a  misreading  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  Kirk  merely  tried 
to  render  the  effete  discijjline  of 
the  Romish  ( 'Innvh  effective,  not 
only  for  edification,  luit  for  re- 
gidating  morals  and  ]n-eserving 
order.  In  those  days  there  was 
no  poordaw  and  no  police,  while 
justice  was  weak  and  corrupt. 
The  effect  of  the  Presbyterian 
regime  on  public  morals  was 
marked.  Lyndsay's  "Satire" 
(Vol.  HI.,  p.  147)  could  not  have 
been  exhibited  inider  the  rule  of 
the  Kirk,  for  its  shocking  licen- 
tiousness and  profanity  would 
not  have  been  toleratefl.  Kirton, 
perhaps,  too  favourably  puts  the 
case  for  the  Kirk:  "No  scandalous 
person  could  live,  no  scandal 
could  be  concealed  in  all  Scot- 
land, so  strict  a  con'espondence 
there  was  betwixt  ministers  and 
congregations"  (l(i.50).  A  common 
punishment    was    the    iiillar    of 

repentance  or  the  lit;/!/  y'/</rr,  because  originally  in  a  prominent 
position.  A  delinquent  once,  by  reason  of  a  distemper  in  his 
head,  craved  permission  to  stand  luirh  [low].  Penitents  wore 
sackcloth.  In  extreme  cases  the  punishnjent  had  to  be  re- 
peated in  neighbouring  parishes,  and  this  was  called  "  circular 
satisfaction."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  elders  to  visit  in  the 
district  and  keep  up  a  correspondence,  so  as  to  checkmate 
haoitual  oft'enders.  An  hour  or  two  in  the  jougK,  or  iron  collar 
fixed    to    the    church    wall,    was    the   jiunishment   for  brawling 
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women  and  slanderers.  The  severest  iiuiiislmunL  was  exclusion 
from  communion.  The  active  police  were;  the  elders,  and  their 
efforts  to  cheek  slander,  drunkenness,  and  immorality — them- 
selves, mayhap,  not  clean-handed — must  have  tended  to  de- 
velop in  them  hypocrisy  and  petty  persecution.  As  lar  back 
as  1 G40  "  two  elders  were  ordained  to  go  through  the  hamlet 
of  Cialston  (Ayrshire)  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  so  as  to  adver- 
tise the  minister  that  the  hour  was  keipit  by  the  taverners." 
Hence  the  expression,  "  elders'  hours."  These  men  were  called 
civilisers. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  these  Scots  of  the  reigns  of  James  YI. 
and  Chai'les  I.  in  habit  as  they  lived — dress,  furniture,  plenisldiKj, 
and  the  refinement  all  these  iniply — from  the  inventories  which 
accompany  their  wills.  That  of  Lady  Fairlie,  for  example,  from 
North  Ayrshire,  shows  her  to  have  been  a  good  specimen  of 
the  thrifty  housewife  of  the  olden  time.  She  left  a  goodly  store  of 
feather  and  nap  beds,  cods  and  codwaris  (pillow-slips),  sheets  and 
blankets,  arras  work,  curtains  with  sewit  ribbons,  buird  (tablej 
cloths,  serviettes,  towels,  pots  (irou  and  brass),  a  dozen  plates 
(pewter),  trenchers,  a  hroken  candlestick,  cooking  and  brewing 
utensils,  a  meikil  auld  kist,  and  a  large  stock  of  cattle  and 
victuals.  The  spouse  of  Mure  of  Eowallan  was  a  grand  dame, 
leaving  (1013)  gorgeous  articles  in  velvet,  satin,  and  taffeta, 
riding  cloaks,  women  saddles,  silver  spoons  (5),  two  gold  rings, 
and  gold  necklace.  The  well-to-do  laird  of  Portincross,  now  a 
picturesque  ruin  perched  on  the  rocks  that  overlook  the 
Cumbraes,  had  (1621)  a  bewildering  list,  from  tid}'  kye,  plough 
naigis,  queys,  stirks,  boats  and  ploughs  to  napery  and  kitchen 
stuff.  A  burgess  of  Dunfermline  has  an  inventory  still  moi'e 
curious,  containing  such  interesting  articles  as  a  silver  pyke- 
tooth,  a  pik-lug  (for  tlie  ear),  a  timber  washstand,  a  stretching- 
goose  ^Hat-iron),  a  bidlet  for  lireaking  coals,  a  hanging  flowered 
chandelier  for  the  hall,  a  broth  plate,  and  a  dozen  tin  plates. 
These  inventories  show  an  absence  of  furniture  in  the  form  of 
chairs,  bedsteads,  tables,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  of  earthenware, 
not  to  speak  of  much  now  deemed  not  only  useful  but  necessary. 
Money  is  bequeathed  generally  only  in  the  form  of  outstanding 
debts.  P)Ut  there  is  evidence  of  comfort  and  even  luxury 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  time.  Fortunately  we  have  the 
economy  of  a  country  gentleman's  household  sketched  to   the 
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life  in  the  journal  of  yount^-  Lowtber  (l()-29;.  There  we  see  Sir 
James  Pringle's  servitors,  with  hats  on,  serving  the  dinner,  the 
basin  before  each  guest  to  wash  hands,  the  hosts'  grace  before 
sitting  down,  the  menu  of  soups,  meats,  game,  cheese,  and  fruit ; 
the  decorous  aiTay,  after  (bnner,  of  serviettes  for  the  beer-cup 
and  the  strong  waters,  the  three  singing-boys  for  the  Thanks 
and  Paternoster,  and  lastly  the  caiip  of  ale  as  collation  before 
bed.  Beautiful,  too,  is  the  morning  stirrup-cup  at  parting. 
Even  at  a  humble  bailiff's,  near  Langham,  he  finds  good  cheer 
— mutton  and  fowls,  girdle-cakes,  wheatbread  and  ale.  No 
wonder  Mark  Napier,  after  showing  at  length,  from  family 
papers,  the  domestic  life  of  the  great  Montrose,  in  his  youth,  is 
severe  on  Macaulay's  statement  that  the  Scottish  gentlemen  of 
the  Union  dressed,  fed,  and  were  housed  in  the  manner  of  the 
Icelanders  in  his  day. 

Discussion  was  carried  on  amid  coarse,  bitter,  and  vulgar 
words.  The  rabble  of  the  towns  must  have  been  schooled  into 
rough  manners  b_y  the  sights  of  the  time,  the  jougs  and  the 
cuk-stool,  the  ducking  of  scolds,  the  branding  and  burning  of 
witches.  The  case  of  Stercorius,  a  Pole,  was  a  hard  one.  After 
a  visit  to  Scotland,  where  he  appeared  in  national  costume,  and 
met  with  a  rough  reception,  he  published  a  "  Legend  of  Re- 
proaches "  against  the  nation.  It  was  declared  to  be  an  infamous 
book,  and  the  king,  hearing  of  it,  took  pains  to  have  the  author 
prosecuted  and  beheaded  in  Danzig  for  the  insult.  James  was 
relentless  towards  satirists.  Even  good  Robert  Baillic  was  moved 
to  adverse  criticism  of  native  manners  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
crowds  that  blocked  the  way  all  up  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow, 
even  to  the  door  of  the  Cathedral,  when  the  Assembly  sat  there 
in  1638.  Brereton's  description  of  the  Edinburgh  populace  is 
not  unfavourable,  considering  the  time.  "  Tlie  people,"  he  says, 
"  are  slothful.  They  fetch  water  only  every  second  day  :  at  best 
it  is  bad  enough.  (The  city  not  long  afterwards  brought  in  the 
first  instalment  of  a  gravitation  supply.)  .  .  .  The  nobler 
sort  are  brave,  well  bred,  and  much  reformed  of  late.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  people  are  very  honest  and  zealouslj- 
religious,  few  drink  or  swear.  Their  sluttishness  and  nastiness, 
however,  are  very  bad.  Their  pewter  vessels  are  never  scoured 
for  fear  of  wearing  the  metal,"     The  sanitation  was  horrifying. 

Travellers  found  httle  that  was  peculiar  to  note  in  the  dress, 
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at  least,  of  the  better  classes,  'i'iu- 
attire  of  peiisants  was  distiiictivo, 
(l()W7i  to  the  agv:  of  Hums.  They 
wore  a  vest  of  plu'ulea  [coarse 
wooUeuJ,  ('lose-buttoned,  and  havintf 
skirts  falling-  upon  the  thighs  and 
secured  at  the  waist  b}'  a  belt  of 
leather,  tor  lirares  only  cunir  in 
with  the  nineteentih  century.  'I'lie 
breeches  buttoned  at  the  knee  over 
hose  of  grey  plaiden.  ()vct  all  was 
a.  capacious  coat  of  black  and  white 
wool,  having  large  buttons  coarsely 
formed  on  wooden  motdds  and 
covered  with  cloth.  The  necktie  or 
overlay  was  a  S(|uare  twilling  of 
coarse  yarn,  carried  twice  round  the 
neck    and    then    buttoned    to    the 

vest.     The   bonnet   was   of  wool,   and  generally  blue  in  colour. 

The  better  class  of  peasants  wore  linen  shirts;  in  upland  districts 

they  were  of  coarse  wool,  and  changed  not  oftcner  than  four 

times  a  year.     In  the  Highlands  gentk'ineu  had  no  such  dis- 

tinctive  dress  as  they  are  now  credited  with:  for  famil}'  tartans, 

plumed  bonnets,  philabegs,  and  brooches,  are  all  comparatively 

modern    creations.     In    the 

Cawdor    Pa]3ers    tartan    plaids 

occur,  but  they  mean  blankets 

for    night    coverings.      Tartan 

was   made    and    worn    all    over 

the     country,     but    style    and 

pattern   were    not     objects     of 

interest.       Taylor,    at    a    great 

hunting  on  the   Braes   of  ilar 

(1618),  witnessed  all  the  rough 

dress,  ecpiipnient,  and  manners 

of  a  fast  vanishing  feudalism. 
The  Kirk  laid  a  heavy  hand 

on    popular    merriment    in    the 

matter  of  Holy  days,  frowning 

down  all  but  the  Sabbath  and 
161 
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Sports  tlie  week-day  preachings.  James  \'l.  tried  to  euunteraet  this 
by  pubhshiiig  the  "Book  of  Sports"  (1618).  It  was  part  of 
the  episcopal  poHcy  to  encourage  such  diversions,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  their  rivals ;  hence  Calderwood,  the  historian,  tells 
liow.  wlien  Pii.shop  Cowper  was  near  his  end  (1619),  he  was  on 
Leith  Links  at  iiis  pastime  of  golf,  and  was  terrified  with  a 
vision.  Sluirtlij  <i/lrr  hj:  died.  Cards  and  dice  brought  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  players,  who  were  abhorred  and  shunned 
I'or  using  the  devil's  prayer-book  and  beads.  Horse-racing  was 
too  old  a  favourite  for  the  clergy  to  stamp  out,  and  it  held  its 
ground  all  through  on  Leith  Links  and  at  Paisley.  The  house- 
liold  expenses  of  the  great  Montrose,  when  a  student  at  St. 
Andrews,  depict  the  gay  life  of  a  baron's  son.  He  is  constantly 
careering  up  and  down  the  country  on  horseback,  incurring 
liberal  charges  for  shoeing  horses,  for  setting  them  up  with  ale 
after  fatigue,  for  sport  at  the  butts,  and  especially  for  golf  clubs 
and  balls  to  play  with  at  Leith  or  St.  Andrews  or  Montrose. 
His  father  seems  to  have  been  an  inveterate  smoker.  His 
expenditure  on  pipes  and  tobacco  is  excessive.  Hawking  was 
also  a  favourite  with  the  young  marcpiis,  and  most  dainty 
attentions  do  his  hawks  receive.  A  characteristic  letter  of  the 
king's,  dictated  by  his  love  of  falconr^r,  is  that  to  Fraser  of 
Philorth.  James  has  heard  that  Fraser  has  the  best  hawk  in 
all  the  ('ountry,  and,  "  seeing  hawks  are  but  giftin  gear,  and  nae 
otherwise  t.o  be  accounted  betwix  us  and  you,  being  sae  well 
acquainted,"  he  asks  that  the  bearer  be  allowed  to  bring  away 
the  bird  with  him. 

Super-  The    raid   uiiou    those   poor    crazy   creatures,   or   designing 

([uacks,  the  witches  and  wizards,  was  ever  popular.  Their 
trials  form  a  gloomy  but  characteristic  page  in  the  darker 
annals  of  superstition  in  Scotland.  At  this  time  these  were 
in  full  swing,  and  tln'  hunt  for  papists  and  witches  was  always 
encouraged  by  the  (Tovernment  so  as  to  divert  attention  from 
the  insidious  setting-up  of  Prelacy.  But  not  only  did  such 
medieval  superstitions  survive;  even  relics  of  paganism  were 
not  unknown,  such  as  the  "  Goodman's  Croft "  (a  euphemism 
for  the  Evil  One).  This  was  a  breadth  of  land  at  the  end  of  the 
field  that  was  left  untilled,  and  even  for  a  centiuy  later  was 
known  in  Buchan  as  the  "  Heelie  Man's  Rig."  "  The  Flyting  " 
of  Montgomerie  is  rich  in  such  relics  with  its  wraiths  [spectral 
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appearance's  to  llio  /)-//  or  (louincd  lo  dicj,  bogles  [iVoakish 
goblins],  brownies  [kindly  spirits],  kelpies  [wukT-sprites],  tryr- 
carlins   [witches],  and   heli-hoiuids. 

While  the  age  was  of  intinite  iiiiporiancc  in  shapiii'^  national  Culture, 
character,  it  was  riot  i'avourable  to  (.•uliiirc.  Tho  l\irl<  uncon- 
sciously seconded  the  efforts  of  King  James  as  "schoolmaster 
of  the  nation"  in  his  peculiar  fashion.  Tii  ]itn'e  literature  the 
period  was  barren,  save  lor  such  mcdioi-rities  as  A3'toun,  Alex- 
ander, Montgomerie,  and  even  Drummond,  though  he  has 
secured  a  wider  reptitation.  With  the  exception  of  .Montgomerie, 
a  second-rate  Dunbar,  these  all  avoiilcd  the  vcrnaculai',  and 
buried  their  art  in  a  feeble  endeavour  to  imitate  the  South- 
rons. In  prose  the  Chttrch  historians  worthily  follow  in  the 
stejis  of  iluchanaii,  Knox,  and  ^Melville.  It'  we  may  judge  by 
Baillie,  the  rural  clergy  took  a  keen  interest  in  public  news. 
From  his  cousin  Spang,  in  Campvere,  he  receives  ('oiirniits, 
and  the  Mei'curie  Fraacoi'^  of  Amsterdam  and  I'aris.  lie 
wishes  the  books  sent  ft)  him,  too,  to  be  in  leather,  and  failing 
that,  in  parchment,  "rather  than  be  fashed  [bothered]  and 
extortioned  with  James  Sanders  in  Cilasgow,"  whose  binding 
had  been  displeasing. 

The  Universities  suffered  IVom  the  noisy  ]ioleiiiics  of  the  The  Uni- 
time  and  the  intriguing  churchmen.  No  womk'r  llo\d,  rrincii)iil 
at  Glasgow,  longed  (1623;  to  retire  to  a  country  charge,  wearied 
of  being  "  angreit  wi  bairns."  Brereton  found  an  attempt  being 
made  to  go  on  with  the  new  Pedagogium,  .ind  give  the  College 
of  (Tlasgow  at  last  a  local  liabitation.  This  building  was  not 
erected  till  10.5(1  "  The  library,"  saj's  Brereton,  as  he  saw  it, 
"  is  not  twice  so  long  as  my  old  closet.  They  have  four  regents, 
a  principal,  and  12()  students."  In  Aberdeen  the  doctors  were 
Latinists  of  European  repute,  but  hopelessly  prelatic.  A  visita- 
tion in  1618  had  found  its  affairs  verging  on  ruin  through 
neglect  or  dishonesty,  but  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes  effected  a 
sweeping  reform.  Here  we  have  the  first  hint  that  it  is  the 
age  of  Harvey  and  his  great  discovery.  In  Kioti  (lordon, 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  hitherto  compelled  to  illustrate  his 
lectures  by  dissecting  beasts,  secures  from  the  Privy  ('otmcil 
a  warrant  allowing  him  the  corpses  of  a  couple  of  malefactors, 
or,  failing  that,  of  friendless  poor.  Another  note  of  progress 
is  Robert  Gordon's  aid  in  producing  and  contributing  to  Blaeu's 
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Atlas  (1637-54).     His  son,  of  Rotliiciiiay,  did  good  topographical 
work,  and  was  among  the  lir.st  to  stud}'  drawing. 

This  period  witnessed  an  attempt  (1616)  to  set  up  countr}^ 
scliools,  and  make  Knox's  much-belauded  plan  more  than  the 
paper  scheme  it  ever  wa.s.  But  little  or  nothing  was  really  done 
and  the  parochial  school  system  remained  till  the  present 
century  a  starved  and  imperfect  sham.  A  few  burgh  schools 
formed  the  only  institutions  worthy  of  the  name,  and  of  one 
of  these  (Montrose)  .James  Melville  has  given  a  very  interesting- 
account.  Baillie  tells  how  he  was  engaged  (1614)  to  be  assistant 
to  the  aged  and  decayed  schoolmaster  of  Glasgow,  who  had 
under  him  above  three  hundred  children.  Baillie  graduated 
that  year,  and  after  two  sessions  as  usher  he  was  made  a  regent 
in  the  college.  At  Ivihvinning  he  did  his  best  to  get  the 
laird  (Egiinton)  to  support  a  school,  but  the  master's  pittance 
of  twenty  marks  was  allowed  to  remain  three  years  unpaid. 
Catechising  by  the  reader  was  still  almost  the  only  form  of  rural 
education.  The  barons'  sons  had  tutors,  who,  as  in  the  case 
of  Montrose,  accompanied  them  to  the  university  town  and 
there  guided  their  studies.  Thereafter  they  generally  went 
abroad  for  a  time.  To  this  liberal  provision  of  tutoring,  and  not 
to  school  or  university  training,  did  the  learned  Scots  of  old  owe 
the  grontness  they  were  able  to  achieve.  The  Cawdor  Papers 
show  what  was  done  for  female  education.  The  girls  of  the 
family  went  to  Mistress  Campbell's  school  at  Edinburgh. 
Mistress  Margaret  (immarried  ladies  would  then  have  scorned 
to  be  called  Miss)  learned  the  viol  da  gamba,  the  virginals,  and 
the  harpsichord.  She  worked  a  cabinet  for  her  father  with  the 
needle,  and  learned  to  make  pastry.  Music,  French,  and  dancing- 
were  taught  by  masters.  Her  ladyship  of  Cawdor  concerned 
herself  with  housekeeping,  read  devotional  books  of  the  Puritan 
type,  and  followed  the  old  custom  of  signing  her  letters  with  her 
maiden  name,  H.  Stewart.  Baillie  addresses  his  wife  as  "  My 
Heart,"  and  uses  the  hoincl}-  tJiou. 

From  the  frequent  allusion  to  broken  men  we  see  that 
capital  was  limited  and  credit  hampered.  The  treatment  of  the 
dyvour  (debtor)  must  have  been  dictated  by  the  traditions  of 
the  old  Church.  Beside  the  Mercat  ftoss  of  Edinburgh  stood 
the  T)yvours'  Stane,  where,  under  ]xxin  of  three  months'  im- 
prisonment, they  had  to  appear  from  ten  o'clock  till  an  hour 
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after  dinner,  clad  in  the  lialod  colour  of  ihe  medieval  .low — a 
yellow  bonnet,  and  a  coat  one  half  yellow  iind  the  other  half 
brown.     Beggars   abounded,   and  in  tli(-  absence  of  a  jioor-law, 
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lunatic  asybnns,  hospitals,  and  habitable  jails,  flic  loathsome 
sights  and  rude  importunities  must  have  made  the  streets 
intensely  disagreeable.  The  poor  congregated  at  every  chin-eh 
door  and  appealed  to  the  charitable.     A  beautiful    picture   of 
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bcuevolence  is  that  of  the  testament  of  Robert  Boyd  of  (Jma- 

bernauld,  a  cadet  of  the  great  house  of  Kihnaruock,  who  died 

in  1611.     He  requests  his  executors,  the  Earl  of  Abercorn  and 

the    Principal    of    Glasgow    University,    "  to    protect    his    poor 

tenants   and   servitors  untroublit,  to  keep  them  in  tluiir  ritlu, 

and  get   them   it  that  ])ertains  to  them."     He  directs  that  he 

be  buried  in  the  old  fashion.     "  Friends  that  come  to  my  convoy 

are  to  be  honestly  treated  as  becomes."     His  special  servants 

are  to  get  suits  of  dvAll  [Fr.  (lenil]   gowns,  and    twelve   poor 

followers  the  same  with  hose  and  shoes.     He  would  die  at  peace, 

so  lie  orders  to  be  reponed  to  a  neighbour  what  he  got  from 

hiiu   '•  wrongful  quhilk  my  conscience   is  burdenit  with,"   and 

to    another    a    sum    owing    for   "  rang   that    I   thocht  I   did   to 

him."      Other    charitable    provisions    follow,    all     kindly    and 

thoughtful,  and  socially  of  great  interest.     The  king's  bedesmen, 

in  number   as   the  years   of  his   age,  wore  a   blue   cloak  with 

pewter  badge.     Cloaks  and  wallets,  containing  Scotch  shillings, 

were   given   out   to   them   on    the  king's   birthday   beside   the 

Lucken-booths   in   Edinburgh.      One   merchant  —  Sir   William 

Dicl< — was   quite   a  prince   among   burgesses.      He   began   his 

successful  career  by  farming  the  Orkney  Crown  rents,  traded 

to  the  Baltic  and  Jlediterranean,  and  was  among  the  first  to 

negotiate  bills  of  exchange  with  Holland.     It  was  at  his  door, 

in  High  Street,  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  St.  Giles',  that 

Davie   Deans'    father   saw   the   sacks   of  dollars   carried   off  to 

pay  the  Covenanting  army  at  Duns  Law. 

Trade  and         Xeitiier   the   Union   of  1603   nor   that   of  1707    pi'oved   so 

favoural:)le   to   the   commerce   of   the   Scots   as  they  ought  to 

have  done,  owing  to  the  jealousy   of  English   trades  and   the 

fiscal  regulations  of  Parliament.      At  first  it  was  enacted  that 

the   English   trade  should  be  carried  only  in  English  vessels, 

which  was  a  great  blow  to  the  growing  commerce  of  the  Scots, 

speciall}^  as  they  shared  largel}'  in  the  carrying  trade  of  France. 

The   small  coast  burghs  were  now  slowly  developing.     James 

Melville  tells  how  his  pari.shioners  of  Anstruther  and  Kilrenny, 

having  suffered  much  from  pirates,  fitted  out  (1584)  a  retaliatory 

expedition  which  pursued  and  overtook  the  pirate  craft  on  the 

Sussex  coast,   whence  they  returned  with  flying  colours.     The 

Forth  sailors  went  so  far  afield  as  to  fall  sometimes  into  the 

hands  of  the  Barbary  pirates.     It  was  also  one  of  the  grievances 
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of  the  Covenanters  that  their  ships  were  detained  over  sea  and 
their  cargoes  confiscated  by  tlic  idng's  (ioverninenl.  As  evidt'Ui-c 
that  the  Forth  ports  were  now  ahve  to  the  needs  of  navinaiion, 
a  Fife  hvird  obtained  authority  (103.5)  to  erect  a  tower  forty  feet 
hi.yh  on  May  Island.  On  this  a  coal  fire  burned  all  the  year 
round  over  night.  Berwick  soon  fell  into  decay  aftci-  iIr.  rniuu. 
Brereton  found  (IG.SG)  in  its  narrow  shallow  harbour  but  one 
little  pink  of  forty  tons  and  a  few  fishing  boats.  The  chief  Ports- 
port  was  Leith,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  capital  and  the 
extension  of  the  coal  and  salt  trades.  Lowther  saw  here  (I(i2!)) 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  about  two  hundred  funs  each, 
which   sounds   like    exaggeration.     He   thought    the  tuwn  fairer 
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than  Carlisle,  and  admired  its  churches,  ahushouses,  and  new 
stone  bridge.  The  oysters  dredged  off  the  port  went  to 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle.  Taylor,  the  Water  I'oct,  reports 
(1618)  a  large  export  trade  here  in  grain,  and  import  of  wine. 
Brereton's  account  (1636)  is  less  favourable:  "Port  not  large; 
two  neat  wooden  piers  run  u]i  info  the  river,  but  not  one  ship 
saw  I  betwixt  them." 

A  tariff  of  dues  was  dra-wn  up  in  ](il2  for  the  guidam-i;  customs 
of  the  farmer  of  the  C'rown  revenues  at  the  port.  In  KiOi)  the  ^poj^g 
king  let  for  a  yearl}-  rent  of  11.5,000  merks  the  whole  customs, 
inward  and  outward.  This  tariff  is  of  extreme  interest,  showing 
in  its  list  of  materials  for  manufacture,  tools,  and  implements  of 
husbandry  and  women's  work,  the  growth  of  native  industry, 
as  well  as  evidencing,  in  such  luxuries  as  drugs,  surgical 
instruments,  and  even  children's  toys  and  warming-pans,  a 
standard  of  living  refined  for  the  time.  The  export  of  food 
materials  is  permitted  only  under  licence,  and  the  restriction 
applies  also  to  wool,  yarn,  gold,  and  silver.     After  this  date  there 
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i.s  evidence  of  an  increasinj,'  export  of  linen-yarn,  coal,  salt,  hides, 
and  oats.  London  and  P'lauders  fairly  divide  the  trade.  But 
the  staples  are  coal  and  salt.  Erereton  found  salt-pans,  some 
larger  than  he  saw  at  Shields,  all  alonsf  both  sides  of  the  Forth 
almost  to  Stirling.  At  Culross  Sir  George  Bruce  was  showing 
unconnnon  enterprise  in  coal-working.  He  had  sunk  a  unique 
shaft  that  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day.  His  pits  were 
visited  by  the  kmg  (l(il7)  and  by  Taylor  (161S).  The  average 
weekly  earnings  of  a  collier  and  his  family  was  five  inerks 
(.')s.  (Id.j. 

Tlie  merchant  guilds  seriously  hampered  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  and  thwarted  attempts  to  settle  colonies  of 
Flemings  in  the  Canongate  (1609;,  and  of  Dutch  in  Leith 
Wynd,  Edinburgh  (KnSJ).  Brewing  on  a  large  scale  was  now 
successfully  introduced  by  Englishmen  in  the  Pleasance,  outside 
of  Edinburgh,  where  Brereton  found  the  vastest  leads,  keeves 
[tubs],  cisterns,  and  combs  [vats]  he  ever  saw.  A  quaint  illustra- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  Privy  Council  on  new  industries  is  a 
proclamation  (1615)  anent  the  unlawful  and  pernicious  trade  of 
exporting  eggs.  In  similar  terms  the  export  of  tallow  is  de- 
nounced. The  story  of  the  rise  of  glass-making  ri610)  at  Wemyss 
in  Fife,  of  chemicals  by  a  Fleming  at  Musselburgh  (1612),  and 
of  herring-curing  and  soap-making  (1619),  are  all  of  nuich 
interest.  The  testament  of  a  rvalker  (dyer  and  bleacher)  in 
Stewarton,  Ayrshire  (KilO),  gives  the  earliest  hint  of  what  in 
time  became  the  great  cloth  trade  of  the  West.  The  cattle 
trade  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  developed  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  mainly  because  transit  was  easy.  Ultimately  it 
reached  enormous  proportions,  but  at  first  was  confined  to  Gal- 
loway and  Annandale.  Baillie  tells  of  the  complications  caused 
by  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  arresting  the  horses  bought  at  Maton 
Fair  for  the  Scotch  dealers,  for  it  hindered  all  the  drovers  from 
going  through  England  with  their  cattle.  His  own  account  of 
th(i  trains  of  packhorses  he  passed  on  going  ujo  to  London,  of  the 
roads,  and  the  inns,  is  liighly  instructive. 

Visitors  found  a  great  lack  of  inns,  and  had  to  content 
themselves  with  lodgings  in  private  houses.  Interesting  details 
of  expenses  and  accommodation  are  furnished  by  Lowther  and 
Brereton.  The  dangers  of  travelling  were  many  from  the 
paucity  of  bridges,  and  the  frequency  of  dangerous  fords,  and 
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wide  and  stormy  fcTrics.     Tliu  Tweed  at   Jierwirk    had  a  new 
bridge  of  tifteeu  aivlies  in  Kil  1,  a, id   tlds  is  sliU  used  ;  luit  tiuTe 
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was  uo  other  till  Peebles  was  reached.       Taylor,  on  the  western 
road,  forded  the  Esk  and  Annan  on  foot,  wliile  the  horses  were 
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ridden  across  b)-  the  boy  who  usually  trudged  along  ahead,  pike- 
staff in  hand.  He  took  the  horses  always  back  to  the  hirer  ibr 
the  stage.  The  Tay  at  Perth  had  a  wooden  bridge  at  a  very 
early  date,  but  this  had  long  been  swept  off,  and  till  the  present 
bridge  Avas  opened  (1771)  the  fierce  river  was  crossed  by  boats. 
At  Dumfries,  Ayr,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  were  fine  old  stone 
bridges,  and  they  ai"e  all  in  use  still,  except  Bishop  Rae's  over  the 
Clyde,  removed  within  living  memory.  The  arrangements  at  the 
important  ferry  of  Portpatriclc  were  long  most  rude  and  primi- 
tive. Horses  and  cattle  were  simply  thrown  into  the  sea  and  made 
to  swim  to  the  shore,  which  is  here  particularly  wild  and  rocky. 

Though  there  was  abundance  of  material  at  hand,  it  was 
long  before  roads  were  made  fit  for  wheels.  Queen  Anne  and 
the  young  prince,  left  behind  in  lliOS  at  Stirling,  came  on  to 
Edinburgh  some  time  after,  arriving  at  St,.  Giles'  Church  "  wcel 
con\oyit  wi'  coaches,  the  queen  and  prince  in  her  awn  coach 
whilk  cam  wi  her  out  of  Denmark."  They  heard  a  good  sermon 
and  thereafter  rode  to  Holyrood.  When  Laud  went  to  Dunblane 
(1C3S),  his  travelling  experiences  perturbed  the  little  man.  He 
calls  it  "  a  very  dangerous  and  cruel  journey,  crossing  ]3art  of  the 
Highlands  by  coach,  which  was  <t  ivonder  there.''  The  new 
bridge  at  Leith  (1()19)  had  a  long  list  of  tolls,  but  no  wheeled 
vehicle  is  mentioned.  The  first  attempt  at  a  public  conveyance 
was  made  (1610)  between  Edinburgh  and  its  port  of  Leith,  but 
it  did  not  come  to  much.  State  business  during  the  troubles 
(1638)  led  to  the  establishing  of  a  lino  of  post-horses  between 
the  capitals.  News  in  general  came  very  seldom,  and  only  by 
special  bearer  or  friendly  hand.  Baillie  writes  to  Spang  at 
Campvere,  the  Scottish  merchants'  settlement  in  Holland,  in 
1637:  "It  was  above  si,\  weeks  after  the  coming  home  of  our 
Glasgow  merchants  that  your  letters,  promised  with  them,  came 
to  hand.  It  is  marvellous  that  in  all  our  countrj'  we  should 
have  no  word  from  over  sea,  more  than  we  have  in  America." 
Through  the  same  channel  foreign  newspapers  reached  him. 


P.  w. 

JOYCE. 
Ireland 
and 
England. 


James  I.  was  the  first  English  king  whom  the  Irish  spontaneously 
and  universally  acknowledged  as  their,  lawful  sovereign;  for  in 
one  of  his  lines  of  descent  he  h^d  come  from  their  own  ancient 
i-ace  of  kings.  They  believed,  too,  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  and 
that  he  would   restore    the   Catholic   religion,  as   (^Hieon  Mary 
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had  done.  JJut  when  they  began  to  resume  possession  of 
their  churches  and  celebrate  Mass  in  them.  Mountjoy- — who 
was  still  deputy — promptly  stopped  the  movement  and  re- 
stored tlie  churches  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  Soon  afterwards 
tlio  two  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity  were  revived; 
and  again  lines  were  frequently  inHicted  on  "  Recusants,"  as 
those  Catholics  were  called  who  refused  to  attend  Protestant 
worsliip. 

Soon  after  the  Pattle  of  Kinsale,  Red  Hugh  O'Donncll  died 
in  Spain.  His  brother  Rorj-  succeeded  him,  and  was  created 
Karl  of  Tirconnell  by  King  James  I.,  who  at  the  same  time 
confirmed  O'Neill  in  his  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone.  The  two  earls 
.settled  diiwn  on  their  estates  as  loyal  subjects;  but  they  were  not 
jtermitted  to  live  in  peace.  They  were  dogged  by  spies,  harassed 
witli  litigation,  and  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  annoj-ance  and 
humiliation  by  othcials  and  others  who  coveted  their  lands  and 
longed  for  more  confiscation.  At  last  a  fixlse  story  of  a  new 
conspiracy  was  concocted,  and  tlieir  ari'est  appeared  innninent. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  live  at  home  in  peace  and  safety,  they 
took  slii]i  by  night  from  Donegal,  in  1(>07,  and  left  their  native 
country  for  ever,  with  their  families  and  a  few  followers.  They 
took  up  tlieir  residence  in  Rome,  where  O'Donncll  ilied  in  l(i08 
and  O'Neill  in  Kilfi. 
Tiie  The    hasty    and    reckless    rising,    in    lfi08,    of     Sir    Cahir 

Rising.  O'Doherty,  the  young  chief  of  Innishowen  in  Donegal,  was  a 
mere  outburst  of  private  revenge.  He  had  been  on  the  side  of 
the  Government ;  but  having  been  grossly  insulted  by  Sir  (4corge 
Paulett,  Governor  of  Derry,  he  suddenly  rose  up  with  his 
followers,  took  ( 'ulmore  Fort  by  treachery  and  Derry  by  suri)rise, 
massacred  the  garrisons  of  both,  and  slow  Paulett.  Two  months 
afterwards  he  was  shot  dead  in  a  skirmish,  and  the  rising  at 
once  collapsed. 

Though  the  two  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell  had  com- 
mitted no  unlawful  act  by  flying  from  Ireland,  yet  nearly  all 
the  arable  laud  of  si.K  counties  of  Ulster— Donegal,  Derry, 
Tyrone,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan— about  three-quarters 
of  a  million  English  acres — was  confiscated,  including  not  only 
the  estates  of  the  earls,  but  also  those  of  hundreds  of  others 
who  had  never  committed  any  offence  against  the  State.  Im- 
mediately  afterwards,   in   1008,   King  James    entered    on    his 
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fiiVDiuite  project  ol'  the  I'laiUatinii  ii\'  I'lsiir.  A  larn'o  part  nf  the 
contiscated  land  wa.s  divideil  iiiin  "  lots '' of  tliroe  dirt'tTcnt.  sizes 
—•2,000, 1,500,  and  1,000  acres.  Tlit^  I'.OOO-acre  lots  wore  granted 
to  English  and  Scotch  undertakers,  who  were  to  people  them 
with  Knglish  and  Scotch  Protestant  tenants — no  Irish.  'i"he 
l,")00-acre  lots  were  given  to  "servitors  " — those  who  had  served 
the  Crown  in  Ireland — who  might  take  English,  Seotih,  or  Irish 
tenants;  undertakers  and  tenants  to  be  all  i'rotcstants.  Tiie 
undertakers  and  tenants  of  the  l.OOD-acre  lots  nuu'ht  be  Eny'lish, 
Irish,  or  Scotch,  of  any  religion,  ami 
the  Catholics  were  not  to  be  called 
on  to  take  the  oath  of  supremac}-. 
Besides  the  ordinary  "  lots,"  great 
districts  Vv'ere  given  to  Loudon  com- 
panies of  merchants  or  tradesmen, 
anil  to  certain  high  officials.  The 
Deputy,  Sir  Arthur  (Winchester,  who 
had  the  entu-e  management  ol  the 
Plantations,  received  for  liis  share 
the  whole  of  Innishowen,  Sir  Caliir 
O'Doherty's  territory;  and  large 
tracts  w^ere  set  apart  for  religious 
and  educational  purposes — all  Pro- 
testant. Only  2.S()  of  the  old  pro- 
prietors were  provided  for,  who  got 
just  one-ninth  of  the  \vhole  escheated 
territory.  All  the  rest— the  great 
body  of  the  native  people,  guiltless 
of  any  offence — wore  ordered  to 
depart  and  provide  for  thems(dvcs 
most  chmg  to   their  native  jilaei-  and    took    reliig 
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sterile  uplands  surrounding  their  own  couiforlable  homes,  to 
brood  over  their  wrongs  'and  supply  vengeful  material  for 
the  first  rebellion.  This  was  by  far  the  mcst  successhil  of  all 
the  Plantations  ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  great  part  of  the  richest 
land  of  Ulster  was  peopled  by  English  and  Scotch  settlers.  To 
help  to  pay  the  expenses  the  king  eivate.l  the  new  order_of 
"baronet.""  Each  reci])ient  of  this  honour  had  to  pay,  m  in- 
stalments, altogether  about  £1,095,  which  went  to  the  support 
of  the  soldiers  in  Ulster, 
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.1.   Aiitnii,   Li'ntl"ll'li  rj !/. 


The  Par- 
liament 
of  1613. 


Sir  Arthur  Cliichestur  now  resolved  to  suiiimou  ;i  L';irli;uiient 
— the  first  for  twenty-seven  years.  But  he  first  took  steps — 
under  the  king's  authority  —  to  secure  a  Protestant  niiijority 
by  creatmg  forty  new  boroughs,  each  to  send  two  inenibers, 
and  nearly  all  among  the  Ulster  settlers.  Most  of  these  were 
spurious — mere  hamlets  with  a  dozen  electors,  or  less.  This  un- 
constitutional proceeding  had  .serious  ultimate  consequences. 
The  plan  was  in  the  first  instance  projected  for  use  against 
the  Catholics :  but  in  subsequent  times,  long  after  the  whole 
Catholic  representation  had  been  swept  away  by  the  penal  laws, 
these  sham  Ijoroughs  remained,  an  unreformed  aid  to  corrup- 
tion :  for  so  long  as  they  continued  to  exist,  the  Government, 
by  cheap  bribery,  could — and  often  did — make  use  of  them  to 
secure  a  majority.  They  were  extinguished  at  the  Union  in 
1800.  When  Parliament  met,  in  1613,  scenes  of  great  violence 
occurred:  for  though  the  "  recusant"  or  Catholic  party  were  in 
a  minority,  they  were  still  very  strong,  and  vehemently  insisted 
on  their  rights.  After  they  had  forced  the  Government  to 
correct  some  of  the  grossest  of  the  election  abuses,  matters  went 
on  quietly.  Large  sums  were  voted  to  the  king,  who  was  always 
in  money  difficulties  ;  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell  were 
most  unjustly  attainted  (in  this  case  the  confiscation  had  come 
first;  attainder  after);  some  old  penal  statutes  against  natives 
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of  Irish  Mood  \\H'i-i>  rc])ealc(l  ;  and    Knulisli  law  was  extendi d  to 
all  the  Irish  people. 


King  James  was  so  wfU  pleased  witii  his  lirsl,  ex|ierinieiil 
that  he  resolved  to  eonlinne  the  plantations;  and  with 
object  he  appointed  :i  eoiuniission  to  incpiirc  into  the  validit\- 
of  land  titles.  As  tempting  rewards  were  ofi'ercd,  the  eonnlrv 
now  swarmed  wiili  persons  called  "discoverers,"  wdio  made  it 
their  business  to  find  Haws,  or  ])retended  Haws,  in  titles,  and 
who  themselves  g<it  either  the  estat,(>s  they  unsettled  or  ])art  of 
the  money  the  owners  had  to  jiay  for  iiiiiiiimil\".  Jn  e\er\'  case 
wliere  a  title  was  unsettled  the  king  made  nionev.  'i'his  was 
perhaps  worse  than  the  plantation  of  Dster,  which  was  (jpen 
and  undisguised  ;  whereas  here  the  inij|uiious  proceedmgs  were 
carried  on  under  the  guise  of  law  and  equity.  Through  these 
means  a  great  part  of  Leinster  was  confiscated  and  given  to 
English  undertakers.  The  knavish  proceedings  of  ihc  discoverers 
unsettled  property  everywhere,  and  the  whole  coiuitry  was  in 
a  miserable  state  of  uncertainty,  for  no  man  was  sure  of  his 
property  for  a  day. 

(.'harles  I.  from  the  day   of  his   accession   found   himself  in 
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pecuniary  straits ;  and  he  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  the  crooked 
ingenuity  of  the  discoverers.  Besick's  the  money  made  in  the 
sev(n'al  title  cases  as  the\'  occurred,  the  general  body  of  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  agreed  to  pay  large  sums  through 
the  Deputy  (Lord  Falkland)  for  certain  concessions  or  "  Graces," 
of  which  there  were  altogether  tiftj^-one.  The  most  important  of 
lliesf  were: — Relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics; 
security  of  title ;  and  repression  of  the  violence  and  exactions 
of  the  soldiery — of  which  the  two  last  affected  Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike.  But,  though  the  money  Avas  paid,  the  king, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Falkland,  dishonestly  evaded  the 
graces.  There  was  now,  however,  a  short  period  of  quietness ; 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  entertained,  as  yet,  any  suspicion  of 
the  king's  duplicity. 
Strafford.  After  another  short  but  severe  persecution  of  the  Catholics, 

King  Charles  sent  over,  in  1683,  as  lord-deputy,  the  strongest 
and  most  despotic  ruler  Ireland  had  yet  experienced — Lord 
W'entworth,  subsequently  Earl  of  Stratford  (p.  16.)  He  luid 
two  chief  aims — to  make  the  king's  rule  absolute,  and  to  obtain 
money  for  him  :  and  in  the  pursuit  of  these  he  tramjiled  on 
all — Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  But  he  persecuted  no  man 
merely  for  religion.  He  obtained  vast  sums  under  promise  of 
certain  concessions  from  the  Crown,  known  as  "  the  Graces " ; 
but  he  tricked  and  bullied  the  Parliament — whose  consent  to 
the  Graces  was  necessary — and  they  were  never  passed,  the  king 
being  fully  cognisant  of  the  discreditable  jjroceedings.  Next, 
turning  to  land-titles,  tbo  old  and  sure  source  of  money  supply, 
he  broke  titles  everywhere  by  undisguised  illegality  and  violence  ; 
forcing  verdicts  for  the  king  by  threatening,  fining,  imprisoning, 
or  otherwise  punishing  sheriffs,  judges,  lawyers,  and  juries ;  and 
out  of  each  individual  case  he  made  money  for  the  king.  He 
conriscated  nearly  all  Connaught,  and  a  large  part  of  Jlunster; 
and  nothing  prevented  a  wholesale  clearance  of  these  vast 
districts  but  the  want  of  settlers  in  sufficient  luunbers.  He 
crushed  and  ruined,  without  adequate  cause,  many  of  the  highest 
people  in  the  land,  among  them  several  old  and  deserving 
officers.  Friends  who  began  to  see  dark  clouds  ahead  warned 
him  :  but  he  disregarded  them  and  persisted  in  his  outrageous 
coiu-sc.  Yet  outside  these  proceedings  his  government  of  the 
country  was  straight  and  vigorous.     Except  where  it  interfered 
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with  his  designs,  justice^  was  well  :i(hiiiiiisiciT(l  ;    iiud.  (ui    ilir  mterfer- 
whole,   trade    prospered.      iUit    in    one    direction    lie    dealt    the  m^aJi*'"* 
country   a    heavy    blow    by    takinj;-    nujasures    to    repress    the  ^'■*''®' 
flourishing  Irish  wool  trade  (p.  I77j,  lest   it  might   injure   that 
of  England.      On  the  other  hand,  ho    ereatcd   the  great  Hneii 
trade  of  Ulster,   which   could  not  injure  England.      When,    at 
last,  he  was  impeached  (p.  21 ),  some   of  his  bitterest  accusers 
and  some  of  the  most  damaging  of  the  charges  that  sent  him 
to  execution    in    1G41    came    from    Ireland.       Tlu;    rel>eHion    of 
that  year  will    l>e    more    conveniently    treated    nf   in    the    ne.\t 
chapter  (p.  4(J(i). 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  ])erpel,iiai  social  disturbance, 
Ireland  shows  a  creditable  literary  record  for  the  half-centtuy 
or  so  ending  in  1(342.  The  foundation  of  Trinity  College  in 
Dublin,  in  1592,  by  (^Hieen  Elizaljeth,  is  an  important  landmark 
in  the  later  history  of  learning  in  Ireland.  Se\eral  nt  the  great 
schools  spoken  of  in  an  earlier  chapter  {\o\.  111.,  p.  398)  still 
subsisted  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Campion,  an  English 
writer  on  Ireland,  notices  those  for  law  and  medicine  as  he  saw 
them  in  1571.  In  Hilo  certain  conmiissioners  sent  by  King 
James,  of  whom  Us.shcr  (.subsequently  archbishop)  was  one, 
notice  a  most  flourishing  school  in  Galway  kcjit  by  a  learned 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  Dr.  John  Lynch,  " ^\ho  liatl  great 
numbers  of  schollers,  not  onlj'  out  of  that  province  but  also 
out  of  the  Pale  and  other  parts  resorting  to  him."  But  as 
Dr.  Lynch  refused  to  conform,  they  ordered  this  tine  school 
to  be  closed. 

Two  distinct  literatures  grew  up  in  Ireland  sidi;  by  side —  Anglo- 
English  among  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  Pale,  and  Irish  (i.e.  in  writers, 
the  Irish  language)  among  the  native  race  and  the  descendants 
of  the  old  settlers.  The  first  Irishman  who  wrote  any  impor'tant 
work  in  English  was  Richard  Stanyhurst,  son  of  the  recorder 
of  Dublin.  He  wrote  much  in,  and  translated  nimdi  from, 
Latin  ;  bnt  he  is  best  remembered  by  his  detailed  description 
of  Ireland  (written  in  English,  1584:  ]iublished  in  Holinshed's 
Chronicles),  which  is  still  of  value.  This  woi'k  was,  however, 
preceded  by  Hanmer's  "  Chronicle  of  Ireland,"  and  by  Campion's 
"Historic  of  Ireland,"  both  published  in  1571  by  these  two 
Englishmen,  then  resident  in  Ireland. 

James   Ussher    (1580-l(i5tij,    Archbisho])    of    Armagh,   the 
162 
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most  learned  man  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  was  born 
in  Dublin,  a  (k^sccndant  of  one  of  the  settlers  of  the  time  of 
King  John:  his  mother  was  Stanyhurst's  sister.  His  works 
— ecclesiastical,  historical,  and  antiquarian — written  in  Latin 
and  English,  are  all  distinguished  for  great  depth  and  solidity 
(p.  402 J.  Sir  James  Ware  (1594-16G6),  a  native  of  Dublin, 
wrote  "  The  Antiquities  of  Ireland,"  "  The  Annals  of  Ireland," 
and  "  The  Lives  of  the  Irish  Bishops  from  the  Earliest  Times," 
all  in  J^atin  :  but  they  were  afterwards  translated,  with  mmierous 
valuable  additions,  by  his  grand-nephew,  Walter  Harris.  These 
works  arc  to  this  day  studied  and  quoted  as  among  the  chief 
authorities  on  Irish  history  and  antiquities.  Two  Englishmen, 
who  resided  in  Ireland  during  this  period,  wrote  two  treatises : 
Edmund  Spenser,  "  A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  and  Sir 
John  Davies  (James  the  First's  Irish  Attorney-General),  "  A 
Discoverie  of  the  true  Causes  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely 
subdued  till  the  Beginning  of  the  Reion  of  James  I."  Both 
ai'e  written  from  a  purely  English  standpoint;  but  though  in 
many  respects  showing  a  ver}'  hostile  spirit  towards  the  Irish, 
and  not  infrequently  incorrect,  they  are  solid  and  sensible,  and 
are  valuable  aids  to  students  of  Irish  history.  Spenser's  poetical 
works  cannot  be  dissociated  from  Ireland.  He  wrote  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  "  Faerie  (^)ucone "  while  residing  in 
Kilcolman  Castle  in  Cork  (Vol.  III.,  p.  580) ;  and  certain 
portions  of  this,  as  well  as  of  others  of  his  poems,  abound  in 
Irish  allusion,  simile,  mythology,  and  topography. 
The  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  as  well,  indeed,  as    from 

the  beginning,  there  was  a  continued  succession  of  writers  in 
the  native  tongue,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  whose  productions, 
though  still  preserved  in  manuscripts,  mostly  remain  untrans- 
lated and  unedited.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  historical 
poems  of  this  time  are  contained  in  a  collection  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Contention  of  the  Bards " :  the  contention 
being  a  friendly  disputation  carried  on  in  verse  between  the 
chief  learned  men  of  Ulster  and  Munster  regarding  the 
respective  merits  of  the  ancient  kings  and  heroes  of  these 
two  provinces.  Di-.  William  Bedell,  Protestant  bishop  of 
Kilraore,  assisted  by  native  scholars,  had  the  Bible  translated 
into  Irish  immediately  before  the  Rebellion  of  1641.  Dr. 
Geoffrey    Keating,    a    Roman    Catholic    priest    of     Tipperary 
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( 1.J70-1G44),  wrote,  wliilc  livinj:;-  in  concealment  in  the  Glen 
of  Aherlow  during  one  of  the  outbursts  of  the  early  penal 
code,  a  History  of  Ireland — a  work  which,  though  uncritical 
and  containing  much  mere  legend,  is  of  great  value  and 
interest,  on  account  of  its  numerous  quotations  from  lost 
authorities,  and  its  quaint  descriptions  of  ancient  Irish  life 
and  manners.     Translations  of  this  have  been  published,  but 

not     the    original 
text. 

But  the  native 
literary  work  for 
which  this  period  is 
specially  distin- 
guished is  "The 
Annals  of  Ireland  " 
by  the  Four  Masters, 
the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  collections 


(if  Irish  annals. 
These  ' '  F  o  u  r 
Masters  "  were  three 
of  the  O'Clerys  of 
Donegal  (one  of 
them  a  lay  Fran- 
ciscan brother ;  the 
other  two  laymen), 
and  a  lay  historian 
named  O'Mulconr}-. 
Having  first  made 
a  vast  collection  of 
ancient  Irish  his- 
torical manuscripts,  they  completed  their  work  in  four  3rears 
(1632-36)  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Donegal,  the  com- 
munity supplying  food  aiid  lodging,  and  a  native  chief,  Fergall 
O'Gara,  defraying  all  other  necessary  expenses.  In  the  original 
preface,  Michael  O'Clery,  their  chief,  expressed  his  fear  that 
if  the  work  were  not  then  done  the  materials  might  never  be 
brought  together  again :  a  fear  that  turned  out  prophetic,  for 
nearly  all  the  manuscripts  were  scattered  and  lost  in  the 
troubles  of  1G41  and  subsequent  j-ears. 


Pliiito  :  li.  Tl'eff/i,  DcJfasl. 
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(IKNERAL   HISTORY. 

Burton,  His/ori/  uf  Snitlnii'l :  Speililiiit,',  l.rtlirx  mid  Life  of  Bacon ;  Gircliner, 
Hi.s/on/  of  Emihdid  l(;:J3-l(il2  a,iul  M'hul  the  Gi,„pou-(/,r  Plot  JFiis;  L.  von  Hauki',' 
Historif  of  EiKjtaml  rruii-ipiilhi  hi  Uir  Hn-enUiciith  Cmturij ;  Hallam,  ll'islorij  of 
Eiifllniid ;  Clareiidou,  Ilisturi/  of  the  Great  JirM/ioit:  Martin,  Jlixlon/  of  Ei-aiiee  ; 
Liiudeloy,  Hisfunj  of  the  Tliirtij  Yvnis'  ll'nr:  and  the  series  of  State  Papei-s  (in  US.), 
Domestic  and  Foreign,  preserved  at  tlie  Uecord  Oftiee.  [Some  of  tliese  Iiave  been 
calendered.] 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

rliiireii  Histon/.—fi.  11.  (Gardiner,  llixtori/  of  Eiujland  160:i-161'J ;  Ranke  {nee 
above) ;  Clarendon,  Uistorij  of  the  Rebellion  ;  Hoylin,  Ci/pria/ia.s  .lii,/tini.s ;  Liics 
of  tbo  chief  ecclesiastics  of  the  time ;  a  great  mass  of  ])ampldet  literature ;  the 
works  of  Audrewes  and  Land,  in  the  Liliraii/  of  Aiiiilo-Catliolie  Theoloqii :  W.  IT. 
Ilutton,  William  Land:  W.  E.  Collins,  l.relarcs  on  Aii-lil/is/iup  lam/.  The  materials 
are  so  copious  that  no  comjjlete  list  can  be  given. 

Noiieoiiformitij.—&.  R.  Gardiner,  llistorii  of  Enejland ;  R.  Barclay,  Inner  Life  of 
the  lielii/ioics  Societies  of  the  Comiiiontceallh  .'  Hook,  Liees  of  the  .trchliinhons  :  State 
Papers,  James  I.;  Waddiugton.  Ciiniirei/iiliounl  Ifi.itori/  l.")67  17011 ;  Laud's  /Jiari/ •' 
HeyUu,  Life  of  Arehbishop  Laud. 

The  TruiiJiforniation  of  the  Arm;/. — The  histories  aliove  cited  of  Gardiner  and 
Hallam  ;  Dicey,  Law  of  the  Constitution  :  Anson,  l.aic  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution  ■ 
Prothero,  Select  Statutes  iiiid  other  Cunstitittionitl  Documents  ilbii:tratii;e  of  the  reigns 
if  Elizalieth  and  Jiiines  1. 

Tlic  Naiy. — Monson's  Tracts  in  Churchill,  i'ui/ai/es  ;  MSS.  in  the  Pcpysian  Library  ; 
Charnock,  Marine  Architecture ;  Reports,  etc.,  of  the  Commission  of  IGUS ;  Lives  of 
Raleigh  by  Cayley,  Napier,  Edwards,  and  M.  S.  Hume ;  Seldcn,  J/itre  Cluiisum  ;  the 
Xaval  Histories  of  Bureliett  and  Lediard  (173-')). 

F.xploration. — Purchas,  I'ilffrims;  Asher,  Henri/  f/iidsoii  ;  Batlin,  Voijaijes,  cd. 
C.  Ma.rkh.am  (Hakluyt  Society)  ;  Captain  John  Smith's  ITorhs  (Arber) ;  Elphiustone, 
Hise  of  British  Poirer  in  the  East,  c,  ii.  ;  Raleigh,  (iuiana  ;  Harris,  J'oi/ai/es  :  Bruce 
.liina/s  of  the  East  India  Company  (ISIO) ;  Bancroft,  America,  Vol.  I.  ;  Articles  in 
Dictionari/  of  Xalional  Biogrnphij  on  Hudson,  Baffin,  Fox,  and  other  explorers  of 
the  time  ;  publications  of  Naval  Records  Society  ;  Oppcnhcim,  Ilistorij  of  the  Adminis- 
tration  of  the  lioijal  Narij  and  uf  Jleirhniit  Shi/i/nng  in  relation  to  the  Xari/ ;  Laird 
Clowes,  Hisfonj  of  the  Hoynl  Xfieij, 

Architeetnre  and  Art. — Ferguson,  llislorij  of  Arehiteetnre,  Vol.  III.  :  Loftie, 
Iniqo  Jones  and  Christopher  Wren:  articles  in  the  Tortfolio,  1S8S.  by  R.  Blomtield, 
<n\  the  "work  of  Inigo  Jones;  Woltmann  and  Woermann,  IListorij  of  Vaintinij ; 
Waagen,  Handbook  ;  W.alpole,  Anerdotes  of  I'uinters  (ed.  Wornum) ;  Wornum.  Epochs 
uf  Fainting  :  Propert,  History  if  JlinSitare  Art.  Coins.— limlmg.  Annuls:  Kenyon, 
Gold  Coins  of  England ;  Hawkins,  Silrer  Coins  of  England :  Akerman,  Manuttt. 

Science. — Whewell's  two  works  on  the  Histori/  and  I'hilosophg  of  the  Inductire 
Sciences  deal  with  the  subject  generally ;  .ice  also  Prof.  Fowler's  introduction  to  the 
Nonim  Organiim,  and  the  biographies  in  the  Enci/clo/nediii  Britannica  and  Vietioiinrij 
of  Xationid  Biogruphg.  But  for  the  most  ]iart  the  history  must  be  got  from  the 
original  treatises. 

Literature.— The  chapters  on  Elizabeflian  Literature  in  tlic  works  of  Craik,  Taine, 
Arnold,  Minto,  aud  Chambers  ;  Saintsbury,  Elizabethan  Literature  /  A.  W.  Ward, 
Histvrg  of  English  iJramatie  I.iterulure  :  Goese,  .Iiuohean  Toets:  the  notices  in  Mac- 
raillan's  English  I'oets  (ed.  by  T.  Hum])hry  Ward),  and  English  l'ro.ic  Writers  (ed.  by 
Ciidk).     Chalmers'    Toets  begins   to   Ije   full   at   this  period  (though  there  are   somo 
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striking  omissions),  and  until  very  recently  lius  sujujlied  tlie  most  accessible  editions 
of  many  of  tlie  poets  mentioned.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Dodsley's  0/d  Flaijs. 
Literary  biogi-aphy,  thoii};h  still  very  defective,  almost  dates  from  this  period. 
The  jottings  of  Jonson's  conversations  with  Drummond,  and  some  notes  in  his 
Discortries ;  divei's  references  of  Clarendon:  Howell's  Letters  (a  source  to  be  drawn 
on  with  caution);  Walton's  Liir.s,  and  some  other  books  supply  us  with  a  body  of 
inforniatiori  vo  whicli  we  have  earlier  no  parallel. 

Aijriniltiirc. — Gervase  Markham  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  agincultural  sulijects. 
Hia  Kngitnh  JliHibaudmm)  (IGl  1),  Cvnntn;/  ('mitoifiufHts  (Kilo),  Clinipi-  inid  Good 
Hmbaiidrij  (iei6),  I-Wreirell  to  iriixiwiidri/  (162.'0,  "  "//  to  ;/rl  Wnilth  {\KiS).  Comptnif 
Farriar  (163'J),  contain  the  farming  science  of  the  day.  Walter  Blith.  in  Tlw  F.iiylisJi 
Improrer,  was  the  first  critic  on  drainage,  and  Samuel  Hartlib,  who  embodied  in  a 
literary  foi-m  the  experience  of  Sir  R.  Weston  (Discourse  of  Hiisbaiidne  nxed  in 
Brilliant  and  Ftiindcrs)^  first  attemiited  to  explain  the  advantages  of  the  field 
cultivation  of  turnips.  Both  these  writers  flourished  in  the  Civil  War  period.  The 
first  book  on  grazing  is  Leonard  Mascall's  (Torerinnent  of  Ciittel  (UiOo),  Modern 
Books. — Thorold  Rogers,  Jiistonj  of  Aijricultiire  and  Prices  in  England,  and  Hix 
Centuries  of  JFork  and  Wages ;  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  The  State  of  the  Poor ;  Drake, 
Sliakespfarr  -inil  JTis  Times ;  Cuuuiugham,  Groivth  of  English  Industrg  iind  Comnwree  ; 
R.  H.  Garnier,  Hislorg  of  the  English  Landed  Interest ;  R.  E.  Prothero,  Pioneers  and 
Progress  of  English  Farming. 

Mamifaetitres. — The  story  of  Engli.sh  niauufaetures  can  best  be  read  in  the  Statute 
Book  and  Kcjyal  proclamations.  Rymer's  Fotdeni  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Cora- 
mission  of  1622.  Some  information  may  be  gathered  from  county  liistories,  e.g.  from 
Hunter's  Haltainshire,  as  to  Sheffield  and  the  hardware  trade  ;  Westcote's  Deronshire, 
referred  to  in  the  text,  contains  some  curious  particulars.  Strafford's  Letters  are  the 
principal  authority  on  the  Irish  linen  manufacture.  Lewis  Roberts'  pamphlets  say 
something  of  the  Manchester  cotton  trade,  and  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool  is  a  source  of 
useful  mformation.  A  curious  anonymous  pamphlet,  TJw  Wood  mongers'*  Lii  nivnstrnnre^ 
gives  some  account  of  the  coal  trade  in  London.  Much  that  is  of  value  may  be  found 
in  Cunningham's  Indnstrg  iinil  I'oiiimerce  (2nd  Ed.), 

Commerce  and  Ciirrencg. — Statutes  of  the  Realm  ;  State  Papers :  Rogers,  Agrieiiltiire 
and  Prices.^  Vol.  V.  ;  Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce  :  Hall,  Customs  and  Rerenue 
of  England ;  Dowell,  Hislorg  of  Taxes  and  Taxation  ;  Macleod,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking ;  Hewing,  English-  Trade  and  Finance  eliieftg  in  the  Serenteenth  Centnrg.  Of  the 
mass  of  contemporary  authors  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  X.  Barbon.  Discourse 
of  Trade  (1690) ;  Sir  J.  Child,  A  Neic  JDiseourss  of  Trade  (IGBO)  ;  J.  Haythorpe, 
England's  E.rcheqner  (1625)  ;  C.  de  Malynes,  Centre  of  Circle  of  Commerce  (1623)  :  E. 
Musselden,  Free  Trade,  or  the  Means  to  Make  Trade  Flourish  (1622) ;  Sir  T.  Mun, 
England's  Treasure  lig  Forraign  Trade  (16B4),  and  Discourse  of  Trade  from  England 
to  the  East  Indies  (1621);  L.  Roberts,  The  Treasure  of  Traficke  (1641)  ;  H.  Robinson, 
England's  Safctg  tii   Trades'  Increase  (1641). 

Pauperism.— Bxan,  History  of  the  Poor  Laws;  Eilen,  State  of  the  Poor  :  NichoUs, 
Hislorg  of  the  English  Poor  Law ;  Cunningham,  Groicth  of  English  Indnstrg  and 
Commerce.  E.  M.  Leonard,  The  Earlg  Hislorg  of  the  English  Poor  Late.  Other 
authorities  for  this  period  .are  referred  to  in  the  notes. 

Social  Life. — Various  family  paper.s,  e.g.  Memou'S  of  the  Verneys,  the  Egertons 
(Camden  Society),  the  Stanleys,  ed.  Heywood  (Chetham  Society) ;  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  ;  Satires,  e.g.  Prj-nne,  Ifistrioniasti.r,  Hcalthes.  Sickncsse, 
The  Cnlorrliness  of  Lovelocks ;  tracts  in  the  Roxburghe  Library  (ed.  Hazlitt),  and 
in  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  The  Court.— L.  Aikin,  Courts  of  Elizaheth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  J.  (1819-33)  ;  Birch,  Memoirs  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles 
I.;  Nichols,  Progresses  of  ElizMbeth  and  James  I.  ;  Secret  Historg  of  the  Court  of 
James  I.  (ed.  Sir  Walter  Scott) ;  M.  A.  E.  Green,  Lires  of  the  Princesses  ;  Bradley, 
Arabella  Stuart  ;  Halliwell-Phillips,  Letters  of  the  lungs'.     The  Stage.— J.  P.  ColUer, 


ArriiiiiuTiLd. 
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EiniUsh  Dmiimfir  Pontiy  and  Aiiiinis  of  the  Sinyr  .-  A.  W.  Ward,  J-.tiflUh  Draiiiitlie 
LiUnt/iire;  Hallhvell-Philli]is,  lUiistnition^  „f  the  Lifv  nf  ShahsiHnre ;  Han-isoii, 
DescripfwH  of  liiiglatid,  Apiundix  I.  by  ReiuUc ;  Hazlitt."  limiUnh  Jhuiiiii  ami  the 
Stmie  1513-1604  (Roxburghe  Library)  ;  Giidcrtz,  /.ur  Ktiiiiliiiss  tier  Alleii///Uc/mi 
Biihiie,  1SS8  :  Simpsou,  tirhoul  of  Hhiiksprn  ;  Floiiy,  aimiiiclcllislon/  of  the  Luniloii 
StaffC  aud  Lifr  of  Sliakexprnn:  Mdsiim.s:  Run  Joiisoii,  ]l'oi-/:x  ((d.  P.  Cumiilishaiii) ; 
Acco/oils  of  the  Rereh  temp.  Eliz.  and  James  I.,  ed.  P.  Cuuiiiugliani  (Sliakespcaro 
Society,  1S12)  ;  P.  Cuuuingham,  Zi/t-  of  Ii,i,/o  Jones  .■  Bacon,  Essitij  on  JIa.i,/mit  duel 
Triiiitiphs. 

Sntlaiicl. — Gaienil  (n)  Cvit/i'iiiporiiri/.  Malcolm  Laiiig,  llhloiy  of  ScotlamI  1C03- 
17U7;  the  Chnrch  liistories  of  Row  l;).'>S-l():i9  ;  Calderwood,  to  1025;  Baillic,  ZfY^ra 
from  1.0 iO;  Spottisvvood"s  Hi st or i/ ;im\  Spalding's  Mcniorialln  of  the  Troiililes,  lG'2i-io 
give  auti-Covenauting  views.  Sir  Thomas  Hojie's  Jlineij,  10:i5-1.5  ;  Jlei/isters  of  tlie 
Privy  Council  (Vol.  XI.  comes  down  to  11)19,  and  gives  a  most  complete  account  of 
the  king's  visit,  1617)  ;  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  Lonsdale  Pajiers,  Lowtlier,  JoiiiikiI 
iiiito  Scol/niifl,  1629.  (/<)  J/i/f/ccw.— Professor  Masson  gives  a  jiowerfid  skctcli  of  the 
]>nlitico-ecclesiastical  situation  in  liis  J. if-  of  Milton^  Vol.  I.  See  also  the  general 
liistories  of  Taylor  and  Burton.  On  special  topics  ■  Hmne  Brown,  Kiirbj  Trueellers 
III  Sciithiiiii,  and  Seutleiiid  hifoir  1700  ;  Mark  Napier's  Meiiicirs  if  Monli-ose.  Edgar's 
Old  I'liiireh  Life  is  (from  its  own  standpoint)  the  best  jiici arc  of  the  life  and  mannei-s 
of  the  time.  Topiu/riip/ii/ :  Chambi<rs'  Ciifeduiiiii,  Timothy  Pont,  Cunuingha7n.  For 
Edinburgh,  the  histories  by  Maitlaud  and  Arnot ;  Chambers,  Traditions;  Gr.ant,  Old 
and  Xeie  F.duihiirijli.  ,For  Aberdeen,  the  histories  by  Gordon  and  Kennedy,  tlie 
Jieeords  published  by  the  Spalding  Club  (1900),  and  various  county  histories. 

Ireland.— Annah  of  tJie  Four  Masters,  ed.  O'Douovan ;  the  <'ureir  I'apers  ;  Hamilton, 
I'alrirhir:  Annals  of  Camden  and  Ware;  Meehan,  Fate  and  Forlanes  of  the  Farh 
of  Tiiriiiie  mid  Tireonnell :  Papers  and  /,{/;'  of  Stratford ;  histories  of  Ireland  by 
Macgcoghan  (1831),  Cox  (1689),  Leland  (1773),  McGee.  and  .Joyce  (1893). 


J'lwlo:  It.  fVtlcU,  licl/asl. 
CLOrGHOrOIITKlt    C.VSTLK,    C.VVAX. 

(ir/icrc  Binhop  Bcddl  leas  amftitul.) 
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CHAPTER    XrV. 

CIVIL    WARFARE    AND    KEl'UHLICAX     RULE.       Ifi42-I600. 


the  Civil 
War. 


A.  L.  A  CIVIL  WAR  lueaiis  the  clash  of  two  hostile  principles,  whether 

The^^'       of  politics,  or  religion,  or  social  life.     What  makes  it  inevitable  is 
Course  of    f]^.^^  i\^q  two  principles  have  each  a  real  and  deep  root,  and  that 

tVioPiiril  ■*■  I'll  1  11-1 

there  is  no  way  to  decide  between  them  except  Liy  letting  them 
tii;ht  out  their  rivalry.  Still  more  impossible  is  compromise  if 
the  representatives  of  one  set  of  ideas  can  pnt  no  trust  in  the 
others.  Such  was  the  condition  of  things  which  was  rapidly 
manifesting  itself  in  England  before  the  Long  Parliament  had  sat 
a  year.  For  eleven  years  Charles  had  been  governing  without  a 
I'arliament — keeping  within  the  letter  of  the  laws,  resting  always 
on  decisions  of  the  judges,  but,  in  fact,  overthrowing  successively 
all  the  old  landmarks  alike  in  Church  and  in  State,  and  preparing 
a  da}'  of  bitter  reckoning  for  his  two  ablest  ministers,  Straflbrd 
and  Laud.  With  Laud's  attempt  to  introduce  the  new  Prayer 
Book  into  Scotland  in  1637  the  troubles  began  (p.  242).  All 
Scotland  rushed  to  sign  the  National  Covenant,  and  a  well-ordered 
army  made  the  Scotch  claim  to  religious  freedom  an  irresistible 
one.  Charles  had  to  accept  their  terms.  To  get  himself  out  of 
this  humiliation,  he  submitted  to  call  a  Parliament  in  England. 
The  Short  Parliament,  however,  sided  with  the  Scots,  and  the 
king  dissolved  it  before  it  had  sat  a  month  (iL\y,  1(340).  But 
the  Scots  now  invaded  England,  crossed  the  Tyne,  drove  the 
royal  forces  before  them,  and  forced  Charles  to  terms  which 
comprised  his  paying  them  £S.50  a  day.  To  get  the  money 
he  must  needs  call  another  Parliament,  and  this  (the  Long 
Parliament)  saw  in  the  Scots  its  best  friends.  After  a  struggle 
of  six  months,  it  brought  Strafford  to  the  block.  It  passed  a 
Triennial  Bill,  secured  itself  against  dissolution,  abolished  ship- 
money  and  Star  Chamber;  and  then,  proceeding  to  "the  root  of 
all  grievances,"  it  attacked  Episcopacy.  Around  this  "  Root  and 
Branch  Bill,"  a  new  division  of  parties  into  Puritans  and  Royalists 
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begun,    as  it  were,    to  crystallise   ilsolt".     15nt  in   tlio  iiicantinic 
occurred  the  mysterious  plot  called  "  tlu^  Incident  "  in  Scotland. 
and   the  appalliui;-  outbreak  of  Irish   and   C'atholic  fury   in   the 
Ulster  massacres  :  both  were,  in  the  ])o|iular  belief  justly,  laid  ai 
Charles's  door.     Tlie  Puritans  drew  up  the  Grand  licinonstrance  The 
— an  appeal  to  the  nation,  and  an  indictment  of  Charles's  whole  ^g^*ji- 
career.     After  scenes  unprecedented  in  the  House,  it  was  passed  strance. 
by  a  majority  of  eleven  oi^  November  20.     Even  now  Charles 
failed  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.     Ho  made  his  worst 
blunder  in  his  vain  attemiit  to  seize  the  Five  Members  in  the 


The  J€i^;h  Cammi/sian-  Coitr-^  a.TuziStarr-Cruim»er- 
Vi-'^cif  (Uju^n    ancC  piurauites  i-  non   rv/i'a/'rtcuij- 


THE    J.AST    I  IF    Tin:    ST.VIl    CIUJIBEIt. 
{Vfani  ail  cnijravinij  hif  W.  llnHar.) 

Commons,  January  4,  1G42.  This  at  once  rallied  the  City  to  the 
side  of  Parliament.  When  Charles  left  Whitehall  on  January  10, 
both  sides  saw  that  the  final  issue  must  be  war.  For  the  next 
six  months  the  struggle  was  for  control  of  the  militia ;  though  it 
was  still  a  struggle  waged  on  the  constitutional  ground  and  by 
lengthy  constitutional  declarations.  The  crisis  had  come  when, 
on  April  28,  Sir  John  Hotham  refused  to  admit  the  king  into 
Hull.  As  late  as  June  15  a  protest  was  signed  by  thirty-five 
peers  that  his  Majesty  "abhorred  all  designs  of  making  war  upon 
his  Parliament,"  but  the  very  next  day  his  Majesty  began  to  ]mt 
iu  force   the   commissions  of  array  in    the  Midlands  and   the 
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North ;  and  early  in  J  uly  the  rarhiuuont  appointed  the  Earl 
of  Essex  its  commander-in-chief;  the  king  proclaimed  him  and 
his   otlicers   as    traitors,   and   determined   to  set   up   his   great 

Beeins^"^  Standard  at  Nottingham.  The  war  was  now  formally  begun. 
The  ultimate  question  involved  can  hardly  be  better  expressed 
thiui  in  the  protestation  of  Lords  and  Conmions  on  ilay  2(ith — 
"  this  erroneous  maxim  being  infused  into  princes  that  their 
kingdoms  are  their  own,  and  that  they  may  do  with  them  what 
they  will,  as  if  their  kingdoms  were  for  them,  and  not  they 
for  their  kingdoms." 

It  was  on  August  22,  1642,  that  Charles  formally  raised  the 
royal  standard  at  Nottingham,  but  not  till  the  12th  of  September 
had  he  a  real  army  with  him  ;  and  then  he  had  to  retreat  west- 
wards to  avoid  Essex's  overwhelming  forces  now  at  Coventry, 
and  also  to  pick  up  contingents  at  Chester  and  to  detach  Rupert 
to  secure  Worcester.  Rupert  met  and  routed  a  bod}-  of  the 
enemy's  horse  at  Powyck  Bridge  on  Sejatember  23  (p.  324).  This 
was  the  tirst  open  fight  of  the  war,  and  -an  omen  of  its  course. 
The  dashing  Prince  had  won  a  cavalry  skirmish,  but  could  not 
save  the  city. 

Edgehiii.  In  Octobc]',  however,  Charles  was  strong  enough  to  make 

a  b()ld  thrust  straight  for  London.  He  had  to  turn  about  at 
Edgehiii,  October  23,  to  face  his  pursuer  Essex,  and  was  so  far 
successful  in  the  battle  that  he  was  able  to  secure  Oxford  and 
resume  his  march.  On  November  12  Rupert  stormed  Brentford, 
but  Essex'  men  were  reinforced  by  the  Londoners ;  an  army  of 
24,000,  dra-wn  up  on  Turnham  Green,  confronted  the  batHed 
Royalists.  London  could  not  be  taken  by  a,coup  de  main;  from 
its  Royalist  party  nothing  serious  was  -to  be  expected ;  and  its 
traders  were  willing  to  share  with  Parliament  the  burden  and 
the  responsibility  of  war-taxation.  These  were  important  results 
to  come  i'rom  two  months  only  of  actual  warfare.  But  there 
was  still  another  result.  At  Edgehiii  and  at  Brentford  the 
Puritan  spirit  had  shown  there  was  in  it  the  stuff  of  which 
soldiers  are  made.  Cromwell's  prescient  words  to  Hampden 
were  already  being  justified  ;  the  men  of  religion  began  to  show 
that  they  might  "  go  on  as  far  as  "  men  of  honour ;  it  was  already 
raised  above  a  conflict  between  "  gentlemen  "  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  "old  decayed  serving-men,  tapsters,  and  such 
fellows  "  (p.  323). 
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The  winter  of  1G42  saw  Charles  growing  stronger,  despitr  tlie 
superiority  of  Fairfax  over  Xcweastlc,  the  loyalist  general  in 
Yorkshire.  (Jlouceslershire  was  won  over  to  his  side,  and 
Hopton  held  Devon  and  Cornwall.  There  was  also  a  cry  for 
jieace  in  London,  Bedfordshire,  Essex,  and  other  places.  'I'o  set 
against  this  was  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern  Association, 


Charles's 
Progress. 


I'ULXCE  Rirr.uT,   i;v  .siii   i'ktkl:   i.kly. 

(X,:li„ii,il    r,,dru:i    (Julhrii.) 


the  soul  of  which  was  Cromwell.      The  ^lidland  Association  was 

formed  a  little  earlier. 

The    king  at  Oxford    was  surrouudcd    liv  a  ring  of  Parlia-   ^iie 

...  ,  .  .  •    1,     1   ;  •  Campaign 

mentary  districts  ;  this,  again,   was  girdled  by  an  outer  ring  oi   of  im3. 

Koyalist   districts.     "The    camiiaign    of   1()48    consisted    of  the 

efforts  of  the  Royalists  to  break  througli  this  intermediate  zone." 

Waller,    indeed,    took    Hereford,  and   Essex    took   Reading,  but 

these  generals  had  no  concerted  plan ;  while  Chi)rles's  sti'ategie 

idea  of  moving  up  his  two  wings  from  Yorkshire  and  Cornwall 

seemed  to  be  succeedini;-.     Fairfax's  defeat  at  Adwalton  ]\Ioor,  on 
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June  30,  and  expulsion  from  the  West  Riding,  enabled  the  Queen 
to  reach  Oxford.  The  rou(  of  Waller  at  Roundway  Down  was 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Bristol.  Then  came  Newcastle's 
capture  of  Gainsborough,  a  threatening  outlook  for  the  Eastern 
.shires.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Charles  might  now  (August, 
l(i-i;3)  have  ended  the  war  by  marching  on  London.  But  this 
view  foi'gets  that  he  could  not  march  on  London  unsupported, 
leaving  Maurice's  army  detained  before  Exeter,  Newcastle's  army 
before  Hull.  Already  Cromwell  was  forcing  his  way  up  through 
Lincolnshire,  and  showing,  in  the  skirmishes  at  Grantham  and 
GainsborDUgh,  that  Puritanism  could  raise  cavalry  as  dashing  as 


i'/iuM;  C.    ir.  Clarke.  Um: 
l:\Trhr.VlEUi    OF    BOVXDWAY    DOWX,    fl-ILT.S. 


Rupert's  and  more  reliable.  The  rise  of  Cromwell  counter- 
balanced the  great  loss  by  Hampden's  death  at  Chalgrove  Field ; 
and  it  has  been  well  said  that  }>(.)toiitially  (iainsborough  was  the 
turning-point  of  the  war. 

In  London,  in  the  meantime,  detected  Royalist  plots  had 
utterly  discredited  the  peace  party  :  while  Charles's  Irish  intrigues 
called  forth  the  Parliamentary  invitation  to  the  Scots,  for  which 
the  City  submitted  to  the  new  burden  of  an  excise,  and  joined  in 
the  plans  for  a])pointing  Manchester  general  of  the  Eastern 
Association,  attacking  Wales  and  relieving  Gloucester.  Gloucester 
was   relieved;    but    E.ssex,    narrowly   escaping  a   disaster   like 
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larli's  tn  Ncwlniry,  wlirrr  an  iiiili't'isivc 
ol't  liiin   tree  to  rcacli    Loiidou  sjiluly. 


mark  of  Royalist    The 

,     ,,  Royalist 

a     Niiitli-hastcni     climax, 

1643. 


Wallrr's.  was  ]ini-snc(l  \'\  ( 

battk'  took   placf,  which 

The  autumn  of  l(J4:i  measures  the  hiLili-wati 

success.       Newcastlr    lailcd    to    lalo'    Hull 

Association  was  lormed;  troo[)s  from  irelaiiil  liad  fieen  brouuhl 

into  Knuland,  and  native  Irish  were  to  follow.     The  mcn^  rumour 

of  this  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the   IJo\al  cause.      It    had  hecomc 

clear  that  Charles's  utmost  strength  was   not  enough   to  over- 

pow-er  London,  and   the  field  of  Newbury  demonstrated  that  the 

king's   infantry  w'ere  essentially   inferior.       Itoyalisui  failetl  just 

wdiere  Puritanism  succeeded,  in  getting  hold  of  the  middle  class. 

The  one   thing  now    reipiired   for  victory  was   that   Puritanism 

should    rise    to    its    true    self, 

should      show     its     essential 

unitv  and  its  organising  power, 

and    should     shake     off    tlie 

trammels  of  that  narrow  local 

spirit,    that    petty    <M:)unty 

patriotism,  which  had  hitherto 

so     liam]iered     it.      Poyalist 

Yorksliire,    Wales,     (A)rnwall 

would    not    let    theii'    levies 

cross    their    own    borders    as 

long  as  Hull,  (iloucester,  Ply- 

uioiith   were  in   the  enemies' 

hands.      Was  there  always  to 

be  the  same  half-heartedness 

on     the     Parliament  aiy    side 

also?     The    London   train-bands   had  deserted   after   Newbury  : 

again,  in  Jul}',  16-1-i,  Waller  writes: — "They  arc  come   to  their 

old   song   of  'home,  home'  .  .  .  the  men  of  Essex  and   Herts 

attacked  their  own  captain  .  .  .  such  men  are  fit  only  for  the 

"■allows  here  and  Hell  hereafter.  .  .  .  Above  2,000  Londoners  ran 

away  from  their  colours."     In  a  similar  spirit  Manchester  reiu.sed 

to  cross  the  Thames  :  he  would  not  "  leave  those;  counties  whicli 

have  paid  us."     The  king  was  getting  over  tins  difficulty  ;  his 

infant  i-\-  was  coining  to  be  composed  of  men  who  enlisted  for  the 

pay  and  plunder— men  of  a  low  grade  and    with   little  depth 

in  their   loyalty,  but  at  least  professional   soldiers.     Could    the 

Parliament    get  (jver  the  ditficulty  in  a  better  way  by  creating 
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a  professional  soldiery  <iiit  of  iiicii  df  jiriiiciplc  ?  Could  they  so 
utilise  local  Puritan  I'eeling  as  to  retain  its  tit,diting  powers  while 
cliniiuating  its  lot^al  seltishness,  and  have  an  army  Puritan  in 
character,  but  withal,  a  jDaid  and  standing  army — a  real  national 
force,  "an  army  merely  your  own,"  as  Waller  put  it? 

The  campaign   of    1044   opened  disastrously   for  the   king 
in  the  North  :    the  Scots  effected   a  junction  with  Fairfax  at 
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Tadcaster,  Newcastle  being  too  weak  to  oppose  them.  In  the 
South  AValler  repulsed  the  forces  of  Generals  Forth  and  Hopton 
at  Cheriton,  and  put  an  cud  to  the  long-talked-of  invasion 
of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Waller  and  Essex  ought  to  have  been 
able,  by  uniting,  to  crush  Charles  at  Oxford,  while  llanchester, 
having  taken  Lincoln,  was  joining  the  Fairfaxes  and  tlie  Scots 
in  besieging  York;  and,  indeed,  Charles  had  to  quit  Oxford 
hurriedly  for  Worcester.  But  Essex  persisted  in  separating 
from   Waller   and   marching   off  to   secure    the   West.      Thus 
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Charles  was  able  to  hurry  back  towards  Oxford  and  iiitlict  a 
severe  ehcck  on  Waller  at  ('ro])n-(ly  Bridy-e.  .Tuin'  2!l.  \\\  this 
thne  Rujiert  was  luan-liiiiL;'  llii-uii'^li  the  \ui-ili-\\'csi ,  L^atiiiTini,' 
recruits  and  relieving  the  L'ountess  of  .l)crli\'  at  l.athcmi  IbMi-c, 
and  hastenini;-  to  York,  which  he  reached  on  July  7.  On 
Marston  Moor,  six  miles  from  York,  lie  was  met  next  day  b\'  Marston 
.Manchester's.  Fairfax's,  and  Leven's  armies.  For  the  first  time 
his  cavalry  found  their  match  in  Cronnvell's  troopers,  wlio 
not  only  drove  Rupert  befon'  them  ('(iod  made  theni  as  stuliblc 
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to  our  swords  "),  but  wheeled  and  returned  to  save  their  own 
right  wing,  which  had  been  driven  into  roul  liy  Goring.  JSnr, 
for  this  decisive  manoeuvre  and  the  stul>liovu  courage  of  ihrec 
regiments  of  Scots  infantry  in  the  centre,  the  battle  had  gone 
the  other  way.  Messengers  had,  indeed,  richlen  off  to  report 
a  Royalist  victory,  and  bonfires  were  lighted  in  Oxford  at  tlie 
first  false  news.  It  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Royal  cause :  4,000 
were  slain  ;  Rupert  could  only  gath(>i-  5,000  fugitives  to  esca]ie 
North;  Newcastle  and  many  others  Hed  overseas;  and,  above 
all,  it  brought  forward  the  new  party— the  "  godly "  i)arty — 
and  their  general,  who  might  well  claim  (as  he  did)  that  it 
was   the    Lord's   blessing   showti   especially  to  them,  and  who 
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now  stepped  forwai'd   t"  take  the  foreiiiDst  place  in  politics  as 
on  the  Held. 
ParUa-  But  for  a  time  tlie   I'arlianientary  cause  seemed,  despite  the 

Disse"'^  recent  victory,   to  lie  on   the  point  of  iMiiu  from  disunion  and 
Bions.         dissension.     The  Scottish  force  went  off  to  besiege  Newcastle ; 
Fairfax  stayed  to    clear   \'orkshire ;    JVIanchester's  army    moved 
slowly  to  its  own  Eastern  Counties,  paralysed  by  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  a  forward  policy  and  one  of  temporising, 
between    Iiidei)endents    and     Presl)yterians,    between    Cromwell 
and   Crawford.     The  two  southern  armies,  which  were  to  have 
overwhelmed    the  king  by  mere  weight  of  numbers,  could  not 
be  brought  to  act  together.      Thei'e  was  some  jealousy  between 
the    two   generals,   and   more  disparity    iu    temperament    and 
views ;    there   was   the   usual   mutinous  refusal   of    the    train- 
bands of  London,  Kent,  Hants,  to  go  farther  afield  than  they 
chose    to    think    necessary.        Essex    had    started    off    on    his 
cherished  project  of  reducing  Oxford    by  first  subduing    L'orn- 
wall   and    Devon,    while    Waller    was    to    back    him    up    and 
threaten  the  king's  rear.      But  Waller's  force  collapsed ;    they 
were  tired   of    being   "  the   longest-winded  army  in   England." 
Essex  attributed  to  this  desertion,   as   he  deemed  it,  a  result 
that  was  in  fact  only  the  natural  issue  to  his  precious  project ; 
he  was  surrounded  at  Lostwithiel,  and  his  infantry  forced  to 
an   abject   surrender.      One   of    Manchester's   officers    declares 
that    this    news    was    received    with    open    joy    by   many   at 
Huntingdon,  where  the  regiments  of  Cromwell  and  his  friends 
Ireton,  Fleetwood,  Russell,  Montague,  Pickerinsr,  Rainsboroutrh, 
were  already  beginning  to  feel   that   if  there  were  to  be   any 
peace  "  such   as   might  not   stand   with  the  ends  honest  men 
should   aim   at,    this  army   should   prevent   such   a   mischief." 
Hearing   of  all   this   dissension,    the   Royalists   were    exultant, 
and  talked  of  wintering  in  Norfolk  this  year.     As  they  marched 
from   the   west  Waller    fell    back    before     them ;     Essex   and 
Manchester  could  not,  and  would  not,  help  him.     When  there 
was    an    opportunity    of    annihilating    Charles's    army    at    the 
second   battle   of  Newbury,  October  27,  it  failed  by  reason  of 
Manchester's  irresolution.     When  Walter  and  Cromwell  urged 
him  to  follow  up  the  pursuit  next  day,  he  spoke  of  returning 
to  the  eastern   counties,  "and   much  for  peace."     No   wonder 
that   Cromwell,    as    soon    as  he   returned    to    his    iilace    in   the 
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House,  made  a  veheiiu'iit  attack  ou  Mauclicster's  conduct; 
but  tinding  arrayed  aji-aiust  liiui  (ho  Lords,  the  Scots,  the 
peace-party,  and  the  whole  Tresbyterian  interest,  he  turned 
aside  to  a  proposal  very  characteristic  of  his  practical  mind. 
He  pointed  out  that  members  of  the  two  llousis  had  lioth 
"interest  of  Parliament  and  power  in  the  armv  " ;  that  men 
were  weary  of  the  war,  but  said  these;  "  i^q-andees "  would  not 
let  it  end:  and  that  there  was  urijcnt  need  of  a  Self-Dcnvinff 
Ordinance. 

When  there  was  a  prospect  that  both  tJiis  would  lie  carried.  The  seif- 
and  a  Now  Model  for  the  army,  he  willingly  dro])])ed  his  attack  ordin'ances 
on  Manchester,  just  as  he  was  Avillin<j  to  "-ive  ui)  liis  military  ^^^  *''^ 

New 

command.  It  was  the  resistance  of  the  I'ecrs  to  the  first  Self-  Model. 
Denying  Ordinance,  and  a  .series  of  unforeseen  junctures,  that 
cast  the  second  Self-Denying  C)rdinance  into  such  a  form  that 
while  Essex  and  Manchester  lost  their  posts,  ( 'romwell  was 
raised  to  the  place  of  general  of  the  cavalry  in  tiie  New 
Model  army,  beside  Skippon  as  general  of  the  infantry,  and 
beneath  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  as  commander-in-chief.  At  last  the 
weary  days  were  over  of  mutinous  train-bands,  niggardh-  coimty 
payments,  mutually  jealous  genei-als,  battles  without-  results, 
and  campaigns  without  a  plan.  There  was  now  under  one 
command  an  army  of  21,000  men  ;  not  all  volunteers,  indeed, 
for  impressment  was  freely  resorted  to,  nor  at  all  o\erpaid  at 
8d.  a  day  ;  but  all  imder  tried  officers,  and  indiucd  with  the 
true  Independent  spirit  of  i-eligious  freedom  and  tlemocratic 
instinct,  and  all  resolved  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  (p.  '.V.i-l). 
The  idea  was  that  the  Scots  should  meet  Charles  and  Rupert 
about  Nottingham,  while  the  New  Model,  under  Fairfax, 
should  take  Oxford,  and  then  cut  off  Cloring  in  the  ^\'est. 
But  the  Scots,  alarmed  by  Montrose's  successes,  refuseil  to 
leave  the  North,  the  king  stormed  Leicester,  and  the  civilians 
at  Westminster  were  for  once  scared  into  giving  Fairfax  a  i'rce 
hand,  and  acceding  to  the  petition  of  the  army  officers  to 
reappoint  Cromwell  to  lead  the  cavalry.  ( hicc  set  free,  .Fairfax 
marched  straight  N.N.E.  from  Oxford,  and  in  six  days  was 
driving  the  Royal  army  before  him  Irom  Daventry.  On  June  Naseby. 
14  was  the  crushing  defeat  of  Naseby.  The  kmg  lost  1.000 
slain,  .5,000  prisoners,  nearly  all  his  officers,  all  his  artillery 
and  arms.  Decisive  as  the  day  was,  it  had  long  hung  in  the 
163 
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balance.  Irolon's  t;av;ilry  on  the  left  wing  had  been  broken 
bv  Kupert,  and  himself  taken  prisoner;  Skippon,  in  the  centre, 
was  severely  wounded,  and  his  infantry  driven  back  upon  the 
reserves;  Cromwell  alone  on  the  right  wing  overpowered 
Langdale,  then  wheeled  upon  the  Royalist  foot  in  the  centre. 
Rupert  returned  from  his  usual  headlong  pursiut  to  find  that 
his  hour  was  gone  by.  The  contrast  was  characteristic  not 
only  of  the  two  men,  but  of  the  two  armies,  and,  indeed,  oi 
the   wholt!   war. 

The  rest  of  the  year  was  occupied  in  beating  down  resistance 
in  the  West,  and  South-west,  which  still  held  out  for  the  king, 
and  defeating  his  remaining  forces  in  detail,  (ioring  was  routed 
by  Fairfax  at  Langport,  and  Langdale  by  Poyntz  at  Rowton 
Heath.  Leicester,  Bridgewater,  Pontefract,  Scarborough, 
Sherliorne,  successively  surrendered.  Bristol  was  stormed  on 
September  10,  Basing  House  ("  Loyalty  House ")  a  month 
later.  Before  November,  Rnj^ert,  incensed  by  Charles's  mis- 
trust, left  his  service.  All  was  over,  though  the  la.st  battle  in 
the  field  was  not  till  March,  1646  (Astley's  defeat  at  Stow), 
nor  had  Fairfax  comjDleted  liLs  wairk  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
till  Exeter  fell  in  April.  Oxford  surrendered  on  June.  24,  and 
with  the  submission  of  the  garrison  of  Harlech — March  13, 
1647 — no  place  was  left  over  which  Chai'les's  banner  waved. 

Defeated  thus  in  the  field,  Charles  now  trurned  to  a  war 
of  intrigue.  He  would  set  Presbyterians  and  Independents  by 
the  ears,  and  make  them  destroy  each  other.  On  May  5,  1646, 
he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army  at  Newark.  But 
the  cabinet  of  his  private  letters,  captured  at  Naseby,  had 
taught  all  clear-sighted  men  the  folly  of  negotiating  with  him. 
Thus,  although  the  Lords,  by  fifteen  votes  to  fourteen,  were  at 
this  time  in  favour  of  attempting  an  accommodation,  and 
the  City  in  its  longing  for  peace  went  with  them,  yet  in  the 
Conunons  the  proposal  to  recei^^e  overtures  from  the  king  was 
rejected  Ijy  one  hiuidred  and  forty-tive  votes  to  one  hundred  and 
three,  and  the  disclosure  of  Charles's  expectations  from  an  Irish 
armj'  and  from  French  aid  only  strengthened  the  hold  of  the  In- 
dependents, and  identified  their  party  with  the  cavise  of  patriotic 
resistance  to  interference,  whether  by  Scotch,  or  Irish,  or  French. 
Nor  could  Charles  himself  be  brought  by  any  pressure  to  consent 
to  the  Scots'  essential  condition,  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
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teriivnism  in  England  :  "  llou  van  we  fxjirct  God's  blessini,',"  ho 
said,  "if  we  relinquish  His  Church?"  Just  as  littlr  wiudd 
he  hston  to  the  one  essential  condition  of  the  Independents — the 
tjraut  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Thus,  alike  by  the  points  on 
which  he  would  not  give  way,  and  by  his  inconsistent  intrigues 
with  all  parties  at  once  (Irish  Catholics  and  English- J  rish, 
Scotch  Covenanters  and  Scotch  Royalists,  English  Presbyterians 
and  Independents),  he  effected  only  this,  that  he  brought  all  his 
enemies  to  forego  their  ditt'ercnces  and  close  their  rank.s.      The 

Scots  agreed  to  give  up 
the  king ;  the  Parlia- 
ment agi-eed  to  pay 
them  f40(),0()0  for  their 
expenses.  In  January 
the  first  instalment  of 
£100,000  was  paid;  by 
February  11  the  Scots 
army  had  recrossed  the 
Tweed ;  ah'eady  Charles 
had  been  removed  to 
llohiiby  House  as  the 
Parliament's  prisoner. 
Once  more  fortune 
seemed  to  give  him  an 
op])ortunity.  The  Pres- 
byterian leaders,  now 
that  the  Scotch  crisis 
was  over,  had  regained 
their  supremacy  in 
Parliament.  Thej'  at 
once  set  alioul  breaking  up  the  army.  But  the}-  set  about 
it  in  so  stupid  a  Avay  tliat  the  army  united  as  one  man 
against  them.  On  the  questions  of  their  arrears  of  pay, 
the  terms  of  service  in  Ireland,  the  legal  indeumity  (or  acts 
done  in  the  war,  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  Presbyterians  as  they 
were,  must  needs  be  at  one  with  (.'romwell  and  Ireton ; 
and  Cromwell  himself,  whom  the  soldiers  had  accused  of 
deserting  them  for  "the  silken  Independents  of  Westminster," 
and  who  had  felt  and  said  that  to  resist  Parliament  was  to 
invite  anarchy,  was  forced  to  adopt  and  father  the  bold  principles 
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of  Sexbv  and  .luvcr,  the  aL;-il;it,i)rs.  Hn  .luno  -i  Charles  was 
removed  by  Cornet  .)oyc(>  lioni  llolinliy  House  to  NewiiiarkL't, 
the  army  hcad(iiiariers.  Tins  was  ilic  .soldiers'  answer  to  the 
Pi-osbytorian  intrig-ue  to  ci-ush  tlic  army  by  a  Scots  force  march- 
ing into  England  wiih  ('liarlcs  in  ihrir  midst.  "The}'  must 
.sink  us  or  we  nmst  sink  ilicm,"  said  one  of  the  chief  agents 
in  this  intrigue.  The  rest  of  the  year  1647  was  to  be  one  long 
demonstration  that  the  cause  destined  to  sink  would  lie  the  one 
which  had  the  misfortune  to  ally  itself  with  Charles.      After 
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assiduous  attempts  to  befriend  and  advise  the  captive  king,  the 
French  ambassador  sums  him  up   as   one  "  who   cannot   keep 
a  secret,  and  has   shown    nothing   but  inconsistency  hitherto." 
Similar  to  those  were  the   blunt  words  of  Ireton  to  the  king : 
"Sir,  you  have  an  intention  to  be  tlio  arbitrator  between  the 
Parliament  and  us:  we  mean  lo  be  it  betwinni  yom-  Majesty  and 
the  Parliament."     His   best   chancre  with   tlie  army  was   at   the    Charles's 
end  of  July,  when   they  oiVercd  lo   reinstate  him  if  he  would    ^th^the 
submit    to    religious    toleration    and    constitutional    monarchy:    Army, 
and  Avhen    an    armed    conflict   with    I'arliamcnt   and    I  lie    City 
appeared  inuninent.     By  August  20  they  had  entered  London 
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in  force,  and  friy-hleiuHl  away  the  Eleven  Mcmljcrs  and  nian}- 
oLher  Presbyterians,  and  so  sccnred  an  Independent  niajorit}- 
in  the  House.  'J  Ih'V  were  Iiowcvit.  still  in  need  of  him,  for,  to 
the  eonstitntionaiisni  of  ('romwell  and  Ireton,  to  eontinne  the 
rule  of  the  sword  was  alihorrent  ;  if  the  Parliament  had  failed 
to  yield  a  prrmanent  settlement,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
kiuL;'.  ])Ut,  hard  as  ('romwell  wt)rked  for  this,  he  could  not 
carry  his  party  with  him.  Both  in  the  House  and  amono;  the 
troops  he  was  accused  of  timc-.iorviny-  hypocrisy  and  personal 
ambition.  When,  however,  on  November  11,  Charles  made 
his  escape  from  Hampton  Court  to  Carisbrooke,  and  when  an 
intercepted  letter  gave  iull  proof  of  his  duplicity,  Cromwell 
at  last  abandoned  his  cause,  and  on  .January  '.i  it  was  moved 
and  carried  that  no  more  adth'esses  should  be  made  to  the 
The  kini4'.     In    the    next  three    months  it   became   clear  that  there 

Civil  War.  was  to  be  a  new  civil  war.  A  Scotch  ai-my  was  to  invade 
England,  and  risings  were  simultaneously  to  take  jolace  in 
the  North-west  and  West,  in  the  Midland.?,  in  Essex,  and  in 
Kent.  Already,  on  April  9  and  10,  there  were  riots  b}'  Pioyalist 
mobs  in  London.  Then  came  news  of  the  actual  rising  in 
South.  Wales.  In  a  great  three  days'  meeting  the  army 
resolved  "  to  go  out  and  tight  against  those  potent  enemies 
.  .  .  ;uid  then  to  call  Charles  Stuart — that  man  of  blood — to 
account  for  the  blood  he  had  shed."  Cromwell  was  sent  to 
Wales  with  8,000  men.  In  one  evening's  fisfhtinsr  at  Maidstone 
Fairfax  dispersed  the  Kentishnien.  The  Earl  of  Norwich,  their 
commander,  fled  to  join  the  rising  in  Essex,  and  was  besieged 
by  Fairfax  in  Colchester.  Holland's  abortive  dash  through 
Surrey  and  Herts  had  ended  in  his  capture.  Cromwell,  b}' 
the  taking  of  Pembroke,  July  4,  completed  his  work  in  Wales 
and  set  himself  fi-ee  to  march  North.  The  Scots  had  come 
too  late,  not  reaching  Kendal  till  August  2.  A  fortnight  later 
Cromwell  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  crossing  the  Ribble  at 
Preston,  drove  in  Langdale's  isolated  corps  of  5,000  English- 
men, and  then  chased  them  South  through  Wigan,  Winwick, 
Warrington,  taking  prisoners  all  the  waj-,  and  so  to  Uttoxeter, 
where  the  miserable  remnant — starved,  drenched,  and  worn 
out — surrendered  to  Lambert.  Colchester  soon  fell,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  little  fleet,  which  had  been  threatening  the 
South  coast,  retired  to   Holland.      By  the   end   of  September 
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Croinwi'll  liad  Iiiiiitcil  liack  uvri'  I  lie  Ixinlcr  I  lie  niiiaindor  of 
the  iuvadiiiL;  I'lrce  under  ilonm,  and  liad  rocoveivd  Hcnvick 
and  Carlisle,  llie  Second  Civil  \\ai-  was  o\er.  It  had  lasted 
just  five  months,  and  had  shown  ilie  widespread  Royalist  t'eciin',' 
in  the  country,  the  inconj^ruous  elements  which  made  it  np. 
and  the  irresistible  strength  of  the  Nmv  Model  Arniw  and  of 
the  group  of  steadfast  men  at  its  head;  who  liad  siampccl  out 
a  rising  that  at  one  time  seemed  almost  universal,  held  down 
the  discontent  of  London  and  the  fleet,  and  crushed  the  great 
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army  of  the  Scots  in  so  short  a  liuic.  ( )nci' more  a  despei'ate 
eftbrt  was  made  by  the  Presbyterians  to  establish  their  own 
system,    and    frustrate    religiotis    toleration.      Once    more    ihev  P®  . 

■••Ill-  I  m  X'  XT      '      Treaty  of 

entered  on  a  negotiation  with  the  kmg — the  "Treaty  of  rsew-  Newport, 
port."  It  was  futile  IVnm  the  outset,  since,  as  Charles  said  in 
confidence  to  a  friend,  all  liis  concessions  were  made  "merely 
in  order  to  my  escape  ...  to  make  them  less  careful  of  their 
guards,"  and  he  hoped  by  next  spring  "  to  have  as  fair  a  game 
to  play  over  again  as  in  the  last  summer."  No  wonder  the 
Independents  grew  impatient  of  watching  such  a  farce.  The 
army  peremptorily  demanded  of  Charles  to  give  up  the  militk: 


The 
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Execution. 
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uiid  ;iiipoiuLiiiuiiL  oi  otticials.  On  liis  refusal,  ihey  presented 
the  Reinoiistnmce  of  tlie  Army,  (lemaiuliiig  "justice  on  aU 
offenders  without  respect  of  persons,"  removed  the  king  from 
C'iirisbrooke  to  llurst  Castle,  and  subjected  the  Commons  to 
'■  Pride's  Purge."  A  tiiud  effort  was  uiade  under  Cromwell's 
influence  during  the  week  before  Christmas  to  save  the  king  s 
life,  but  he  would  not  even  receive  the  envoy.  Cromwell  knew 
that  there  A\x)uld  be  many  even  among  Puritans  miwilling  to 
have  the  king  executed — many  even  among  the  Independent 
section  of  the  Puritans.  He  knew  thi.s,  and  no  man  could  have 
worl<ed  harder  to  the  same  end.  Put  he  also  saw  now  that 
there  was  no  other  way,  and  it  was  by  his  unflinching  resolute- 
ness that  the  short-sighted,  the  timid,  and  the  waverers  were 

drilled,  shamed,  and. 
perhaps,  intimidated 
into  decisive  action  and 
a.  decent  show  of  un- 
animity, as  events 
marched  on  to  their 
inevitable  goal  in  the 
sentence  passed  January 
27th  upon  Charles  as 
a  "tyrant,  traitor, 
murderer,  and  public 
enemy,"  and  his  beheading  at  Whitehall  on  the  30th. 

It  \vas  the  only  logical  enfling  to  the  war.  But  that  which 
is  most  logical  is  often  that  which  has  the  least  chance  of 
practical  success  :  and  the  stern  deed  which  was  to  have  been 
the  end  of  the  war  and  of  troubles  proved  only  to  be  the 
letting  out  of  fresh  waters  of  strife.  Charles's  death  restored 
the  cause  which  he  had  ruined  in  his  life,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  "Great  RebelHon"  was  not  till  the  "Glorious 
Revolution"  of  1689. 


ERADSIIAW'S    BriLET-PROOP    HAT. 
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A.  L. 
SMITH. 
The  Con 
stltutlonal 
Struggle. 


The  great  Civil  War  was  at  least  as  remarkable  for  the  vigour 
and  the  variety  of  its  constitutional  activity  as  it  was  for  its 
dis])lay  of  mdividual  character,  tor  the  interest  of  its  military 
history,  or  even  for  its  development  of  sharply  contrasted 
religious  ideals.  So  multitudinous,  and,  it  may  be  added,  so 
voluminous,  are  the  constitutional  documents  of  these  eventful 
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Long  Par- 
liament. 


Parliament 
to  be 
Supreme. 


years — so  changeful  were  tho  i>i)iiils  of  view  which  sngf^ested 
the  various  constitutional  programmes — that  at  first  sight  it 
all  seems  a  hewildering  maze.  Yet  a  chic  may  be  found  hy 
following  out  the  different  relations  proposed  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislature  ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  con- 
stitutional importance  of  the  period  actually  lies,  since  the 
other  pomts — such  as  the  new  forms  of  taxation,  the  decline 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  ministerial 
cabinet  system — belong  rather  to  the  next  period,  that  of  the 
Common  weal  til. 

There  is,  thru,  in  this  aspect,  a  certain  regularity  of 
growth  in  all  this  confusion  ;  certain  definite  principles  emerge 
more  and  more  clearly :  and  one  after  another  the  poHtical 
ideas  appear,  some  of  which  the  Restoration  itself  could  not 
venture  to  tamper  with,  some  which  reached  their  triumiih 
at  the  Revolution  of  IGS!)  or  in  the  next  century,  some  which 
have  only  been  worked  nut  in  our  own  day,  and  some 
which  are  still  immature,  and  must  be  left  to  the  present 
century  to  settle. 

Between  November,  l(i-K),  and  January,  ](i4r),  the  con- 
stitutional position  of  the  (_'rown  and  its  relation  to  Parliament 
passed  through  startling  phases.  A\'hat  began  as  an  absolutist 
monarchy  ended  by  becoming  a  republic  under  a  written  con- 
stitution. The  first  of  these  phases  comprises  the  action  of 
the  Long  Parliament  up  to  September,  Ki^L  In  this  period 
even  its  severest  critics  have  had  little  to  say  but  in  praise 
of  its  measures.  So  far  the  Parliament  had  been  imanimous, 
and  the  work  done  in  those  months  Avas,  with  the  exception 
of  one  clause  in  one  Act,  left  untouched  at  the  Restoration. 
For  the  work  consisted  in  the  abolition  of  the  exceptional 
powers  conferred  on  the  Tudors  to  tide  over  an  exceptional 
crisis :  the  Star  Chamber's  and  High  Conmiission's  power  to 
sentence  without  a  jury,  and  the  power  by  extra  customs 
duties  to  raise  a  revenue  without  Parliament.  With  them 
fell  ship-money,  knighthood  fines,  and  the  attempt  to  extend 
the  ibrests. 

In  the  next  phase,  with  the  burning  question  of  religion, 
there  came  a  demand  for  transference  of  the  ultimate  sovereign 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  king  to  the  hands  of  Parliament. 
In   the   Grand   Remonstrance  the   king  A\-as   asked  to  employ 
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•■  suc'li  iiiiiiislers  as  I'arliaiin'nl  could  cimliih'  in,"  and  to  allow 
a  synod  of  divines  lo  draw  up  a  scheme  ol'  clinrili  ret'orm  for 
Parliament's  approval.  And  in  the  NimMccn  i'ropositions 
(June  1,  1642i,  the  khvj:  was  to  accepi  ■  iliat  course  that 
the  Lords  and  Conuiions  have  a|)pointed  for  ordering  of  the 
militia,"  and  to  create  I'eers  only  with  the  consent  of  liolli 
Houses. 

The  third  phase  covers  the  war  period — August,  1042,  to  The  war 
July,  H'Ai).  The  war  had,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  created  ^^"°'^- 
a  longing  for  peace  and  accentuated  the  rtihgions  quarrel. 
Thus,  the  Oxford  I'ropositions  required  the  innnediate  abolition 
of  Episcopacy,  but  diti  not  claim  to  appoint  tlie  judges  or 
ministers.  In  the  negotiations  at  L'xbridge  (January  and 
Februarv,  KiJ-oi,  this  last  requirement  was  again  inserted; 
Parliament  was  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  th(>.  king  himself 
to  take  the  Covenant.  These  points  were  repeated  in  the 
Newcastle  terms  (•Tuly,  1()4(1.  when  the  king  was  now  a 
prisoner),  and  he  was  also  to  givi'  up  control  of  the  militia 
for  twent}'  years. 

Then  comes  a  somewhat  reactionary  phase,  representing  The  Pres- 
the  desperate  attempts  of  the  Presbyterians  to  join  the  king  n^^^^t^n 
in  an  alliance  with  themselves  and  Scots  against  the  dreaded 
Independents.  They  w'ould  restore  him  to  the  position  of 
August,  1641,  if  he  would  merely  grant  Presbyterianism  for 
three  years.  But  b(^fore  this  alliance  could  be  completed,  there 
came  the  rupture  with  the  army.  And  this  led  to  another 
attempted  solution  of  the  constitutional  deadlock.  The  solution 
aimed  at  by  tin'  Indi'pendents  was  contained  in  the  "Heads 
of  thi^  Proposals."  The  idea  in  this  scheme  was,  while  main- 
taining tlie  supremacy  of  Parliament,  to  reform  it  by  making 
it  mon^  reprcsentativ(>  of  the  jieople,  and  to  raise  religious 
liberty  beyond  that  Parliamentary  control  which  meant 
Presbyterian  bigotry.  The  royal  powers  over  the  militia,  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  and  the  making  of  peace  and  war 
were  also  to  be  curtailed  for  the  next  tive  to  ten  years.  But 
a  scheme  which  anticipated  thi>  Toleration  Act  of  16iS9,  the 
Reform  movement  of  1745-1832,  the  Triennial  Act  and  the 
Acts  against  placemen,  and  much  of  the  Cabinet  system,  was 
decidedly  premature.  It  was  at  once  too  tolerant,  too  de- 
mocratic, and  too  balanced  for  an  age  of  religious  hatreds,  of 
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aristocnilic^  uiul  bourgeois  prejudices,  and  of  nutitness  for 
delicate  political  mechanisni.  If  Charles  himself  dalhed  with 
the  sch(^inc,  it  was  onl}-  on  the  homely  maxim  of  grasping  at 
any  stick  that  would  serve  to  beat  the  Presbyterian  dog. 

Every  party  had  now  tried  its  hand  at  a  settlement,  and 
all  had "  failed.  The  abortive  negotiations  of  the  winter  of 
1(547,  and  Charles's  shifting  inti'igues  ending  in  the  secret 
engagement   with    the   Scots,    in    which   they    purchased    the 


The 

Republic 

Reached. 
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amplest  religious  tyranny  by  restoring  to  the  king  his  veto, 
his  ministers,  and  his  militia — these  tedious  futilities  could 
not  delay  tlu;  inevitable  end.  By  the  vote  of  No  Addresses 
(January,  l(i48)  we  reach  the  final  stage  in  the  elimination  of 
the  monarchical  principle  from  the  constitution  :  since,  as  soon 
as  the  Second  (Jivil  War  was  over,  the  soldiery  hardly  waited 
for  the  so-called  "  Treaty  of  Newport "  to  break  down,  before 
they  stirred  up  Ireton  (October,  1G48)  to  compose  the  manifesto 
of  republicanism  known  as  the  "  Ilemonstrance  of  the  Army." 
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'J'liis  was  based  on  the  "  Case  of  the  Ariiiy. "  which  the  agitators 
had  laid  bet'orc  Faii-fax  jnst  a  year  earlier,  and  which  had 
demanded,  as  "  a  law  paramount,"  biennial  Parliaments  elected 
by  manhood  sufi'rage,  with  no  king  or  Lords  to  check  them,  and 
had  boldly  taken  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  its  starting- 
point.  The  final  form  in  which  these  views  were  expressed 
was  the  "Agreement  of  the  People"  of  January  15th,  1649, 
which  proposed,  besides  the  biennial  House  of  Representatives, 
a  redistribution  of  seats,  a  rating  franchise,  and  a  Council  of 
State ;  and  also  reserved  seven  points  as  unalterable  by  the 
Representatives.  The  chief  of  these  points  was  religious  tolera- 
tion, "  not  necessarily  to  extend  to  Popery  or  Prelacy."  This 
constitution  was  to  be  regarded  as  "  fundamental." 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  of  the  written  constitutions  with 
"  fundamentals "  reserved  which  are  characteristic  of  modern 
states.  Here,  too,  is  the  advent  of  democracy,  the  spirit 
which  has  done  so  much  to  transform  the  modern  world,  and 
will  do  so  nuieli  more. 

The  "  Agreement  of  the  People "  formed  the  basis  of  the 
later  "Instrument  of  (xovernment"  (p.  337).  Otherwise  it 
had  but  little  direct  effect  upon  English  institutions,  and  this 
for  the  pregnant  reason  suggested  by  Cromwell  in  his  criticism 
of  it  at  its  first  appearance :  "  Are  the  spirits  and  temper  of 
this  nation  prepared  to  receive  and  go  along  w'ith  it  ?  for  it 
is  not  enougii  to  propose  things  good  in  the  end,  but  we  ai'e 
to  consider  also  the  proljaliility  of  the  wavs  and  means  to 
accomplish  them."  The  English  people  were  not  prepared 
yet  for  avowed  democracy,  for  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  for 
a  written  constitution,  or  for  religious  toleration.  And  not  even 
an  army  with  a  Cromwell  at  its  head  could  juake  them  accept 
these.  The  constitutional  history  of  the  Conunonwealth  is 
one  long  demonstration  of  this  impossibility. 


A.  L 
SMITH. 
The 

Lines  ot 
Division. 


What  was  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
gi-eat  Civil  War  ?  Was  this  line  social,  or  geographical,  or 
religious  ?  That  is  to  say,  was  it  a  war  of  classes,  or  of  districts, 
or  of  sects  ?  In  seeking  the  answer  to  this  question,  we  find 
we  are  laying  hold  of  a  clue  to  the  innermost  secrets  of  this 
time  of  gi-eat  men  and  ideas  still  greater. 
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It  is  natural  to  look  first  to  a  class  distinction,  as  tlie  most 
likely  to  furnish  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads.  But  this,  of  all  the  three  explanations,  is 
the  most  superticial,  and  wduld  be  the  most  misleading.  The 
second  explanation,  that  the  party  division  was  in  the  main 
a  division  of  districts,  is  suo-gcsted  by  the  analogy  of  the  Wars' 
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of  the  Roses,  and  much  could  be  said  for  it.  Rut  neither  of 
these  explanations,  taken  by  itself,  is  adequate.  Each  has 
some  truth  in  it:  each  re(|uires  the  other  to  supplement  it 
and  to  modifv  it.  But,  even  then,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
a  third  principle.  It  is  the  religious  division  which  from  the 
first  underlay  the  others,  and  which  emerges  into  more  and 
more  prominence  as  the  struggle  goes  on  (p.  :34.4.).  It  is  the 
relio-ious  issues  involved  which  give;  to  the  struggle  its  abiding 
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interest,  and    wliicli   rlo\;ilcil   iuhI  (liLinilM'il    llif   l<ir;il    riv.ilrics, 
tlir  I'livss  ant;i<i^()nisnis,  and  tlio  battle,  tor  (■(institutidual   liberties- 
A  Royalist  In  the  tirst  niontlis,  it  is  trne,  of  the  J^ont;'  Parliament,  the 

Formed.  eonstitutional  questions  were  so  stron,L;ly  and  so  nniversally 
felt  that  it  scenu^l  as  it  I  here  would  lie  but  one  voice  in  tlii> 
two  Houses,  as  in  the  romiti'v.  The  kini^^'s  absolutism  miisl 
be  rendered  impossible  for  the  future.  Iliii  wlicii  Si  i-afford  had 
fallen,  1  he  l{oot  and  JJraneh  jlill  furnishetl  a  clear  dividinji' line. 
Hyde,  Falkland,  C'nlpejiper  di'ew  apart  from  St.  John,  Haselrig, 
Vane,  and  Cromwell.  Against  the  advanced  views  of  the  latter, 
there  stood  forth  a  group  which  became  defined  as  a  Royalist 
party  in  the  debates  on  the  (Irand  Remon.strancc.  When  this 
was  carried  by  159  votes  to  14S,  the  practica,!  insight  of 
(Voniwuli  recognised  how  critical  had  been  the  debate;  had 
it  ended  the  other  way,  he  and  his  friends  (he  said)  would 
have  sold  all  and  sailed  for  America.  Thus  it  was  the  Puritan 
spirit  which  gave  to  the  Parliamentary  side  all  its  energy  and 
its  single-minded  devotion.  On  the  other  liand,  this  religious 
aspect  alienated  many  of  those  who,  on  purely  constitutional 
grounds,  had  at  tirst  been  on  that  side.  Thus,  the  two  Hothams, 
who  held  Hull  against  the  king  in  April,  l(j42,  afterwards 
joined  him  ;  with  Falkland,  who  had  pressed  for  Stratt'ord's 
att.iiiidir ;  ('ul])(>])])er,  whi)  had  impeached  the  judges:  H3-de, 
who  had  denounced  the  Star  Chamber.  Even  Sir  Ednnmd 
A'erney,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Parliamentary  opposition, 
now  became  the  king's  standard-bearer.  He  writes :  "  I  have 
no  love  for  bishops  .  .  .  Imt  [  have  eaten  the  king's  bread 
for  thirty  years,  and  will  not,  dcscil  him  now."  So  it  was 
with  Sir  Edward  Dering,  who  had  lirought  in  tlu'  Root  and 
Branch  Bill;  so  with  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Vork.shire 
who  had  begged  the  king  to  come  to  terms:  so  with  many 
other  ]K'Ors  and  country  s([uires,  who  coidd  not  resist  the 
practical  appeal  of  the  raising  of  the  king's  standard  at 
Nottingham,  August  -li,  1G42.  At  this  date  his  armed  force 
consisted  only  of  800  horsemen.  But  on  September  (i  the 
Parliament  rejected  in  the  most  uncompromising  manner  the 
overtures  for  peace,  and  proclaimed  that  all  "delinquents" 
should  suffer  contiscation.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies  brought  in  ten  thousand  reeruit,s.  Clarendon  assin-es 
us,    to   the  royal    camp    within    the    ne.xt    week,    chiefly    from 
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Yovksliirc,  Lincoliisliii-c,  jiid  Sialiurasliirr.  C'liirriiilnii  is  jilso 
ri^'lit.  III)  (loulit,  in  .spcukiiiL;  ot  the  dri'])  iiupressiuii  iiuidi'  liy 
ihc  kiii!,^'.s  soU'iun  ])rcir.cslalii)n  licforc  his  now  aniix'  that  hr 
would  bi'  t'aitlifid  (ti  ilic  (  Inn-ili  nl'  Knulaud.  and  "  oliservc  in- 
vidlahly  the  laws  (■iinscnlcd  lo  hy  me  this  parliament."  Su 
tar  t'ruin  "  tlu'  \'uli^'ar  opiniim  "  lu'in^'  true,  that  tho  kinu'  was 
nudonc  liy  liis  i-onccssions,  ihc  tact  was  (as  l!urnct  hail  nulnl 
that  lint  for  his  ronccssions  ho  would  have  had  no  parly  al 
all.  It  was  Hv(h'  who  liad  niadu  this  ])ossiii|i-.  Hi--  ihrory 
of  constitutional  royalty  was,  at  any  ralo,  a  L;ronnd  wliirji 
constitutionalists  rould  plaiisilily  lake  U]i.  1 1  rorallod  ('harli's 
from  those  fatal  roiirsrs  into  whirh  lir  had  siTinrd  lo  hr 
lihuitriiiLr    when   ho   alli'niiiird   lo   iiriii'''   ilio   ('itv   into  collision 

loo  1  ~  . 

with  the  Houses,  and  lo  arrest  his  o[i[ioainls  by  Niolatinjj^  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  It  was  at  bottom  an  ittter  delusion  : 
the  issues  went  too  deeji  lor  nioro  political  com])romises,  and 
no  settlement  could  bo  porniaiionl  which  assumed  that  Charles 
could  be  trusted  to  recouni.so  the  lo<iic  of  facts, 

liut  it  enabled  a  motley  host  to  rally  round  him,  and  -avr  its_ 
thom  a  common  formula.  Thus  tho  Hoyalist  jiaity  included 
many  distinct  sections,  adualod  iiy  distinct  ideals,  and  yel  Squires 
was  a  real  party  with  a  ccrlain  unity  of  feelin<f,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  war.  The  core,  so  to  speak,  consisted 
of  the  country  squires,  with  their  deep-rooted  traditions  of 
loyalty,  their  habits  of  local  leadership,  their  contempt  tor  the 
interference  of  yeomen  and  artisans  in  politics.  These  foelin.ns 
were  bound  up  with  one  of  tho  deepest  forces  in  English 
history — that  is,  the  individuality  and  independence  of  the 
shire.  Cornwall  or  Yorkshire  would  .scorn  to  be  dictated  to 
by  London;  even  Essex  and  Cambridgeshire  ]iroved  restive 
often  enough.  The  Eastern  Association,  the  Midland  Asso- 
ciation, of  groups  of  neighbouring  counties,  were  indeed 
a  concession  to  this  shire  feeling:  while  on  ihe  other  hand, 
in   most    of   England,    this  local    spirit    was    distinctly   a    fon-e 

to   be    reckoned    on    tho    king's  side.     Alonu    with    the    gonlry    The  ecu 

'^  .  .  11    .  Btltutlon 

and   many  of  the  noble   families  may  bo  reikoned  a  sin.ili   bill 

iiiHuontial  group,  in  which  the  loading  names  (iieside  Falkland's) 
are  those  of  Spencer,  Soulh.ampton.  Carnarvon,  the  constitu- 
tionalists of  the  party,  moderate  and  able  men.  who  wi'ie  keenly 
alive  to  the  fanatical  side  of  Piirilanism,  who  foresaw,  as  its 
164 
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logical  outcome,  that  every  tinker  and  tailor  would  be  setting 
up  for  a  pro))liet,  but  who  failed  to  do  justice  to  its  heroic 
side,  or  to  realise  that  their  own  halting  policy  could  never 
cut  the  knot.  Jlost  opposed  to  these  men,  and  ready  to  call 
them  faint-hearts  or  traitors,  was  the  noisy  clique  of  professcfl 
soldiers,  who  did  much  to  discredit  Charles's  cause.  It  was 
to  them   the  name  Cavaliers  was  first  applied  with  a  sense  of 
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reprobation ;  fi-om  them  the  Royal  armies  got  the  reputation 
of  "  deboshed "  men.  The  most  famous  of  them  was  Prince 
Rupert;  the  most  useful,  had  he  been  properly  used,  would 
have  been  the  Earl  of  I.indsey,  a  veteran  of  the  Dutch  wars ; 
the  most  notorious  was  Goring,  a  generous  man  and  a  fighting 
man,  but  a  drunkard  and  a  profligate.  Not  much  less  was 
the  king  discredited  by  his  Catholic  friends,  chief  among 
whom  were  the  Herberts  and  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Lancashire 
and  the  North.     Their  presence  seemed  to  give  colour  to  the 
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prevalent  niinours  of  I'apist  iiithiciui^  ami  I'upist  plots  — 
niiiu)iirs  grossly  cxagi^eralod,  but  not  wiUioul  some  c'Xruse. 
Hut  for  the  Herberts'  luuuitieent  offering  of  1122,000  u\  the 
summer  of  1G42  Charles  eouM  haidly  have  taken  tlu'  tielil 
at  all;  yet,  for  all  this  loyalty,  his  cause  in  the  cud  losi  more 
than  it  gained  by  such  allies. 

It  is  clear  that  till  after  Marstou   .Mom-  iln'  |icasautr\-  in  mosi    The 
of  the  counties  leaned  decidedly  to  the   Koyalist  side.     'I'iiere 
were  but   few  counties  in  which  the  Puritan  movement  iiad  as 


Peasantry 


LUCU:S    CAREY,    VISCDUXT    F.VLKLA.M). 
(,By  permUsion  uf  Ihe  M'ist  Hon.  the  Martinis  of  llatli.} 

yet  reached  to  them;  and,  till  they  were  taught  better  by  the 
wasteful  and  plundering  habits  ot  the  Koyalist  forces,  they  would 
regard  as  tyranny  the  uncompromising  orders  issued  by  tlio 
Parliament,  and  its  heavy  organised  taxation.  Thus,  in  York- 
shire, they  resented  the  suppression  of  the  Council  ot  the  North, 
which  had  proved  itself,  like  its  prototype  the  Star  Chamber, 
"a  bridle  on  the  stout  nobles." 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  best  ami  noblest  section 
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of  the  Ko3'ali.st  party  was  the  section  whicli  was  most  averse  to 
the  war ;  while  in  tlieir  enemies'  eainp  all  tlie  elements  that 
were  most  lofty  and  sincere  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  war. 
Falkland  fought  and  fell  with  the  longing  for  peace  on  his  lips ; 
but  Ireton  and  Harrison  felt  the  work  of  the  Lord  was  to  bring, 
not  peac-e,  but  a  sword,  till  that  work  was  done ;  and  Waller, 
writing  to  his  old  comrade  Hopton,  now  arrayed  against  him, 
protests  that  "  the  great  God,  who  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts, 
knows  with  what  perfect  hate  I  detest  a  war  without  an  enemy; 
but,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  the  work  of  the  Lord,  which  is  enough  to 
silence  all  passion  in  me." 

There  was,  it  is  true,  a  feeling  from  the  tirst  among  many  of 
the  men  wlio  were  lighting  against  the  king  that  they  did  not, 
want  to  push  things  to  e.xtremes ;  the  king  must  not  be  beaten 
too  much,  but  onl}'  enough  to  render  him  ductile  for  negotiations. 
Certahi  constitutional  abuses  had  required  stern  reform,  a  certam 
zeal  in  some  of  the  more  advanced  clergy  had  required  a  sharp 
lesson :  these  points  secured,  all  would  be  well.  Indeed,  to 
these  "  half-measures  men  "  a  Republican  or  an  Anabaptist  was 
a  far  more  fearful  monster  tlian  a  too  subservient  judge  or  a  too 
Arminian  prelate.  But  men  got  tired  of  winning  victories  in 
suuxiner,  onl}'  to  furnish  fireside  talk  in  winter;  it  was  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  that  the  war  should  fall  under  the  control 
of  a  more  whole-hearted  party;  and  such  a  party  there  already 
was,  with  the  lines  ready  laid  on  which  to  base  its  division  from 
the  other.  Cromwell's  despatch  after  Marston  Moor  shows  us 
this  "  g(Klly  party,"  with  its  religious  principle  of  independency 
and  its  military  principle  of  no  compromise,  drawn  up  in  sharp 
opposition  both  to  the  narrow  Presbyterianism  of  Jjord  .Man- 
chester and  his  Scotch  allies,  and  to  their  temporising  strategy. 
But,  hitherto  Independents  and  Presbyterians  had  been  restrained 
by  the  needs  of  the  situation ;  and  in  the  tirst  two  years  of  the 
war  they  managed  to  unite  on  the  (piestion  of  defeating  the 
king  and  accepting  the  Covenant,  and  so  to  present  the  show  of 
a  united  Parliamentary  part}'. 

As  this  party  covered  many  irreconcilable  sections  (p.  343),  so 
its  nominal  area  contained  districts  of  very  diverse  degrees  of 
zeal.  Its  great  stronghold  was  London,  which,  it  was  said,  could 
at  any  moment  put  30,000  men  in  the  field ;  already,  in  May, 
16-12,  at  a  review  of  the  London  train-bands,  the  actual  muster 
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was  S.OOO.  With  London  went  I'^ssex  and  Herts.  Tliese,  with 
the  shires  of  Northampton  and  Lincohi,  "went  solid"  tor  the 
eause  of  Hberty  in  the  autunm  of  I  (i-1.2.  The  shires  wiierc  only  a 
town  here  or  there  returned  a  Koyalist  were  Surrey,  Huntingdon, 
Leicester,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Gloucester.  The  sliires 
which  were  Parliamentarian,  though  their  boroughs  were  mostly 
Royalist,  were  Sussex,  Hants,  Berks,  Bucks,  Oxford,  l)erb\-.  York, 
Worcester.  On  the  other  hand,  the  towns  which,  though  sur- 
rounded by  Royalist  districts,  were  stanch  for  the  Parliament, 
were  many  and  important:  in  the  North,  Berwick,  Newcastle, 
•  arlisle,  Appleby,  Cockermouth,  Scarborough,  Knaresborough, 
Hull,  Preston,  Wigan,  Liverpool :  in  the  Midlands,  Nottingham  ; 
in  the  West  and  South,  Truro,  St.  (iermains,  Plymouth,  Oke- 
hampton,  Bath,  Chippenham,  l)orchester,  Wareham,  Jjymington  ; 
even  in  Wales,  Pembroke  and  Denbigh.  There  was  the  same 
spirit  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Shetfield,  and  in  others,  doul)tless, 
of  the  towns  which  were  then  without  rejireseiUatives.  It  would 
be  possible  to  dra\v  the  party  boundary  as  a  line  from  Sear- 
borough  to  Southampton.  No  doubt  it  is  evident  there  was 
much  cross  division.  Thus,  in  Royalist  Somerset,  the  j'eomeu 
and  the  large  class  half-peasant,  half-artisan,  held  lirm  for  the 
other  side ;  in  Ro3'alist  Yorkshire,  the  gentry  at  first  had  agreed 
to  stand  neutral ;  in  Kent,  the  gi'and  jury's  |)etition  in  favour  of 
the  Church  was  carried  only  by  one  vote.  In  London  itself,  to 
take  the  reverse  side  of  the  facts,  there  was,  by  October,  l(i42, 
a  powerful  Royalist  party:  and  there  was  some  belief  the  fleet 
would  declare  for  the  king,  who  claimed  he  had  in  his  t'avi)ur 
'■  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  divers  honest  men  "  everywhere. 
But  still,  when  all  has  been  said,  varying  and  supcrticial  as  sui'h 
a  party  frontier  may  be,  it  is  not  without  significance.  I'nr  to 
the  east  of  such  a  line  lay  two-thirds  of  the  popidation  and 
three-fourths  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  realm:  tiieic  lay  the 
most  orderly,  the  best  organi-sed,  the  nmsi.  ihoughlful  pari  'if 
the  population — the  part  which  had  held  its  lead  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  had  rai.sed  up  the  ^'orkist  dynasty  to  be 
championsof  strong  government,  wliioh  wasunw  I'lu-itan  because 
Puritanism  seemed  to  be  the  one  hope  of  freedom  IkiIIi  pnlitical 
and  religious. 

So  impressive  was  the   preponderance  of  .strength   against    its  Effect. 
Charles  that  even  his  own  supporters  at  first  thought  the  struggle 
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would  be  a  short  one.  Tlic  Pai-li.-iiiieiitary  districts  formed  a  i'ar 
more  compact  block  of  territory  than  the  RoyaHst.  This  fact, 
C'oii]iled  with  the  immensely  greater  rarUamentary  rcsonrces  in 
tinaiue,  assured  to  that  side  the  ultimate  victory.  Cornwall  and 
Devon  could  not  permanently  combine  with  Wales  or  with  i]w 
Korth.  J5ut  this  very  dissension  also  gave  the  war  its  discon- 
nected and  lingering  character.  The  conquerors  had  not  only  to 
win  their  ground,  but  to  organise  and  to  assimilate  it.  From 
the  very  first  they  had  to  clear  awa}',  one  by  one  the  strongholds 
wliich  cut  their  lines  of  communication — such  as  Newark,  whose 
Ho^'alist  garrison  barred  the  way  from  the  Eastern  counties  to 
Yorkshire,  or   Tickhill   and    Wclbeck,    which   sent  out  raiding 
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parties  whenever  nn watched.  Thus  the  war  was  also  a  war  of 
sieges  and  blockades.  It  repealed  itself  in  miniature  round 
many  a  castle  or  country-house  (p.  43(i).  Often  the  flame  broke 
out  again  where  it  seemed  to  have  been  quenched,  as  in  Kent  and 
\\'ak's  in  l()4.s.  It  is  strange  to  find  Essex  itself  the  scene  of 
Eoyalist  plots  in  l(i.")4.  But  it  nuist  be  remembered  that  in  no 
single  district,  in  no  single  class,  did  the  predominance  of  one 
faction  mean  the  total  disappearance  of  the  other.  Even  Oxford, 
the  Royal  centre — military,  political,  ecclesiastical — was  probably 
divided  pretty  equally.  The  townsmen  were  at  first  openly  and 
then  secret!}'  I'arliamentarians,  as  the}*  showed  in  their  rejoicings 
at  the  surrender  to  Fairfiix  in  l(j4ti :  and  yet  many  citizens  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty  had  been  cleared  out  in  1642.  What  is  still 
more  surprising  is  to  find  that  in  the  colleges,  too,  both  sides 
were  represented,  and  not  so  very  unequally.     Merton  College, 
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the  homo  of  the  Court,  sujipliod  three  of  the  seven  Presby- 
terians appointed  to  preach  before  the  University  in  1647,  and 
tiiree  of  the  Visitors.  (_)f  the  whole  hst  (33)  of  luombors  of 
the  College,  sixteen  submitted  at  once  to  the  Visitors'  new 
terms,  and  several  came  in  later.  Clarendon  declares  that 
of  the  Heads  and  Fellows  of  the  Colleges,  "  scarce  one  sub- 
mitted." It  i.s  sutticient  answer  to  observe  that  the  most 
recent  computation  gives — of  Fellows  and  Scholars,  374  ex- 
ijulsions,   404  submissions,   and  some  200  doubtful  cases. 


^'1  Q^'^i'i^  ^\'  \v  \v  ^ 
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Local  records  show  a  .similar  state  of  division  in  liristol,  in 
Hereford,  in  many  other  places.  The  very  armies  on  either  side 
were  made  up  of  most  mixed  elements.  Fairfax  said  his  best 
soldiers  were  men  talcen  out  of  Royalist  garrisons.  The  "  New 
Model"  itself  was  largely  composed  of  pre.ssed  men — "the  scum 
ot  the  inhabitants,  king's  soldiers,  prisoners,  tinkers,  pedlars, 
vagrants,"  says  one  of  the  colonels.  jN'o  wonder  that,  in  such 
a  confused  state  of  things,  many  felt  their  duty  pull  them  both 
ways  at  once ;  like  a  certain  John  Langley,  who  complained  that 
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tlioro  were  "two  arniics  .  .  .  each  L'lialleni,nii,t;  iIk^  i'roli'stant 
rulii;ioii  for  tlioir  standard  ...  I  do.sirr  to  live  al  ln'iiu'  in  iicai'O 
.  .  .  1  tind,  in  my  ninsrii'iicc,  I  iiii\c  (■nou^ii  of  iliis."  I'.nt 
neither  side  could  att'ord  lo  allow  ncnlrals;  men  niusi  lie  rithcr 
tor  (lod  or  tor  His  cneniios.  Sir  W.  Waller  had  to  |irnclaini  in 
Sussex  that  those  who  took  this  "  detestaMe  wav  "  slmuld  lu^ 
counted  enemies  of  the  State.  i>y  a  more  politic  method — that 
of  cash  payments — Fairfax  and  Cromwell  won  over  the 
'■clubmen"  of  the  southern  counties  to  teel  that  the  rij^iit 
lay  with  those  who  fairly  lioui^ht  wiiat  they  needed  instead  of 
"requisitioning"  in  the  name 
of  the  king. 

Four  years  of  tighting- 
lir<iught  out  clear!}'  one  tact. 
The  king's  })arty  contained 
elements  too  incongruous  to 
work  long  together.  They 
were  disuiiited  geographically 
and  .socially.  Their  enemies 
were  not  only  better  organised. 
1  letter  financed,  and  possessed 
a  UK  ire  positive  ideal,  but 
they  were,  moreover — until, 
at  least,  they  saw  victory 
assured  to  them  —  more 
united  in  aim.  Then,  and 
then  only,  did  the  funda- 
mental s])lit  in  their  camp 
show    itst.'lf  effectively.      Old 

Sir  Jacob  Astley  suiximed  up  the  situation  (>xa(aly  when,  after 
the  final  fight  at  Stow,  he  said  to  his  captors,  as  he  sat 
resting  ujion  a  drum,  "Gentlemen,  you  may  now  sit  douii 
and  play,  for  you  have  done  all  your  work,  if  you  lall  nut 
out  among  vourselves." 


sill   JACni;    Asii.KV. 
{Uoilkiun    I.ihmnj,    Ox/miI.) 


w.  c. 

OMAN. 


It  seems  desirable  at  this  point  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  c 

progress  of  the  mihtary  art  under  James  1.,   m   ontei-  tliat   tlie  The  Art 

subject  may  be  treated  lor  the  entire  period  as  a  whole.     The  rci.gn  of  *»>■• 
of  James  was  a  time  of  very  little  moment  in  military  matters 
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oil  this  side  o(  the  cliiUiiicl.  That  king  aiid  his  minister  Salisbury 
put  an  end  to  the  long  Spanish  War,  which  had  hngered  ou 
through  the  hiter  years  of  EHzabeth,  as  soon  as  they  found  it 
possible.  They  coirimitted  themselves  to  no  other  struggle. 
The  peaceful  king  managed  to  avoid  being  dragged  into  the 
vortex  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  even  though  the  nation  loudly 
clamoured  for  leave  to  take  part  with  the  Protestant  Union,  and 
thousrh  James  himself  wished  to  do  what  he  could  for  his  un- 
fortunate  daughter  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.     But  though  England 

never  declared  war  on  the  Emperor 
or  the  Catholic  League,  thousands 
of  English  volunteers  crossed  the 
North  Sea  year  bj-  year  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  tight,  and  to 
serve  with  the  Dutch  or  the  Re- 
formed Princes  of  Germany.  Some- 
times they  went  forth  in  organised 
liands  and  with  the  full  warrant 
of  the  king  and  Parliament,  like 
the  unfortunate  expedition  of  1(322, 
which  suffered  such  miseries  in 
Holland,  and  the  largo  force  which 
was  raised  to  serve  under  Mansfeldt 
in  1G25.  More  often  they  went  in 
smaller  lumibers  and  on  their  own 
responsibility.  These  wars  gave 
England  many  veteran  soldiers,  but  no  army,  for  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  volunteers  who  shed  their  blood  under  Maurice 
and  Fredericis:  Henry  of  Nassau,  or  Mansfeldt  and  Christian 
ot  Brunswick,  or  Cinstavns  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  comparatively 
few  returned  to  tlieir  native  soil,  and  those  who  did  found 
no  occupation  for  themselves  at  home.  Nor  can  the  many 
gallant  deeds  which  they  accomplished  over  seas  pass  for  a 
portion  of  the  military  history  of  England,  though  so  much 
might  bo  written  of  the  achievements  of  the  Veres'  regiments 
in  Flanders  and  Germany,  or  of  the  Scottish  Brigade  in  the 
service  of  Gustavus  Adolplius,  whose  doings  were  the  staple 
of  Monro's  "  Expedition." 

As   regards   flngiand  itself,  apart  from  the  process  of  trans- 
formation of  the  military  system  dealt  with  earlier  in  this  volume 
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(p.  -"JT).  nothing  more  is  to  lio  re- 
<'i)i-(lr(l  than  tlic  fact  tliat  flio  train- 
liaiids  wore  chily  kept  up.  nui 
uithdut  man}-  gninihlings  as  to 
their  iiietiicieucy,  and  especially  as 
to  the  (litiiculty  of  inducing  those 
who  were  bound  to  provide  hor.se- 
nien  to  keep  efficient  men  in  the 
ranks.  The  how  was  luially  gone, 
though  it  still  po.ssessed  some  be- 
lated advocates,  and  the  militia 
were  now  all  furnished  with  pike 
and  mu.sket.  We  need  mak(^  no 
more  than  a  .short  mention  of 
William  Neade's  curious  scheme  for 
combining  pike  and  bow  in  the 
soldier's  hands,  which  he  ventilated  in  his  book  of  "  The 
Double-armed  Man."  This  was  a  visionary  plan  for  the  use 
of  a  composite  weapon  composed  of  a  bow  spliced  to  a  pike, 
in  a  manner  which,  from  Neade's  diagrams,  appears  mostinicom- 
fortable  and  inconvenient.  The  bow  had  to  be  shortened  and 
lose  some  of  its  projectile  power  for  want  of  tension,  while  the 
pike  must  have  completely  lost  its  balanre  for  thctlirust  because 
of  the  bow  adhering  to  it.  But 
Neade  exhibited  his  device  before 
the  king,  and  got  permission  to 
teach  it  to  such  of  the  train-bands 
as  might  list.  They  all,  very  wisely, 
left  it  alone,  moving  Neade  to  grief 
and  driving  him  into  countless 
petitions  to  royalt)-.  The  scheme 
is  only  interesting  as  showing  how 
soldiers  were  already  seeking  aboiU 
for  some  means  of  combining 
weapons  for  close  combat  with  pro- 
jectiles, but  the  true  solution  of  the 
musket  and  bayonet  was  yet  sixty 
years  off. 

The  troops  raised  for  .service  in 
the   early  years   of  Charles    I.    for 
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tlio  two  unlucky  iin.l  ill-mauaged  expeditions  to  Hhe  anil 
f.i.li/  were  levied,  as  had  been  the  custom  in  the^  tune  of 
Kiizal)fth.  \>y  impressment  from  the  shires  (p.  o7).  They  wore 
liasiily  formed  into  regiments,  and  forwarded  to  the  Continent 
without  due  time  to  gain  cohesion  among  themselves,  to  learn 
subordination  to  their  commanders,  or  to  pick  up  their  drill. 
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P>cn  had  they  been  granted  longer  preparation,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  would  have  come  to  respect  the  incompetent 
officers  whom  Buckingham  set  over  them,  or  to  gain  any  profit 
from  them.  I'robably  the  men  who  went  to  Rhe  (p.  14)  were  the 
most  inefficient  and  helpless  army  that  England  ever  sent  out; 
no  ftn-thcr  explanation  is  required  of  the  hideous  disaster  with 
which  they  met. 

The  regiments  of  the   second   quarter   of  the   seventeenth 
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century  ran  soiiicwhat  lowci-  in  niuiiliors  than  tliosc  of  the  rei,i,'n   The  Regi 

of  Elizabeth.     Their  nominal  coniplciiK'nt  was  now  about  l,:iOO  strength. 

men,  a  figure  decidedly  lower  than  iliai  oi  the  preceding:  cent ur}', 

when  the  idea  of  the  size  of  a  regiment  had  been  drawn  from 

that  of   the    old    iSpanish    Icrcio.    whit-h    often    mustered    ."{.(JOl) 

strong.     In   theory  the    pikes  and 

nnisketeers      should      ha\c      been 

equal    in    nund)ers    in    each    cdm- 

pany,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  tlir 

men  furnished  with  firearms  were 

generally    the   more    numerous   of 

the     two.      The    inusketeers    had 

now    finally   droppeil  all  defensive 

armour,   and    wore   only   hat   and 

jerkin,    unlike    their    predecessors 

of  Elizabeth's  time,  wlio  had  still 

protected  themselves  with  morion 

and  mailshirt.     A  treatise  of  1610 

— Davies'  "  Trainings  of  a  Soldier  " 

— gives  the  reason  :  — 

"  Some,  ill  ;i  ciisfdiii  of  ton  iiiui'li 
cnriositie  in  armins  liargal)U.si('r.s,  besides 
a  ix'ece.  Haske,  tutch-box,  rapier  and 
datjger,  kiade  them  with  a  heavie  shirt  of 
male,  and  a  steel  bargaiiet :  so  that  by 
the  time  they  have  inareln'd  in  the  heate 
of  soiumer  or  deepe  of  the  winter,  ten  or 
twelve  Eniflisli  miles,  tliey  are  more  apt 
to  rest  than  ready  to  tiglit,  and  tlieir 
enterprise  shall  become  frnstrate  bj'  reason 
of  the  stay  they  make  in  refresliing  them- 
selves, or  else  they  are  in  danger  to  be 
repulsed,  for  want  of  Inslinesse,  breath, 
and  agilitie." 


I'lKnji.v.v  or  Tin;  .\\  irni  lk.murv. 

(/.'odoKta  Museum,  ll'oolwieh. 

lUj   iiprmission    of  the    Ceiumi    Officer 

covimamting  U'ootu'ich  Distrivt.) 


The  pikemen,  on  the  other  hand, 
less  burdened  by  their  comparatively  jjortablc  «capMn,  si  ill 
wore  the  steel  cap,  back-  and  brcast-plales,  and  tassels  covei'inu 
the  thighs. 

Elaborate  drill-books  exist  f<>r  both  pike  ami  musket.     Tiir   Eria 
exercises   for   the   former  are  comparatively  simple,  but  tlu)se 
of  the  latter  bear  witness  to  the  extremelv  inctfieient  condition 
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ill  wliich  tirearins  still  lay.  Tlic  iiso  of  the  nmskct  was  still 
iiiiich  cniiiplicatcd  by  the  employmciit  of  the  "rest" — a  pointed 
start'  with  a  forked  head,  between  three  and  four  feet  long. 
The  nuisket-barrol  was  laid  in  the  fork  to  secure  steadiness 
of  anu,  for  the  weapon  was  still  so  heavy  that,  except  in  the 
hands  of  unusually  powerful  men,  it  was  hard  to  aim,  and 
swayed  about  helplessly.  How  the  soldier  should  manage  the 
rest  while  both  hands  were  required  for  loading  the  nuisket 
was  the  chief  puzzle  of  those  who  drew  up  drill-books.  It 
had  to  be  strung  by  a  loop  from  the  wrist,  gripped  with  two 
fingers  only,  or  grasped  iji  the  same  hand  that  was  holding 
the  musket — all  difficult  operations.  Cumbered  already  by 
his  rest,  the  soldier  was  still  more  inconvenienced  by  his 
"  match,"  the  long,  smouldering  string  with  which  he  "  touched 
otf  "  his  piece.  It  was  held  between  the  first  and  second  finger 
of  the  left  hand  while  he  loaded,  and  in  windy  weather  must 
have  scorched  the  back  of  the  unfortunate  musketeer's  knuckles 
in  no  small  measure.  Cartridges  being  not  yet  invented,  the 
charges  of  powder  were  carried  in  "  bandoleers  " — small  cases 
of  wood  or  other  material  hung  on  a  belt  that  crossed  the 
body  diagonally.  I'he  bullets  were  kept  in  a  pouch,  thence 
usually  transferred  to  the  mouth  one  by  one,  and  rammed 
home  with  a  wad  of  paper,  hay,  or  rag,  after  the  charge  had 
been  poured  down  the  muzzle  from  the  "  bandoleer."  We  still 
find  com])laints  that  untrained  troops  in  their  hurry  forgot 
the  wad,  and  ilid  not  ram  the  bullet  home,  so  that  it  would 
often  fall  out  when  the  muzzle  was  depressed  in  taking  aim. 
"  'Tis  to  this,"  says  a  treatise  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  that 
I  attribute  the  little  execution  that  we  have  often  seen  mus- 
keteers do  in  time  of  fight,  though  they  fired  at  great  bat- 
tallions,  and  those  also  reasonable  near." 

The  orthodox  array  for  a  company  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
was  with  its  pikemen  in  a  cluni])  eight  or  ten  deep  in  the 
centre,  with  the  ('olour  in  their  midst — for  every  company 
carried  a  flag.  The  musketeers  were  drawn  \\f  on  the  two 
flanks  of  the  pikes  six  or  eight  deep ;  each  rank  was  to  give 
fire,  and  then  fall  back  behind  the  rear  to  reload  ;  by  the  time 
that  the  sixth  or  eighth  rank  had  tired,  the  first  rank  was 
again  ready  to  discharge.  This  secured  a  continuity  of  fir(\ 
but  at  the  cost  of  continual  running  back  and  forward,  from 
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whicli  disorder  iiiul  sliirkiug  lo  tlie  rear  easily  resulted.  When 
ciivivhy  or  hostile  iiitanUy  pushed  home  an  attack  against 
llic  composite  line  of  pikes  and  musketeers,  the  lattci'  iiULjht 
have  to  retire  to  the  direct  rear  of  the  foruu'r  to  protect 
themselves  bj'  the  hedge  of  spears.  But  when  once  in  safety 
tlie\-  were  perfcctl}-  useless  for  offensive  purposes.  From  their 
helplessness  in  close  combat  the  musketeers  were  ahvays  con- 
sidered the  more  dangerous  and  less  trustworthy  arm,  depending 
always,  wnen  juatters  came  "  to  push  of  pike,"  entirely  on 
the  pluck  antl  steadiness  of  their  comrades  of  the  "  long 
weapon." 

The  full\  armed  horsemen  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
centur}-  usually  wore  steel  caps  —  occasionally,  however,  the 
old  helmet  with  niovalilr  vizor.  They  were  protected  by  breast- 
aud  back-plate  and  tassets,  but  had  nearly  all  discarded  armour 
for  the  legs  and  arms.  Superior  officers  only  were  generally 
fciund  in  the  complete  cap-a-pie  suit.  The  lance  had  entirely 
disapiiearcd  in  favour  of  sword  and  pistol.  Often  too  nnich 
importance  was  given  to  the  latter  weapon.  Cavalry  were 
taught  by  one  school  of  instru(/tors  to  give  fire  and  then  wheel 
off  to  reload,  instead  of  pressing  a  charge  home  with  the  sword. 
This  deploraiile  perversion  of  an  arm  whose  real  force  and 
effectiveness  lay  in  the  violence  of  its  impact  was  lamentablj' 
prevalent  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Anyone  who  has 
studied  the  largo  battle  f)ictures  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or 
the  Duleh-Spanish  wars  of  Maurice  and  Frederick  Henry,  will 
remember  numerous  re])rescntations  of  squadrons  of  cavalry 
delivering  their  tire  and  then  wheeling  oft'  to  the  rear,  instead 
of  pressing  the  charge  home.  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  well  re- 
membered for  his  successful  reform  of  this  foolish  form  of 
tactics,  whieh  made  the  horsemen  no  more  than  "  pistoleers." 
By  tiie  time  of  the  English  Civil  ^\'ar  of  1C42  his  teaching 
had  got  abroad,  and  we  find  little  complaint  of  the  over- 
tendency  of  cavalry  to  rely  on  firearms.  Cromwell  and  his 
contemporaries  were  quite  aware  of  the  all-importance  of 
cohesion  and  impact,  and  I'elied  on  them  alone. 

N\  bile  the  ordinary  cavalry  soldier  had  been  taught  once 
more  to  rely  on  his  sword  and  horse  alone,  a  special  form  of 
horsemen,  furnished  with  firearms,  had  come  to  the  front  in 
the  "  dragoon."     He  was  a  descendant  of  the  horsed  barque- 
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busier  of  the  previous  ceutui y,  and  a  prototype  of  the  mounted 
iiit'antiy  of  to-day.  He  \vas  arnird  \\\\\\  a  musketoou,  finable 
witliiuU  any  rest,  and  much  suiailer  liiau  I  he  fool-soldier's 
uuiskot.  It  was  his  tasi;  to  jirrcedo  the  annv,  and  take  positions 
for  covering  its  Iront,  dismounting  and  acting  as  infantry,  'i'ln- 
dragoon  horse  was,  thereforo,  smaller  and  less  valuable  ilian 
that  of  the  ordinary  trooper,  since  it  was  only  retpiired  tbr 
purposes  of  transport,  not  for  engagement  in  lime  of  battle. 
Nevertheless,  there  existed,  then  as  now,  the  temptatii>n  for 
mounted  infantry  to  try  to  take  the  part  of  cavalry  nn  occa- 
sion, and  to  join  in  charo-cs.  Wt^  not  unfre(iuentlv  lind  a 
dragoon    regiment    acting   so  in   our   own   Civil    Wars.     I'llim- 
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ately,  as  is  well  known,  they  assimilated  ihcmsdves  more 
and  more  to  heavy  cavalry,  and  tinally  drojijx'd  the  special 
purjiose  for  which  they  had  been  in\ented.  15ul  in  the  days 
of  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  we  still  tind  the  drag<K)ns  emjiloyed, 
as  a  rule,  on  foot,  covering  the  IVont  of  the  army  witli  skir- 
mishers, or  ])usliing  on  ahead  to  seize  points  of  vantage  before 
the  infantry  could  come  up. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Kebellion  the  king  and  the  I'ar- 
liament  were  in  very  much  the  same  condition  of  unprepared- 
ness  in  things  nulitary.  On  both  sides  there  were  oHicers  who 
had  had  much  warlike  experience  in  the  old  wars  of  Germany ; 
there  nnist  also  have  been  many  individuals  in  the  ranks  on 
both  sides  who  had  seen  the  same  service,  lint  while  individual 
veterans  cou'd  be  iound,  there  was  no  general  orgmisalion  on 
165 
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eillier  side,  except  that  of  the  luiliLia.  In  the  Kasteni  counties 
tlie  rariiiunent  laid  hands  on  that  machinery ;  in  the  Western, 
the  kuvj;.  Charles  had  also  some  slight  help  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  his  friends  had  learnt  a  few  rudiments  of  sol- 
diering in  the  unhappy  army  in  the  Northern  shires  that  hud 
been  called  out  against  the  Scots  in  1640,  and  had  rcmauied 
fir  some  time  under  arms  about  York. 
The  uck  lint,  on   neither  side  was  the  best  of  the  service  done  by 

pLati^n.  ihc  militia.  The  trainbands  disliked  stirring  outside  their 
county  boundary,  and  the  volunteer  regiments  and  squadrons 
raised  by  prominent  individuals,  under  the  sanction  of  king  or 
Tarliament,  in  the  district  where  they  each  had  local  influence, 
were  the  backbmie  of  the  war.  At  the  conunencement  of 
the  struggle  both  Charles  and  his  opponents  could  only  put 
into  the  iield  levies  very  hastily  prepared.  Of  the  king's 
army  at  Edgehill,  no  single  regiment  had  been  nine  weeks 
under  arms.  The  nucleus  of  it  was  the  retainers  of  the 
North-iMidland  gentry,  who  had  flocked  into  Nottingham  in 
August,  when  the  king  raised  his  standard.  But  the  larger 
part  had  joined  later,  and  the  men  were  only  enregimented 
at  Shrewsbury  early  in  October.  Arms  for  the  infantry 
had  been  very  hard  to  procure.  After  collecting  all  sorts  of 
firearms  of  different  calibre,  and  confiscating  the  muskets  of 
the  distrusted  train-bands  of  Nottinghamshire,  there  were 
still  too  few  to  provide  for  all  the  levies.  Pikes  were  easy  to 
make,  and  the  horseman's  sword  was  procurable  enough,  but 
firearms  and  defensive  armour  were  both  lacking.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  attempt  possible  at  uniform  or  at  regular  anning 
either  in  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  serving-man  or  tenant 
who  rode  after  his  landlord,  or  master,  might  be  Avell  armed 
in  steel  cap  and  back-  and  breast-plates,  or  furnished  with  a 
mere  buft-leather  jerkin,  or  serve  "  naked  "  in  hat  and  doublet. 
The  sole  unity  securable  was  that  of  putting  all  the  men 
who  followed  the  same  chief  into  that  chief's  own  troop  or 
squadron.  Hence  came  a  completely  parti-coloured  set  of 
regiments,  whose  only  way  of  recognising  each  other  was  the 
red  scarf  which  formed  the  Royalist  badge.  The  Parliament- 
arians seem  to  have  been  somewhat  better  provided  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  both  in  the  matter  of  arras  and  in  tliat 
of  uniform.     The  chief  arsenals  and  manufacturers  of  England 
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were  in  tlnir  linncls,  so  tliat  we  hear  of  liiilr  delay  in 
arming  their  levies.  There  seems  also  to  have  lieen  time 
enough  to  put  most  of  the  regiments  into  uniform.  l>ut  no 
conunon  clothing  tortlu^  whole  army  was  adojiiiMJ  ;  the  eoals 
of  the  men  were  red,  blue,  green,  or  yellow,  as  the  fancy  of 
their  colonel  or  the  old  local  custom  of  tlie  district  dietatixl. 
Their   onlv    common    sign    was    the    orange    scarf.    whi<'li    Lord 


XATIIAXIEL     FIE.NNES. 
(By  jiennissioii  of  the.  ICight  lion.  J.ont  Saye  and  Sde.) 

Esse.\  had  chosen,  probahly  in  memory  of  his  old  Ihitcli 
service.  The  introduction  of  a  common  colour  for  the  coats 
of  all  regiments  only  began  with  the  "New  ilodel'  in  IM'i. 
Red  had  been  a  favourite  wear  among  the  infantry  of  the 
Eastern  Association  for  two  years  before,  but  it  was  not  the 
only  hue  employed  among  them.  Real  uniformity  came  in 
with  the  "  New '  ]\Iodel,"  as  Messrs.  Firth  and  Fortesciie  have 
shown.      A   newspaper   of    May   7,    1645,   speaks   of    Fairfax's 
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irooiw  ius  •' redcoats  all,  the  whole  army  only  {li.stinguishcd  by 
the  several  facing's  of  their  coats."  There  was  no  change  made 
after  this  date,  and  (as  Mr.  Firth  observes)  in  the  literature 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  "redcoat"  and  "soldier" 
are  used  as  synonymous  terms. 

There  was  much  weak  stiilV  in  both  armies.  Among  the 
kind's  men  were  many  who  had  U ru  drawn  to  the  field  rather 
at  their  master's  desire  than  their  own.  In  the  Parliament's 
forces  were  mixed  enthusiastic  volunteers  and  city  loafers 
attracted  by  the  high  pay  promised — the  "  old  decayed  tapsters 
and  serving-men "  against  whom  Cromwell  thundered  in  his 
conversation  with  Hampden.  The  feeble  element  among  the 
king's  men  was  the  infantry  ;  his  cavalry  was  full  of  fiery  young- 
squires  and  their  personal  retainers,  and  always  erred  from 
rashness,  not  trom  want  of  zeal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king's 
enemies  had  found  it  hard  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  their  hastily 
I'aised  cavalry  regiments  with  good  material.  Men  who  could 
sit  a  horse  with  skill  were  not  too  connnon  among  the  city-bred 
volunteers  who  formed  such  a  large  portion  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  and  the  early  colonels  seemed  to  have  cared 
more  to  see  that  their  recruits  had  a  firm  seat  in  the  saddle 
than  a  zealous  heart  in  the  cause.  The  faults  of  the  mer- 
cenary were  to  be  found  among  them — a  keen  eye  for  plunder 
and  pay,  and  a  disinclination  to  fight  out  things  to  the  end  in 
the  way  that  the  "  man  of  religion,"  wliom  Cromwell  extolled, 
was  prepared  to  do.  It  was  this  intermixture  of  the  baser 
element  that  caused  the  disgracefid  failure  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary horsemen  at  Powyck  Bridge  (p.  2.S2),  and  especially 
at  Edgchill,  where  they  rode  otf  the  field  in  wild  flight  when 
the  first  clash  of  battle  went  against  them,  although  their  com- 
rades in  the  foot  regiments  stayed  behind,  fought  the  matter 
out,  and  turned  a  lost  battle  into  a  drawn  one. 

One  of  the  main  features  to  be  noticed  in  the  civil  war 
is  that,  although  the  main  armies  on  both  sides  were  soon 
shaken  down  into  some  form  of  organisation,  there  was  fighting 
going  on  all  over  the  country  between  undisciplined  bands  raised 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  local  magnates,  and  never 
regularly  formed  into  companies  or  squadrons,  much  less  into 
regiments.  It  was  not  easy  to  draw  any  save  very  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  partisans  far  from  their  own  counties,  but  nearly 


THE    ABT    Oh'    WATi.    liU).;  li!i:i).  :!:>.j 

every  laiKlnwncr  in  the  Miillands,  N,,iili,  ;iii,|  West  seems  to 
have  tried  to  fortify  his  own  iiiamn-,  or  to  seize  his  neitjhhour's 
at  tlie  head  of  such  men  as  he  eould  raise  amonj;-  liis  tenunis.  All 
this  lighting  was  full  of  incident  and  int<>rest:  as  nuieli  coin-age 
was  shown  in  potty  skirmishes  and  sieges  as  on  broader  fields  of 
hattle,  Imt  sn  many  men  were  absorhed  in  the  local  bickerings, 
that  the  main  armies  remained  velalivelv  small  and  ineffective. 
Every  small  castle  or  fortified  manor  was  held  by  iis  .")()  or  100 
men.    and    as    these    liltle    strongholds    were    reckoned    bv    ihe 
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hundred  rather  than  the  .score,  thcv  absorbed  sntiicient  numbers 
to  have  doubled  or  trebled  the  armies  in  the  field.  While 
Edgehill,  or  Newbury,  or  Nasehy  were  fought  by  hosts  nl'  10.000 
or  15.000  a  side,  the  total  ol"  the  forces  obeying  king  or  Parlia- 
ment at  the  moment  must  have  been  .six  or  eight  times  as 
numerous.  Yet  the  general  fortinie  of  the  war  was  undoubtedly 
settled  by  the  great  battles,  not  by  the  local  fighting;  the 
results  of  a  dozen  petty  succe.sses  were  promptly  upset  by 
one  pitched  battle.  For  when  the  field  army  of  either  party 
liad  been  beaten  out  of  the  country  side,  all  the  petty  gar- 
risons belonging  to  it  were  bound  to  drop  one  liy  one  into 
the    victor's    hands.      Towards    the    end    of    the    strug<,'le    both 
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C'livalior  iind  Kouiidliead  seem  al  last  to  have  realised  this  fact 
and  took  to  "slighting,"  i.e  dismantling  or  partially  blowing 
ii|)  all  the  small  strongholds  that  they  captured,  instead  of 
placing  garrisons  in  them.  This  was  the  only  tnic  policy. 
A  thousand  men  in  a  dozen  small  garrisons  were  almost 
useless;  the  same  nimiber  held  in  liniid  as  the  reserve  of  a 
ticld-army  might  decide  tlic;  war. 

The  extreme  difficulty  which  we  find  in  accurately  determin- 
ing tlie  forces  present  at  any  of  the  groat  tights  of  the  war 
is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  this  pai'celling  out  of  regiments 
wiiich  prcvaili'il  on  liuth  sidrs  cluiinL;-  the  years  1642-44.  It 
is  no  use  to  ascertain  the  initial  strength  of  a  regiment  if 
we  Iind  that  it  has  been  dro[iping  companies  and  half-companies 
on  the  way.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tiriies  of  extreme  need, 
a  connnander  would  sweep  together  every  man  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  neighbouring  strongholds,  and  put  together 
a  regiment  or  two  from  the.se  fragments — regiments  that  appear 
in  a  mysterious  way  on  one  field,  and  resolve  themselves  into 
their  component  parts  when  it  is  over.  At  Marston  Moor, 
for  example,  no  niw,  can  say  exactly  how  many  infantry  Prince 
Rupert  brought  to  join  Newcastle,  for  he  had  been  picking 
up  small  parti(\s  all  the  way  from  Worcester  to  York,  and 
foruiing  them  into  what  a  later  generation  would  have  called 
"  battalions  of  detachments."  There  appear  to  have  been 
one  or  two  similar  corps  in  the  army  which  King  Charles 
himself  led  to  Naseby,  the  bodies  in  Spriggs'  well-known  plan 
of  that  fight  which  defy  identification. 

The  continual  dispersing  and  re-collecting  of  temporary 
military  units  is  the  fact  which  explains  the  great  number  of 
the  rpformados,  i.e.  officers  of  disbanded  regiments,  which  we 
find  on  both  sides,  but  more  especially  on  that  of  the  king. 
When  a  corps  was  split  up,  or  cut  to  pieces  in  hght,  its  remnants 
were  incorporated  with  a  more  intact  body,  and  the  superfluous 
officers  cast  upon  the  world,  till  some  colonel  engaged  in  patching 
together  a  new  regiment  chose  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
haphazard  form  of  organisation,  the  continued  disbanding  and 
re-enrolling,  and  the  different  measure  in  which  the  stress  of 
battle  fell  on  difi'erent  corps,  led  to  great  variety  in  the  numbers 
of  the  individual  horse  and  foot  regiments.  Sometimes  we  find 
very   large    bodies,    running    up    to    2,000    strong— they    are 
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occasionally  called 
"  double  regiments  " 
— like  the  king's  foot- 
guards  at  Edgeliill,  or 
Newcastle's  celebrated 
"  Whitecoats  "  in  the 
North.  Sometimes 
they  ran  to  no  more 
than  500.  It  is 
seldom  that  we  get 
accurate  and  com- 
plete statistics,  what 
the  modern  soldier 
would  call  "  morning 
states,"  of  the  exact 
complctement  of  each 
division  of  an  army. 
For  this  reason  it  may 
be  usei'ul  to  give  the 
figures  of  the  London  regiments,  from  which  Essex  took  the 
troops  that  fought  so  well  at  Newbury.  When  they  mustered 
in  Finsbuiy  field  in  September,  1643,  their  strength  was  as 
follows : — 


I'AiaiAJIEXTAKy     STAiNDAUUS. 


Pikes. 

Muskets. 

Omeers. 

Total. 

AVliite  Regiment 

.      520      . 

.       600     . 

..      TO      .. 

.     1190 

Yellow  liefriinent 

.     448     . 

.       506     . 

..      70      .. 

.     1024 

Orange  Regiment 

..     408     . 

.       630     . 

..     63     .. 

.     1101 

tJreen  Regiment 

.     297     . 

.       503     . 

..     63     .. 

.       863 

Towel-  Hamlets  Re 

giment    . 

.    ss.--)    , 

849     . 

..     70     .. 

.     1304 

iSouthwark  J!cgim( 

nt... 

..     4.iG     . 

.       868     . 

..     70     .. 

.     1394 

Westmin.ster  Regiment 

.     8.54      . 

.     1084     . 

..     80     .. 

.     2018 

The  two  remaining  regiments,  the  "Red"  and  "Blue,"  which 
had  just  returned  from  Newbury  field,  have  not  their  numbers 
so  accurately  given  ;  the  Blue  had  been  very  strong,  a  full  1,400, 
but  is  now  estimated  "  at  the  most  1,000."  The  Red  regiment 
had  been  "  mucli  banged,"  and  had  lost  its  major  and  one  of  its 
four  captains  slain:  it  "  would  only  muster  1,000  if  well  recruited." 
If  it  had  marched  out  1,100  strong— the  average  of  the  six  old 
regiments— it  had  probably  lost  400.  The  recruiting,  how- 
ever, was  easy,  for  the  city  had  raised  seven  "  auxiliary  regiments." 
or  second  battalions,    named   by    their  colours   like    the    older 
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regiments,  and    the  7, "20(1   iiu'ii    wIkhu   iliosc  proviilnl   cnulil   ii" 
doubt  be  dvafted  into  \\\c  ciirrcsponding corps  of  the  first  line. 

The  reader  will  note  the  extreme  iuctiuaiity  of  the  pi'o-  pikemen 
portion  of  pikes  and  nuiskets  in  ditVerenl  regiments.  In  the  ^"jeers"^ 
Tower  Hamlets  regiment  there  were  not  quite  400  pikemen  in 
.S20  musketeers,  wliile  in  the  W'liite  and  Yellow  regiments  there 
were  full  five  pikes  to  six  uuiskets.  The  l-fed.  White,  and  Uhio 
were  tive-company  regimciUs.  the  Yi41o\v,  (ireen,  and  Orange 
four-company  regiments,  while  the  Tower  Hamlets  and  West- 
minster regiments  had  six  (companies  apiece,  and  the  Southwark 
seven.  Each  company  being  supposed  to  uumfri-  20()  mmh,  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  were  up  to  their  complement,  and  the 
Westminster  corps  well  over  it,  with  full  400  to  each  company. 
The  officers  comprised,  in  eacli  regiment,  a  colonel,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  major  (still  called  sergeant-major),  and  from  four  to  six 
captains,  each  with  a  lieutenant  and  ensign.  There  were  three 
or  four  sergeants,  and  apparently  about  the  .same  number  of 
corporals  to  each  company. 

Looking  through  the  names  of  the  otKcers,  we  tind  that  Officers, 
one  regiment  was  commanded  by  a  baronet  from  Hutlaud- 
shire,  but  most  of  the  others  by  aldermen.  The  captains 
were  nearly  all 
merchants  or  large 
shopkeepers.  In  the 
regiments  raised  out- 
side London,  how- 
ever, it  is  generally 
f  o  u  n  d  that  the 
P  n  r  i  t  a  n  g  e  n  t  r  y 
supply  the  larger 
proportion  of  officers, 
and  the  trading 
classes  only  the 
minority.  Even  when 
the  "  New  Model  " 
army  took  the  field, 
in  f  645,  it  was  noted 
that  among  its 
thirty-seven  chief 
officers  nine  were  of  iaim.lamkmahv  siaxd.vuds. 
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noble,     t\vcnt)'-one    of    gentle     blood,    and    only    seven     not 
tientleincn  by  birth. 
Cavalry.  The  cavalry  regiments  of  the  Civil  War  averaged  about  half 

the  strength  of  the  infantry  corps.  A  strong  regiment  would  be 
(iOO,  a  weak  one  400  sabres  in  all.  They  were  divided  into  troops 
of  about  100  strong,  each  under  a  captain,  lieutenant,  cornet,  and 
quartermaster — the  last  a  commissioned  officer  like  the  first 
tln-ce.  Each  troop  had  some  three  sergeants  and  four  corporals. 
Down  to  the  raising  of  the  "  New  Model "  the  Parliamentary 


KUYALIST     STANDARDS. 


forces  were  composed  of  very  various  elements :  (1)  the  volun- 
teer regiments  raised  by  popular  leaders  when  the  war  first 
began ;  (2)  the  well-disciplined  London  train-bands ;  (3)  the 
permanent  levies  made  by  counties  '•  associated "  together,  of 
which  the  best  trained  were  the  Eastern  league  known  as  tlie 
"  Associated  Counties "  par  excellence ;  (4)  the  less  efficient 
militia,  which  was  not  permanently  kept  up,  but  only  raised 
at  tunc  of  need ;  (5)  irregular  bands,  levied  by  commissions  of 
lieutenancy,  in  districts  where  the  Royal  power  was  strong  and 
the  Parliament  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  county  organisation 
mto  its  hands,  and  had  to  rely  on  the  zealous  efforts  of  individuals. 
The  "  New  Model "  was  destined  to  replace  the  first  and 
third    elements,    substituting    a   national    force   for   regiments 
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.Mu-k.'li-i-,.  Targftctr.  i.cin.'i 

SULDIEES    OF     THE    "NEW     MODEL." 
(Bj;  vemission,  from  the  onjiml  Jhjures  at  Cromwell  House,  Highgatt,} 
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Th«"New  ilependiiig  on  personal  or  local  loyalty.  The  old  regiments  of 
Model"  ^)n.  .iniiies  of  Kssex  and  of  the  "Associated  Counties"  were 
disbanded,  and  re-formed  into  new  units,  made  up  to  their  full 
complement  by  men  partly  pressed  and  partly  volunteering  from 
the  militia  and  train-bands.  The  varying  and  irregularly  doled- 
out  pay,  which  the  county  conunittees  had  given  their  regiments, 
wiis  replaced  by  a  fixed  and  Hbei-al  allowance  of  eightpence  a 
day  for  tlie  foot-soldier  and  two  shillings  for  the  trooper.  From 
liie  method  in  which  it  was  raised,  it  is  obvious  that  the  "  New 
Model "  was  not,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  wholly  composed  of 
staunch  Independents,  or  put  together  from  very  carefully 
selected  materials.  All  the  available  men  of  the  old  army  were 
drafted  into  it,  whatever  their  political  and  religious  views,  and 
the  pressed  men,  who  joined  against  their  own  will,  must  have 
represented  all  manner  of  opinions  and  degrees  of  zeal.  If  the 
"  New  Model "  became  a  homogeneous  body,  and  developed 
strong  and  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Independent  type,  it  was 
from  the  influences  exercised  on  it  by  its  officers  after  it  had 
been  organised,  not  from  any  deliberate  choice  in  the  elements 
of  wliicli  it  was  comi^osed  (p.  354). 
Tactics  In  \  short  survey  of  the  tactical  aspect  of  the  fighting  of  the 
Wars.  (jreat  ItebcUion  shows  that  we  have  reached  an  epoch  in  the  art 
of  war  very  ditterent  from  the  preceding  one.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  thirteenth  century  the  cavalry  is  more  important  than 
the  infantry  in  the  English  army.  Its  numbers  in  proportion  to 
tiie  foot-soldiery  have  swelled  enormousl}-.  At  Naseby  nearly 
half  of  the  Royal  host  (4,000  out  of  9,000),  and  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Parliamentary  force  (.5,000  out  of  1.3,000),  served 
on  horseback.  This  was  a  specially  large  proportion,  but  as  a 
ride  the  cavalry  were  a  good  third  of  any  force  that  took  the 
field.  This  rise  in  the  number  and  estimation  of  the  mounted 
arm  came  from  the  weakness  of  the  composite  foot  regiment  of 
pikcmen  and  musketeers.  In  such  a  corps  half  the  men  were 
of  no  use  for  close  combat,  and  the  other  half  of  no  use  for 
anything  except  close  combat.  The  chance  of  being  able  to 
catch  the  musketeers  unprotected  was  very  great;  any  clever 
cavalry  officer  might  fairly  hope  either  to  come  in  rapidly  upon 
them  before  they  could  .shelter  themselves,  or  else  to  roll  them 
up  against  tlie  pikes,  and  break  in  during  the  consequent 
confusion. 
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It  will  lie  noticed  that  most  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
wai-  wi  re  won  by  the  eavahy  ol  one  side  or  the  otiier  driviiii,' 
off  its  opponents  of  tlu;  same  arm,  and  I  hen  tnrninuj  upon 
the  hostile  infantry,  and  routing-  it  by  charges  from  the  tlaidc 
or  rear.  S>ich  was  the  main  drift  of  the  fiyhling  at  .Marston 
Moor,  Naseb}-,  Dnnbar,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  at 
Edgehill,  Cheriton,  and  many  sinaller  fights  such  as  Konndwax- 
Down,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  ( iainsboronyh.  It  was  very  exceptional 
for  infantry  to  beat  ott'  cavalry,  unless  the  assailants  were 
hampered  by  enclosures,  or  had  their  imjiotus  broken  liy 
charging  up  hill  nr  across  rough  ground.  The  best  known 
success  of  infantry,  that  of  the  London  regiments  at  the  first 
battle  of  Xewbury,  gave  the  victors  no  more  than  an  undis- 
turbed retreat. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  all  through  the  war  the 
cavalry  arm  won  all  the  positive  victories,  and  the  inl'autrv 
was  mainly  used  for  steady  resistance  ratiiif  than  fur  striking 
the  great  offensive  blows.  The  foot-regiment  was  not  destined 
to  become  self-sutiicing,  and  independent  of  the  aid  of  its 
mounted  comrades,  till  the  invention  of  the  bayonet,  nearlv  forty 
years  after  the  war  of  the  Great  llebellinu  had  coine  to  an  end. 


On  the  death  of  Charles  T.,  Enijland,  from  beinu'   a  kin<rdom   Arthur 

rill  1  1        1  II       '  HASSALL. 

became   a  commonwealth,      the  monarcliy  and    the    House    ol   The  com 
Lords  were  abolished  on  Februarv  7th,  lii4i».  and  on  Februar\-  mopweaitu 

■      iind  Pro 

14th   a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  torly-one   1  arhamentary   tectorate 
otficials  and  military  men,  was  appointed  to  exercise  the  execu- 
tive power.     But  though  the  Council  of  State  represented  the 
majority  of  the  remaining  fragment  of  I  lie  House  of  (.'ommons, 
the  army  was  practically  supreme,  and  was  itself  controlled  by 
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frmiiwcll.     The  king's  dciilh,  so  iar  Iruin  l.rin-in--  tiaiuiuillity 
til  ihc  country,  only  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  successful 
gencnil.      Thc^   Ro^-alists   were    daily    growing    in    importance; 
London,  to  some  extent  under  Presbyterian  inriucucc,  remained 
recalcitrant ;   and  the  extreme  section  of  llic  army,  headed  by 
Lilbm-h,  |)Ut  forward  doctrines  subversive  of  the  existing  order 
of   society.     They   demanded   the  greatest    possible    liberty    for 
the  individual,  and  the  imposition  of  strict  limitations  on  the 
power  of  the  (iovernment ;    while   Cromwell,  on  his  part,  was 
resolved  to  preserve  the  autliority  of  the  executive  power  and 
to  inauitain  the  existing  social  orders.     Ireland  and  Scotland, 
too,  required  firm    treatment.     In    March,  104!),  Cromwell  was 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  State  to  take  conunand  in  Ireland, 
but    licfore  he  set    out    for   his   memorable  Irish  and   Scottish 
campaigns  he  i)ut  down  the  Levellers  with  a  determined  hand. 
In    the   autumn   of  the   same   year   he   thoroughly   conquered 
Ireland,  and  in  the  spring  of  1650  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where 
the  presence  of  the  young  Charles  brought  into  opposition  to 
Cromwell   the   whole    of   the    Scottish    nation.      The   decisive 
battles  of  Dunbar  (September  3rd)  and  Worcester,  a  year  later 
(Sei)tember   3rd,   1651),  overthrew  the  hopes  of  the   Royalists 
botli  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  the  close  of  the  year  1651 
saw  the  three  kingdoms  practically  united  under  \\w.  nominal 
rule  of  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Difflciuties         Xo  Sooner,  how'ever,  were  the  three  kingdoms  tranquillised 
Common,     than  the  old  quarrels  burst  out  afresh  between  the  army  and 
wealth.        I'arliament.     Between  Cromwell's  soldiers  and  the  Parliament- 
arians a  fundamental  difference  existed  respecting   the   future 
constitution  of  the  State.     The  former  strongly  objected  to  the 
Parliament  being  in  perpetual  session  and  continually  usurping 
the  functions  of  the  judicial   and  executive  authorities.     The 
army  had  always  protested  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
Parliament,  and  it  now  demanded  its  dissolution,  on  the  ground 
that  it  no  longer  represented  the  nation. 

The  Parliamentarians,  on  their  part,  aimed  at  reducing  the 
army  to  submissi(jn,  and  at  securing  the  triumph  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. They  did  not  exactly  propose  to  perpetuate  the 
existing  House  of  Commons,  but  they  desired  to  adopt  a 
scheme  providing  for  a  continuous  succession  of  Parliaments, 
each  lasting  two  years.     While  the  army  was  complaining  of 
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the  iimiil.cr  of  lawyers  in  ihe  Parliament,  of  the  ineriualily 
and  tcdioiisness  of  the  existing  judicial  system,  and  of  the 
want  of  absolnte  toleration,  the  Parliament,  in  Sejitember, 
l(i.")l,  ordered  the  army  to  be  reductul,  voted  that  they  them- 
selves should  not  ho  "dissolved  till  November,  1654,  and  in 
order  to  gain  i»i]iulanty  atteuijitcd  to  unite  Holland  and 
England. 
The  Long  in    Novendjor,    Ki.jii     hoiiing    that,    owing    to    the  eflect  of 

^"so^d"'  l'':'l«''^  victories,  they  would  be  re-elected,  the  Parliamentarians 
resolved  on  a  dissolution,  but  at  the  same  time  decided  that 
all  members  of  the  present  Parliament  should  be  de  jure 
members  of  the  next.  The  introduction  of  a  Bill,  by  Vane, 
to  give  ett'ect  to  this  decision  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and 
Cromwell  constituted  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  prevailing 
dissatisfaction.  Conferences  had  already  been  held  between 
the  otiicers  and  the  members  of  the  Parliament,  and  it  Avas 
not  till  it  was  realised  that  Vane's  Bill  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  law  that  Cromwell,  on  April  20th,  1653,  suddeidy 
dissolved  the  House  of  Connnons,  and  the  Long  Parliament 
came  to  an  rnd. 
The  The  arni\    was  at  last  triumphant,  and  the  country,  having 

ifaiment^  no  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  late  Parliament,  tacitly 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  military  elements.  The 
army,  however,  had  no  intention  of  grasping  political  power, 
and  Cromwell  having  dissolved  the  Council  of  State,  summoned 
140  of  his  nominees — called  in  later  days  Barebones  Parlia- 
ment, or  the  Little  Parliament — and  organisetl  a  Coimcil  of 
State,  consisting  of  thirty-one  persons.  Six  of  the  members 
of  the  new  Parliament  came  from  Ireland,  and  five  from  Scot- 
land ;  all  were  chosen  from  men  who  had  given  proofs  of  fidelity 
to  the  Parliamentary  cause.  The  a.ssembly  proved  a  failure,  and 
in  no  respect  came  up  to  Cromwell's  ideal.  AVith  no  practical 
knowledge,  the  mendjers  attempted  to  carry  out,  without  due 
deliberation,  a  lunnber  of  drastic  reforms.  No  exception 
conld  be  taken  to  proposals  to  simplify  judicial  i)rocednre,  to 
jint  an  end  to  duels,  to  ameliorate  the  law  of  debt,  or  to 
abolish  tests.  But  not  satisfied  with  the  consideration  of  such 
excellent  measures,  the  Parliament  attempted  to  destroy  the 
whole  system  of  Chancery,  and  to  abolish  advowsons  and 
tithes,    without    providing    any    means    for    the  support  of  the 
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o])inion,  Croniwrll  without  hcsilatidn  I'acetl  this  new  crisis 
his  lite.  On  December  12th.  ICi."):!.  tiie  ministry  in  the  Parlia- 
ment resigned  their  power  into  the  hands  ol'  the  Protector. 
an<l  the  Little  Parliament  vanished,  mn-corcticd  liy  any  im- 
portant sectitm  of  society. 

(_)n  December  Kith  Cromwell   was  installed  at    West  minslcr  The  Pro. 
as  Lord  Protector,  in  accordance  with  the  Instnimcnt  of  (lovern- 
ment  which  had   been  drawn  up  b}'  Lambert  and  the  Council  of 
Officers.     By  this — the  first  written  constitution — the  executive 


tectorate. 
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power  was  entrusted  to  the  Protector  and  <  'onncil  of  State. 
L'romwell  was  to  have  the  right  of  jiardon,  except  for  treason  or 
nuu'der,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Council,  control  of  the 
forces  of  the  country  and  the  right  of  peace  or  war.  A  ParHa- 
uient  was  to  be  sinnmoned  every  three  years,  and  to  sit  for  one 
year.  No  taxes  or  laws  cotild  be  passed  without  its  consent. 
Though  the  Protector  could  for  twenty  days  refuse  his  consent 
to  a  statute,  he  could  not  prorogue  or  dissolve  Parliament 
till  it  had  .sat  for  five  months.  Until  the  meeting  of  the  cromweii 
first  Parhament  of  the  Protectorate,  on  September  3rd,  1654,  *^  ^"^^''• 
Cromwell  and  his  Council  governed  the  country,  and  these 
nine  months  form  an  adiiiirable  illustration  of  the  Protector's 
fitness  for  ruling.  IS'ot  only  was  the  union  of  the  three  king- 
doms completed,  but  eighty-two  ordinances  were  passed  bear- 
ing on  the  social  organisation  of  the  country,  including  in 
166 
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their  scope  the  repair  of  liit^'-invays,  tli(>  ^iroliibition  of  duels, 
tlie  iniproveinciit  of  the  laws  about  dolitors,  the  regulation  of 
the  ])oliee  in  London,  the  siniplitication  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
C'haneery. 

When  Parliament  met  in  the  autumn  of  1654,  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  attempt  to  separate  the  executive  and  legislative 
powers  became  at  once  apparent,  and  the  members  of  the 
assembly  exhibited  a  great  unwillingness  to  accept  the  con- 
stitutional settlement  ertected  by  the  Instrument  of  (jovernment, 
and  which  had  been  drawn  n]i  and  imposed  by  the  army.  They 
demanded  the  subordination  of  the  Protector  to  Parliament, 
though  they  were  ready  to  ac('e]it  th(!  government  of  a  single 
per.son.  Led  by  Bradshaw  and  Haselrig,  thev  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  new  constitution  in  virtue  of  which  tliey  had  been 
sunuuoned. 

Cromwell,  while  admitting  their  right  to  discussion,  thought 
it  necessary  to  intervene,  and  demanded  that  the  Parliament 
should  accept  the  following  Ftmdanicntals  :  —  (1)  That  the 
Goverumcnl  rests  with  Parliament  and  one.  {'!)  That  Parlia- 
ment siiould  not  perpetuate  its  powers.  ('A)  That  Parliament 
should  not  conmiand  the  army.  (4)  That  liberty  of  conscience 
slmuld  be  allowed.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  members  refused  to 
sign  an  undertaking  to  be  faithful  to  these  four  conditions,  and 
were  excluded  :  the  remainder  proceeded  to  discuss  and  to  alter 
the  articles  of  the  Instrument  of  Government.  As  no  steps 
were  taken  for  tlu^  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  as  no  supplies  were 
granted,  Cromwell,  having  waited  the  expiration  of  five  hmar 
months,  dissolved  the  Parliament  on  January  22nd,  1655.  He 
struck  none  too  soon.  Military,  social,  and  political  plots  were 
in  the  course  of  formation,  and  resolute  action  was  necessar}'. 

The  military  malcontents  were  dispersed,  the  attempt  of 
I  lie  Levellers  was  put  down,  and  an  important  Royalist  rising 
under  Penruddock  was  easily  suppressed  (March,  1655).  Till 
September,  1656,  he  ruled  by  a,  military  despotism  which,  in 
many  of  its  aspects,  was  as  lyrannical  as  the  ten  years  of 
Charles  I.'s  government,  from  1629  to  1639.  The  country  was 
parcelled  out  into  twelve  divisions  under  major-generals,  and 
martial  law  was  declared.  The  liberty  of  the  Press  was  re- 
strained, the  Episcopalian  worship  was  suppressed,  the  use  of 
the  Prayer-Book  prohibited  (November,  1655).  and  taxes  were 
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iirliili-iirily  lovi«'(l.  '  >ii  the  u  imlc  tlir  countiT,  thoiigli  (Icspotieally, 
was  wi.scly  governed,  though  lln'  attempt  to  avert  doctrinal 
tvrannv    hx'    eiifnrciiig    cerciiKiiiial    iinifoniiil y    was    dooined    to 

\'n\\\u\: 
CromweU's  In  Septenibor,  1656,  Ciiuiiucll  .siiimnonod  liis  second  Parlia- 
ment. England  was  at  war  with  Spain,  and  the  existence  of 
a  deticit  of  tSOO.OOO  I'cndered  expedient  another  attenijil  to 
rnle  I'V  means  of  Parliament.  Though  some  ninety  of  his 
opponents  were  exchuled,  the  opposition  in  the  Assembly  to 
militarv  government  was  as  violent  as  ever.  The  majority', 
iliongh  far  lieliind  Cromwell  in  their  views  about  toleration, 
and  though  bitterly  hostili'  to  the  rule  of  the  major-generals, 
were  in  reality  attached  td  his  person. 

Karly  in  1657  the  Petition  and  Advice  was  drawn  up  in 
Parliament  to  amend  the  Constitution.  The  Council  of  State 
were  to  return  to  tlic  jiosition  held  bj'  the  Privy  Comicil,  a 
second  Chamber  was  to  be  summoned,  and  the  kingly  office 
to  be  revived.  <  Mi  .March  31st  the  Petition  and  Advice  was 
jjrcsentcd  to  him,  and  he  w'as  ottered  the  title  of  king.  The 
commrrcial  classes,  and  generally  the  Presbyterians  and  all 
who  desired  tranquillity,  were  in  favour  of  Cromwell's  accept- 
ance of  the  crown.  But  opposed  to  such  acceptance  were  the 
Saints,  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  tlie  arm}-,  and  generall}-  the 
majority  of  the  Republican  part}-.  From  March  till  June 
conferences  on  the  subject  were  held,  with  the  result  that, 
to  the  surprise  of  many,  Cromwell  detinitely  declined  the 
proposal.  In  January,  1G58,  the  new  House  of  Lords,  in- 
cluding the  Peers  who  had  opposed  Charles  I.,  many  of 
Croniw-elfs  relations,  and  numerous  officers  and  lawyers,  met 
at  Westminster.  By  the  terms  of  the  Petition  and  Advice, 
the  excluded  members  were  re-admitted  to  the  House  of 
Connnous,  and  they  at  once  rendered  all  legislative  work 
impossible.  They  attacked  C^ronnvell,  they  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  new  House  of  Lorils,  or  to  pay  any  heed  to  the 
Protector's  appeal  to  them  to  cease  their  factious  conduct 
in  face  of  tlie  threatened  alliance  between  Spain  and  the 
adhei'cnts  of  Charles  II.  Irritated  by  these  plots,  he  dissolved 
Parliament  on  February  4th,  1658,  ordered  the  Royalists  and 
Roman  Catholies  to  huxv  London,  appointed  a  High  Court  of 
Justice   to  try  libels,  and  told  Broghill   to  w-arn   Ormond,  who 
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was  ploLting  ill  England,  to  lt'a\('  the  country.  Sniiported  liy 
London  and  the  army,  ( 'i-oniwt'll  liad  littl(>  ditticnltv  in  ovcr- 
tliniwini;'  tlic  schemes  of  his  ciicinii'S  at  liouic  and  ahroad- 
A  tiireatened  invasion  by  Cluirlrs  II.  iVoni  l'"laiidei-.s,  on  wliieh 
ilic  Repubhoans  had  relied,  came  to  nolhiiiL;- ;  his  foreign  policy 
was  thoroughly  siiccesshd.  On  September  ord,  165iS,  the  anni- 
\ei-sarv  nt'  1 'unbar  and  Worcester,  lie  died,  his  lil'e  being  Death  of 
preuiaMirely  shortened  through  his  elVorts  in  war  and  govern- 
ineiit.  Though  he  eari'd  little  lor  constitui  ion.il  reforius,  he 
liad  reali.sed  the  necessity  of 
adhering  to  the  old  constitution 
of  England — modified,  anil,  il' 
possible,  purified  ;  ho  had  en- 
deavoured to  establi.sh  religions 
liberty.  But  his  government 
was  supported  li\'  a  nn'norit\' ot 
the  nation,  and  that  minority 
was  principally  composed  of  his 
soldiers.  On  Croniwell's  death 
his  son  Richard  was  recognised 
as  his  successor,  and  on  January 
■27th,  ]().■)!>.  a  new  Parliament 
met.  Rut  Jiichard  could  do 
little  to  stave  off  the  inevitable 
anarchy.  Eonr  distinct  parties 
— the  Cromwellians,  the  Re- 
publicans, the  Wallingford 
House   party    (the    army;,    and    t' 
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siiiiremacv,  and  the  Parliament  was  not  only  powerless  to  Richard 
decide  between  these  contending  sections,  but,  by  ujiholding  protector, 
the  authority  of  the  civil  power  over  the  army,  brought  about 
their  own  downfall.  On  A]iril  21st  Richard  decided  to  throw  in 
his  lot  with  the  army,  and  on  A]iril  22nd  the  Parliament  was 
<lissolve<l  by  the  soldiers;  the  Protectorate  was  aiioHshed  shortly 
afterwards,  and  on  ilay  7th  the  remnant  of  (he  Long  Parlia- 
ment— the  Rump — was  re<'alled,  and  Lcntliall  reassumed  his 
duties  as  Speaker  of  a  House  comjjosed  of  forty-two  members. 

Though  few  in  number,  the  Commons  rehisc-d  to  act  in 
sviborth'nation  to  the  army,  and  the  ))roblem  of  reconciling  the 
civil  and  militarv  powers  remained  unsolved. 
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()u  Octubur  lolli  tlic  aniiy,  li.iviiiu-  succcssFiillv  jtiir  down 
a  Royalist  insuiTcctioii  at  Wiiiiiinglon  JJrid^c,  relu.scd  tlic 
iiioiuImts  admission  to  the  House,  and  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  onh-  to  lie  restored  a^train  to  power  on  Decendter  2Gtli. 
The  tide  was  now  settinji'  strongly  in  ihe  direction  of  the 
liestoration  of  (-'harli's  11..  the  nation  being  sick  of  the  domin- 
ation of  the  militaiT  cli incut.  Kven  in  the  ranks  of  the  army 
were  uiauv  who  recognised  tin'  impossibility  of  carrying  on 
the  government  of  a  great  kingdom  by  means  of  even  a  well- 
disciplined  soldiei'v.  Of  this  feeling  ({eorge  Moid^,  who  com- 
manded   the    English     forces     in    Scotland,    made    himself   the 
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Monk  and  inouthpiee(\  (hi  ■laiiuaiy  1st,  1660,  lie  marclred  south,  and, 
the  Re-  joined  by  Fairfax  ami  the  army,  he  entered  London  on  February 
:ird  and  declared  for  a  free  Parliament,  On  ilarch  Ifith  the 
Long  I'ai-Jiamcnt,  <-ame  to  an  end.  On  April  14th  the  new 
Parliament  met.  It  was  eomjiosed  to  a  great  extent  of 
Pioyalists,  and  it  at  once  formally  voted  the  restoration  of 
the  kiny-lv  office  and  the  House  of  Lords  "  accoi-dinsr  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,"  and  invited  Charles  IL  to 
return.  On  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  he  had 
issued  thi'  di.'cl.u'ation  of  P)reda  prouiising  toleration,  pardon 
to  all  who  were  not  specially  excepted  by  Parliament,  and 
secui'ity  of  temn-e  to  the  actual  holders  of  confiscated  estates. 
On  ilay  "ioth  the  king  landed  at  Dover:  on  the  2!)th  he 
entered  J.oudon.  The  rule  of  the  army  was  over,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarch}-  was  accomplished. 
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FkoM    llii'    licninnint;'    ol'   lln'    t'ixil    War    rcliL;iiiiis   parlies  were  w.  H. 

more  sliar|)ly  divided.      I-'immi    the    lirsi    coiiHici    >>(   ilic    irnops  ^^^J 

there    ap[)ears    behind    t\w    political    and    niilitar\'  coiilrsls  I  lie  Religious 

intelleetnal   strife  of   the  three  clearlv   iiiarkrd   rcliy'ious  parties  ep?sco^ 

—the    Chnreli,    the   Presbyterians,  \\\c    Indrpi  nilcnts.      Besides  pa-cy  and 

these    there    were    the    endless    sects    which    now    sjirani;'    into  saries. 

viu'orous,  if  eplienieral,  life;  but  these   thi'cc   ^rcat   divisions  of 

opinion    included    the   niass   of  the  nation,    and   answered,   too, 

to  the  political  parties  which,  from  early  in   the  reiij;a,  had  been 

devel'ijiing  tixed  and  permanent  principles.     The  Cliurchmen,  as 

a  whole,  were  indubitabl\'  monarchy  men :  "  Mo  IJishop  :  no  Kiny." 

Presbyterians,  as  in  Scotland,  were  essentially  oligarchs.     To  their 

party   belonged    the  great  peers  who  still  cherished  the  idea  of 

baronial  independence  and  aristocratic  I'ule.     The   Independents 

— a  new  and  energetic  ofi'spring  of  Protestantism,  far  outstripping 

their    fatliers,    the    Brownists — were    of  necessity    liepniilicans. 

Presbyterianism  cotdd  thrive  under  a  constitutional  uionarihy, 

but  Independency,  in  its  ver}-  root  idea,  implied  a  Itepubiic. 

Thus  compHcated  Avere  religions  questions  with  jiolities;  and  Politics 

from  the  very  first  shot  of  the  war  men  qui'stioued  whelhcr  ils  g^stig^i^' 

cause  should  be  sonyht  in  Church  or  State.     How  far  was  reli'.;i(>ii  Theory: 

-  .  .  tlie 

the  cause  of  the  Great  Itebellion  ?     The  question  is  one-  o|'  en-  Royalists. 

during  interest.     At  first  sight  we  might  I'c  inclined  to  give  the 

chief  importance   to  the  religious  feeling,   which    was,   perhaps, 

more  f'ar-reachmg  and  many-sided  than  any  political  .sentiment. 

The  Somerset  and  ('heshire  petitions,  the  king's  speeches  and 

declar.ations,  and  the  debates  in  Parliament  show  clearly  enough 

that    it  was   the    attack  on   the    Church    which  ga\c    ihe    king 

his  strongest  following  (p.  SOS).     Men  who  could,  siile  i)y  side, 

impeach  Laud  and  condemn  Strafford,    were  separated  on    the 

"  Root  and  Bi'anch  Bill,"  which  would  exclude  the  bishops  Irom 

the    House    of   Lords.     Falkland,    the    clear    thinker,   fmnd    in 

the   king's  army  tlie  nearest  approach  that    ihe  Irouiiles  nf  ihe 

time  could    afford  him   to  the  (-ause  of   "sweetness  and   light." 

Toleration   was  for  the   king. 

On  the  other  side  the  o[)ponents  fought    for  many  ditll'icnt  The 

objects    (p.    308).     Some    were    contending  for  the  abolition   of  m^nt^y 

prelacy  and  the  whole  theory  of  sacerdotalism,  whicli  tiiey  seemed  Party. 

to  see  creeping  upon  them  with  the  "privy  )iaw  "  of  the  great 
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wolf  of  HoiMc.  Siiiiii'  Iniiylit  to  fiv(>  iluiiisclvcs  from  rlir  inturfer- 
once  with  porsonal  lilierty  wliidi  it  h:ul  been  tlie  ucciisioii  of  the 
host  Icffislation  of  the  fionj;-  Parliainent  to  prevent.  Some  fought 
for  their  i>ossessions,  whicli  they  feared  that  tlic  king,  with  his 
benevolences  and  sliiit-monoy,  would  find  many  ways  of  seizing. 
More,  perhaps,  wore  tighlingin  the  cause  of  the  I'arliament  wdiich 
thev  had  elected,  and  wdiose  views  of  public  affairs  they  concluded 
that  it  was  their  duty  inijilioitly  lo  follow.  .Many  fought  for 
personal  ends,  many  for  the  public  good,  and  many  more  con- 
.sidered  that  the  two  must  necessaril}'  coincide.  To  bind  these 
heterogeneous  elements  together  ther(>  was  no  force  so  powerful 
as  religion;  and  the  I'm-itans  were  the  natural  reformers  of  the 
State.  On  the  one  baud  it  is  (piite  clear  that  tlicru  would  never 
have  been  a  rebellion  of  religionists  if  there  had  been  no  consti- 
tutional grievances  to  unite  the  different  sects  ;  on  the  other,  it  is 
plain,  from  the  triumjili  of  ilit^  Independents  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  alisolutism,  that  the  constitutionalists  had  not 
strength  of  their  own  to  win  a  victoi-y.  1 'uriug  the  earlier  years 
of  Charles  l.'s  rcigu— though  it  was  a  lamous  age  of  controversial 
divinity,  and  there  was  a  strong  and  active  Puritan  opposition — 
there  was  a  marked  ])r('domiuauce  of  constitutional  over  religious 
Hills  sufiuiitted  to  I'arliaiiiiut.  When  religion  became  a  pro- 
minent factor  in  the  ))olitical  situation,  each  step  in  advance 
taken  iiy  the  Farliameulary  side  was  won  by  a  gradually 
decreasing  party.  There  were  many,  says  Ma}-,  the  official 
historian  of  the  Long  Parliament,  who  believed  that  the  Parlia- 
meiUary  cause  would  have  sped  better  "if  the  Parliament  had 
not  so  l-u-  drawn  I'cligion  also  into  their  cause."  Yet  relitrion 
supplied  the  enthusiasm  where  the  constitutional  opposition 
gave  the  prograimne  of  reform,  and  there  were  few  on  the  Par- 
liament's side  who  did  not  find  it  needful  at  least  to  assume 
a  cloak  of  religious  phraseology. 

While  political  theory  and  the  endeavoiu-  to  meet  an  ob\-ious 
need  for  reform  showed  the  Puritan  leaders  at  their  best,  the 
l)rogress  of  the  war  was  marked  by  deeds  which  discredit  the 
rank  and  tile  of  the  party.  As  the  Parliamentary  army  set  out 
from  London  in  Sejjtembcr,  I(j40,  "they  broke  into  Churches, 
burnt  Connuunion  rails,  and  tore  up  prayer-books  and  surplices. 
A  clergyman  found  wearing  a  surj.lice  was  held  to  be  a  fair  mark 
for  insult   and  outrage."     In  Oxford,  in  the  same  month,  they 
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seized  as  iiiuch  of  the  College  plate  as  tlu-y  eoiild  get,  and  tired 
shots  at  the  statue  of  the  \'ii-L;'iii  with  the  infant  Saviour  on  the 
port-h  of  the  ITniversity  ( 'luu'ch  ()i.  '.il).  Ai  ( 'aiiirrlnny  they 
liaclii'd  to  pieces  a  representation  of  C'ln-ist,  on  lapeslry,  and 
made  a  target  of  a  stone  erueitix  They  foidlv  (K'liicd  Worcester 
Cathedral.  The  House  ol'  ( 'omnions  nicaiiwliilo  appniniccl  a 
Coinniittce  to  destroy  all  idolatrous  images,  which  broke  up 
the  noblest  monuments  and  di'slroyed  all  the  ancient  glass  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Margaret's  Church.  In  1()4;? 
Cheapside  Cross  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Conniion  Council- 
Two  years  later    Cromwell,  in  his  harsliesi    mood,  stopped  the 
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Cathedral  sei'vice  at  P]!}'  by  marching  into  the  Choir  with  his 
men,  and  ordering  the  priest  to  "forbear  altogether  his  dioir- 
service,  so  unedifying  and  offensive,"  to  "leave  his  fooling,  and 
come  down." 

The  actual  conrse  of  events,  so  I'ar  as  it  allectcil  the  conlliei  xiie 
between  the  partisans  and  the  A-arions  opponents  of  Episcopacy. 
may  be  brieflv  sunnuariscd  as  follows.  In  -lannary.  I(i4:^,  llic 
iJill  for  the  abolition  of  Episcojjacy  was  passed  by  ilic  House.  In 
AuEfust  English  Connnissioners  were  sent  to  Scdtl.nid  to  .settle 
the  liases  of  an  agreement  in  religion.  In  •Inly  "  an  assendily  of 
godly  and  learned  divines  "  had  met  at  Westminster.  It  consisted 
of  loO  clerical  and  •'!()  lay  iin'inbrrs.  the  Litter  sclectnl  frum  the 
twd  Houses;  and  it  was  from  the  tirst  entirely  the  creature 
of  Parliament,  allowed  only  to  consider  what  Parliament  referred 
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to  it.  It  reviscil  iln'  Tliirly-Nine  Articles  in  a  Puritan  sense,  but 
it  was  livnii  means  eay;(.'r  for  ni(jre  than  a  "  union  of  iiearts"  with 
Scots  rresbvterianisin.  Still,  it  was  imprudent  to  ahenate  the 
Scots,  1>3"  wliose  aiil,  or  at  least  neutrality,  was  it  alone  2)0ssilil(! 
to  carvy  on  tlie  war.  On  August  2()th  tlie  Solenui  Tieat>-ue  and 
Covenant,  abolisliiuL;'  i'liiiscopaey  and  vowing  an  enileavonr 
Inwards  a  complete  union  lielwcrii  the  two  ('hnrches,  was  sent 
from  Scotland  to  Parliament  and  to  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
It  was  subsrribed  by  Parliament,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  b^-  all 
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men  above  the  ago  of  eighteen.  Thus,  while  the  Scots  were 
propitiated,  many  good  I'arliament  men  were  estranged.  Sir 
Ralph  \'.niey,  who  took  the  side  against  his  father  and  clung  to 
the  theories  of  the  Ptn-itan  Commons,  and  who  hotly  opposed  all 
Laudian  jiriiieiplcs,  yet  could  not  stomach  the  Covenant.  Pro- 
minent politician  thougli  ho  was,  he  became  thus  in  daily  fear  of 
imprisomnent,  and  was  eomjielled  to  flee  over  .sea  to  preserve  his 
liberty.  His  e.states  were  sequestrated  I)y  ]joth  sides,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  .several  yeai-s  of  banislimcut"  that  he  was  allowed  to 
comi)ound.  and  later  still  that  he  could  return  to  Eno-land.     The 
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position  of  tlie  Pnriiaii  House  ami  iIh'  I'liritan  AsscinliK-  was  in 
need  of  strong  nicasnivs  lo  mi|]|icii1  it  in  face  of  a  L;railiially 
increasing  dissatisfaction. 

The   Comiiiiftr/'  for  PrcncliiiKj    Minlder.f,  nr.   as   il    is   nnn'c   Discipline, 
generally  styled, /'i-c  S,'« ii'Idlniifi  jl/;,n's^'/-.v,  apjioinK-d  in    1(140.   nien"'*^:^!^ 
gradually  drew   to   itsclt   the   wlidlo    diruciinu    ni'   rrligion,   and    Ritual, 
becoming  later  practically  merged   in  iln'   ('einmiiiec  appi)inted 
;31st  December,   1()42,    'to   consider  (jI   tbi'    liitest    way  for  the 
relief  of  .such   good  and   well-at^'ected   minisli'i-^   as   have   been 
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plundered,  and  likewise  to  consider  what  malignant  jjcrsons 
have  benetiees  herein  and  about  this  town,  whose  livings  being 
sequestered,  they  may  su]i]i]\-  tlieir  eiiivs  and  receive  the  protils  " 
— was  to  all  intents  and  ])urposes,  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
for  the  Church,  now  disestablished  and  partially  disendowed. 
Ministers  were  now  ejected  on  various  charges,  and  local 
committees  carried  out  the  worlc  in  every  part  of  the  country 
where  the   ParliameiU,   bad   pdwcr. 

The  tinancial  ditficulty  was,  from  the  tirst,  a  pressing  one.     It 
was  met   at    tirst  bv  the  sequestration   nf  the   temporalities    of 
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the  see  of  Canterburv  (.luiir,  l(i4:J),  of  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster (November,  i()45),  of  the  cpiseopal  lands  (October, 
I(i46),  and,  lastly,  by  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  all 
Cathedral  Chapters  (April,  1649).  A  certain  sum  was  also 
derived  iVom  the  fines  of  those  who  compounded  for  their 
political  offences.  Compounders  were  allowed  to  claim  some 
abatement  if  they  settled  endowments  on  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
Thus,  the  tine  of  Sir  Henry  Thynne  was  reduced  from  £7,1  GO  to 
£3,5S4  on  his  settling  t2,00()  on  the  rectories  of  Kempsford, 
■Bucklaud,  and  Laverton,  and  a  less  sum  on  Cirencester.  It 
became  conunon  for  parishes  to  petition  for  further  provision 
from  this  source.  The  parishioners  of  the  famous  church  of 
Stow,  bincolnshire,  for  instance,  pleaded  that  they  had  a  larye 
])arish  of  six  hundred  conmiunicants,  and  had  Ioul;-  been  destitute 
of  a  preaching  minister,  the  benefice  being  only  worth  £10  per 
annum,  and  desired  that  the  lay  rector  might  be  compelled  to 
make  further   jirovisiiin  for  their  .spiritual  needs. 

I'.ut  there  were  other  requirements  besides  money.  Some 
form  cif  oirlination  nuist  be  devised,  and  this  was  done  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  wei'e  far  from 
escaping  censure  for  their  own  giv/ediness  and  avarice.  They 
set  sail,  declared  Milton,  "  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain  into 
their  covetous  bosoms."  "  New  jiresbyter,"  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered, was  "  but  old  priest  writ  large."  Xext,  the  As.send)ly 
issued  a  new  liturgj^  to  take  the  place  of  the  I'rayer-Book,  now 
suppressed.  The  use  of  the  old  service-book  was  made  penal, 
that  of  the  i^ew  compulsory.  A  longer  and  shorter  Catechism 
were  added,  and.  lastly,  the  famous  Westminster  Confession,  a 
body  of  Calvinistic  and  Puritan  divinity. 
Laud  Tt  was  in   -binuary,  l(i4."i.  that  the   Lords  agreed  to  the  sub- 

AMainted  ^^fjint J,,,)  ,if  the  Directory  for  the  liook  of  Connnon  Praj-cr,  and 
Executed,  on  the  same  day  they  passed  the  attainder  of  Archbishop  Laud. 
The  old  man  had  lain  long  in  prison,  and  had  then  suffered  a 
wearisome  and  jirotracted  trial.  There  was  no  legal  treason  of 
which  he  could  be  found  guilty,  and  so  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
promoted  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way.  So  long  as  he  lived, 
the  figure  of  the  Primate,  grown  pathetic  and  lovable  in  his 
imprisonment,  nught  serve  to  rouse  a  Church  feeling  too  strong 
to  be  dragooned.  Thus  he  was  brought  to  the  block  by  personal 
enmities  and  ]3ublic   rancour,  and  so   "  the  Archbi.shop  and  the 
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service-book  died  to^'othcr." '     ]-fis  dciitli    \v;is   Inllnwcd   b\-  an  The 
increased  severity  against  the  ministers  of  the  Church.      It  was  persf'' 
penal  not  to  take  the  Covenant  or  to  use  the  Book  of  Conunon  cuted. 
Prayer.       Thus,    the    clergy    to    whom    J'^piscopacy    was    of  the 
essentials  of  the  Church,  or  who  obeyed  the  king's  injunction 
to  continue  the  old  book,  were,  as  delinquents,  subject  to   \\n- 
entire  confiscation  of  their  property,  Avith  the  sliadowy  i-hance  of 
the  reservation  by  the  Connnittee  for  compounding  of  oue-tifth 
as  a  provision  for  wife  and  children  in  cases  of  extreme  need. 
It  has  been  calculateil  that  .some  2,000  clergv  lost  tiieir  livings 
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in  Ensrland  and  Wales  through  refusal  to  take  the  Covenant. 
There  has  been  question  as  to  the  number,  but  that  it  was  very 
large  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  Baillie,  who,  after  describing 
the  means  taken  to  fill  the  benefices,  adds,  "  even  then  some 
thousands  of  chnrclies  must  role  for  w-ant  of  men."  The 
Universities  were,  at  the  same  time,  purged  by  Parliamentary 
Conunissious,  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  seen  of  General 
Cromwell  as  a  Doctor  of  I^aw.  At  Oxford,  by  104<S,  near  six 
hundred  members  of  the  different  foundations  had  been  ejected, 
among  them  the  most  learned  and  pious  writers  of  the  age. 

Through  these  bitter  years,  from  thc>  raising  of  his  standard  The  King 
to  his  own  death,  ('harles,  among  alibis  fluctuations,  stood  fast    church, 
by  the  essentials  of  an  historic  Church.     At  Uxbridge,  at  New- 
port, at  Xewcastle,  he  agreed  to  concessions,  even  to  the  cstablish- 

1  Letter  of  \V.  Asliur.st,  Hist.  MSS.  Commission.  X.  Report,  .\\<\i.,  p.  4. 
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or  live  veai's,  luil   hi  tlic  iibolirion   of 


iiR'nt  111'  Presbytemnisin 
bishops  he  could  never  yield,  llr  drciulcd  tlie  severing  of  the 
Cliurrh  from  tlie  State — and  tliat  meant  to  him  the  Crown — 
but  lie  had  also  leanit  from  Laud  a  more  honourable  and  con- 
sistent principle.  '■  It  would  be  no  less  a  change  than  Popery," 
he  .said,  "and  \vor.se";  and  "let  my  condition  be  never  so  low, 
I  resolve,  by  the  grace  of  Clod,  never  to  yield  up  this  Church  to 
the  government  of  Papists,  Presbyterians,  or  Independents."  It 
was  for  this  determination,  as  much  as  for  anj'  political  reason, 
that  he  died  :  and  his  death,  like  Laud's,  made  certain  the 
eventual   lriuiii|ili   of  the   ( 'hnrch. 

Tiie  period  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  the  return  of 
Charles  II.  may  be  briefly  summarised.  England  drifted 
graduallv  into  a  military  despotism,  to  which  previous  ideas  of 
toleration  were  of  necessity  repugnant,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  non-Episcopal  forms  of  worship  originally- 
contemplated  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Protector  (p.  857_). 
The  Prayer- Book  was  still  suppressed.  Those  who  used  it  were 
imprisoned.  The  penalties,  at  first  not  rigidly  enforced,  were 
called  into  activity  by  special  proclamation  in  1655.  Evelyn 
records  how  on  Christmas  Day,  1657,  he,  with  a  London  con- 
gregation, Avas  arrested  in  the  midst  of  Divine  Service,  when  the 
communicants  went  up  to  the  altar  between  the  pikes  of  the 
intruding  soldiers. 

I'opcry  and  Prelacy  were  definitely  banned,  and  gradually 
imder  the  Independent  rule  Presbyterians  and  other  Protestant 
sects  came  to  find,  notwithstanding  the  Toleration  Order  (p.  354), 
that  they  now  enjoyed  none  of  the  religious  equality  which  they 
had  before  denied  to  others. 

Fnder  the  name  of  Independents  might  be  included  very 
diU'ereiit  classes — men  of  learning  and  thought,  like  Milton, 
whose  "  Areopagitica,"  a  plea  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  print- 
ing, was  a  protest  against  the  despotism  of  Presbyterian  censor- 
ship, and  rough  countrymen,  whose  religious  enthusiasm  took 
eccentric  forms.  The  party  rested  on  the  strong  individualism 
of  men  who  had  formed  their  own  convictions  anew  from  the 
beginning  in  the  intent  study  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of  the 
Old  Testament:  but  it  found  support  in  a  wider  scheme  of 
toleration  than  Presbyt(;rianism  suffered,  and  victory  through 
the  guidance  of  the  one  great  master-mind  of  the  Revolution. 
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Inilependencv,  when  it  caino  to  po\vi>i-,  iiu'uiit  the  rule  of  Croin- 
wi'll.  For  several  years,  liowcver,  J'ji^laiul  was  in  coiirusion. 
I'resbyterianisin  was  iioniinally  t lie  established  religion,  Imi  ihe 
Independents,  through  the  army,  \v(>re  by  far  the  more  powerful 
party.  Chin-ch  governnuiut  in  any  strict  sense  there  was  none. 
From  164!S  to  ltJ.)4  tliere  was  no  legal  |)rovisiou  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  ministers.  Then  a  conuuissiou  of  ••  Triers"  (p.  8o(!)  was 
appointed,  who  were  to  exauiiuc  the  tituess  of  candidates  and 
to  appoint  theui  to  vacancies  if  their  spiritual  experiences 
seemed  adequate.  The  inquiries  often  assumed  a  hidierous  form,  "^^ 
and  at  the  best  they  were  of  the  naturi'  of  an  Fnglisli  in{]uisition,  Tyi-aany. 
as  Sadler,  one  of  the  victims,  aptly  st^des  them.  At  the  same, 
time  the  religious  observance  of  Christmas  Day  was  prolnbited, 
marriages  were  only  lawful  if  solenuiised  by  a  magistrate,  and 
plavs,  horse  races,  and  most  public  anuisements,  were  forbidden. 
It  is  miquestionable  that  these  restrictions  were  greatly  resented 
by  the  poor,  while  among  the  richer  folk  the  memoirs  of  the 
time  show  how  many  who  had  opjiosed  the  Laudiau  movement 
were  even  less  .satisfied  with  the  new  religious  fashions,  l.ady 
Aerney,  fighting  her  husband's  caitse  in  London,  knew  not  where 
to  go  to  have  her  baby  christened.  '  Truly,"  she  wrote,  "  one 
lives  like  a  heathen  in  this  place:  since  I  have  recovered  my 
health  I  have  gone  to  our  parish  church,  but  could  never  Ivut 
"lie  time  get  any  room  for  all  the  money  I  ottered.  And  either 
1  must  be  at  the  charge  to  hire  a  coach  to  trv  all  tlu>  churches, 
or  else  sit  at  home;  and  when  one  gets  room  one  hears  a  very 
strange  kind  of  service,  and  in  such  a  tone  that  most  ]ieople  do 
nothino-  but  lauwh  at  it.     And  evcrvbodv  that  receives  must  be 

O  O  .4.' 

examined  before  the  elders,  who,  they  all  swear,  asketh  them 
such  questions  that  woidd  make  one  blush  to  relate."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  feeling  that  rose  so  rajiidly,  and  that 
was  for  a  century  to  contemn  and  deride  the  Puritanism  whirli 
had  changed  the  face  of  merry   England. 

It  would  lie  a  mistake  to  consider  that  llu^  position  of  the  The  Use 
Church   during  the  ])eriod  ever  a]i[ieared  to  be  hopeless.     One  prayer 
section   of  the  clergy  submitted   to  the    (lovernment    ih-   facfo  Book, 
by  taking  The  Engagement,  an  oath  to  be  true  and   faithfid  t" 
the  Commonwealth  "  as  it  was  established,"  without   a   king  ov 
House  of  Lords.     Of  this  party  the  leader  was  the  learned  Dr. 
Sanderson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     These  used  liturgical 
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forms  closely  inoilclk-<l  ..ii  tlir  CoiiiiiKm  Prayer.  Others,  in 
secret  and  ainont;-  the  liiitlit'ul.  used  tlie  proscribed  book;  and 
some  in  coniitrv  districts  were  undistm-bed  by  tin;  Govermnent. 
Thus  while  Juxon  was  niinisterinn'  at  Castleton  House, 
Giuniinu-  and  Wild  in  London  were  still  using  the  full  Anghcan 
service.     Ordinations  werc^  arranged  for,  and   generous   chnrch- 
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men  provided  for  tlu;  starving  clergy.  So  in  England  the 
Church  furtively  carried  on  her  work.  Some  of  her  n\inistcrs, 
too,  sought  refuge  abroad,  and  some  of  those  who  were 
afterwards  to  rule  in  the  Church  found  employment  in  cm- 
ba.ssies  and  in  the  countless  intrigues  through  which  the  exiled 
Court  endeavoured  to  steer  its  way.  Above  all,  the  literary 
activity    of    the    Anglican    elerg}-    never    flagged.       ra.mjihlets, 
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as  well  as  serious  treatises,  prepared  llie  way  for  rlic  iiicviiiiMc 
reaction. 

So  the  period  of  proseri])tioii  jiassed,  and  wlicn  yovenunciil, 
on  the  great  Protector's  deatli,  was  proxed  \n  lie  impossilile 
without  a  king,  Church  feeling,  at  leasl  as  niurh  as  politicks, 
made  the  Restoration  the  must  llioroiigldy  pii|iular  movement 
in    iMiglish  history. 


The   abolition  of  Episcopacy  was  determined  on   by  the  Long  john 
rarhament,  not  because  the  members  of  that  i'arliament  were  i^^°^^^' 
either  Presbyterians  or  Indei^endents,  but  because  the  enfurci-   Religious 
meut    of    discipline    by    Archbishop    Laud    had   brought   about    presbfter- 
a   spirjt   of  resistance  to  ecclesiastical    interference  and    a    i'ear  ianism 
of  ecclesiastical   tyranny.     It   was   the   after   course   of  cveius  Dissent, 
which  resulted  in  the  supremacy,  first  .of  the  Presbyterians,  and 
then  of  the  Lidependents.     The  war  carried  on  by  the  J'ailia- 
ment  against  the  king  neces.sitated  the  application  to  Scot  land 
for  military  aid,  and   Scottish  help  could  only  be  obtained  by 
assimilating    the    Chtu'ch    system    of   England    to    that    of    the 
North.     It  was  unwillingly  done,  but  the   times  were  lu-gent  ; 
news   was    continually   arriving  of  victories    won   l)y   the  royal 
forces,  and,  as  necessity  has  no  laws,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
in  1643  calling  into  existence  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  to  advise 
Parliament  as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
( 'hurch  at  home,  and  briuLrin"-  it  into  nearer  agreement  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  other  reformed  churches  abroad.     On 
September  7th  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  as  amended 
by  the  Commons,  was  accepted  by  tlie  Lords,  and  on  the  :25th 
was  sworn  to  by  the  House  of  C(.>mmons  and  the  Assembly  ol 
Divines. 

The  Separatists,  as  such,  had  n<i  place  in  the   Westminsiir  The 
Assembly,  but,  in  spite  of  their   own  disclaimer,  some  of  the  afcom- 
nieinbers  were  popularly  regarded  as  Independents.     Five  of  the  promise, 
most  notal:)le  of  these,  agreeing  in   the   main    with   Sei)aratist 
ideas,  but  not  concurring  in  denouncing  the  Cluirch  of  England 
as  apostate,  were  not  without   hope  of  arriving  at   some   sort 
of  compromise  between  the  less  conne.xional  system  ot    inde- 
pendency and  the  more  iron  discipline  of  Presbyterianism.    This 
they  proposed  to  effect  by  holding  that  no  congregation  t)ugiit 
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at  ihc  same 


to  be  subjec^tetl  to  outside  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
time  reserving  to  each  separate  coiiiiuunity  the  ri.^ht  of  re- 
nionsLratinj,',  or  even  refusing  conniiunion  with  the  others.  This 
via  media  met  with  approval  from  several  mcii  of  aliility  ami 
culture,  who,  though  not  Independents,  were  as  jealous  as  they 
of  clerical  rule,  and  as  much  in  favour  of  strengthening  the 
influence  of  the  laity.  By  the  fusion  of  these  two  parties  the 
Inde]>endciicy  of  the  Civil  War  largely  rose  to  power. 

Tlic  liiu-den  of  what  opposition  there  was  in  the  Assembly 
fell  n|)on  (lie  live  dissenting  brethren,  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  the  eourse  of  the  war  led  the  main  body  to  grow 
more  conciliatory.  Still,  it  was  not  till  the  following  year, 
and  after  lln'  battle  of  ]\Iarston  iloor,  that  Cromwell,  seeing 
his  ojiportuiiitv,  prevailed  ujion  the  House  of  Commons  to 
accejil  the  Toleration  Order.  This  Order  asked  the  Conmiittee 
of  Lords  ,111(1  Coiiiiiioiis  to  consider  the  differences  in  the 
Asseiiilily  on  the  matter  of  Church  government,  and  to  bring- 
about  union  if  ])ossible  ;  if  that  could  not  be  done,  then  that 
they  should  find  out  in  some  way  how  far  tender  consciences, 
that  could  not  in  all  things  .submit  to  the  common  rule,  might 
be  borne  with  according  to  the  Word,  and  as  may  stand  with 
till'  public  peace. 

This  policy  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  course  of  events 
during  the  war,  which  necessitated  the  reconstruction  of  the 
I'arliamentary  forces  and  the  adoption  of  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance  and  the  New  Model.  The  army  thus  reconstituted 
became  largely  Independent  in  its  character.  For  the  otticers 
powerfully  influenced  the  bent  of  the  army,  and  the  new 
otH(;ers  were  men  of  a  pronounced,  and  above  all  a  tolerant 
Puritanism,  and  they  had  on  their  side  the  men  most  energetic 
a-iid  most  amenable  to  discipline,  and  especially  the  sturdier 
Puritans  of  the  Eastern  Association.  This  Army  of  the  New 
ilodel  was  in  the  field  early  in  1645,  and  in  the  month  of  June 
th(!  battle  of  Naseby  ended  in  a  victory  for  Cromwell,  and 
proved  the  turning-point  in  the  struggle  between  the  party  of 
the  Independents  and  that  of  the  Presbyterians.  Up  to  this 
time  Cromwell  had  felt,  however  much  he  disliked  it,  that  there 
was  nt)  alternative  to  the  policy  of  relying  upon  the  help  of  the 
Scots  against  the  king.  That  necessity,  however,  was  now  past, 
and  he  could  .speak  out  his  mind.     Immediately  after  the  battle 
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he  Avrotc  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  aimoiincing  his  victory,  and 
savinj,'  that  honest  men  had  served  tlic  I'arliamont  faithfully 
in  this  action.  He  hoped,  therefore,  nothing  would  be  done  to 
discourage  them.  They  had  ventured  life  for  the  liberty  of  their 
country,  and  they  now  trusted  God  and  the  Parliament  for 
that  liberty  of  conscience  for  which  they  had  fought.  The 
subsequent  course  of  events,  conjoined  with  the  general  drift 
of  opinion  against  clerical  powei',  gave  support  to  the  desire 
The  inde  thus  e.\i)rc.ssed.  The  master}'  came  more  and  more  into  the 
DomiuMt.  Ii'IikIs  of  the  Independents  in  Parliament,  and  of  the  powerful 
group  of  lawyers  who,  though  not  Independents,  were  entirely 
against  entrusting  the  clergy  with  secular  jiu-isdiction,  even  in 
Church  matters,  except  under  the  permanent  control  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  statcsnian.ship  of  this  condained  party  led  to  the 
departure  of  the  Scots,  the  surrender  of  the  king,  and  to  the 
preponderance  of  tiie  Independents  in  the  country,  as  being 
the  national  party,  hostile  to  French,  Irish,  and  Scots  alike, 
and  opposed  to  any  treaty  with  a  king  in  league  with  foreigner.s. 
After  the  death  of  Charles,  Cromwell's  influence,  powerful 
before,  became  paramount.  As  Lord  Protector,  his  ecclesiastical 
polic}'  rest.ed  on  the  principle  of  State  recognition,  support,  and 
control.  The  articles  of  government,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  proceeding  from  his  inspiration,  provided  that  the  Christian 
religion,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  held  forth  and 
reconunended  as  the  public  profession  of  these  kingdoms. 
t'hristianity  was  thus  recognised  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  its  solenmitics  were  connected  with  all  special 
jjublic  acts,  so  that  England  under  the  Protectorate  was  in 
theory  a  religious  commonwealth,  and  the  State  possessed 
a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  secidar  character. 
cromweU's  i^yfo  main  ideas  seem  to  have  a;uided  CromweU  in  his 
asticai  ecclesiastical  policy — first,  that  there  should  be  an  established 
*™^-  non-episcopal  Church  on  a  broad  basis  of  evangelical  com- 
prehension, to  be  endowed  and  controlled  by  the  State ;  and 
next,  that  round  that  Church  there  should  be  an  ample  tolera- 
tion of  dissent,  which  therefore  provided  for  the  existence  of 
separate  congregations.  In  16.54  two  ordinances  were  passed, 
one  providing  for  commissioners  ("  Triers  ")  to  approve  public 
preachers  presented  to  benefices ;  the  other  for  the  ejection  of 
scandalous  and  insufficient  ministers  and  schoolmasters.     Under 
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the  tirst  a  court,  of  thirty-eight  comiuissioncrs  was  set,  and 
afterwards  increased  to  forty-tlir(^(\  who  were  to  exaniine  all 
tutnrc  presentees  to  hvings,  and  all  wim  had  heeu  appointed 
to  hvings  since  1st  April,  lGo-'5,  and  to  certify  wiio  were  lit. 
Under  the  Commission  of  Ejection  there  was  to  be  a  rt)mniittee 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  gentlemen  in  every  county,  who  were  to 
a(^t  in  conjmiction  with  eight  or  ten  divines  in  each  county,  and 
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ti'tfiurhiltc  the  nTthificrj-  a.t  tk^'thne  ofthti~rp;ibUilU6 
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A    PROTEST    ACAIXST    TOLERATION. 

(Frrnii  a  Contrmj^rcrii  Trn.rr.) 

to  have  the  power  to  eject  from  the  ministry  such  i>ersons  as 
they  deemed  to  be  unfit,  on  the  grouml  cither  nf  iinwurthy 
character,  insufficient  aliility,  or  non-rcsidcncc. 

Cromwell's  Established  Churcli  recognised  no  one  form  <,f  The  state 
ecclesiastical  organisation;  it  had  no  Church  courts,  no  Chiu'cli 
assemblies,  no  Church  laws  or  ordinances.  Nothing  was  said 
about  rites  and  ceremonies,  nothing  even  about  sacraments. 
The  mode  of  adinmistering  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  also  Baptism, 
was  left  an  open  question  to  be  determined  iy  each  congregation 
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lor  itself.  All  that  llic  Cominissioners  desxlt  wiili  was  the 
personal  piety  and  intelleelual  fitness  of  the  minister  ])vesented 
to  the  livintj.  If  he  were  shown  to  be  worthy,  he  was  at  once 
installed.  The  Church  bnildinjrs  were  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  several  parishcis,  and  in  one  was  to  he  found  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  in  another  an  Independent,  and  in  a  third  a 
Baptist.  If  there  were  churches  that  preferred  to  worship 
outside  the  national  system,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
'I'he  Articles  of  Government  declare  that  such  persons  "  shall 
not  be  restrained,  but  shall  be  protected  in  the  profession  and 
exercise  of  their  rcli,n-ion,  so  as  they  abuse  not  their  liberty  to 
the  civil  injury  of  others,  and  to  the  actual  disturbance  of  the 
public  ])eace  on  their  part."  This  liberty,  however,  was  "  not 
to  extend  to  Popery  or  Prelacy,  nor  to  such  as,  under  the 
profession  of  Christ,  held  forth  and  practised  licentiousness." 
The  This  being  the  national  ecclesiastical  system  in  England  from 

l().")4  to  1(J60,  there  was  opportunity  for  the  development  of  such 
communities  as  that  of  tiio  (^)uakers.  These  people  first  began 
to  be  heard  of  about  1G47.  and  some  three  years  later  they 
received  the  nanu!  by  which  they  became  generally  known, 
though  they  had  originally  described  themselves  as  "  the  V\\\\- 
dren  of  Light."  The  opinions  they  held  and  disseminated  were 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  them  or  originated  by  them.  More 
than  two  centuries  before  the  appearance  of  George  Fox,  their 
founder,  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  a  Silesian  nobleman,  had  pro- 
poundi'd  doctrines  identical  with  those  of  the  Quakers  on  the 
inward  light :  on  inunediate  revelation,  or  the  direct  coin- 
ninnicatioii  between  God  and  the  soul,  without  the  absolute 
ne<'essity  of  any  untoward  means,  acts,  or  things,  however 
important;  and  on  sacraments,  maintaining,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  immediate  revelation,  that  no  mere  bodily  act, 
such  as  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Baptism,  can  give 
the  inward  and  spiritual  realit}'  and  power  of  the  Lord's 
"body"  and  "blood,"  or  that  of  the  spiritual  washing  of 
regeneration.  In  1547  Schwenkfeld's  followers  were  ordered 
to  leave  Silesia.  Their  dispersion  westward  led  to  the  spi-ead 
of  their  opinions,  and  eventually  these  came  to  be  embraced 
by  a  considerable  party  in  the  Waterlajider  Mennonite  Church 
of  Amsterdam,  and  so  passed  over  into  England  before  George 
Fox   commenced   his   career.      It   is   extremely   probable    that 
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the  Early  Friends  adopted  most  of  their  tliscipliiio  fiom  iho 
Meniionites — their  practice  of  silent  worship,  of  sihMii  liiaiiks- 
giving  before  meals,  their  testimony  against  all  \vai-  and  against, 
oaths,  and  other  practices  and  observances  conniiDn  to  butli. 
These  A'iews  were,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air  when  tiie  strong 
personality  of  George  Fox  rose  to  give  tiicm  a  wider  local  George 
habitation  in  English  life.  Born  in  l(i25,  he  tirst  left  his  home 
in  lG4o,  and  dvn'ing  the  next  five  years  he  appears  t"  have 
listened  to  and  weighed  most  of  the  religious  opinions  in  that 
seething,  fervid  time.  Wandering  from  sect  to  sect,  he  found  no 
man  who  could  "speak  to  his  condition."  He  read  his  liible, 
\\-alked  many  days  in  solitary  places,  sat  in  hollow  trees  in 
lonesome  spots  till  night  came  on,  till  at  length,  when  almost 
despairing  of  ever  finding  rest,  he  "  heard  a  voice,  which  said  : 
'  There  is  One,  even  Jesus  Christ,  that  can  speak  to  thy  con- 
dition,' which  when  he  heard  his  heart  leaped  for  J03'.  'J'he 
Father  of  Life  drew  him  to  His  Son  by  His  Spirit.  Tln'U  the 
Lord  gently  led  him  along  and  let  him  see  His  love,  whic;h  is 
endless  and  eternal.  Then  love  let  him  see  himself  It  showed 
him  that  all  ai"e  concluded  under  sin,  and  shut  up  in  unbclii'f, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  enlightens,  gives  grace,  faith,  and  powrr — 
that  nil  was  done  by  Christ."  Such  is  the  account  which  ticorgc 
Fox  gives  of  the  great  spiritual  change  he  underwent,  the  result 
being  that  "his  sorrows  and  troubles  began  to  wear  off,  tears  of 
joy  dropped  from  him,  and  he  saw  the  intiniteness  and  love 
of  (Tod  in  (_'hrist." 

In    1647   and  1G48  Ik^   preached   at    meetings   of   professing  His  work 

^,1     •     •  1  1  1    .1        c.      •    .  TJ       and  Fol 

C  hristians,  wiio  met  to  pray  and  expound  the  .Scriptures.  Me  lowers. 
went  also  trom  town  to  town,  speaking  to  the  "wickedest" 
people  in  the  country.  He  spoke  to  judges  and  justices,  charging 
them  to  give  righteous  judgment,  and  to  the  keepers  of  public- 
houses,  urging  them  not  to  let  people  have  more  drink  tiian 
would  do  them  good.  He  petitioned  Parliament  against  allow- 
ing more  public-houses  than  were  needful  for  travellers,  tlms 
multiplying  mere  drinking-houses.  He  raisi'd  his  testimony 
against  wakes,  feasts,  ILay-games,  sports,  pla}s,  and  shows. 
He  went  to  fairs  and  markets,  lifting  up  his  voice  against 
false  balances  and  deceitful  merchandise,  urging  men  to  deal 
justly,  to  speak  the  truth,  to  let  their  yea  be  yea  and  thrii- 
nay    nay;     and,   finally,    to    do    to    others    as    tliey    would   that 
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others  should  do  to  thein.  He  also  went  into  the  (diiux'hes 
diirinf,'  the  time  of  divme  service,  and  openly  testified  against 
what  ho  thoujrht  to  be  the  mere  formalism  of  the  worship. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that,  setting  his  face  thus  against  all  con- 
ventionalities, he  found  his  way  into  prison,  and  that  during 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  he  spent  something  like  six 
years  of  his  life  in  the  loathsome  dmigeons  of  the  time.  But 
nothing  could  restrain  the  ardour  of  Viis  undaunted  spirit. 
Others  caught  the  infection  of  his  euthusiasiu,  "  several  persons 
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seeking  the  Lord  liecame  fellow- believers,  and  entered  into 
society  with  him."  From  1651  onwards,  other  preachers,  such 
as  'Williaui  J)ewsbury,  Francis  Howgill  John  Audland,  and 
Edward  Burrough,  became  associated  Avith  him  as  fellow- 
labourers.  By  the  year  1654  Fox  had  organised  a  band  of 
sixty  travelling  preachers,  who  had  caught  his  spirit  and 
preached  his  doctrines.  So  large  a  company  of  preachers 
suggests  many  believers.  No  census  of  his  followers  was  taken 
in  Fox's  lifetime,  but  soon  after  the  Restoration  a  careful 
enumeration  of  Quakers  in  prison  throughout  all  England 
was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  theii'  number  exceeded  4,000, 
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and  Robert  Barclay  sUtes  tli.n  in  I(i7.")  tlic  number  of  Quakers 
in  London  amounted  to  10,000,  and  at  the  end  of  the  century 
they  were  at  least  00,000.  So  far  as  numbers  go,  therefore, 
the"  movement  from  the  first  may  be  regarded  as  a  great,  even 
a  splendid,  success.  But  the  life  of  its  founder  closes  the 
heroic  age  of  ([Quakerism,  and  thenceforward  begins  the  jjeriod 
of  decay. 

ARTHUR  'riiK  foreign  policy  of  Cromwell's  Protectorate  stands  out  in 
cr*mweu's  lnilliaut  contrast  to  that  of  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  It  was 
Foreign  cliaraetcriscd  by  insiq-ht  and  decision;  it  proved  highly 
beneficial  to  England.  It  had  for  its  objects  the  advancement 
of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  the  development  of  England's 
colonial  and  connnercial  interests,  and  the  weakening  of  the 
Stuart  cause  on  the  Continent. 
The  Dutch  In  1653  England  was  at  war  with  Holland  and  Portugal, 
and  at  open  enmity  with  France  and  Denmark.  Of  these 
Powers,  France  was  occupied  with  a  war  with  Spain,  and 
Denmark  and  Portugal  were  not  dangerous  foes.  The  hostility 
of  Holland  was,  however,  of  a  moro  serious  character.  The 
battle  of  Worcester  was  barely  decided  before  England  found 
herself  at,  war  with  the  Dutch.  The  remoter  antecedents  of  this 
conflict  are  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  section  (p.  3(38).  Intense 
jealousy  now  sufisisted  Ijctween  the  two  nations  with  regard 
to  the  carrying  trade.  Holland,  tar  ahead  of  England  so  far 
as  coiuiiierce  was  concerned,  had  indignantlv  declined  the 
Republican  offer  of  a  union  between  the  two  coimtries,  and 
persisted  in  claiming  the  right  of  herring  fishing  in  the  English 
seas.  The  party  of  the  Stadtholder  had  insulted  the  ambassador 
of  the  English  Republic.  On  their  side,  the  English  claimed 
the  right  of  searching  Dutch  ships  on  the  ground  that  they 
carried  Royalist  arms,  while  the  ]  )utch  asserted  that  "  free  ships 
make  free  goods."  But  the  climax  was  reached  when  the 
Parliament,  in  October,  1651,  passed  the  famous  Navigation 
Act  (pp.  368,  378).  Aimed  as  it  obviously  was  at  the  Dutch 
carrying  trade,  and  based  on  the  protective  system,  the  Navi- 
gation Act  formed  the  leading,  though  not  the  assigned  and 
ostensible,  cause  of  the  war  which  was  formally  declared  on 
July  27th,  1652. 

This   war  lasted  nearly  two  years,  and  led  to  no   decisive 
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results.  "While  tlie  Dutch  were  sujicrioi-  in  ihc  iiuiiiher  »[' 
their  ships  :iml  in  tactics,  the  Eng'hsh  li:ul  llic  :ulv;uita,<,fu  in 
their  artillery  and  the  weight  of  their  sliips.  On  April  "jlh, 
l(i.")4,  Cromwell,  recognisint;-  that  Kugland  required  re.sl.  and 
her  foreign  relations  a  (-oniplete  readjustuieni,  extracted  a 
satisfactory  peace  from  the  Dutch.  They  agreed  to  the 
Navigation  Act,  and  they  ]iaid  an  indcMunity.  .Moreover,  ihey 
promised  that  no  enemy  of  the  English  Connnonwealth  should 
live  in  Holland,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  Stadtholdership.  A  few  days  later,  on  April 
2cSth,  Whiteloeke,  who  had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Queen 
Christiana  in  November,  1653,  brought  his  negotiations  to  a  com- 
successful  issue,  and  a  commercial  treaty  with  Sweden  was  Tmities. 
concluded.  Treaties  with  Portugal  and  Denmark  the  same  year 
— which,  like  the  Swedish  treaty,  insisted  <in  privileges  for 
England's  commerce — enabled  Cromwell  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  war  then  raging  between  Erance  and  Spain.  England  AVigorous 
was  no  longer  isolated:  she  had  broken  through  the  circle  that  poiicy. 
seemed  to  be  gradually  enclosing  her.  Charles  II.  had  been 
deprived  of  the  support  of  several  European  States,  the  com- 
uu'rcial  interests  of  England  had  been  carefully  advanced,  and 
the  trading  jDrivilegcs  extended  by  the  late  treaties  with  Holland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Portugal,  while  the  establishment  of 
friendh^  relations  with  the  three  Northern  Powers  augured  well 
for  the  formation  of  a  great  league  of  all  the  Protestant  States 
in  Europe.  As  early  as  March,  1()54,  he  was  courted  alike  liy 
Erance  and  Spain,  now  in  the  midst  of  their  great  contest,  and 
it  seemed  that  an  alliance  between  England  and  Spain  was 
imminent.  In  the  autunm  of  the  same  year,  before  he  had 
joined  either  country,  he  despatched  two  Heets,  of  which  one 
under  Penn  proceeded  to  South  America,  while  the  other  under 
Blake  watched  over  English  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  'i'unis 
was  bombarded,  and  English  prisoners  were  released. 

The  massacre  of  the  A'audois  in  Piedmont  b}-  the  I  'idu'  Tiie 
of  Savt)y  roused  Cromwell's  indignation  and  checked  his 
negotiations  with  France.  He  incited  flic  Protestant  Cantons 
to  attack  Savoy,  he  warned  Mazarin  that  the  persecution  nnisl 
cease.  The  French  minister,  fearful  of  the  formation  of  a 
coalition  composed  of  England,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,    compelled   the   Duke  of  Savoy   to   make  a  treaty 
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( Auj^iist,  1 655)  with  his  Protestant  subjects.  Mazarin's  com]  iliant 
attitude  coincided  witli  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
England  and  Spain.  In  October,  1G55,  a  eoinniercial  treaty 
was  signerl  by  England  and  France.  On  May  3rd  of  the  same 
year  l\'nn  and  Venables  had  ca])turcd  Jamaica. 
The  The  rupture  with  Spain  is  adversely  criticised  on  the  ground 

^^^  that  the  policy  of  hostility  to  Spain — a  return  to  the  Elizabethan 
Spain.  system — was  "obsolete  in  idea,  and  tended  to  promote  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Louis  XIY."  But  it  was  the  misdirected 
foreign  polic}^  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  which  facilitated 
tlie  aggressions  of  Louis  XIY.  in  Europe,  and,  moreover, 
Cromwell  was  practically  forced  into  his  war  with  Spain.  The 
exclusiveness  of  Spanish  colonial  policy,  and  the  uncompromising 
character  of  Spanish  Catholicism,  rendered  an  alliance  between 
England  and  Spain  well-iugli  impossible.  "  The  exclusive  trade 
with  their  colonies  and  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  Catholicism, 
were  the  two  main  pillars,"  says  von  Ranke,  "  oir  which  their 
monarchy  rested."  "  They  were  the  two  eyes  of  the  Spanish 
king,"  was  the  assertion  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  ]'>nt  the 
Spaniards,  not  content  with  refusing  to  allow  English  trade  with 
their  colonies,  and  with  enforcing  the  Inquisition  in  the  case 
of  English  merchants,  proceeded  to  harass  English  settlements 
in  the  AVest  Indies.  By  destroying  the  colonies  of  St.  Catidina 
and  St.  ( 'hristopher  they  nmdered  reprisals  unavoidable.  Though 
I'enn  and  \'enables  failed  in  April,  1655,  at  San  Domingo,  they 
took  Jamaica.  The  colonial  war  extended  to  Europe,  and 
Cromwell,  recognising  the  superiority  of  Mazarin's  tolerant  ]iolicy 
to  the  uncompromising  Catholicism  of  Spain,  and  desirous  to 
withdraw  from  the  exiled  Stuarts  all  hope  af  French  aid,  made  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France  on  October  24th,  1055,  followed 
by  an  offensive  and  defensive  one  on  March  27th,  1G57.  By  the 
first  of  these,  the  Treaty  of  Westminster,  the  expulsion  of  Charles 
II.  from  French  territory  was  agreed  upon,  and  each  nation 
undertook  not  to  aid  the  enemies  of  the  other;  by  the  latter, 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  6,000  English  troops  were  to  take  part  in 
the  war  in  Flanders,  while  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke  Avere  to  be 
handed  over  to  England. 

The  years  1657  and  1658  saw  Cromwell  at  the  height  of 
his  power  at  home,  and  his  foreign  policy  at  its  fullest  develop- 
ment.    On  April  20th,  1657,  Blake  destroyed  the  Spanish  Heet 
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he  harbour  of  Santa  ( 'niz.  at  Teneriffe,  and  In's  success  decided 
.lolui  IV.  of  Portugal  to  ratify,  without  further  delay,  his  treaty 
with  Kni,dand.  and  to  unite  with  ('roniwell  in  an  attacl<  on  the 
Austro-Spanisli  houses.     With  Charles  .X.  of  Sweden,  (niiiiwell 
constantly  corresixnided,  the  c)|)]insition  of  the  Swedish  king  to 
the  Hapshurus  forniiug  an  additional   bond   of  union   between 
Swedish  and  English  interests.     Like  Cromwell,  Charles  X    was 
animated    by    Protestant    zeal    in    his    attempts    to    check    the 
encroachments   of    Catholicism.      The    cause    of    Catholicism, 
indeed,  was  by  no  means  dead.     As  an  answer  to  the  determined 
hdstilityof  England,  the  Spaniards  iniited  their  interests  with 
those  of  Charles  II.,  who  now  fixed  his  residence  at  Bruges,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  Spain.     To  resist  tlii.s  new  combination,  and 
to  prevent  Dunkirk  from   becoming  the  centre  of  fresh  attacks 
upon    England,   Cromwell,    on   ^larch  2.Sth,   1658,   renewed  his 
alliance  with  France,  while  his  Ironsides  assisted  the  French 
in  the  siege  of  Dmikirk.     On  -fune  14th  the  Spaniards  were 
decisively  beaten  at  the  battle  of  the  Dunes;    on  June  2:)rd 
1  )unlurk  fell,  and  was  handed  over  to  England.     The  capture  of 
Dunkirk    marks    the   culminating    point   of  Cromwell's   foreign 
policy.     Charles  X.  was  too  nmch  occupied  with  his  own  schemes 
of  aggrandisement  to  allow  himself  to  be  used  by  Mazarin  and 
Cromwell  as  an  instrument  ibr  furthering  their  designs  against 
the  election  of  a  Hapsburg  to  the  Imperial  dignity.     Determined 
to  established  his  supremacy  in  the  north  of  Europe,  he  upset 
Crmuweirs    cherished    idea    of    a    united    Protestant    northern 
I'lurojje   by   attacking   Denmark,    and   forcing   that   and   other 
northern  powers  now  threatened  by  Swedish  aggression  to  ally 
with   the   Emperor  for  defence.     Cromwell,  while  unwilling  to 
(ippose  Sweden,  was  compelled  to  declare  that  he  would  not  all(nv 
Denmark  or  Brandenburg  to  be  threatened  or  conquered.     In 
February,  ](i.5S,  under  the  mediation  of  England  and  France,  the 
treaty  of  Roskilde  was  signed  by   Sweden  and  Denmark.     In 
surveying  the  condition  of  Europe  and  the  relations  of  England 
with  the  Continental  Powers  in  16.58,  it  nmst  be  allowed  that 
Cromwell's  foreign  policy  had  not  been  entirely  successful.     A 
of^success.  I'riitestant  league,   in   face   of  the   national   interests   of  (\ich 
country,  was  impossible.     In  August,  16.58,  war  broke  out  again 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  Cromwell's  hopes  of  finding 
in  Charles  X.  a  pi-ince  ready  to  veutin-e  his  all  for  the  Protestant 
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cause  were  d;i.slio(l  ti>  tlir  Lirnimd.  TIkhil;]!  lu'  iiitcrvciird  suc- 
cessfully a  second  tin  ic  wilh  Ala/.aiiii  on  lulialf  nT  I  lie  \'iindois, 
ho  could  not  prevent  the  election  of  a  Hapsburg  Knipii'di-  .ii-  ihe 
opening  of  negotiations  for  peace  between  Fraiicu  and  Sjiain. 
which  resulted,  in  165!),  in  ilic  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  Hiil  lie 
had  gained  for  England  a  high  place  among  foreign  Powci's,  he 
had  staved  ofl'  thi'  atleiupts  of  (_'harles  H.  to  bring  abniil  a 
Kestoration,  an<l  lie  had  advanced  Englanil's  (•oninii'n'ial  and 
colonial  interests.  In  the  history  of  the  ex[)ansii)n  of  lMiL;iand, 
Cronrwell's  protectorate  holds  a  very  important  place  lie  has 
been  blamed  for  not  allying  with  Spain,  for  not  overthrowing  the 
commercial  power  of  Holland,  and  for  not  resisting  the  growing 
political  intluence  of  France  in  Europe.  From  this  survey  of  liis 
foreign  policy,  it  will  be  apparent  to  most  students  of  the  pciiiMl 
that  had  Cromwell  lived  fifteen  years  longer  tlie  Diilrli  tlrei, 
would  not  have  sailed  up  the  Medway,  and  the  in\asiiiii  nf 
Holland  in  1(172  would  never  have  taken  place.  That  i  he 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  for  some  twenty-eight  years 
destroyed  was  due,  not  to  the  alliance  of  Cromwell  with  France, 
but  to  the  seltish  and  shortsighted  policy  of  the  later  Stuarts. 


At  the  commencement   of  the  Civil   ^\'ar  the  ikivv  eonsistt'd  ^-  laird 
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of  eighty-two  sail.  Tii  l(J5o,  at  the  height  of  the  first  J)utcli  The  Navy. 
war,  it  had  grown  to  204  sail ;  and  during  the  remainder  ol 
Cromwell's  life  it  was  not  allowed  to  decrease.  At  this  time, 
when  numerous  warships — not,  however,  for  the  most  i)art,  of 
great  size — were  frequently  on  the  stocks  together,  private  shi))- 
yards  began  to  spring  into  importance  as  providers  of  vessels  for 
the  service  of  the  State.  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and 
Portsmouth  continued  to  construct  much,  but  several  of  I  Hake's 
best  craft  were  launched  at  Shoreham,  Redrifi'e  (Potlierliillie), 
Woodbridge,  and  other  places  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
became  noted  for  such  work.  Bristol,  Harwich,  Horselydown, 
Limehouse,  Blackwall,  Wapping,  ilaldon,  etc.,  also  entered  the 
field ;  but  first  and  second-rates — vessels,  tliat  is,  of  about  cSoO 
tons  and  upwards — were,  almost  without  exception,  turned  out 
only  by  the  Government  yards  until  after  the  eighteenth  eentury 
had  begun. 

The  most  noteworthy  naval  episode  under  tlie  (.'onnnonweallh 
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.„  „„u„   was  the  first,  war  with  lloilan<l.     The  origin  ..f  this  (hited  baciv  as 
wtp.  f-„.  j,s  the  reign  of  James  I.     Nearly  all  its  numerous  causes, 

direct  and  indirect,  were  intimately  bound  up  t'ither  with  the 
naval  itretoiisions  or  with  the  conujicrcial  aspirations  of  (ireat 
Britain.     After  the  massacre  at  Amboyna  (p.  189),  in   1G22,  the 
1  >utch,  by  way  of  rejirisals  for  the  alleged  treachery  on  the  part 
of  the  Knglish,  niadc!  tlKMusclves  masters  of  the  English  factories 
in  Ceram  and  the  neighbourmg  islands,  thus  almost  monopolising 
tlie  spice  trade  (p.  187).     James   took   no  steps  to  resent  the 
outrage ;  Charles  had  first  the  war  with  France  and  Spain,  and 
then   the   civil   conHict,   to   kee})  his  hands   employed,  yet,  in 
1636,  he  did  determine  to  exact  due  compensation  from  the 
Dutch,  and  he  would  no  doubt  have  done  so  had  they  not  given 
way  at  once  \\\w\\  another  point — that  of  the  fisheries  in  the 
British  seas— which  was  in  dispute,  and  had  he  not  himself  been 
in   dirticulties.      These   were   quickly    taken    advantage   of  by 
Holland,  uiiich  agreed  to  pay  a  fishing  licence  of  £30,000,  but 
paid   it  for  one  sununer  only,  and  which,  having  arrogated  to 
itself  the  title  of  Lord  of  the  Southern  Seas,  took  and  confiscated 
several  l']ngiish  vessels  in  the  waters  of  the  Far  East.     Charles  was 
not  by  that  time  in  a  position  to  go  to  war  with  thi^  Dutch  ;  and 
the  Parliament,  upon  its  rise  to  power,  finding  that  several  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  and  especially  Russia,  held  aloof  from  it  on 
account  of  the  execution  of  the  king,  chose  to  temporarily  forget 
its  grievances,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  close  alliance  between 
the   two   republican   commonwealths.      But   the   Orange   party 
in   Holland   successfully  opposed  the  execution  of  any  treaty 
to  that  end.     Incensed  by  the  rejection ^f  its  proposals,  and  by 
the  insults  which  were  put  upon  its  representatives  (p.  362),  the 
Parliament  responded  by  passing  the  Navigation  Act — a  measure 
which,  with  insignificant  changes,  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
Charles  II.  (12  Ch.  II.,  c.  18).     This  Act  closed  England  and 
America    to  Dutch    trade.     At  the  same  time,  measures  most 
displeasing  to  the  Dutch  were  taken  with  regard  to  the  fishery 
question,  to  the  right  of  search,  and  to  trade  with  the  Levant 
and  with  Spain  and  Portugal.      Holland  was  frightened.     She 
sent  over  three  ambassadors  to  endeavour  to  soften  the  situation. 
But  the  Parliament,  instead  of  relenting,  at  once  opened  wide  the 
floodgates   of    its    pent-up   grievances,    and    bluntly   demanded 
satisfaction  for  the  Amboyna  outrage  in  1622,  the  fishing  dues 
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uniiiiid  since  1U-'>(J.  ainl  tree  1\-m\o  u\hh\  I  he  Sihcldi.  Senii  afler- 
wanls  it  issued  letters  of  marque  and  i'e|iris:ds.  in  virtue  ol' 
which,  as  well  as  for  noii-obscrvauee  of  the  provisions  ol'  tlie 
Navigation  Act,  many  Dutch  vessels  were  seized.  The  |)uie!i 
realised  the  inconsisteuey  of  deidariny  war  as  a  means  of  avoiding' 
the  payment  of  their  just  dehts  ;  nor  \v<'re  they  ]irepareil  to 
contend  openly  that  an  English  I'arliameiu  had  no  right  to  pass 
and  carrv  into  execution  a  Navigation  Act   foi-  the  regulation  of 
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trade  with  England,  n<ir  to  make  reprisals  when  its  rights  and 
regulations  were  violated.  Yet  they  h;id  no  ditfieiilty  in  (hs- 
covering  a  plausible  pretext.  They  repudiated  iMiiil.-ind's  ancient 
claim  to  the  honours  of  the  flag  (Vol.  I.,  p.  45(i ;  II.,  pp.  (j(),  2-J9i. 
They  decided  to  refuse  to  strike  their  colours  and  lower  tiieir 
topsails  to  English  men-of-war  in  the  English  seas.  'I'he  refusal 
became  the  ostensible  cause  of  tlio  war  of  l(i52-o4.  That  war 
was  waged  by  an  island  state  which  for  half  a  centmy  had  had 
small  opportimities  of  exercising  its  navy,  wliich  had.  eompara- 
168 
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lively  speaking,  little  coiiimcive,  uml  wliidi  i.vi  u  neglected  its 
own  fisheries,  with  a  power  which  had  ivccntly  won  striking 
siiecesses  against  Spain,  which  had  a  niagniticcnt  navv,  which 
carried  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  lialf  tlie  civiliseil  world,  and 
which  cultivated  the  fisheries— then  th(>  best  of  all  schools  for 
seamen — in  ever}'  sea.  Holland  liad  not  only  more  shipping, 
but  probably  also  more  wealtli  tiian  any  other  state  in  the  world. 
Her  resources  are  indicated  by  ihe  fact  thai,  during  the  two 
years  of  the  war  .she  added  to  her  already  large  navy  sixty 
vessels  of  the  higher  rates.  Kngiand  entered  the  conflict  with  a 
relatively  small  navy,  wliich  slic  was  at  first  obliged  to  reinforce 
with  armed  merchant  ships,  that  were  no  fit  ojipouents  for  the 
stout  Dutch  men-of-war.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
follow  out  the  details  of  the  struggle,  but  there  is  one  a.spect  of 
it  which  ought  not  liere  to  be  overlooked.  The  war  was  instru- 
mental in  consolidating  the  English  navy;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  men  whom  it.  brought  most  prominently  to  the  front  as 
the  sea-heroes  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  builders-up  of  its  young 
naval  glory,  were  men  who,  until  just  before,  had  known  nothing 
of  the  sea. 
The  Navy  Upon  the   collapse   of  the  Roj-alist  cause,  and  just  before 

K?ne*^^  tlie  execution  of  Charles  I,  a  considerable  part  of  the  navy, 
the  whole  of  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament, 
remained  at  heart  faithful  to  the  exiled  family ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  most  of  the  Cavalier  officers  and  seamen  would,  in  a 
short  time,  have  either  quietly  withdrawn  into  civil  life,  or 
become  reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  there  would 
have  been  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  formidable  secession,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  iniwisdoni  of  the  Independents.  This  party 
found  Robert  Rich  (Earl  of  Warwick)  and  Yice-Admiral  Batten, 
two  old  and  tried  sea-officers,  in  connnand  of  the  fleet :  but, 
being  suspicious  of  their  political  inclinations,  sought  to  supersede 
them  l>y  officers  who  were  unpopular.  This  led  at  once  to  a 
mutiny.  The  nominees  of  the  Independents  were  seized  and  put 
ashore,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  fleet  sailed  to  Holland. 
Another  scpiadron,  under  Batten,  who  had  been  reinstated, 
proceeded  to  Calais.  Pi-esently  the  condjined  force  of  the 
Secessionists,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  board,  appeared  off 
the  southern  coasts  of  England.  It  was,  however,  kept  in  check 
by  a  fleet  which  the  Parliament  had  collected  under  Warwick, 
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i}al,  ami  ii|inii  its  ivluni  \n  ll,i|laii(l  was 
pursned  tliiihor.  Desertions  in  l>iiicli  wahTs  ivdiicod  the 
Koyalist  squadron  to  fourteen  sliii>s  ;  ihc  I'riucc  of  Wales  i|uilli'il 
it,  and  it  jiassed  under  tlio  couiniaud  "I'  IVinc-c  i;ii|ici-|,  wIki, 
in  ](i4t).  led  it  into  Kinsalc  llarboiu'.  Aliliun-li  Warwick  iiad  Tiie 
already  renilered  such  good  service,  he  was  still  distri.sted  by  an  AdrnMs. 
iuHuential  party  in  the  State  ;  and  the  view  of  llu;  liidei)endents. 
that  any  energetic  ;ind  determined  man  eould  comuiaiid  afloat, 
gaining-  strength,  three  military  officers— l!olicii   iSlakr,  Hi. -hard 
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Deane,  and  (,'olonel  Popham — were  apjiointed  to  scn'vc^  as 
"  Admirals  and  Generals  at  Sea.''  These  otticcrs  were  ver}- 
different  men  from  those  who  ha,d  been  previousl}-  appointed  : 
yet  it  is  certainly  curious  that  this  rash  innovation  was  not 
only  extraordinarily  .snccessful,  lint  was  instrumental  in  first 
introducing  to  sea  life,  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty,  a  hei'o  who  has 
many  claims  to  be  considered  as  great  a  naval  connnaiidci' 
as  England  has  ever  produced.  If  we  have  had  any  admirals 
who  rank  as  Blake's  equals.  Nelson  and  Hawke  were  surely  the 
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only  ones.  Blake  and  rophiun,  wl.o  .|iii(;kly  acquired  the  eon- 
ridencc  of  the  navy,  blockaded  I'riuce  liupert  at  Kinsale.  When 
at  length  a  storn"i  enabled  him  to  escape,  he  last  three  of  his 
ships.'  With  the  rest  he  went  to  the  Jlediterranean.  Blake 
followed  him,  and  at  Carthagena  destroyed  more  of  his  vessels. 
Bv  that  time  I'rince  Rupert  was  scarcely  better  than  a  pu-ate. 
With  the  little  force  that  remained  to  him,  he  Hed  to  the 
Azores,   and   eventually    to    tlip    West    Indies,    where    nearly 
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all  his  squadron  disappeared.  Both  against  the  piratical 
Roj-alists  and  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  State,  the  land 
admirals  did  nearly  all  the  very  heavy  fighting  that  had  to 
be  done  at  sea  under  the  Connnonwealth.  Those  already 
mentioned,  and  Bourne  and  Monk,  were  the  most  distin- 
guished of  these  amphibious  officers.  I^pon  them  fell  the 
stress  of  the  first  Dutch  war,  wliicli,  after  two  years  of  savage 
strug'gle,  in  whicli  quarter  was  often  forbidden  on  both  sides, 
ended,  in  1(554,  with  the  acceptation  by  the  enem}-  of  the 
demand    "that  the  shi])s  of   the  Dutch,   as   well   ships   of  war 
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as  othoi's,  meeting  any  i>t"  lln'  slii|>s  nf  war  >>(  t]w  EiiLjlisli 
Coininonwealth  in  the  JJrilish  si^as,  shall  slrikr  tlu'ir  llaj;s  and 
htwt'i'    their   topsails  in   such    a   manner   us  hath   ever  been  at 


(JEOEGK    MOXK,   DUKK    OF    Al.llF.MAULl:. 
(t;yeeiiiijuh   Ho^pltifl ;  h)j  pfi'ni  issiou  n/ the  J.mxh  Cviit)ili:>sioncrs  c/ the  Adwi'\iHil.) 

any  time  heretofore  practised  iiudrr  any  I'urm  of  government." 
The  first  Dutch  war  is  notcwortliy,  not  merely  for  the  gallantry 
and  determination  with  which  it  was  waged,  and  for  the  striking 
personality  of  the  chief  actors  in  it — Tmmp  and  Dc  liuytcr  being 
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tlu'  -,'ir:ii  Diitcli  leaders— but  iilso  because  it  witnessed  tlie 
iiurudiictitin  into  the  naval  service  of  much  that  was  novel.  In 
the  action  with  Do  Rtiyter,  oti'  Plymouth,  on  August  IGth, 
H;.52,  Admiral  Sir  (icorgc  Ayscue,  one  of  the  earliest  naval 
members  of  an  honourable  naval  family,  cut  adrift  from  tradition 
and  anticipated  the  great  conunandcrs  of  a  nuich  lat(!r  date 
by  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line  and  engaging  them  from 
windward,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  manoeuvre. 
The  campaign  witnessed  the  first  employment  by  the  English  in 
war  of  a  vessel— the  Ccvslant  IFrtr^r/c/^— which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  prototype  of  the  frigate  of  the  following  centurj-.     It  also 
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witnessed  one  of  the  rarlirst  anil  finest  examples  of  a  "  cuttina:- 
out"  expedition — a  fnnn  of  heroism  at  which  English  seamen 
afterwards  showid  themselves  to  be  superior  to  all  rivals, 
except,  perha])s,  the  Americans.  In  the  Mediterranean  the 
PJtoini.i'  had  been  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  carried  into  Leg- 
horn Roads  by  CVirnelis  Tromp,  son  of  the  great  Dutch  admii'al, 
Avho  hoisted  his  flag  in  her.  Owen  Cox,  who  had  formerl}- 
connnanded  t-lie  Flidmix,  was  directed  by  Commodore  Appleton 
to  retake  hrv.  and  with  only  thirteen  men  he  cut  her  out 
and  brought  her  off  with  so  much  celerity  that  Cornelis 
Tromp  had  liardy  time  to  juiu})  overboard  to  avoid  cap- 
ture. The  war  further  witnessed  the  first  employment  on 
board  ship  of  landsmen  who,  though  not  embodied  in  an}- 
regiment    or    corps,    were    practically  marines.     Blake    took    a 
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arm  iiirii  wiih  lnni  in  tliu  lleeL  which 
fought  the  battle  of  I'ortlaiul  in  I ().-):>,  and  they  rendered 
excellent  service.  Finall}-,  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  earliest 
distribution  of  medals  to  naval  otti(;ers.  After  the  actions  of 
1(J53  Parliament  voted  gold  chains  to  Admirals  IMonk  and 
Blake,  Vice-Admiral  Penn,  and  llear-Admiral  Jjawson,  and 
medals  to  all  the  captains.  Previously,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, there  had  been  no  Parliamentary  grant  of  nicMlils  to 
classes  of  officers,  but  only  to  selected  individuals. 

After    the    first    Dutch    war,    the    British   com- 
manders at  sea  had  still   plenty  to  do,  and   the  land 
admirals  at  least  did  it  always  well,     in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Blake  exacted  satisfaction  from  Tuscany. 
cowed    Algiers,    chastised    Tunis,    and    extorted    an 
advantageous  treaty  from  Tripoli.    And  if,  of  the  bred 
naval   coimuanders,    Penn   failed,  Stayner  gloriously 
distinguished     himself     by    capturing    part    of    the 
Spanish   Plate  Fleet,  with  an  inferior  force,  in  lt).5(;. 
Blake's   final  exploit,  undertaken  with    Stayner,  was 
a  fit  ending  to  a  naval  career  whii-h,  tiiongh  it  onlv 
lasted  for  eight  years,  first  revealed  to  England  what 
she    was,  and   all    that  she   might    lie,  at    sea.      His 
forcing  of  the  harbour  of  Santa  t'ruz,  and  destruction 
of   the  Spanish  ships,   Avhich    considered   themselves 
absolutely   secure  there,    was  his    last  service.       Yet, 
although   the  land   adnnrals  were  so   extraordinarily 
successftd  under  the  Commonwealth,  the  experiment 
of  appointing  military   officers   to  high   conmiand  in  the  navy  The  Navy 
was  seldom  repeated  subsequently,  and  when  it  was  repeated  it    "^^^''  ^^^ 
was  generally  foimd  to  be  a  niistake,  so  that,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion  it   was  never  attempted.     Blake  and  his  (lontemporaries, 
who    entered    the    navy    from    the    land    service,    succeeded    in 
making  themselves   real   seamen.     Their  imitators  in  the  next 
generation  were  never  more  than  mere  soldiers  afloat. 


(Toinv    of 
London.) 
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The    Civil    Wars    must    have    seriously    interrupted    English  J-  e.  symej,. 
industry   and  trade,  but  the  injury  caused  by  them  was  less  and  Trade, 
than   might   have   been   expected ;    and    the   wages   of    labour 
actually    ro.se,    both    (hiring    the    Civil    Wars    and    under    tho 
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CoiniiionwciiUh.     The  loriner  rise  iiiigbL  be  iiccovinted  for   by 
tlie  (Icmiind  created  by  the  war,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  labour 

iiuuket  was  relieved  by  the  enlist- 
iiiciit  for  the  armies.  Nevertheless, 
ill  I  lie  loii^u-  rim,  thi.s  transfer  of 
laliuur  from  the  productive  channels 
of  agriculture,  manufacture,  and 
commerce,  to  the  unproductive  work 
of  supplying  materials  of  war,  and 
using  it  in  destruction,  must  by 
itself  have  impoverished  the  nation. 
Fortunately  there  were  other  forces  at  work,  tending  to  develop 
the  various  branches  of  English  industry,  and  these  more  than 
com])ensated  for  the  injury  done  by  the  Civil  Wars. 

Tlie  actual  rise  in  mone^'  wages  during  this  period  may 
bo  gathered  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  various  kinds  of  workmen,  as  calculated 
b}-  Tlu)ri;)ld  Rogers  (omitting  fractions  of  a  penny)  : — 
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Period. 

Pluinlier. 

Weekl 

Caipt'litfr. 

r  AvERj 

Miisuii. 

4.GE. 

BiicklayiT. 

Artisan's 
Laboun-r. 

Digger, 
Heager, 

or 
Ditcher. 

s.      ,1. 

s.       ll. 

S.         ll. 

s.        "I. 

s.      .1. 

s.    d. 

]  63:5-1  tU2  . 

..   12    0 

..     7     0     ... 

7     1 

...     7     0     . 

.,50. 

..5    6 

ltl4i-l(>,-)2  . 

..  l:i    0 

..     S  10     ... 

8     ,") 

...81. 

..     5  10     . 

.5    9 

Iti.5;!-li)ti2 

1.5    S 

..     i)     0     ... 

9     1 

...   10     0     . 

..      t>      0      . 

..6     0 

The  second  of  these  decennial  periods  corresponds  pretty 
closely  with  the  Civil  War,  and  the  third  with  the  Common- 
wealth. The  rise  in  prices,  going  on  at  the  same  time,  was 
considerably  less ;  in  fact, 
the  great  rise  in  prices  con- 
setjuent  on  the  additional 
supplies  of  I  he  precious 
metals  from  America  had 
practically  ceased.  Indi- 
vidual prices  fluctuated 

greatly,  but  general    prices  i,.Afi.pui.NG  of  the  protectorate. 

were  very  slowly  rising.   The  (Onginai  shu.) 

supply  of  the  precious  metals  continued  to  grow,  but  the  demand 
for  them  now  kept  pace  Avith  the  supplj^  The  increased  demand 
was  partly  due  to  the  increased  population,  but  cluetly  to  the 
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development  of  trade  and  industry.  Tlie  working  classes  were 
thus  inateriall}'  bettor  olf  than  they  had  boon  under  the  early 
Stuarts,  though  it  must  be  noticed  that  Puritanism,  by  abolish- 
ing holidays  and  generally  discountenancing  annisements, 
tended  to  make  work  longer  and  harder.  When  we  allow  for 
this,  and  for  the  small  rise  in  prices,  it  is  questionable  whether 
there  was  much  improvement  in  real  wages,  measured  by  time. 

While  England  was  absorbed  in  civil  war,  Holland  was  The  Butch 
extending  and  consolidating  her  mercantile  sujiremacy.  ISefore  acy'in" 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  I  he  I  hitdi  liad  practically  commerce, 
secured  most  of  the  vast  trade  which  Veiiiw^  had  formerly 
carried  on  with  the  East,  and  nnnh  of  that  which  the  Hanse 
towns  had  conducted  in  Europe  'I'hcy  hud  sicadilv  gained 
on  their  rivals  in  the  trade  with  America  and  in  the  chief 
fisheries,  while  both  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  and  the 
shipbuilding  industry  seemed  to  be  becoming  Dutch  mono- 
polies. The  causes  of  this  pre-eminence  were  very  various. 
Among  the  chief  of  them  were  the  industry,  thrift,  and 
commercial  aptitude  of  the  Dutch  peojilc.  J!ut  the  Held  was 
left  almost  free  for  Holland  by  the  troubles  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Italian  commerce  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
wars  and  invasions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Venice  alone, 
though  severely  injured  by  the  League  of  t'ambrai  (150<S),  and 
incessant  wars  with  the  Turks,  still  I'etained  something  of  her 
old  commercial  glory.  The  other  parts  of  Italy  were  plundered 
by  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen,  and  soon  ceased  to 
be  important  centres  of  trade.  Meanwhile,  the  Thirty  Yeai's' 
Why  (161.S-1<)48)  devastated  large  parts  of  (Jermany.  France 
had  scarcely  had  time  to  recover  from  her  own  religions  wars 
when  she  became  involved  in  this  :  and  although  she  suflered 
less  than  her  neighbours,  her  energies  ^vcrc  directed  into 
military  rather  than  commercial  directions.  Spain  and  Portugal 
had  overstrained  themselves  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  had 
enfeebled  the  character  of  their  )i''ople  l>y  religious  despotism 
and  persecution. 

England,  too,  was  en^■aL;■Cll  in  a  civil  war,  Imi  this  was  a 
far  less  calamity  than  those  under  which  Italy,  (Jermany,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France  had  suffered.  It  proved  but  a  temporary 
interruption  to  the  steady  growth  of  Engli.sh  trade :  and  when 
it   ended   in   the  triumph  of  the  Puritan  saints,  England  was 
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in  a  conditiuii  lo  enter  on  tluit   keen  struggle   with    Holland 
which  resulted  in  our  country  reaching  the  foremost  place  in 
the  world's  conunercc. 
English  At   first   the    English    merchants    were    at   a   considerable 

^th^e  flisadvantage.  The  Dutch  had  not  only  secured  many  positions 
Dutch.  of  advimtage,  but  they  had  accumulated  vast  capital,  especially 
in  a  loanable  form,  so  that  their  merchants  could  borrow 
money  at  half  the  rate  of  interest  that  Englishmen  had  to 
pay.  The  Dutch  were  also  considerably  in  advance  of  our 
own  countrymen  in  commercial  methods.  The  banks  of 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  founded  respectively  in  ](J09  and 
1G;}.'),  had  established  a  mechanism  of  credit  and  exchange, 
compared  with  which  England  had  little  to  show;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  our  merchants  and  states- 
men were  as  intent  on  copying  Dutch  methods  of  tinance, 
lis  on  directly  competing  with  tliem  in  trade,  in  all  parts  of 
tlu'  world. 
The  The  tirst  overt  blow  aimed  by  our  Government  directly  at 

the  supremacy  of  Holland  was  the  Navigation  Act  of  1651. 
Cromwell  was  not  yet  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  but 
il  is  worth  noticing  that  the  connnercial  policy  of  Stuart  kings, 
Puritan  Parliaments,  and  military  dictator  was  in  principle 
almost  identical.  The  Navigation  Act  of  1651  was  based  on  the 
same  ideas  which  found  expression  in  the  earlier  and  later 
Acts  which  we  call  ly  tlie  same  name.  Almost  all  English 
statesmen  in  the  seventeenth  century  attached  a  special 
importance  to  the  carrying  trade,  because  they  felt  that  it 
was  not  only  a  source  of  wealth,  but  also  a  source  of  powei\ 
An  extension  of  our  merchant  shipping  meant  also  an  ex- 
tended school  of  seamanship,  and  an  increase  of  our  naval 
reserves,  both  in  men  and  ships.  The  Act  of  1651  forbade 
the  carrying  of  our  exports  and  imports  to  or  from  any  part 
of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  except  in  ships  that  belonged 
either  to  Englishmen  or  to  the  nation  with  which  the  trade 
was  being  done  :  and  the  English  ships  uuist  be  maimed  by 
Englishmen.  Similar  restrictions  were  imposed  on  many 
branches  of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  while  all  importation 
from  the  Dutch  fisheries  was  forbidden.  Economically  the 
Act  was  undoubtedly  injurious,  at  least  in  its  immediate 
results.     It  led  to  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  foreign  goods  against 
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the  Enii'lish  consiiiiicr.  mul  lo  a  diTi-casc  in  the  trailc  liclwecn 
Enghind  mid  several  (if  her  eolouies.  .Moreover,  it  t^'reatly 
enraged  the  Dutch,  and  was  the  leadint,'  cause  of  the  war 
of  l(i.52  (p.  .S(iS).  lint,  the  Act  uiuloiilitedly  succeeded  m 
its  attempt  to  transfer  uuich  of  tiie  carrying-  trade  from 
BoUand  to  EngLind  :  and  it  prohably  temled  to  strengiiicn 
the  connection  between  the  mother  country  and  her  jthuitations. 

These  plantations  had  been  steadily  growing  in  number  The 
and  importance.^  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  had'settled  at  Plymouth  Sef 
in  1620  (p.  88  seq.),  and  had  organised  a  CiHuirKinwealtli  of 
their  own,  hardly,  if  at  all,  connected  witii  the  home  (lovern- 
ment.  Other  Puritan  settlements  followed,  amongst  which  the 
chief  were  Massachusetts  (l(i2.S)  and  Connecticut  (Kioo).  'i'lie 
Ehode  Island  settlement  was  established  in  l(i:](i  bv  Roger 
Williams,  who  had  found  that  ordinary  Puritanism  did  not 
allow  him  the  religious  liberty  whieh  he  had  fled  from  England 
to  secure.  Four  colonies  federated  themselves  in  I(I4.S  into 
the  "  United  Colonies  of  New  England."  These  I'm-itau  settle- 
ments maintained  a  very  rigorous  and  intolerant  moral  and 
religious  discipline.  The  settlers  treated  the  natives  far  more 
brutally  than  their  predecessors  had  done.  Thev  seem,  in  fact, 
to  have  regarded  themselves  as  a  chosen  peojile,  entitled  to  treat 
the  heathen  almost  as  the  Jews  treated  the  Canaanites  :  and  the 
Home  Government  .shov>-ed  an  almost  equal  callousness,  ex- 
porting Irish  men  and  women  as  shives  to  the  West  Indies. 
But  while  condemning  their  brutality,  we  must  acknowledge  tliat 
the  stern,  hard-working,  thrifty  i'ui-itans,  iiiibue(l  with  the  ti'adi- 
tions  of  middle-class  Englishmen,  proved  very  etiicieut  colonists. 

Meanwhile  a,  Roman  (Catholic  had  founded  Maryland  as  a 
refuge  foi-  his  co-religionists  in  1()."^2  (p.  Nti);  and  liiipert/s  Land 
svas,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Royalist  cohjny.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Hud.son's  Bay  Company,  which  was  formed  in  UiTO,  chiefly 
for  importing  furs  and  skins  obtained  by  barter  with  Nortli 
American  Indians.  The  older  American  plantations  mostly 
symi^athiscd  with  the  king  in  the  Civil  Wars,  so  nsut'li  so 
that,  in  1050,  the  Puritans  had  to  si/nd  an  armed  force  to 
subdue  them. 

['  Tlie  conquest  of  New  Ani.sterilam.  founded  as  a  tradinir  port  in  Kiil  under 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  was  contemplated  by  Cromwell,  but  temporarily 
averted  by  the  peace  of  IG.-it.] 
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colonial  Tho  coiKiuest  of  .lamaica  (16.55  :  p.  :iti4)  was  the  chief  addition 

^em'""       ii>!i<le  to  our  cloiiiinions  by  actual  war  under  the  Common  wealth. 

1,   liad   not  liitherto  been  regarded  as  a  very  important  place, 


CciXXECTICUT    AXD    NEW    YORK    IX    lOUli. 
(/■'ivjii!  .S/if«fs  Alius.) 


but  Cromwell  appreciated  its  re.sources,  and  developed  them 
with  great  energy  and  success.  Sugar  ]ilanting  was  now- 
becoming   a   most    ]3i'osperous    industry,    and    had    created    an 
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important  trade  between  "ur  |ilaiit;Uions  ami  Imili  l/nidoii 
and  Bristol.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  thai  l-]nu!ainl  had.  Ironi 
the  tirst,  taken  a  much  less  narrow  \  icw  than  S|i;iin  und 
Portugal  of  the  value  of  colimies.  'J'lie  latter  had  devoted 
themselves  ahnost  exclusively  to  the  seareh  for  preeious  metals; 
but  English  statesmen,  though  they  shared  in  this  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  silver  and  gold,  were  wise  enough 
to  see  that  these  were  by  no  means  the  only  products  by  wliich 
both  the  settlers  and  the  mother  country  <nuld  be  enriched. 
Accordingly  tliey  had  set  themselves  to  estalilisli  various 
industries,  and  though  the  growth  of  these  was  often  iiiuiipered 
by  the  jealousy  of  inereliants  and  inanufaeturei's  al  home, 
the  Government  and  public  opinion  sustained  the  colonists 
in  many  of  their  enterprises,  and  sometimes  even  legislated 
in  their  favour.  Thus  tlie  chief  product  of  \"irginia  was 
"protected"  by  the  prohibition  of  English  and  Iri'^li  tobacco 
growing. 

The  development  of  Englisli  conuueree  was,  no  doubt,  The  Re- 
assisted  by  the  Jewish  immigration.  The  permission  to  return  t^e°jeJ,s 
given  by  Cromwell  to  this  long-banished  race'  (Vol.  II.,  p.  1()4) 
may  probably  be  connected  with  the  general  Judaic  s]iirit  of 
the  T'uritans.  Oliver  ('romwell  himseh'  said,  "(Ireat  is  my 
svmpathy  with  this  poor  people  whom  (iod  <-host'.  and  tn  wlioui 
He  gave  the  law":  and  it  was  probalily  a,  similar  syni]>alhy 
which  prevented  any  serious  op)iosition  to  tln'ir  readmission  into 
England.  Some  London  merchants,  indeed,  |)rotested.  but 
they  were  moved  more  by  i-ommercial  jealousy  than  by  re- 
ligious intolerance.  The  Hebrew  inunigi-ation  at  this  time 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  Spanish  and  l'()rtugues(;  .lews, 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  lands  of  their  adoption  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Inquisition.  Their  estates  had  in  many 
cases  been  contiscated,  but  they  were  on  the  whol(>,  neverthe- 
less, a  wealthy  body.  ;\b;>st  of  them  had.  in  the  tirst  instance, 
settled  in  Holland  or  in  Italy:  and  in  these  countries  they 
had  had  ample  opjjortunities  of  learning  the  newest  and  most 

'  The  fact  tliat  a  few  .Tew.s  are  Isuown  to  have  liverl  in  Enj;Iaiid  durinsr 
the  three  liundred  and  sixt}--five  years  lietween  the  forinal  expulsion  of  the 
race  (12911)  under  Edward  I.  and  their  formal  readmission  under  Cromwell 
(Ifi.")."))  has  little  bearin.ar  on  our  present  subjecl.  as  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  any  prominent  jiart  in  commerce. 


:W2 


Manasseli. 
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perfect  mothods  of  comluctinii-  intcnialioiuxl  trade,  and  of 
•nving  and  receiving  credit.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  came 
directly  from  Amstordani.  which  was  by  fliis  time  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  Holland. 

Manasseh  Ben  Israel  was  one  of  those  I'eninsnUvr  Jews 
who  had  settled  in  Amsterdam.  He  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  teacher  and  as  a  student,  but  the  confiscation  of  his 
paternal  estates    liai]    driven  him    to   abandon    the   pur.suit   of 


MANASSEH    HEiV    ISRAEL. 
(From  an  r.nrjrnving  liy  Remhrandt.) 


loarninu'  in  favour  of  the  career  of  a  merchant  and  watch- 
maker.  He  then  came  over  to  England  to  intercede  for  the 
re-admission  of  his  co-religionists  into  the  country.  In  his 
interview  with  Cromwell  and  the  Privy  Council,  he  hiid  great 
stress  on  the  increase  in  English  exports  and  imports  which 
tlie  settlement  of  Jews  in  London  would  probably  produce. 
He  explained  the  importance  of  the  exchange  and  banking 
transactions  they   were   now   carrying  on   from    Holland,    and 
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showed  that  the  largo  capital  cciniiiiiticd  to  tlieir  cave  I)}- 
Spanish  and  Prtrtnguese  Jews,  whn  tlms  hoju^d  Id  save  it  I'roui 
the  Inquisition,  enabled  them  tu  lend  mil  iiiohcn  ai  what 
was  then  considered  the  extraordinarily  luu  rate  of  .">  pci-  oent. 
These  arguments  must  have  been  specially  apprcciaiid  in  a 
country  whose  merchants  were  at  once  envious  nf  ibr  lnw 
rate  at  which  their  l)ntch  rivals  could  borrmv,  and  desirous 
of  extending  their  trade  into  all  |>arls  nf  I  lie  world.  The 
Privy  Council  was  divided  on  ilie  Miiiject,  bui  lln'  jiiilges 
decided  that  the  law  did  not  prohibit  -lews  from  living  in 
England,  and  Cromwell  then  gave  the  required  ]>t'rnussion 
on  his  own  authority.  It  was  at  once  taken  ad\aiitage  of 
by  a  number  of  well-to-do  merchants,  and  these;  wcn'c  soon 
followed  by  poorer  Jews  from  Holland  and  i'oland.  The  lirst 
settlers  do  not  seem  to  have  accorded  so  friendly  a  welcome 
to  their  poorer  brethren  as  the  generally  philanthropic  character 
of  the  race  might  have  led  us  to  expect.  Charles  II.  was 
appealed  to,  on  his  restoration,  to  reverse  the  policy  of  (  roni- 
well,  but  the  "merry  monarch"  was  too  shrewd  not  to  see 
that  the  j^resence  of  the  Jews  in  England  was  stimulating 
Eno'lish.  commerce.  Moreover,  ho  had  himself  during  his  exile 
borrowed  largely  from  Dutch  Jews,  and  he  not  only  continued 
to  tolerate  their  presence,  but  allowed  them  to  open  a  synagogue 
in  London  in  1662. 

In  the  taxes  imposed  by  Parliament  to  defray  the  expenses  Puritan 
of  the  Civil  AVar  we  have  the  germs  of  the  modern  fiscal  ^'"^°<=^- 
system,  though  the  methods  of  assessment  and  collection  we.ro 
very  unlike  our  own.  Parliament  settled  what  sum  it  required 
month  by  month,  and  how  much  of  this  was  to  be  jiaid  l)y 
each  county  or  tov.'u  (named  in  tin;  ordinance).  The  hirther 
assessment  of  individuals  within  each  town  or  county,  and 
also  the  collection  of  the  tax,  was  left  to  the  local  authorities  ; 
and  this  system  undoubti'dly  led  to  a  far  more  e([uitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden  than  had  been  obtained  under  the  old 
haphazard  system.  Of  indirect  taxes,  the  tonnage  and  jiound- 
age  were  extended  in  1(1.50,  especially  ly  an  increase  in  the 
duties  on  wines  produced  by  the  hated  Spaniards.  l!ut,  in 
addition,  to  the  customs  diuies,  a  new  impost  —  the  excise — 
was  introduced  l)y  the  Puritan  Pai'liameut.  This  device  was 
borrowed  (like  so  man\"  otlicr  conunercial  and  liuaiicial  schemes) 
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from  the  Dutch.  I'vm  iutrwhiccd  it  in  IU43.  Tt  was  origmally 
coiiHncd  to  stron.u'  th-inks:  in  fact,  the  object  of  it  was  partly 
to  diminish  drunkenness,  which  seems  to  have  been  stimulated 
by  tlie  way  in  which  Puritanism  discouraged  other  amusements, 
r'arliameut,  however,  was  in  urgent  need  of  money,  and  in 
lG-J-4  meat,  victuals,  salt,  akun,  hats,  starch,  silks,  and  many 
other  articles  were  added  to  the  list.  Tlie  excise  was  intended 
to  be  a  tenii)orary  measure  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  but  it  was  rent^wed  again  and  again.  In  1(547  meat  and 
salt  were  struck  out  of  tlie  excise,  no  doubt  because  they 
were   regarded    as   necessaries   of    life ;    but,   having   conceded 

this.  Parliament  felt  that 
I  the    excise    was    a    con- 

venient and  equitable 
method  of  raising  revenue, 
and  Ave  shall  see  that  the 
licstoration  Government 
adopted  the  same  jiolicy. 
A  few  words  may  here 
be  introduced  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the 
national  wealth  among 
the  different  English 
counties  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  so 
hjippens  that  between  the 
years  1G36  and  1693  we 
no  less  than  seven  distinct  assessments  of  counties  for 
purposes.  From  these  we  can  judge  of  their  relative 
wealth,  and  of  their  alternations  in  prosperity.  Middlesex, 
including  London,  is  far  at  the  head  of  each  list.  Thus,  in 
(he  ship-money  valuation  of  IfiSti,  every  eight  acres  pay  £1, 
whilst  in  Hertfordshire,  the  next  ri(;hest  county  (in  proportion 
in  size),  the  proportion  is  ninety-seven  acres  to  £1.  Hertford- 
shire sinks  from  the  second  place  in  1636  to  the  fifth  in  1641, 
164!),  and  1660,  but  rises  again  to  the  fourth  place  in  1672, 
and  the  third  in  1693.  Bedfordshire  is  the  third  in  1636,  twelfth 
in  1641,  third  again  in  1()60,  and  fifth  in  1693.  Buckhigham- 
shire  fluctuates  almost  in  the  same  way.  Surrey  rises  from  the 
eighteenth  place  in  1636  to  second  in  1693.     Northamptonshire 
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sinks  ill  tlic  saiiir  tiiiu'  from  tlio  lil'iii  to  the  cK'Vcntii  jilaoe. 
Berkshire  stands  sixth  in  IidiIi  l(i;>()  ami  l(i!):!.  These  seven 
eonnties  may,  tlieretore,  be  regarded  as  tlie  wealiiiiest  in  l']nij;land 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  If  we  exciiiide  Middlesex,  we  tinil 
the  other  six  form  (with  Oxfordshire)  an  alnidsi  cnmpael 
agrieuhural  distriet  lying  north  of  the  Thames.  Oxfordshire 
had.  for  some  reason,  declined.  It  had  stood  second  in  1. ")():}, 
and  was  seventh  in  16!)3,  but  in  l(i8G  it  had  sunk  as  low  as 
seventeenth.  Turning  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we  tind 
Cumberland  the  poorest  county  in  all  the  seven  assessments. 
Durham,  Westmoreland,  Northumberland,  and  Laneashire  are 
the  next  poorest,  but  their  relative  positions  llucluate.  \urk- 
shire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire  come  in  turns  in  the  next  lowest 
place.  Thus  the  eight  pooi'est  counties  include  the  six  north  of 
the  Humber  and  the  Mersey,  and  two  of  the  next  most  northi^rly 
counties.  On  the  whole,  we  find  that  if  we  divide  England  iuio 
large  districts,  that  the  central  counties  are  richest  and  the 
northern  poorest.  The  east  and  south  of  Kngland  are  some- 
what richer  than  the  west. 


The  necessities  of  Charles  I.  led  to  innumerable  issues  of  nionc'V  R.  hughes 
in  various  parts  of  England.  A  complete  list  of  these  is  impos-  coinage, 
sible,  but  coins  from  Aberystwith,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Colchester, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Newark,  Oxford,  Pontefract.. 
Searboroiiofh.  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  and  York  have  been 
identified.  There  remains,  however,  a  considerable  nund)er  oi 
unknown  provenance.  Many  coins  were  made  in  castles  and 
towns  held  for  the  king  for  the  use  of  the  troops  on  the  solo 
authoritv  of  the  governors  for  the  time  being,  and  some  are 
believed  to  have  been  thus  issued  after  the  execution  at  White- 
hall. Most  of  the.se,  commonly  known  as  siege  pieces,  are  of 
poor  workmanship,  and  some  of  extraordinary  rudeness. 

During  the  same  period  the  Parlianu>nt  is  supposed  lein- 
porarily  to  have  coined  money  in  the  kings  mint.  l)Ut,as  it  came 
from  tire  king's  dies,  it  is  not  certainly  identifiable.  This  went 
on  till  the  execution  of  Charles,  after  which  the  Commonwealth 
took  the  coinage  regularly  in  hand.  New  dies  were  ordered 
from  the  excelient  artist  Thomas  Simon,  and  his  designs  were 
accepted.  These  corns  have  the  St.  George's  Cross  on  one  side, 
169 
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with  a  |i.ilni  aiid  laurel  branch,  with  tho  legend,  "the  Coiniuon- 
wealth  of  England,"  and  on  the  other  the  same  cross  in  a  shield 
leaning  against  another  shield  bearing  the  Irish  harp,  and  the 

legend  "  ttod  with  us."  The 
design  gave  rise  to  various 
Cavalier  jokes  about "  God  " 
and  "  the  Commonwealth" 
being  ou  different  sides, 
while  the  double  shield 
was  entitled  "  the  breeches 
of  the  Rump."  The  gold 
coins  issued  were  the  unite, 
the  double  crown,  and  the 
Britain  crown.  In  silver 
there  were  issued  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  sixpences,  half- 
groats,  pennies,  and  halfpence,  these  last  being  without  date  or 
mint  mark.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  1657,  a  proposal  was  made 
in  J'arliament  to  offer  Oliver  Cromwell  the  title  of  king,  and  in 
anticipation  of  his  assumption  of  that  style  some  twenty-shilling 
pieces,  or,  at  least,  patterns  of  these,  were  prepared.  They 
have  Cromwell's  head  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  crowned 
shield  of  arms.  The  legend  on  the  obverse  is  "  Olivar  D.G.R.P., 
Aug.  Sco.  ct  Hib."  The' 
Conmionwcalth's  effort 
was  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  design. 
They  tried  to  introduce 
the  improved  process 
of  the  mill-and-scrcw, 
na  worked  b}i)loudeau. 
They  invited  him  to 
England,  and  made  an 
4U  tempt  to  instill  him  at  the  mint,  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
native  moneyers  frustrated  the  efforts.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  Protector's  coins,  which  are  of  considerable  beauty, 
like  those  of  the  Connnon wealth  designed  by  Simon,  never 
seem  to  have  become  the  common  money  of  the  kingdom. 
At  least,  this  seems  the  natural  inference  from  their  rarity, 
and   from    the   fact   that    what    remain    are   in    too    excellent 
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preservation  to  have  liccn  ciniilaltMl.  ilnroovcr,  when  early 
in  diaries  II. 's  rcigii,  the  C'oiiiirumwealth  coins  were  dcnounoed, 
Oliver's  are  not  mentioned,  an  omission  hardly  explicalilr  if 
they  had  been  in  genei'al  circulation.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
uinler  the  Conmionwealth  a  colonial  currency  was  attempted. 
Silver  was  coined  in  New  Kiinland,  and  Lord  Baltimore,  as 
Lord  Proprietor  of  ilaryland.  struck  silver  and  copper,  with 
his  name   and    titles. 


T.  WHIT 
TAKER. 
Philosophy. 


Hobbe&'s 
Political 
Treatises. 


A  s'ri;i(;(;LE  like  that  of  the  Civil  Wars  gives  at  once  the 
occasion  and  the  opportunity  for  political  speculation.  The 
practical  questions  in  dispute  suggest  an  appeal  to  principles  as 
a  means  of  solving  them;  and  those  who  have  already  thought 
out  a  political  theory  see  the  chance  of  gettmg  it  realised  in 
action. 

Hobbes's  political  system  veiy  well  illustrates  this  interaction 
between  practice  on  the  one  side  and  the  idea.s  of  a  philosophical 
thinker  on  the  other.  It  was  e.ssentialh"  a  doctrine  worked  out 
])hilosopliical]y  from  a  certain  view  of  human  nature  :  but  in 
time  of  publication  and  in  tlie  special  form  it  took,  it  was 
determined  by  the  practical  struggle  .going  on  around,  in  l(i28, 
when  Holibes  published  his  translation  of  Thucydides,  his 
gcnieral  jiolitieal  bias  was  already  fixed ;  but  the  earliest  in- 
dependent expression  of  his  own  doctrine  was  in  1040,  when  he 
circulated  in  manuscript  his  treatise  on  "The  Elements  of  Law, 
Natural  and  Politic."  This  treatise  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  parts,  which  were  published  se]iarately  in  1  G.^O,  under  the 
titles  of  "Human  Nature,"  and  "De  Corpore  Politico."  Hobbes's 
earliest  published  political  work  was  the  "De  Cive  "(1042).  This 
is  a  systematic  treatise  in  Latin,  the  earlier  treatise  being  in 
English.  In  general  political  doctrine  there  is  little  ditference 
between  the  "  De  Corpore  Politico "  and  the  "  De  Cive,"  but 
Hobbes's  position  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  more 
developed  in  the  latter  work.  The  "  Leviathan,"  in  which 
Hobbes's  political  philosophy  i-eceived  its  most  elaborate 
expression,  was  published   in  Kiol. 

Hobbes's  political  system  is  based,  as  has  been  said,  on  his 
view  of  human  nature.  Men  are  by  nature,  according  to  Hobbes, 
in  a  state  of  war— that  is,  of  anarchy,  being  impelled  by  their 
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egoistic  impulses  to  contend  ;igainst  each  other  for  all  kinds  of 
advantages.  To  the  natural  reason  of  men  the  advantage  there 
would  he  to  each  if  certain  rules  of  justice  Avere  observed  is, 
indeed,  evident ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  these  can  only  be 
observed  in  a  state  of  peace.  The  dictate  of  natural  reason 
accordingl}'  is  to  escape  I'roui  the  state  of  war  and  establish 
articles  of  peace.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  institution  of  a 
Connnon wealth  or  bndy  politic,  having  a  sovereign  power 
entitled  to  exercise  coercive  authority  over  its  uicinbers.  To  this 
sovereign  power  men  give  up  their  natural  rights  of  self-defence 
in  return  for  protection.  They  thus  contract  with  one  another 
to  obey  the  sovereign  power.  This  may  l)e  either  one  man,  or  a 
few,  or  the  whole  people  assembled  at  stated  times,  the  form  of 
government  being  called  monarchy,  aristocrac}^  or  democracy  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  sovereign  power  in  the  Commonwealth, 
wherever  it  may  be  situated,  is  absolute.  The  dictate  at  once  of 
natural  law  and  of  self-intei'est  is  that  the  sovereign  slioidd  iiim 
at  the  safety  and  good  government  of  the  people:  under  the 
term  "safety"  being  understood  all  that  distinguishes  civili.sed 
life  from  the  savagery  of  the  state  of  nature.  Of  the  possible 
forms  of  government,  monarchy,  ac'cordiug  to  Hobbes,  is  to  be 
preferred  as  being  the  most  etfieieiit  in  action,  the  most  constant, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  just.  His  theory,  however,  he 
maintains,  is  applicable  to  all  forms  of  government. 

The  sovereign  power  in  the  State,  being  incapable  of  limi- 
tation, is  supreme  in  religious  as  in  civil  matters.  There  is  no 
right  in  any  curporation  of  ecclesiastics  to  set  up  a  "spiritual 
])ower"  independent  of  the  State.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
sovereign  power  in  the  State  to  determine  what  the  religion  of 
the  C'onunonwealth  shall  be.  An  ecclesiastical  power  must  not 
be  allowed  to  rise  up  to  disturb  the  civil  obedience  that  is 
necessary  for  social  welfare.  The  thought  of  the  individual 
subject  is  free,  since  mental  assent  cannot  be  comman<led. 
What  the  sovereign  can  exact-  is  only  outward  conformity.  This 
ought  always  to  be  given,  positively  if  possible,  but  in  any  case 
negatively — that  is,  up  to  the  point  of  abstinence  from  resistance. 
Fiimer.  With  Hobbes's  politic^al  doctrine  may  be  compared  and  con- 

trasted that  of  Sir  Robert  Fiimer,  who  published  "  Observations 
upon  Mr.  Hobbes's  'Leviathan,'"  in  1U52.  The  "  Patriarcha," 
his  systematic  treatise,  to  which  Locke  afterwards  replied,  was 
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not  imblislied  till  liiSO,  after  the  author's  death.  Fihncr  agrcos 
with  Hobbes  that  ihu  sovereign  power  is  absohite,  but  contests 
his  view  of  the  basis  of  sovereign  rights.  Accordmg  to  Fihner, 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  are  in  no  sense  to  be  doriv(Ml  from  a 
grant  of  the  people.  There  is  always  some  jicrson  wlm  is,  ii\- 
right  of  hereditaiT  de.scent,  the  ruler  of  the  (Niuiiiimiit v.  The 
right  of  the  monarch  is  derived  from  the  right  divinely  conferred 
on  Adam,  the  first  patriarch,  and  is  at  once  absolute  arid  in- 
ahenable.  It  can  only  be  hmited  by  the  monarch  himself  and 
every  limitation  is  valid  only  so  long  as  by  his  sovereign  will  he 
continues  to  allow  it.  The  difference  of  Hobbes's  political  doc- 
trine from  Fihner's  is  obvions;  and,  in  i'act,  the  hostility  to 
Hobbes  came  not  least  from  the  "divine  right"  Koyalists. 

Among  the  Republican  speculations  of  the  period  is  II ai-  Harring- 
rington's  "  Oceana  "  (1656).  It  was  seized  wlicn  passing  thi'ough  °"' 
the  press.  Afterwards  the  copy  was  restored  to  the  author,  and 
tinallv  it  was  dedicated  to  Cromwell.  Accordinir  to  Harrington's 
scheme,  the  determining  clement  of  political  power  is  to  be 
property,  especially  in  land.  There  is  to  be  an  agrarian  law 
limiting  the  amoimt  of  landed  property  to  be  held  b}'  any  par- 
ticular person.  A  third  part  of  the  executive  is  to  be  voted 
out  by  ballot  every  three  years,  and  is  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
re-elected  for  three  years ;  a  characteristic  aim  of  Harrington's 
system  being  to  prevent  the  executive  power  from  remaining 
long  in  the  same  hands.  Harrington,  though  urging  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  "  Leviathan,"  expresses  great  admiration 
lor  Hobbes,  and  proclaims  himself  a  follower  of  the  "new 
lights ''  of  his  philosophical  treatises 

Milton's  part  in  the  controversies  of  the  time  is  dealt  with  Milton 
elsewhere  (p.  o!l!l),  but  reference  can  scarcely  be  omitted  imder 
the  present  head.  Though  he  appeals  to  theological  authorit\' 
on  occasion,  as  well  as  to  Biblical  ])recedent,  Milton's  doctrine 
was  essentially  political  republicanism  of  the  classical  tyi)e.  It 
is  not  less  incompatible  with  the  theocratic  ideal  of  the  Presb}'- 
terians  than  with  the  Church  and  State  doctrine  of  Anglican 
divines. 

The  earliest  English  philosopher  of   the   ijcriod    is    Ivlward   Meta- 
Herbert  (1.5<S2-1G4S),   created    liaron    Herbert    of   Clun-lnu-y    in 
1629.     He   is   generally   regarded   as   the    founder   of    English 
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Deism.  Jn  pure  pliilosophy  lie  i.s  a  pn-ciirsor  of  the  "comuion- 
sense  school."  The  two  sides  of  his  thought  are  not  unconnected. 
Knowledge  is  explained  by  him  as  due  to  conformity  between 
mental  faculty  and  object  of  thought.  The  possibility  of  know- 
ledge depends  on  the  possession  by  the  human  mind  of  certain 
"  common  notions,"  which  are  innate  and  not  derived  from 
experience.  In  his  actual  investigation  of  these  he  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  the  ciuestion  of  religious  truth.  The  essential 
principles  of  religion  are  attainable  by  the  "  connuon  notions," 
and  are,  according  to  Herbert:  (f)  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being;  (-2)  that  this  Deity  ought  to  be  worshipped;  (3)  that 
virtue  conibineil  wirli  piety  is  the  chief  part  of  divine  worship; 

(4)  that  men  should  repent  of  their  sins  and  turn  from  them: 

(5)  that  reward  and  punishment  follow  from  the  goodness  and 
justice  of  God,  both  in  this  life  and  after  it.  These  articles 
foruHHl  the  jjrimitive  religion  before  the  people  "gave  ear  to  the 
covetous  and  crafty  sacerdotal  order."     Herbert's  principal  work, 

■  Dc  \'eritate"  (Pans,  l(j24),  has  been  translated  into  French, 
but  never  into  English.  This  contains  his  genei-al  philosophy. 
The  "Do  Keligione  Gentilium "  (London,  1(J45)  is  an  essay 
towards  a  theory  of  comparative  religion.  Beneath  all  religions 
Herbert  finds  that  the  five  great  articles  are  recognised.  Poly- 
theism is  a  corruption  of  the  pure  primitive  religion,  and  was 
elaborated  by  priests. 

Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbnry  (1.58S-l(i79)  was  a  friend 
as  well  as  a  contemjjorary  of  Herbert.  He  was  also  personally 
accpiainted  with  Bacon.  From  neither  of  these  philosophers, 
however,  did  he  derive  his  own  {ohilosophic  impulse.  Herbert  is 
a  representative  of  the  opposite  type  of  philosophic  thinking, 
Hobbes  deriving  knowledge  from  experience,  not  from  a  priori 
principles.  With  Bacon  it  was  the  custom  of  historians  till 
lately  to  connect  him  ;  both  being  representatives  of  the  English 
"  empirical "  school ;  but,  according  to  recent  authorities,  no 
influence  can  be  traced  from  Bacon  on  Hobbes's  method.  Hobbes 
was  thus  not  a  disciple  of  Bacon :  just  as  Locke  was  not  a 
disciple  of  Hobbes.  Bacon  and  Hobbes  both  made  an  in- 
dependent start  in  philosophy  :  and  Locke  got  his  impulse  not 
from  Hobbes,  but  from  Descartes.  With  Herbert,  Hobbes  had 
in  connnon  religious  rationalism,  though  not  general  philosophic 
principles.     Li  the  third  book  of  "  Leviathan,"  entitled  •'  Of  a 
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(.'hristiim  C'oiiiininiwralli,"  IliMical  ducuiiuMils  are  siiliiiiii  I  ril  [o 
a  scrutiny  tendiiif;'  to  slmw  ilir  coiiipusite  rliaracter  iiiid  llie  late 
ori<;-iii  of  inanv  of  fluMii.  And,  in  seekinij;  to  dctcriiiinc  what 
shall  be  the  religion  oi'  tlie  Stale,  llobbes  aims  at  a  rechietion  of 
dogmas  to  the  fewest  and  simplest  possible.  To  thesi?  onl\'  will 
a  wise  sovereign  retpiire  assent.  Such  a  simplified  Christian 
religion,  according  to  Kolibes,  is  sufficient — a  conclusion  evi- 
dently very  like  Herbert's,  though  arrived  at  by  a  dilVcrent  way. 


TiioMA.s   iiounr.s,   uy  .juiix  .miciiaix  wnuaiT 

(NiitioiKd  rm-tmll  Cnllern.) 

Hobbes's  political  doctrine  (already  sketched  out)  is  conceived 
by  him  as  the  culminating  ]3art  of  a  s}stem  of  philosophy. 
After  a  number  of  abstract  logical,  geometrical,  and  mechanical 
considerations,  he  purposed  to  deal  first  with  Body,  which,  in  his 
philosophical  system,  is  the  true  reality;  then  with  IMan  as  an 
individual  organism,  and  with  his  mental  powers;  lastly,  with 
Political  Society  or  Connnon wealth,  "  that  great  Leviathan— or 
rather,  to  speak  more  reverently,  that  mortal  god — to  wliicli  we 
owe,  under  the  immortal  (Jod,   our  peace  and  defence."     This 
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WHS  I  111'  plan  of  the  series  of  systematic  treatises  which  he 
iirojected.  They  were  to  be  in  all  three,  and  were  to  treat  of 
"  Body,"  of  "  Man,"  and  of  "The  Citizen. "  'J'he  work  "De  Cive," 
which  appeared  in  l(i42,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  "De 
Corpore"  appeared  in  1 1)55,  the  "De  Homine"  in  1658.  Hobbes's 
systematic  plan  hail  iiccn  interrupted  by  the  treatises  he  had 
written  with  a  direct  view  to  the  political  crisis.  These  last, 
especially  the  "  Leviathan,"  form  his  greatest  and  most  dis- 
tinctive work.  His  construction  of  a  complete  system  of 
philosophy  has  been  less  influential  historically ;  yet  this  also 
is  a  very  distinctive  achievement  in  English  thought,  and,  if 
it  did  not  influence,  yet  iinticipated  the  direction  of  "scientific 
philosophy,"  both  English  and  Continental,  during  the  nine- 
teenth centnr}-. 

}li)libes's  starting-point  for  philosophy  in  general  was  from 
the  scientific  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and 
Harvey.  These  furnished  him  with  his  mechanical  conception 
of  nature.  With  his  naturalism,  carried  out  to  philosophic 
completeness,  he  seeks  to  connect  his  doctrines  of  man  and 
society.  These  last,  however,  he  regards  as  capable  of  indepen- 
dent proof  by  direct  psycliulogical  observation  and  deduction ; 
in  fact,  it  was  b}'  this  method  that  he  had  arrived  at  them,  and 
not  by  direct  deduction  from  mechanical  principles.  His 
awiuaintance  with  the  "mechanical  philosophy"  came  late  in 
life.  It  was  not  till  souie  time  between  1G2U  and  1G;31  that  he 
first  looked  into  Euclid.  The  result  was  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
Hobbes's  geometrical  method  of  demonstration.  Through  the  stinudus 
of  the  scientific  circles  ho  frequented  on  the  Continent  he 
became  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  idea  of  explaining 
all  from  mechanical  causes  and  by  mathematical  demonstration, 
and  thus  was  led  to  com-eive  the  ambition  of  constructing  a 
system  of  jihilosophy  complete  from  base  to  sununit.  Philosophy, 
witli  Hobbes,  included  s])ecial  science,  as  with  the  older  philo- 
sophers. His  object  was  to  get  correct  ju'inciples  as  regards  the 
whole,  anil  then  to  work  out  the  details  from  these.  Though 
taking  experience  for  the  source  of  all  knowledafe,  Hobbes  had 
not  the  notion  of  physical  science  as  a  pursuit  capable  of 
advancement  through  the  work  of  specialists  who  ignore  philo- 
sophical considerations.  His  view  was  that  the  men  of  science 
— as,  for  example,  the   founders  of  the  Royal  Society- — would 
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o(i  wrdiiL;'  it'  they  iliil  imt  bruin  wiih  sellKd  iiliilosopliical 
princiiilcs.  Kxperience,  of  course,  has  not  continncd  this  view. 
Science  and  philosophy  have  had  to  become  separate  ])in-- 
suits.  Neither  Hobbes's  treatise,  "  I )e  Corpore,"  nor  Descartes' 
'■  Principia"  has  been  able  to  niaiuiaiu  itseU'  as  a  synthesis  of 
physical  principles. 

Apart  from  political  theor\-,  it  is  in  |isychi)loL^y  iliat  IJnlibes's 
actual  achievement  is  greatest.  His  \ieu-  of  iuniian  nature  is, 
indeed,  incomplete,  but  within  his  ran^e  no  one  has  done  more 
tinished  work.  Two  questions  dealt  with  by  him  may  be 
selected  for  special  mention — the  question  of  nominaHsm,  or 
the  relation  between  speech  and  thought,  and  I  he  (]iiesii(in  of 
the  liberty  or  necessity  of  human  volitions. 

Hobbes  may  be  regarded  as  thefathei-of  modern  nominalism.  Hobbes 
The  modern  question  of  nonnnalism  difters  from  that  which  inaiism. 
was  agitated  in  the  medieval  schools,  iledieval  nominalism  was 
a  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  reality  (Vol.  1.,  p.  4S4).  Are  all 
real  existences  individual,  or  do  we,  in  o;eneralisin</,  make  iiro- 
positions  about  real  "universals"  corresponding  to  class-names 
as  individuals  correspond  to  proper  names  ?  Does  a  real 
"humanity,"  for  example,  e.vist  in  or  a]iart  from  individual  naai, 
or  is  humanity  sim}>l\'  a  name  by  which  we  indicate  that  men 
reseinble  one  another  in  certain  respects  ?  According  to  the 
medieval  nominalists,  generalising  is  simply  a  mental  ]jrocess 
in  which,  by  means  of  a  name,  we  liring  together  the  individual 
members  of  a  class.  All  the  realit)'  there  is  in  the  case  outside 
the  generalising  mind  is  the  sum  of  individuals.  The  question 
taken  up  bv  modern  nominalism  is  not  metaphysical  or  logical, 
but  p.sychologi<-al.  \Vliat  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  mental 
process  involved  in  thinking  ?  According  to  Hobbes,  since 
thought  has  its  beginning  in  sense,  the  means  of  going  beyond 
sense  nuist  be  furnished  b}'  sense  itself.  A  word  is  a  particular 
sensible  sign  that  comes  to  stand  for  other  objects  of  sense. 
By  means  of  it,  we  maintain  constancy  in  our  minds  amid 
I  he  Huct  nations  of  sen.se  and  imagination.  A  word  is  a  sign 
that  calls  up  at  will  ideas  like  those  we  have  had  before,  it 
ifi  also  a  means  of  communication:  the  .same  .sound,  when  it 
is  agreed  on,  serving  to  call  up  like  ideas  in  different  men's 
minds.  Having  constituted  language,  men  can  proceed  to 
reason  about  the  things  to  which  names  have  been  given,  and 
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tliiis  ciin  attain  to  <,'eneral  trutlis  such  as  sense  by  itself,  without 
the  means  that  language  furnishes,  cannot  give. 

iliibbcs  is  not  only  the  first  of  modern  nominalists,  but 
also  the  first  of  modern  psychological  determinists.  On  psycho- 
logical grounds,  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  an  undetermined 
free  will.  (liven  the  same  jnental  causes  in  the  process  of 
deliberating,  the  same  effetit  in  the  act  of  volition  nuist  always 
result.  The  proper  meaning  of  "  liberty  "  is  the  power  to  do 
what  we  will  if  there  is  no  external  obstacle.  Liberty  in  this 
sense  involves  no  power  to  will  otherwise  than  as  psychological 
antecedents  determine.  Holibes's  position  on  this  subject  is 
most  fully  stated  in  his  "Questions  concerning  Liberty, 
Necessity,  and  Chance"  (]().5(j),  a  reply  to  Bishop  Bramhall, 
with  wiinin   be  bad   beciime  involved  in  controversy. 


T.  WHIT- 
TAKER. 
Natural 
Science: 
The  Royal 
Society. 


Tmk  great  (iveut  in  the  scii-ntitii'  history  of  this  period  is  the 
formation  of  wliat  was  afterwards  to  become  the  Royal  Society. 
hi  its  tirst  beginnings,  about  1645,  it  was  known  as  the  "  \x\- 
visible  College."  Before  the  Restoration  it  met  sometimes  in 
London,  sometimes  in  Oxford,  at  length  taking  up  its  quarters 
at  Gresham  Collo\ge.  In  KiGl  the  king  offered  to  become  one 
of  the  society.  A  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  in  1662. 
Tlie  records  of  the  society  begin  on  November  2.Sth,  KitiO.  Its 
aim  is  from  that  time  marked  out  as  the  f)romoting  of  "  rh3'sico- 
Mathematical  Experimental  Learning." 

Among  the  chief  founders  of  the  society  were  John 
Wilkins  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester),  John  Wallis,  Setli  Ward 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  Christopher  Wren,  and  Robert 
Boyle.  Both  Ward  and  Wallis  are  names  of  note  in  mathe- 
matics. Wallis  was  also  a  grammarian  and  a  losfician,  though 
his  mathematical  celebrity  is  greatest.  His  "  Arithmetica  In- 
finitornm"  (166.5)  contains  the  idea  of  the  integral  calculus. 
This  idea  appears  as  an  application  of  Cavalieri's  "  Geometry  of 
Indivisibles  "  (163.5),  and  helps  to  prepare  the  way  for  Newton. 
Wilkins  (born  in  1(114)  had  already  published  works  tending 
to  diffuse  the  Copeniiiau  astronomy. 

Another  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society  was  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  (p.  139),  who, 
however,  was  mostly  out  of  England    during  the   preparatory 
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jierioil.  His  can'or  was  one  of  ilic  hiunI  aclvruturoiis  nl'  the 
time.  W'itli  a  siroiiu-  interest  in  physics,  he  had  a  taste  also 
tor  pr.rsiiits  such  as  the  invention  of  new  cosmetics  (to  pre- 
serve liis  wife's  beauty),  of  a  "sympat.lietic  powder"  for  tlie 
cure  of  wounds  at   a  distance,  etc. 

One    fiimous    scientific    controversv   of    tlic    time    must    he 
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chronicled.  Hobhes.  in  his  ardoui-  lor  malbriiiatiral  sindy.  liad  Hobbes 
attempted  to  solve  some  of  its  traditional  cruces,  sueli  as  the  waiiis, 
squaring  of  iho  circle.  This  gave  an  ojiening  to  mathematicians 
like  Ward  and  Wallis,  b\-  assailing  liis  science,  lo  weaken  his 
philosophic  authority — an  end  which  on  oilier  grounds  ihey 
desired.  The  controver.sy  began  in  I(i."i4,  when  \\'ard  inci- 
di'utalh"    made    a     re[ily     to    some    of     JIoIiIk's's     attacks    on 
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uiiiv. ■laities.  Universiiies,  Ward  said,  were  no  longer  whal 
tli.-y  wi'i-c  in  Hobbcs's  youth,  and  Hobbes's  own  geometry,  when 
it  sl„>nld  iippcar,  would  be  better  understood  than  he  liked. 
Whtii  ilic"l»c  Corpiire"  came  out  in  1055,  a  chapter  devoted 
to  inntheuiatii  id  problems  served  as  the  point  of  attack.  Wallis 
now  i.ublishr.l  ids  •■  Elonchus  Geometriae  Hobbianae."  Replies 
and  n-joindfrs  lollowed.  A  new  dispute,  on  the  duplication 
of  the  cube,  began  in  Kiiil.  'riinu-li  in  this  controvers}%  so 
far  iis  it  was  mathcniaticai,  Wallis  was  able  to  dispose  of  every- 
tluug  that  llobbes  could  urge,  it  did  not  end  altogether  with 
advantage  to  himself.  Some  charges  he  made  against  Hobbes's 
pi.liliial  .'ouduct  were  refuted  with  effect,  and  retorted  against 
inmsch'  in  such  a  manner  as  to  silence  him  for  a  time.  Hobbes 
afterwards  (in  1060)  resumed  the  controversy,  which  did  not 
cca.sc  till  his  death. 


w.  H  Tni:  period  of  tiie  Civil  Wars  and  the  Commonwealth  was  I'ich 

RMiJious  '"  «>'i"ks  of  religious  interest.  While  the  tight  was  still  raging. 
Literature,  there  were  many  who  could  think  more  of  spiritual  than  of  carnal 
warfare.  The  gentle  recluses  of  Little  Gidding  (p.  40)  lived  on 
in  their  common  life  till  late  in  the  contest.  Bunyan  (p.  400) 
grew  up  full  111'  burning  thoughts,  yet  strangely  obUvious  of 
tlie  strife  around  him.  His  career  at  this  time  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  life  of  religious  men  in  the  country  districts. 
HiiMself  thoroughly  opjjosed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
and  with  his  whole  soul  full  of  religious  interests,  he  has  left 
scarcely  the  smallest  clue  to  his  opinion  on  the  political  crisis. 
He  fouglit  in  the  war,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  took  very  little 
interest  in  the  cause,  so  lightly  did  the  gravest  political  ques- 
tions affect  him.  Religion  would  not  induce  such  men  as  he 
was  to  stand  out  against  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
"Eikon  ']')^;  most  important  in  its  hitluence  of  all  the  books  brought 

out  (lurmg  the  period  oi  the  Church s  proscription  was  un- 
(piestiouably  the  "  Eik(m  liasilike,"  a  "portraiture  of  his  Sacred 
Majesty  in  his  sutferings."  I'robably  the  work  of  Dr.  Gauden, 
one  of  Charles's  chaplains,  it  expressed  with  extraoi'dinary 
fidelity,  and  at  the  same  time  idealised  with  masterly  art,  the 
feelings  that  had  moved  the  king  when  his  conscience  spoke 
most  clearly.     The  love  (jf  his  people  and  the  love  of  God,  the 
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Steadfast  (lelcriniiiation  not  to  iiii|iair  liis  own  jirtTuyative  or 
imiK'ril  the  fabric  of  the  I'hun-h,  personal  aliasenient  and  moral 
t;'randL'ur,  these  were  interwoven  with  rare  dehcaey  and  insii^ht. 
>i'o  l)ook  had  ever  been  so  popidar.  1 1  was  impossible  to  sup- 
press it  :  equally  impossible  to  answer  it.  Korty-sevi-n  editions 
of  it  were  soon  exhausted  :  and  if  it  containetl  arijunients  for 
kino'ship,  it  eontained  ten  limes  as  man\'   indn'cetly  for  Anglic- 


KixG   ciiAiiLKs   Tin;   mai;tvu. 
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anism  and  the  system  of  Laud.  The  horror  and  pity  which  it 
evoked  made  Charles  a  saint  and  Land  a  martyr,  and  enlisted 
all  the  sentiment  of  the  age  on  the  side  of  the  monarchy  and 
tlie  Church. 

l\Iilton  alone  coidd  re[)lv  t(.>  it.  and  his  '■  Kikoiioklastes  "  was 
but  a  poor  answer.  It  was  of  no  use  to  retort  ])oint  by  poiiu 
against  the  piteous  meditations  of  the  imprisoned  king  :  ])athos 
is  not  answered  by  invective,  and  the  vulgar  railing  of  the 
great  poet  was  forgotten,  as  it  deserved  to  be.     It   was  a  ])oor 


Milton's 

Reply. 
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case  wliicli  sought  defence  ia  an  attack  on  tlir  dead  king  for 
adapting  to  his  own  use  a  prayer  out  of  Si(hiey's  •'  Arcadia," 
j-et  Miltou,  in  his  reply  to  the  Dutch  Salmasius,  whose  "  De- 
fensio  regia  pro  t'arolo  I."  was  an  evidence  of  the  attitude  of 
the  learned  tin-oughout  Kurope,  could  not  refrain  from  using 
that  unworthy  woajwn.  "  He  certain]}-,"  wrote  the  poet,  "  whose 
mind  could  serve  him  to  seek  a  Christian  prayer  out  of  a  Pagan 
legend  and  assume  it  for  his  own,  might  gather  up  the  rest 
tiod  knows  whence."  The  controversy  with  Salmasius,  which 
grew  up  naturally  i'rom  liio  extraordinary  popularity  of  the 
"  Eikon  Basilike,"  Avas  the  occasion  of  the  best  literar}-  defence 
which  the  Commonwealth  received.  "Defensio  pro  Fopudo 
Anglicano'"  was  the  plea  which  Milton  put  forth  after  months 
of  strenuous  work  in  the  cause  of  duty,  and  at  the  cost  of  his 
e^'es.  In  this  book  he  tracked  his  opponent  through  the  Bible 
and  the  classics,  Rabbini(;al  literature  and  medieval  theology, 
chapter  by  chapter,  till  he  had  met  him,  as  he  conceived,  on 
every  point.  The  "Defence"  is  not  wanting  in  powerful  ex- 
pression, as  indeed,  being  Milton's,  it  could  hardly  be;  but  it 
bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  obvious  signs  of  a  work  written  to 
order.  It  has  no  complete  study  of  government  or  scheme  of 
political  philosoph}^  It  is  a  robust,  but  not  profound  or  con- 
vincing, answer  to  a  powerful  attack.  Politics  were  merged  in 
personalities,  and  most  men  must  needs  admit  that  it  was  an 
ill  cause  that  was  driven  to  accuse  Charles  I.  of  poisoning  his 
father,  and  to  twit  Salmasius  with  being  governed  by  his  wife. 

At  such  a  troubled  time  literature  could  not  thrive.  Men 
for  the  most  part  read,  and  ivpiiblislicd,  the  writings  of  the 
previous  decades.  Laud's  sermons  wcn^  issued  when  his  opinions 
dulling-  were  proscribed,  and  the  lessons  of  Cliillingworth  were  sinking 
"'"•*''  into  men's  minds,  even  when  Puritanism  was  sternest  in  con- 
demning his  opinions.  "  The  Religion  of  Protestants  "  had  been 
published  in  KiST  (p.  135),  and  for  the  next  ten  years  it  did  not 
cease  to  excite  constant,  and  often  angry,  comment.  Its  author, 
who  died  in  1644,  was  Laud's  godson,  and  had  been  at  one  time 
his  constant  correspondent  ii-om  Oxford.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  "  ever  memorable  John  Hales,"  of  Gilbert  Sheldon,  and  of 
the  exquisite  Lucius  Carey,  who  was  at  home  among  theologians 
like  those  who  gathered  round  him  at  Great  Tew,  froni  tiie 
neighbouring    university-,    no   less    than   with   wits    like    Ben 
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Joiison  and  Surkling.  In  I  lir  liicrary  and  critical  Oxt'urd  nf  iii.s 
day.  Cliillingworlirs  unsettled  cijiinions  not.  unnatnrallv  led  him 
h\  reaction  to  Rome,  and  rlieii,  allera  year  at  I'oiiaw  liaek  aL;ain 
into  the  iMipjlish  Church,  as  the  most  tolerant  expression  of  those 
truths  of  L'hristianity  which  still  s(X'ined  to  him  to  he  essential, 
llul  li(^  never  ceased  to  be  an  independent  thinker,  and  as  smdi 
he  was  made  at  home  in  the  JMi^lisii  Church  by  Ijaud  and  his 
iollowers.  His  great  book  was  a  stroii;;'  ])lea  for  liber(\'.  \Vhil(> 
it  made  a  strong  protest  against  the  all-embraeiiiL;'  dogmatism  ot 
Rome,  and  accepted  the 
"  religion  of  Protestants  ''  as 
exemplified  in  tlie  English 
('hurch  as  a  "  safe  way  of 
salvation,"  it  was  content  to 
accept  the  guidance  of  a, 
free  and  rational  inquivv, 
which,  though  it  might  lead 
to  some  errors,  was  strong  in 
the  sanction  of  intellectual 
honesty,  and  the  absence  of 
exclusive  and  narrowing  de- 
finitions. It  was  the  woric 
of  an  academic  thinker  not 
very  intimately  in  touch 
with  the  jiroblems  of  life, 
but  it  had  that  force  of 
initiation  which  belongs  not 
infrequently  to  scholastic 
speculation.  Its  free  and  rational 
vVui^licanism,  and  started  philosophic  mt|iiii'y  on  a  fruithil  (piest. 
Chillingworth,  the  friend  of  Laud  and  Falkland,  was  yet  the  fore- 
runner of  eighteenth-century  philosophers,  who  folio wtnl  his 
principles  into  far  wider  regions  of  thought.  His  career  afibrds 
a  characteristic  example  of  the  attitude  of  the  I'cligious  jiarticsot 
the  day.  To  the  Romanists,  of  course,  lie  was  little  better  than 
an  apostate  and  an  infidel,  for  ho  could  not  aocejit  tin;  wide 
claims  which  they  made  for  tlunr  teaching  as  fmidamental.  To 
the  Anglicans  he  was  acceptable  bccau.se  ho  believed  that  "  tiie 
doctrine  of  the  (Jhurch  of  P]ngland  is  pm-e  and  orthodox,  and 
tliat  there  is  no  error  in  it  which  may  necessitate  or  warrant  any 
170 
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,n,m  to  disturb  the  peace  or  renounce  the  conunTmion  of  it."     To 
the  PuriUin  he  was  intolerable. 

It  was  natural  m  such  a  time  of  strife  that  theology  should 
share   also   in    the  contentions   of  the  day.     Thus  writers,  not 
themselves  polemiciil  in  the  .-ast  of  their  thoughts,  turned  at 
times  into  warfare  with  ini.llectual  foes.     Such  were  Ussher,  the 
scholar;    Fuller,    the    humorist    and    antiquary;    and     Jeremy 
Taylor  the  master  of  a  characterislic  and  beautiful  English  style. 
ArchbLhop  James' Ussher,  born  in    15S()   ai    Dublin,  was  a  controversialist 
""""•        from   his  youth.      Commended    to  the   king  by  his   studies  in 
Church  History,  bv  his  Calvinism,  and  by  his  preparation  of  the 
Irish   Articles,   which    were,    with    but    little    alteration,    those 
Lambeth  Articles  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  which  the  Church  of 
Enu'land  had  never  accepted,  in  1G20  he  became  Bishop  of  Meath, 
in  ""lti24    Aivlibishop    of    Armagh.     Alterwards,    when    he    was 
driven    thence    by   the    Irish   rebellion,    Charles  gave    him    the 
bishopric  of  Carlisle.     He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  a  toleration  of 
the  Romanists,  but  lie  look  a  scholar's  interest  in  the  past  history 
of  the  Irish  Church.     He  also  assisted  Laud  in  his  endeavours  to 
procure  reasonable  subsistence  for  the  Irish  clergy.     As  a  scholar 
he  was  famous  for  his  studies  in   the  languages  of  the  East.     He 
was   strongly    op[)oscd    to    the    Arminianism    of   Laud  and  his 
followers,  but  he  was  a  convinced  king's  man.      His  treatise  on 
"  The  I'ower  of  the  Prince  and  Obedience  of  the  Subject "  was 
clear  in  its  inculcation,  within  reasonable  limits,  of  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience.     His  honestv   and  simplicity   made    him 
trusted  by  men  of  all  parties.     Chai-les  sought  his  advice  at  that 
crisis  of  his  own  life,  the  question  of  Straftbrd's  condemnation, 
though   he  did  not  accept  his  honourable  protest  against  the 
sentence,  and,  later  on,  summoned  him  to  his  assistance  in  the 
negotiations  connected  with  the  Treaty  of  Newport.     His  scheme 
for  a  moderated  Episcopacy,  by  which  the  bisho]is  were  to  be  re- 
stricted to  their  spiritual   powers,  and   to  act  in  other  matters 
under  the  advice  of  synods,  was  long  discussed :    and    it    was 
thought  that  Cromwell  at  one  time  had  sympathy  \\itli  it.     To 
Tssher  the  Protector  promised  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to 
the  clerg}'  of  the  (/hurch,   a  promise  which  he  soon  revoked. 
The    good    Archbishop    died    in    1656,   four   years   before    the 
Restoration  which  he  had  predicted.     His  mildness  of  disposition, 
and  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  defects  of  all  parties  ^vhich  belongs 
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to  tho  student,  |n'cvented  his  exercising  the  influence  which  his 
talents  would  iiave  warranted.  It  is  as  a  si'lnijar  that  he  is 
remeuibered,  ami  it  is  in  that  llial  he  is  linkrd  lu  the  leaders  of 
the  Caroline  C'hurt'h.  Men  of  botii  [)arties  turned  IVoni  the 
tiunnoil  of  war  and  of  political  change  to  talk  of  l'ssher"s 
manuscripts,  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Samaritan  I'eutateurh,  and 
the  Syriae   versiiiu,   of  the   history   of  Kpisronai'w    and    of  the 


THOMAS     FULLER. 

(,Dy  permission  of  the  r.lght  Iloa.  Lord  Filzluirdingi:) 

lo-natian  letters.      Literaluiv,  indeed,  in   him   as  in   many  olhrrs   Ttomaa 

'.,,..  ,,-,■,  1  .■  1  •         Fuller, 

ot   the  kings  party,  prevented   the  nit  luitween  the  men  ot  kuig 

and   Parliament   being  very  deep  or  lasting. 

Thomas  Fuller  was  a  man  of  another  mould.     "  A  pleasant, 

facetious    person"   was    he,    "and    a    hovus   soinus,"    a  scholar, 

certainly,    and    student,    and    as    a    parish    ]iriest    beloved    and 

respected,  but  most  of  all   renowned  as  a,   himiorist.  as  a  (piaint 

sayer  of  curious  matters,  and  one  who   lightened  the  gravity  of 

his  subject  by  the  smartness  of  his  wit.     Fuller  w;us  one  of  the 
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many  EiifflishiiR'n  of  the  day  who  could  not  wholly  iiy;rvc  widi 
eitiicr  parlv,  who  detosted  what  seemed  to  them  the  hyjioerisy  oi 
rtiritanisin,  but  deplored  the  licence  of  the  king's  sup]:iorteis  ; 
and,  like  many  who  thought  with  him,  he  chose  the  Royalist 
side  when  he  had  to  make  choice  to  whom  he  would  adhere. 
But  it  is  as  a  writer  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered.  In  a  "  Pisgah 
Sight  of  Palestine"  (1650)  he  contrived  to  discern  the  topography 
of  the  II0I3'  Land  with  a  vivacity  and  an  acuteness  which  nmst 
have  been  a  relief  to  the  Puritan  teachings  among  which  his 
book  ha<l  to  make  its  way.  The  "  Holy  War  "  (the  Crusades), 
the  '■  Holy  State,"  the  "Worthies  of  Gr(>at  Britain,"  are  all  books 
which  his  contemporaries  read  with  delight,  and  which  cannot 
lose  their  cliarm.  He  died  in  fUtil,  when  the  Restoration  liad 
given  him  prcuuise  of  preferment,  crying  "for  his  pen  and  ink  to 
the  last."  No  man  of  his  times  was  more  witty  or  more  popular 
for  liis  wit.  lulition  after  edition  of  Iiis  books  was  issued  even 
during  the  days  when  it  was  dangerous  to  write  of  the  Church's 
doings.  No  onc!  could  tell  a  story  as  he  could,  yet  no  one  was  .so 
free  from  bitterness.  His  sharpness  and,  indeed,  much  of  his 
humour  too,  lay  upon  the  surface.  He  sought,  and  he  achieved, 
the  praise  of  being  a  moderate  man,  and,  though  he  did  not 
escape  slander,  he  was  secure  in  the  affections  of  his  readers. 
"  No  stationer  ever  lost  by  me,"  he  said.  He  was,  in  fact, 
uncjuestionably  the  most  popular  of  all  tlie  writers  of  his  day. 
From  him  and  such  as  he  men  learned  that  the  Church  was  a 
larger  home  than  Puritanism. 
Jeremy  Next,  perhaps,  to  Fuller,  in  the  breadth  of  his  appeal  and  his 

])0])idarity,  stood  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  whom  Archbishop  Laud 
procured  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls'.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
defence  of  the  Chin-ch  system,  met  assailants  f)y  treatises  on 
P]piscopacy,  on  extemporary  prayer,  by  pleas  for  freedom  of 
conscience  and  arguments  on  behalf  of  historic  order  and 
traditional  liturgies.  During  the  Interregnum  he  found  refuge 
with  Lord  Conway  in  Ireland.  At  the  Restoration  he  became 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  a  little  later  of  Dromore  also. 
He  was  an  exemplary  bishop,  as  he  had  been  a  worthy  priest. 
As  a  man  ot  learning  and  a  wit  he  stood  amouff  the  first  of  his 
age :  and  his  beauty  and  sweetness  of  disposition  made  him  at 
least  as  much  beloved  as  he  was  admired. 

Few  theologians  have  left  more  mark  on  English  religion 
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than  .Tereniy  Taylor.  His  seniioiis  combine  many  of  the  merits 
„f  Aiulrcwes  aiid  of  William  Law.  They  are  extraordinarily 
fertile  in  conceit  and  in  appropriate  illnstration,  they  are  search- 
in.r  and  intimate  in  their  application,  and  removed  from  all 
polsibilily  of  didness  by  their  sparkling-  and  abnndantimagmii- 
lioiL  His  controversial  writings  are  less  easy,  bnt  their  style  is 
vigorous.  His  "  Dnctor  Dnbitantium"  is  almost  the  only  treatise 
on"  casnistry  written  by  an  English  Cbnrchman,  and  it  has    all 
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the  lionesty,  and  more  than  the  skill,  that  might  l)e  expected. 
Books  such  as  these  belong  to  the  armoury  of  the  theologians, 
but  the  prayers  of  the  "Golden  Grove"  and  the  admonitions  ot 
'■  Holy  Living"  and  "  Holy  Dying  "  belong  by  right  to  every  man 
that  can  appreciate  either  literature  or  religion.  Certainly  no 
religious  works  in  English  possess  the  same  rare  combination  of 
merits,  and  none  have  more  powerfully  affected  English  life. 
The  acute  insight  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  hinnan  nature 
which    they   .show    on    every    page   are    only    equalled    by    the 
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UKU-vellons  imatjiiuition  wliich  illiimiiiiitV.s  the  style  as  well  as 
the  luattcr.  Of  all  Kin^lisli  prosi'-wrilcrs,  Joroiny  Ta3-lor  is  the 
richest.  He  takes  his  ilhistrations  \'vin\i  \h<-  iimst  i'(>C()iKlite 
sources,  and  employs  thcin  in  the  most  uncxjicricd  moments; 
and  the  effect  is  indescribably  quaint  and  gorgeous.  ( 'ould  any- 
one have  expected,  when  reading  of  the  care  of  the  beloved  dead 
and  of  the  grief  of  the  surviving  kin,  to  be  met  liy  the  story  of 
the  "Ephesian  woman  that  the  soldier  told  of  in  Pctroniiis"  ? 
And  yet  its  appositeness  overcomes  the  incongruity.  He  is  as 
happy  in  speaking  of  marriage  as  of  death  ;  there  are  few  more 
delightful  studies   than   "  The   Marriage   Ring." 

Jeremy  Taylor  hnked  the  school  of  Laud  in  ibr  triniii|ili.iiii. 
Church  of  the  Restoration.  Hannnond,  a,  writer  whose  beautiful 
soul  shines  through  the  solemn  gravity  of  his  style,  died  before 
King  Charles  had  his  own  again.  Sanderson,  scholar  and 
theologian,  hved  to  rule  wisely  the  great  diocese  of  bineoin. 
Men  such  as  these  appealed  to  the  intelligenei^  ami  respect 
of  the  whole  nation;  and  by  their  side,  from  ditVerent  origins 
and  with  very  different  bias,  stood  Bunyan  and  iiaxter.  It  is 
not  as  a,  theologian  that  we  admire  the  authoi-  of  the  "Pilgrim's 
Trogress";  but  for  his  power  of  telling  a  story,  his  imagination, 
and  his  sunple  faith  there  is  no  one  to  surpass  h'un  in  Knglish 
literature.  Bunyan  has  not  ceased  for  two  centuries  to  be  tla^ 
classic  of  the  people.  The  vigour  and  the  truth  of  his  delinea- 
tions of  character,  great  as  they  are,  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  his  extraordinary  realism  and  power  in  narrative.  A  son  of 
the  people,  he  knew  well  how  the  people  think,  and  he  knew 
how  to  arouse  their  imagination,  and  stir  their  blood,  and 
touch  their  heart. 

Baxter,  like  Bunyan  a  nonconformist,  was  a  man  of  another  Richard 
mould.  Born  of  a  family  of  decayed  gentlefolk,  his  early 
experience  of  the  immorality  and  neglect  among  the  clergy  led 
him  to  look  upon  ( 'luireh  principles  from  the  first  with  no 
exaggerated  fervour.  Yet,  in  spite  of  practical  diffic-ulties,  he 
remained  for  years  a  conformist,  and  ininisiered  as  a  devoted 
servant  of  the  English  (Jhurch.  He  w;is  a  voracious  reader  and 
an  acute  critic:  but  he  was,  most  of  all,  .successful  as  a  ]iroaclicr 
and  a  parish  priest.  At  Kidderminster,  during  tin'  crisis  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  at  Coventry,  he  niinisti'recl  with  assiduous  eager- 
ness, and  he  had  the  firmness  to  maintain  his  opinions  in  the  fac3 
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of  both  parties.  He  was  of  the  Puriiaiiient  side,  but  he  eoukl 
not  reconcile  himself  to  a  republic.  He  opposed  both  the 
Covenant  and  the  Engagement,  and  thr  aboliiion  of  bishops,  yet 
he  was  iniu-h  more  of  a  Presbyterian  than  a  Churchman.  A 
strong  I'arliament  man,  after  the  Restoration  he  refused  a 
bishopric,  and  by  his  nonconlonnity  laid  liiniself  open  to  the 
|iersecuting  violence  of  the  state  laws.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  honest, 
so  firm,  and,  it  nuist  be  admitted,  so  narrow  in  his  own  opinions, 
that  he  could  tind  im  parly  in  the  state,  and  but  few  in  religion, 
who  would  agree  with  or  even  tolerate  them.  In  literature  he 
was  a  master,  but  in  practical  life  he  was  unfit  for  the  rubs  of 

(hiily  existence.  Though  Cromwell's 
theology  was  inadequate  in  his  eyes, 
he  was  just  as  little  willing  as  the 
great  Protector  to  tolerate  religious 
reaching  beyond  certain  fixed  limits. 
He,  more  than  any  single  man,  stood 
in  the  way  of  toleration  of  Roman 
Catholics  at  the  Restoration.  His 
political  tracts  were  burnt  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  with  those  of 
Buchanan  and  Jlilton,  in  the  fervour 
of  the  Royalist  reaction.  The  fierce 
persecuting  ardour  of  the  secular 
power,  the  squires  and  the  lawyers 
who  could  never  forgive  the  Coin- 
monwindth,  broke  over  his  head.  He  would  not  confonn  to  the 
laws,  and  he  was  conunitted  to  prison  by  two  justices  of  the 
])eace.  Eventually,  in  IGS.5,  he  came  before  Jeffreys.  "  I  can 
deal  with  saints  as  well  as  sinners,"  c^ried  the  brutal  judge.  "There 
stands  Gates  on  one  side  of  the  pillory,  and  if  Baxter  stood  on 
the  other  the  two  greatest  rogues  in  the  kingdom  would  stand 
together."  It  was  as  a  political  danger  that  the  state  thought 
fit  to  suppress  men  of  his  stamp.  "  Richard,"  said  Jeffreys,  "thou 
art  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a 
cart,  and  every  book  as  full  of  sedition  as  an  esrsr  is  full  of  meat. 

By  the  grace  of  God  I'll  look  after  thee By  the  grace 

of  God  I  win  crush  you  all."  The  next  year  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  released  him  from  prison,  and  he  lived  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Toleration  Act.     He  died  at  a  ripe  age  in  l(i91. 


PliitU::    HaVcr  if  Vm-krrdl. 
mClIAllD    BAXTER. 

{Hationtd  Portrait  Galtery,) 
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()t'tlK'  •' c;ut-lciail  "  111'  books  lu;  wrolo  luil   oiir  lias  rciiuiined  The 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  ..  •'  Sain'03' 

111    |it'rinanent    nnii'iiuirancc,  but    that   seems   iii   no  (l:mjj;('r  oi  Rest.' 

beiiiL;'  I'orLfotteii.     " 'I'lie  Saints'  Kvcrlastini,'  Rest"  is  a  Ireasui'e  of 

the  "  evaiigoliral  "  [)arly  within    and   without  the  Churcli.     Its 

deep    piety,   its    clear    and    licaiitit'ul    style,    the   dignil}'    and 

enthusiasm  and  niodernness  of  it,s  laiii,aia_L^e,  have  made  it  an 

English  classic.     Narrow  as  IJa.xter's  system  may  seem,  wo  feel 

that  he  is  more  tolerant  than  his  ereed,  and  at  the  root  of  all  ins 

stubborn  individuality  lies  a  true  and  tender  conscience.      If  the 

Noncouformity  of  the  Stuart  age  laid  heavy  burdens  on  men's 

shoulders,  it  suffered  from  the  conseiiucnccjs  of  its  actions.      In 

its  provision  for  men  of  religion  it  brought  upon  itself  the  severity 

of  secular  opinion.     But  it  left  two  ])ri(tclcss  gilts   to  English 

literature  and  Engli.sh  religion  in  the  "Pilgrim's  i'rogre.ss"  and 

the  '■  Saints'  Rest." 


The  purely  literary  literature  of  this  division  of  time  so  much  george 

CIATM'T'Q 

overlaps,  and    is    so    intimately    intertwined    with,   that    of   the  bury. 
periods  which  immediately  precede  and  follow  it  ;  and  the  tlico-   secular 

Til  tj6ir  0.^1176 

logical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  literature  to  which  separate 
dealing  has  been  assigned  is  in  so  many  cases  the  hardly 
separable  work  of  men  who  also  claim  mention  in  literature 
proprr,  that  a  certain  amount  of  doubling  and  of  repetition 
is  impossible  to  avoid.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  for  any  cool  criticism 
to  admit,  in  reference  to  the  period  of  civil  conmiotion  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  rather  hasty  postulate  of  many  literary 
historians  that  "  amid  the  clash  of  arms  "  not  only  "  laws  "  are 
silent,  but  the  more  elegant  and  peaceful  exercises  of  the  Muse. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  postulate  is  ever  to  be  admitted 
without  limitations  and  allowances  which  detract  enormously 
from  its  value:  and  it  may  seem  that  even  in  the  iifteenth 
century  in  England  w-e  must  not  call  upon  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
to  account  for  too  much  of  the  literary  infertility  of  our  country, 
that  even  in  the  Revolutionary  ancl  Napoleonic  generation  of 
Frenchmen  many  things  besides  war  and  change  served  as  causes 
fcr  the  decadence  or  intermission  of  the  best  literary  production 
in  France. 

But  however  this  may  be  generally,  hi  this  special  time  it  is 
impossible  to  recognise  any  great  and   decided  fallmg-off,  and 
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Still  more  impossible  to  assign  such  as  does  exist  wholly  or  even 
mainly  to  the  political  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere.  It  would 
be  loo  ridiculous  to  plead  in  formd  pauperis  for  a  time  when 
Hilton,  Browne,  Taylor,  Fuller,  Hobbcs,  Herrick,  and  others  were 
in  their  fullest  vigour  of  life  and  writing;  when  Dryden,  Temple, 
Tillotson,  South,  again  with  many  others,  were  growing  up  to 
replace  them.  But  what  can  safely  and  truly  be  said  is  that  one 
generation,  or  I'ather  one  sequence  of  generations,  was  passing 
away,  and  that  another  genciration,  or  sequence  of  generations, 
was  liegimiing.  And  it  is  not  clear  that  any  single  period  shows 
that  marvellously  perennial  character  of  our  literature  which  has 
marked  it  for  some  four  hundred  years — that  property,  as  of  the 
( Jardens  of  Alcinous,  of  bearing  at  once  the  ripe  fruit,  the  ripen- 
ing, anil  the  tiower — better  than  this  and  the  ensuincf  subdivision 
of  our  subject.  No  other  country  can  boast  a  Milton  and  a 
Pryden,  a  ]3rowne  and  a  Temple,  overlapping  each  other  by 
something  like  half  a  century — no  other  such  a  transference 
of  the  lanqi  from  hand  to  hand,  without  so  much  as  a  flicker 
or  a  smouldering. 

It  will  be  convenient,  however,  in  the  present  sub-.section  to 
notice  almost  solely  the  older  men  and  styles,  with  a  glance  at 
that  beginning  of  the  new  poetry  which  is  revealed  in  AValler, 
i>enham,  and  others.  The  change  of  English  prose,  the  most 
important  in  its  history,  will  conveniently  occupy  another  sub- 
section to  itself,  and  the  individual  great  men  of  the  now  time 
may  best  be  left  ibr  the  following  chapter. 

We  are  here  dispensed  from  dealing  with  some  of  the  very 
greatest  names  which  literature  piu'e  and  sinqjle  may  claim 
as  well  as  any  of  her  daughter  branches.  Milton  during  this 
time  was  almost  wholly  a  prose  writer,  and  almost  wholly  in 
prose  a  ccmtroversialist.  Of  Hobbes,  Taylor,  and  Fuller  we 
arc  similarly  dejirixed:  and  the  pleasing  personalities  of 
HarringtMii  and  Herbert  and  Henry  More  have  fallen  to  other 
hands.  But  one  is  left  who  may  almost  console  us  for  all 
^ir  the  others,  and  that  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne.      We  had  in  the 

Brow^  ''^"^  chapter  to  say  something  of  the  "Religio  Medici,"  which, 
though  written  earlier,  was  printed  in  the  dividing  year  of 
that  and  this  section ;  and  Browne  lived  till  tar  into  t-he  period 
of  the  chapter  that  is  to  follow.  But  he  did  not  himself  publish 
anything  of  importance  after   the   Restoration,  and  the  largest 
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on  the  one  liaml,  and   llic  iwdniosi  i|ui(lililativi' and  cliaraekT- 
istic  on  till'  other,  of  1  lis  pninniiaiu-cs  a])])care(l,  tlic  "  Pscudodoxia 
Epideniira,"  or  '■  \'ulL;ar  Errors."  in  IG4(i,  and  the  "  ll_vdrii>ta|iliia,'' 
or  "  rrn-15nrial,"  with  tlio  "Garden  of  Cvrns,"  in    I(i5.s.     Tlius 
the   Xiirwich   ]>liysician   jirodiived   (hiring'  ihis  ire.uMesiuiii'  lime 
by  far  the  greater  Imlk  of  thai  work  whicli  he  liini.self  jircpari'd 
for  the    press,    and    thongh    no    lover    of    liini    wonld  lose  the 
"Christian    Morals,"    it    is    nndeniahle    that    in   i(.  as  in  all   liis 
posthnmons  and  not  definitely  jirepared  work,  the  perfect  lirownc 
is    sometimes    wanting-,      it  was   indeed  impossible  that,  snch  a 
style    as    his  —  never    nndnly 
artificial,  bnt  always  a  pageant 
of    artfully    ordered    niaq-ni- 
ficence  —  could    bo    exhibited 
satisfactorily     save    wlicn     the 
author    had    time   and   cppnr- 
tunity  to  give  it  his  finishing 
as  well  as  his   initial  touches. 
Something  was  said  in  the  last 
chapter  as   to  the   thought   of 
this  great  master    of   English, 
as    revealed    in    the    "  Eeligio 
Medici" — the   scepticism    that 
is  never  nnorthodox,  the  fan- 
tasy that  keeps  pace  with  the 
fulli'st  science  of  its  day,    the 
tireless    thirst    for    knowledge 

united  with  a  complete  acquiescence  in  ihc  unkiiciwaMi',  It 
is  more  pertinent  here,  in  connection  with  the  ])articular  w..ik 
Avhieh  falls  within  our  period,  to  dwell  on  the  style  ami  the 
matter  in  and  on  which  this  thouglit,  fmmd  its  chief  exercise- 
In  both,  in  all,  respects  Browne  is  jierhaps  the  cardinal  example 
of  the  thought  aiad  manner  of  his  time.  Xeither  politics  with 
theology  (as  in  Milton),  nnr  philosophy  excluding  theology  as 
nuich  as  2)0ssible  (as  in  Hubbes),  nor  science,  nur  any  one 
stud}^  CDmpletely  dominates  Browne. 

And  how  informing    is    the   parallel    belwnn    liini   and   ilic   Browne 
great  universalist  of  the  generation  beibre  !     One  might  extract  Bacon, 
an  almost  complete  contrast  between  the  sixtecMith  and  .seven- 
teenth centurv  froin   ISrowne  and   Bacon.     Both  are  atiKing  tiie 
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iiiosL  f^ur-^vus  writers  of  English  prose,  both  devotees  of  natural 
imd  oxperinicutal  science.  Soinething  must  lie  ullowed  for 
individual  temperament,  something,  perhaps,  also  for  the  fact 
that  one  was  a  Cambridge  man  and  the  other  of  Oxford  ;  but 
the  time  will  claim  a  large  influence  in  the  two  results.  The 
almost  intolerant  innovation  of  liacon  is  accompanied  by  an 
almost  fanatical  conHdence  of  being  able  to  put  something  in 
the  place  of  that  wdiioh  he  destroys ;  the  half  reactionary 
con.servatism  of  Browne  is  partly  motived  by,  partly  tempered 
with,  tlie  profoundest  sceptical  ct'rtainty  that  change  is  merely 
fanciful  and  progress  little  more  than  marking  time.  llacon, 
though  not  exactly  devoid  of  humour,  has  it  in  limited,  inter- 
mittent, rather  childish  fashion;  humour  is  the  very  blood  of 
Browne's  literary  body,  the  very  marrow  of  his  literary  bones. 
Bacon,  intent  upon  the  glorious  but  material  gains  of  his  dreams, 
is  fundamentally  unpoc^tical :  there  is  more  poetry  in  Browne 
llian  in  any  other  Eiiglishmau  wiio  haliitually  writes  prose. 
Bacon,  always  except  in  conduct  w-ise,  is  rarely  pathetic ; 
Browne,  though  never  maudlin,  has  the  most  passionate  sense 
of  "  the  pity  of  it "  and  the  vanit}'  of  it — a  sense  which  equals 
that  of  the  Preacher  himself 

The  three  works  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  of  which 
one  apjjcared  just  after  the  downfall  of  the  Royal  catise,  the 
other  two  just  before  there  was  much  hope  of  its  revival, 
display  these  characteristics  and  others  with  an  odd  but  by 
no  means  inconsistent  contrast.  The  surprise  which  has  some- 
times been  expressed  at  the  tenderness  with  which  Browne, 
a  man  of  scientific  habits  and  of  the  keenest  intellect,  handles 
his  "Vulgar  Errors,"  as  if  he  k)ved  them,  is  not  itself  very 
intelligent.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  aggressive 
and  exclusive  attitude  of  science  that  there  seems  something 
puzzling,  almost  something  suspicious,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
man  who  is  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  there  may  be  a 
great  many  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  m  an  exclusively  scientific  philosophy.  It  was  not  so  then, 
when  the  education  of  students  in  physics  was  not  different 
from  tiiat  in  nietaphy.sics  or  in  literature,  and  when  they  were 
consequently  content  "not  to  know"  without  thinking  it 
necessary  "  to  know  not."  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  not  excessive 
to  see  in  the  "  ^  ulgar  Errors,"   besides   the  exercise  of  a  man 
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full  of  reading  and  ready  with  pcTi  and  arcunimt,  a  scarcfly 
covert  plea  in  defence  of  an  ortliodox  but  ali-pervadintr  kind 
of  philosophic  doubt.  "All  these  absurd  tiling's,"  the  writer 
seems  to  be  perpetually  saying,  in  a  current  of  undertone 
"have  been  believed  by  men  probably  as  wise  as  we  arc.  not 
worse  mfonned  in  relation  to  the  positive  knowl.d.j,.  ,,|'  ihrir 
own  time  than  we  are,  or  than  others  will  be.  Perha])s  they 
were  not  always  so  very  wrong:  even  if  they  were,  perhajis 
wc  are  e(]uall\-  wrong,  and  our  posterity  will  be  ei|U:dl\  wrong 
in  the  equally  confident  opinions  which  wc  hold  and  they  will 
hold."  And  there  are  those  to  whom  such  an  attitude,  in 
matters  not  susceptible  of  logical  (hnnonstration.  seems  imt 
very  far  from  the  perfection  of  wisdom.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
the  wisdom  of  some— perhaps  of  all— of  the  very  wLsest  men 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  two  delightful  tractates  which  lin.wne  published  at 
the  other  end  of  our  period,  sound,  one  tin-  very  same  note 
without  doubt  or  question,  the  other  a  sort  of  excursion  iVoiii 
and  variation  on  it.  In  the  "  Urn  Burial  "  Browne  lias  gathered 
up,  with  an  excellence  not  surpassed  in  English  ur  any  language, 
most  of  the  reflections  possible  on  a  certain  side  of  the  text 
"All  is  vanity."  In  the  "  Garden  of  (.'yrus  " — a  meditation  on 
the  singular  virtues  of  the  quincunx — he  seems  to  bavi'  Irlt 
dispo.sed  to  indicate  one  of  the  ways  of  escape  fmrn  tin; 
melancholy  which  the  too  constant  meditation  of  that  text 
might  throw  over  life  itself  Humour,  learning,  and  fantasy 
— or  more  often  the  three  or  some  two  of  them  combined — 
have  been  generally  recognised  as  the  only  ways  of  escape,  for 
few  have  found  the  experiment  of  Mycerinus-revel  in  or  out 
of  lamp-lighted  halls  satisfactory  for  any  length  of  time.  And  it 
nuist  never  be  forgotten  that  in  the  speculations  of  the  "  Heligio 
Medici  "  earlier,  and  the  practical  precepts  of  the  "  Christian 
Morals  "  later,  ho  has  made  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  accuse 
him  of  scepticism  as  blank  as  it  is  unquestionably  pervading. 
Nearly  the  greatest  writer  of  English  prose  of  the  magnificent 
order,  one  of  the  best  of  all  Englishmen  from  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious point  of  view:  this  is  not  too  high  a  prai.se  for  tlie  wisely 
— and  not  more  than  wisely — doubting  Thomas,  who  waited  tor 
better  times  at  Norwich  through  the  darkness  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  lightened  it  with  imperishable  thought    and  words. 
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Poetry. 


Herrick, 
and  other 
Lyrists. 


The  cliief  poetical  work  of  tlie  time  is  not  less  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  above-questioned  theory  than  the  chief  prose 
work.  For  it  consi.sted  almost  wholly  (with  the  exception  of 
isolated  and  exceptional  tilings  like  Chambcrlayne's  curious 
"  I'haronnida,"  or  the  philosophical  poems  of  Beaumont  and 
More)  in  the  lyrical  work,  of  which  something  was  said  in 
the  last  chapter,  which  extends  into  this,  and  which  did  not 
entirely  cease  with  it,  Herrick,  Marvell,  and  Vaughan  living 
far  into  the  next.  The  civil  wars  were,  indeed,  in  a  way  un- 
favourable to  the  poetry  by  directly  or  indirectly  killing  the 
poets.  Carew  had  been  lucky  enough  to  die  before:  but 
.Monlrose  (]).  4.'54)  was  an  actual  and  direct  victim,  Suckling, 
l^oveiace,  C'rashaw,  Drumjiiond  victims  not  so  very  indirect 
to  the  war  and  its  consequcucc^s.  In  other  respects,  however, 
it  saw  rather  the  dj-ing  out  of  a  generation  and  the  inconiing 
of  a  new  style  with  Waller  himself,  the  "greatest  living  poet" 
(if  popularity  be  considered)  of  the  time  that  put  an  end  to 
the  Caroline  poetry.  And  the  most  characteristic  single  book 
of  that  poetry — the  "  Hesperides "  of  Eobert  Herrick — was 
produced  in  the  dead  waist  and  middle  of  the  civil  struggle, 
in  the  year  of  the  king's  death,  at  the  moment  when  every- 
thing seemed  blackest  for  literature  and   for  poetry. 

That  the  "Hesperides"  is  the  most  typical  single  book  of 
the  class  and  kind  there  can  bo  little  doubt,  though  there 
may  be  higher  and  rarer  touches  in  others.  Its  bulk,  its 
general  excellence  in  its  own  kind,  make  it  exhibit  the  combined 
influences  of  Donne  and  .lonson  (which,  as  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  tell  upon,  and  to  some  extent  account  for,  this  lyrical 
outbui-st)  better  than  any  other  single  volume.  And  long  as 
Herrick  had  to  wait  for  his  public  (it  must  be  confessed  that, 
though  the  times  did  not  seem  to  have  in  the  least  chained  the 
poet's  tongue,  they  did  much  to  block  his  hearers'  ears),  there  is 
now  not  uuich  difference  of  opinion  in  general  jioints,  however 
much  there  may  be  in  particulars,  about  the  poetical  value  of 
"  The  Mad  Maid's  Song "  and  "  To  Daffodils,"  of  the  "  Night 
Piece  to  Jtdia  "  and  "  To  the  Virgins,"  of  the  "  Litany"  and  "  the 
White  Island."  Vet  this  book  is  only  the  most  popular  and 
coherent  collection  among  an  immense  mass  of  verse,  all  informed 
by  the  most  singular  and  attractive  quality.  It  is  largely  affected 
by  the  "metaphysical"  touch  which  derives  from  Donne  and 
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L3'ly.  Ill  work  like  that  of  Cowley,  tlicii  the  most  jiopulai-,  now 
the  least  read,  this  touch  attained  a  very  undue  predonuiiance. 
But  when  it  was  contincd — as  it  was  in  tiie  hest  e.xatnpU's  of  men 
so  different  as  Carew  and  Crasliaw,  A'au<rhan  and  llerriek  himself 
— to  a  darinrf  yet  not  unnatural  extension  of  the  ri<,dits  of 
metaphor,  there  can  be  little  ilouht  that  it  added  to  ]ioetry 
an  attraction  singularly  proper  for  the  chief  poetical  enil  of  man, 


sill    JOll.N    SUCKLING. 

{Ashiiiolmn  Museum,  0:r/nnl.) 


the  transformation  of  the  hackneyed  and  familiar  into  the 
strange  and  hioh.  In  all  the  men  of  this  group  it  is  present 
more  or  less,  though  its  efteets  vary  according  to  their  idiosyn- 
crasy. And  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  all  of  them — 
aliout  Tleni<-k  and  Carew  in  particular— is  that,  despite  what 
looks  like  artificiality,  it  communicates,  or  at  least  is  found  in 
company  with,  a  strange  freshness  and  simplicity  of  aiii)eal, 
which  is  nowhere  el.se  exceeded,  if  it  is  anywhere  el.se  equalled 
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Montrose  and  Lovelace,  in  their  Mendings  of  tlir  [mliticiil  and  the 
ani.'iiorv  :  Siu-klinq',  in  liis  pln-asinir  of  the  coxconiliry  combined 
with  gallantry  which  the  ago  att'efled  on  its  way  from  tlio  ra]it 
devotion  of  the  Elizabethan  to  the  crudr  and  rude  materialism 
of  the  Restoration  love-making;  Vanghan  and  Crasliaw,  in  their 
rendering  of  devotion — sensual  as  well  as  mystical  in  Crashaw's 
case,  mystical  and  transcendental  in  Vauglian's ;  Carew,  in 
another  form  of  sensuality,  which  even  at  its  grossest  form  is 
delicate,  thongh  certainly  not  spiritual ;  Hcrrick,  in  myriad 
moods  of  love  and  wine,  of  country  sights  and  town  sociity  :  all 
display,  as  do  many  others  in  a  minor  way,  this  singular  kind 
of  artful  artlessncss,  of  playful  passion,  of  sublimated  sensuality. 
There  is,  however,  another  feature  in  this  poetry  which 
must  not  be  missed,  though  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  but  a 
rather  niota])hysical  explanation.  This  is  the  fact,  that  while 
this  division  of  our  lyric  possesses  in  the  very  fullest  measure 
possible  the  characteristics  of  "  lyrical  cry  "  and  nuisical  eft'ect, 
it  is  absoluteh'  the  last  division  of  English  poetry  to  do  this 
for  a  full  century  and  a  quarter.  Except  in  faint  and  casual 
touches,  no  man  or  woman  who  was  not  at  least  half  way 
through  life  when  Charles  II.  made  his  entry  into  his  reconciled 
capital  could  succeed  in  recovering  the  more  quintessential 
spu'it  of  song  till  William  Blake  sounded  it  anew  just  before 
Johnson's  dealli.  Some  have  attempted  to  account  for  this 
by  the  disuse  of  the  pi-eviously  universal  custom  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  singing  to  the  lute  and  similar  instruments.  But 
this  could  have  had  but  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter, 
tor,  in  the  first  place,  the  practice  was  only  gradually  disused 
after  the  Restoration ;  and,  in  tlie  second,  it  was  not  resumed 
when  lilake  first,  and  Coleridge  next,  reintroduced  the  highest 
lyric  to  literaiy  English.  No  mere  mechanical  explanation  will 
suffice  to  explain  the  absence  of  this  touch  almost  (not  quite) 
entirely  from  Dryden,  who  nevertheless  could  manage  metre  and 
rhythm  with  wonderful  mastery  ;  from  Pope,  for  whom  it  might 
have  seemed  that  the  mechanical  part  of  verse  could  have  no 
secrets;  from  the  scholarly  perfection  of  Gray  ;  from  tin/  varied 
poetical  accomplishments  of  Prior,  Parnell,  and  Thomson.  That 
it  seems  to  have  lived  longest  in  men  like  Rochester  and  Sedlcy, 
in  whom  the  best  breeding  was  associated  with  the  most  doubt- 
ful morals,   is   a  fact  which   might  lend  itself  to  in^renious  or 
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jiavadoxical  coninient,  it'  more  space  were  here  at  command  and 
a  different  object  liet'ore  us.  As  it  is,  it  must  he  enout^h  to  say 
that  even  during-  tiiis  ]K!riod — or  at  least  (hu-ing  the  earher  halt' 
of  it — the  air  was  still  full  of  iliis  melodious  madness,  and  that, 
save  for  a  few  after-bursts  t^rowiutj;  rarer  and  ev(>r  rarer,  sense 
or  silence  took  its  place  in  the  chapels  of  l'ol\  inula  and  Erato. 

Between  the  splendid  coloured  prose  of  which  Sir  Thomas  waiton. 
Browne  was  the  chief  jiraetitioner,  and  which  showed  itself  in  Evelyn, 
uluiost  all  departments  of  writiu"' — some  of  them  to  all  aiinear-  '^"'' 

others- 

ance  not  particularly  well  fitted  for  its  display — and  the  equall\ 
splendid  and  coloured,  but  as  a  rule  lighter  and  inore  fantastic, 
verse  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  a  certain  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous work,  and  the  earlier  efforts  of  some  who  will  be 
more  fitly  and  more  fully  discussed  later,  occupy  the  field.  It  is 
not,  however,  superfluous  to  make  a  few  re{)etitions  or  anticipa- 
tions, for  there  is  no  greater  danger  in  the  survey  of  history 
by  periods  than  that  of  pinning  down  certain  persons  ;uid 
products  too  narrowly  to  certain  divisions,  and  forgetting  how- 
much  they  intertwine  and  overlap.  Thus,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  not  merely  Dryden's  first  boyish  work,  but  the  very  distinct 
and  characteristic  "  Heroic  Htanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,"  date  from  this  time.  The  troubles  did  not  prevent 
Walton  from  amassing  the  materials  of  mo.st  of  his  work,  and 
producing  a  good  deal  of  it.  "The  Compleat  Angler"  itself 
appeared  in  1655,  and  the  "  Lives,"  the  earliest  of  which  — that 
of  Donne — had  been  published  just  two  years  before  the 
beginning  of  our  chapter-time,  were  spaced  over  the  rest  of 
it;  and,  a  little  beyond,  Dugdale  was  more  or  less  quietly  at 
work  at  Oxford  throughout  the  whole  of  il,  couqileting  and 
working  up  the  "  Monasticon "  and  his  oilier  work.  Howell 
wrote  indefatigably  in  pii.son  or  out  of  il  ;  Clarendon  must  in 
exile  have  at  least  begun  to  collect  and  compose;  Bun\'an  was 
settling  down,  after  those  problematical  experiences  of  his,  to 
preach  and  write.  Pepys,  until  the  extreme  end,  had  probably 
not  got  further  in  literature  than  the  composition  of  madrigals 
and  the  suggestion  of  sermons  (afterwards  to  be  repented  of) 
as  to  the  perishing  of  the  memory  of  the  wicked;  but  his 
great  contemporary  and  fellow  diarist,  Kvelyn,  had  already 
accomplished  no  small  amount  of  writing  before  the  Restoration 
—when,  indeed,  he  was  a  man  of  forty.  Of  Cowley's  prose, 
171 
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wluii  li:is  to  bo  s:ii(l  \vill  coiiK!  better  in  the  sub-section  which 
i.nim'diiitcly  follows  this;  but,  thou-li  only  Evelyn's  senior 
l,y  two  years,  he  was  already  at  the  height  of  his  literary 
rt'pvitation— a  reputation  which  did  not  long  outlast  his  not 
long  life.  Ulanvill,  not  least  chara(  U^rislic  of  the  writers  of 
the" age,  both  in  his  manner  and  in  that  spirit  of  casting  out 
doubt  by  doubt  which  might  make  "  Scepticismus  Triumphans  " 


The 

Develop- 
ment of 
Prose. 


SIR     W  I  I,  L I  A  JI     D  U  G  D  A  L  E. 

(^Xationul  Furlrait  GaUn-'i.) 

a  fair  second  title  for  his  "  Saddueismus  Triumphatns,"  may 
for  this  reason  perhaps  better  be  mentioned  here  than  later. 
But  a  catalogue  is  impossible,  and  enough  has  been  said  for 
a  characterisation. 

There  has  been  a  constant  and,  with  insignificant  exccpti(.>ns, 
a  unanimous  tendency  to  make  the  year  1G60,  or  the  epoch 
of  lh(!  Restoration  with  which  our  period  in  this  chapter  con- 
cludes, a  turning  point,  more  important  on  the  whole  and 
more  definite  than  any  other,  in  the  history  of  English  prose. 
Such  differences   as   have   exhibited   themselves   on   this  head 
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have  eitlior  turned  on  points  of  minor  iiiiiiortance  or  have 
concerned,  not  the  tacts  of  the  change,  but  the  critic's  hking 
for  it  —  a.  very  different  matter.  The  ehanj,fe  in  poetry 
noticcal>k%  and  noticed  in  the  last  section,  is  jj^reat,  but  it  is 
not  greater  tlian  others  wliich  are  associated  with  the  names 
of  Chaucer,  of  Spenser,  of  Wordsworth,  of  Coleridge.  Nothing 
quite  siinihir  (if  the  extent  and  the  coinparativo  suddenness 
of  the  aheration  ho  talvcn  together)  exists  in  the  history  of 
prose.  The  reasons  of  the  character  of  the  change  itself  and 
the  personality  of  those  to  whom  it,  was  duo  may  in  iiirn 
profitably  engage  us. 

It  may  seem  a  little  i)Uerile  and  qiiesliou  begging  to  urge 
that  the  coinjiarative  dying  down  of  the  poetic  impulse  in  the 
nation  accounts  for  the  imjmlse  and  vigour  of  prose,  but  sucli  is 
the  fact.  It  has  been  noted  in  the  last  chapter  that,  despite  the 
abundance,  the  richness,  and  the  niagniticence  of  poetry  in  the 
Jacobean  and  Carolmc  time,  that  time  was  itself  leather  an 
age  of  prose  than  of  verse — that  the  tendency  of  the  greater 
writers  niclined  wholly  or  partially  to  prose — that  even  the 
greater  poets  were  prose  writers  as  well.  But  during  this 
time  the  characteristics  of  poetical  form  and  harmony  were 
allowed  to  shed  themselves  to  a  great  degree  on  prose  itself. 
Milton — a  poet  supreme,  as  some  will  have  it,  m  poetic  form, 
and  by  all  esteemed  a  master  of  it— wrote  his  poetry  not  very 
much  otherwise  than  as  he  wrote  his  prose ;  Browne — a  prose- 
man  pure  and  simple — manifested  in  his  jirose  much  of  the 
spirit,  if  none  of  the  form,  of  poetry.  Hut  in  such  a  state  of 
things  all  experienced  students  of  human  history  and  nature 
know  that  the  younger  and  mounting  intlueiice  will  soon 
absorb  the  older  and  declining.  And  we  shall  see,  when  we 
come  to  the  next  period  itself  that,  whereas  in  the;  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  prose  was  shadowed  and  coloured 
by  poetry,  so  in  the  second  half  poetry  was  shadowed  and 
coloured  by  prose. 

There  is,  however,  niudi  more  than  this  to  be  said  in  the 
way  of  accounting  for  the  development  and,  as  we  may  jierhaps 
say,  the  specialisation  of  prose.  Until  the  religious  distraction 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  common  ])rose  language  of  iMirope 
had  been  Latin,  and  such  a  hold  established  by  such  a  language 
as  Latin  can  be  but  slowly  relaxed,  even  by  the  most  powerful 
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The  Decay  nnd  insubordinate  spirit  of  innovation,  i'lvcn  the  separation 
of  Latin.  i,p(\veon  men  of  ditterent  countries,  wliioh  political  and 
rcli.ifious  variance  l)rouj,dit  about,  was  some  time  before  it 
got  the  bettor  of  this  universal  language  of  men  of  science, 
men  of  affairs,  men  of  letters.  It  is  well  known  that  even 
Bacon,  wlio  died  l>ut  si>nie  fifteen  years  before  the  beginning 
of  our  period,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  after 
Ascham  and  Cheke,  and  Wilson — scholars  as  they  were — had 
Ibrcscen  the  triumph  of  Knglisli,  felt,  or  professed  to  feel,  an 
utter  disbelief  in  the  lasting  powers  of  the  modern  languages, 
and  always,  with  his  constant  view  to  posterit}',  preferred  to 
write  in  Latin.  His  pupil  Hobbes  retained  something  of  the 
same  feeling,  which  it  is  well  known  survived  more  than  a 
century  later  in  the  disinclination  of  a  man  like  Johnson  to 
write  epitaphs — e.r  /lypofhexi,  the  kind  of  writing  that  aims 
most  at  endurance — in  the  vernacular. 
Early  Ex  i],,i   these  i nil uences  of  sentiment  and  prejudice  were  by  no 

periments  ,  i     i         i         i  !■       i 

In  English,  means  the  only  ones  that  encouraged  tlie  development  or  what 
Dante  centuries  earlier  called,  in  reference  to  Italian,  one 
"cardinal,  (;ourtly,  and  curiul  "  dialect  for  English.  The  oldest 
Knglish  prose  (to  which  some  have  held  that  post-Reformation 
practice  was  in  some  respects  a  mere  return)  was  read  b}-  no 
one  except  an  intinitesimally  small  number  of  antiquaries. 
Middle  English,  like  that  of  Chaucer,  iiandoville,  and  Mallory, 
was  dropping  out  of  reading  by  the  general,  and  had  long  under- 
gone the  Eenaissance  contempt  of  scholars.  And  the  century 
of  modern  Knglisli  (for  it  had  lasted  about  a  century)  had  been 
mostly  one  of  experiment.  In  so  far  as  there  had  been  any 
standard,  it  had  been  a  sort  of  English-Latin,  such  as  we  see  in 
Ascham,  even  in  Hooker,  and  in  hundreds  of  others  ;  a  style 
clear,  useful — sometimes  even  eloquent — but  with  something 
exotic  (due  to  the  constant  difficulty  of  approximating  two 
languages  so  utterly  different  in  all  points  of  accidence  and 
.sj-ntax),  and  destitute  on  the  wdiole  of  colour  and  vivacity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  indomitable  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Englishman 
had,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  protested  against  this  by  all 
sorts  of  revolts  and  experiments  in  the  direction  of  ornament,  of 
variety,  of  colour.  There  had  been  the  eccentric,  but  by  no 
means  wholly  unsalutary,  preciousness  of  Euphuism  and  Sidney- 
ism.      There  had   been   the  vernacukr  extravagances  of    the 
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pamphleteers.  There  had  been  (ami  it  oiii;ht  never  to  be 
neglected,  though  it  too  often  has  been)  the  constant  influence 
of  the  prose  dialogue  in  every  possible  vein — comic  antl  tragic, 
aft'eeted  and  familiar — of  hundreds,  almost  thousands,  of  plays. 
Lastly  there  had  been  the  splendid  purple  prose  of  the  great 
writers  who  embellished  this  very  periofi,  with  Jnilon.  Taylor, 
and  Browne  at  their  head — a  prose  in  wliich,  while  the  more 
colourless  and  rigid  infliienre 
Augustan  period  was  resisted, 
age  and  from  the  vocabidary 
of  all  ages  was  imported,  .iiid 
in  which  the  sentence  was 
allowed  to  rise  and  i'all  like 
a  sea,  and  to  lavish  stores  of 
many-lmed  sea- wrack  on  the 
shore  of  the  reader's  mind. 

The  magnificence  of  this 
mid-seventeenth  century  prose 
has  in  modern  times  made 
some  unwilling  to  admit  any 
progress  or  advance  in  the 
change  which  followed  —  has 
led  them  to  resent  it  as  an 
almost  unmixed  evil.  This 
seems  to  be  a  fallacy  of  affec- 
tion. There  is  probably  no 
one — -if  there  is  any  one,  it  is  certainly  not  the  jiresont  writer 
— who  derives  such  delight  from  a  typical  passage  of  Dryden 
or  of  Temple,  or  of  Tillotson,  or  even  of  South,  as  he  doe.s 
from  one  of  Taylor,  of  Browne — even  from  one  of  (ilanvill, 
or  in  his  less  grotesque  moods  of  Fuller.  Ykil  this  is  not 
the  question.  The  Brownist  and  Taylorian  prose  had  rashly 
taken  upon  itself  the  disabilities,  in  borrowing  the  appeals, 
of  poetry.  It  was  bound  to  be  very  good,  or  else  to  be 
disofustincf ;  and  it  was  at  least  doubtfullv  suitable  as  an 
instrument  of  all  work.  In  the  hands  of  its  great  practitioners 
it  was,  if  not  always,  nearly  always  very  good  :  and  it  lent  itself 
admirably  to  such  work  as  they  were  called  and  chosen  to  do. 
But  no  nation  could  produce  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
Brownes  or  Taylors,  and  no  nation  with  the  subjects  of  prose 
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treiitment  multiplying  yearly  and  daily  could  confine  itself  to 
impi\ssi()iiod  pulpit  eloquence,  or  to  fantastic  and  sceptical 
descants  on  the  data  of  the  science  of  the  day  and  yestcrda)'. 
It  wanted  clear  exposition  of  constantly  multiplying  business 
and  knowledge :  it  wanted  practical  argument  rather  than 
fantastic,  ethics  and  politics;  it  wanted  diaries,  travels,  histories, 
li<'ht  essays,  newspapers,  novels.  Was  it  to  be  expected — -was  it 
even  possible — that  such  things  should  be  Avritten  in  the  style 
of  the  "Hydriota]-)hia"  or  the  "Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Countess 
of  Carbery  "  : 
Tiic  111  I  lie  main,  no  doubt,  that  change — as  changes  always  do 

the  Now°^  —worked  itself  out  less  as  a  deliberately  planned  attempt  of 
Prose.  certain  persons  with  a  definite  aim  before  them  than  as  a 
haphazard  adjustment  of  supi)ly  to  demand,  and  an  almost 
fortuitous  growth  of  demand  tor  supply.  The  French  influence, 
of  which  so  nuich  is  made,  may  easily  be  exaggerated  :  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  modern  French  prose  had  not  very  nuich  the 
start  of  English  ;  Descartes,  its  first  distinct  practitioner,  writing, 
like  liacon.in  Latin  rather  more  willingly  than  in  the  vernacular, 
and  Pascal,  its  first  really  groat  master,  not  pi-oducing  his  one 
finished  French  work,  the  "  l/ettres  Provinciales."  till  within  four 
years  of  the  Rcstoratimi.  I5ut,  as  also  generally  happens,  the  men 
who  had  the  chief  influence  were  born  within  a  very  short  time 
of  each  other.  Cowley,  whose  "  Essays  "  certainly  show  here  and 
there  some  change,  was  born  as  early  as  161S,  but  he  is  as  often 
of  the  old  style  as  of  the  new.  The  five  men  who  really 
represent  it,  both  in  actual  development  and  in  infiueme. 
Temple,  Halifax,  Tillotson,  Dryden,  and  South,  were  all  born  in 
the  five  years,  l()2S-ir);W;  while  Halifax,  Dryden,  and  Tillotson 
were  born  within  two  years.  Their  particular  work  will  fall  into 
the  next  chapter ;  the  important  thing  here  is  to  state  the 
general  tendency  of  their  writing  and  to  contrast  it  with  that 
which  preceded.  The  habit,  common  with  literary  historians 
and  critics,  of  taking  literally  a  kind  of  alleged  avowal  by 
Dryden  to  Congi-cve,  that  he  learnt  his  prose  style  of  Tillotson,  is 
extremely  uncritical.  In  the  first  place,  Congreve  was  a  ^\'hig 
courtier,  Tillotson  was  a  Whig  saint ;  and  we  do  not  know  that 
Dryden  ever  said  it.  In  the  second,  Dryden,  both  by  natural 
generosity  and  liy  an  acquired  habit  of  dedications,  was  apt  to 
speak  with  rather  too  liberal  encomium  of  everybody  whom  he 
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was  not  actually  attacking,  and  unless  he  was  himself  attacked 
was  entirely  free  from  small  pretentiousness  as  to  his  own 
originality.      Thirdly,  and   most  important  of  all,  it   is  demon- 
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strablo  as  a  matter  of  strictest  literary  history  that  1  )i'y(len 
could  not  have  heard,  much  less  read,  a  great  deal  of  Tillotson's 
works  before   the   time  when,  as  we  know,   his  own   style  was 
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pretty   well   formed.      Ho   may   have   taken  hints,   have   been 

enconraged  in  persevering  by  a  man  who  had  under  the  same 

"skiey  influences"  as  himself  entered  on  a  particular  road,  but 

we  need  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  regard  him  as  Tillotson's 

pupil,  or  the  good  Archbishop  (who,  by  the  way,  was  a  distinctly 

less  "ood  writer  than  any  other  of  the  quintet)  as  the  special 

hierophant  of  the  new  prose  mysteries.     These  mysteries,  like 

others  of  the  age,  consisted  chief!}'  in  the  discarding  of  anything 

that  was  mysterious.     It  should  be,  but  perhaps  as  a  matter  of 

experience  is  not,  unnecessary  to  say  that  many  of  the  characters 

of  the  newer  style  can  be  found  in  the  old,  and  many  of  the  old^r 

style  in  the  new.     When  it  is  said  that  in  the  prose  of  the  men 

who  had  reached  thirty  or  thereabout  at   the  Restoration  the 

sentences  are,  as  a  rule,  shorter,  the  language  far  less  coloured 

and  poetical,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  that  short  .sentences, 

plain  diction,  and  conversational  handling  are  not  to  be  found 

before  16G0.     In  South,  who  made  an  almost  iiidecently  violent 

attack  on  Jeremy  Taylor's  floridness,  very  many  passages  appear 

which  by  Addison's  time  would  have  seemed  almost  as  florid  as 

Taylor  himself     In  Dryden,  who  denounces  "  Clevelandisms,"  or 

metaphysical  conceits,  such  conceits  are  by  no  means  to  seek. 

Hut,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  fjcnerul  tendency  and  character 

must  be  sought  rather  than  the  exceptional  features ;  and  the 

general  tendency  of  the  new  prose  was  bej-ond  doubt  or  question 

to  clearness,  precision,  chastity,  and  simplicity  of  style. 

Its  It  had,  moreover,  a  particular  tendency  which  became  the 

most  distinctive  of  all,  and  which  heljied  on  the  general  tendency 

more  than  anything  else.     This  was  towards  the  development  of 

a  definite  but  tolerably  simple  cadence  of  prose,  and  a  scheme  of 

arithmetic  balance  of  rise  and  fall  in  every  sentence.     This,  of 

course,  had  never  been  wholly  absent  from  English  ;  it  is  too 

natural  a  device  of  the  prose  writer  or  speaker.     It  had  very 

particularly   manifested    itself    in    the    quaint   operations    and 

parallelisms  of  Euphuism,  and  in  the  most  ornate  writers  of  our 

present  time  it  is  very  frequently  to  be  discovered.     But  these 

writers,   partly  through   a   mistaken   adaptation   of   the   Latin 

relative,  and  partly  because  the  fulness  of  their  thought  and  the 

abundance  of    their  words  scorned   to   be    thus   limited,   had 

addicted  themselves  beyond  measure  to  many-jointed  sentences 

—the  length  and  complexity  of  which  not  infrequently  obscured 
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the  sense  itself.  They  also  constantly  prevented  any  simple  and 
homogeneous  rhythmical  effect,  though  the  great  masters  sub- 
stituted for  this  concerted  strains  of  wonderful  beauty,  sucli  as 
the  merely  balanced  style  scarcely,  if  ever,  attains. 

It  may  seem  a  little  remarkable  that  at  the  very  time  when  Prose  and 
poetry  was  drawing  nearer  to  prose,  prose  shoidd  have  in  fact 
estranged  itself  more  than  ever  from  poetry,  and  have  almost 
for  the  first  time  adopted  a  form  separate  from  it.  And  the 
two  things  together  were,  in  fact,  unfortunate,  because  they 
ended  in  such  an  approximation  that  to  separate  them  again 
the  too  famous  "  poetic  diction "  had  to  be  adopted,  with 
sufficiently  lamentable  results  in  some  cases,  and  not  with  the 
best  in  any.  But  for  the  time,  the  spirit  and  pulse  of  poetry 
being  low,  it  was  decidedly  fortunate  that  no  attempts  were  nnide 
to  heighten  it,  except  the  "heroic"  rant,  of  wliich  its  greatest  ! 
practitioner  grew  sick  before  he  had  practised  it  very  long.  In  i, 
prose  something  was  lost,  but  a  good  deal  was  gained.  From  its 
extravagances  of  religious  and  poetical  enthusiasm  the  nation 
settled  down  to  a  rather  humdrum,  slightly  materialist,  setting 
of  its  house  in  order,  politically,  couuncreially,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  It  felt  no  raptures,  and  it  did  not  want  to  express 
any,  but  it  had  a  groat  deal  to  think  and  to  say  in  its  own  way, 
and  one  of  its  most  businesslike  achievements  was  the  fashion- 
ing of  a  form  of  exprcssi(in.  This  was  done  so  thoroughly  that 
to  the  present  moment  no  great  cliange  has  passed  over  the 
ordinary  style  of  English  prose.  Fashion  has  had  its  minor 
vicissitudes,  time  has  rendered  a  few  words  obsolete,  a  few  con- 
structions archaic.  In  ornate  prose  the  second  half  of  the  time 
has  seen  many,  and  even  the  first  some,  experiments,  and  there 
are  not  wanting  young  writers  who  say,  and  perhaps  believe, 
that  radical  and  vital  alterations  are  being  or  will  soon  be 
effected.  But  on  the  whole  the  fact  remains  tliat  a  good  ordinary 
sentence  of  standard  English  prose  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  far  more  like  a  good  ordinary  sentence  of 
standard  prose  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  than  the 
latter  was  to  tlie  average  jirose  of  even  titty  years  earher. 

H.MID  as  it  is  for  the  historian  to  (h'aw  a  truthful  picture  of 
society  in  time  of  ]5eace,  it  is  still  harder  in  tiiue  of  war.  If  he 
be  something  of  an  impressionist,  he  may  give  liis  picture  an 
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MAKY         unreal  unity ;  it  he  be  a  lover  of  exact  detail,  his  picture  may 
BATEsoN.    1,0  wanting  in  hrcadth  of  treatment.     This  difficulty  meets  hiui 
^e^         whore  the  conditions  of  life  are  normal,  but    when  civil  war 
Society       1,,-oiiks  up  old-established  social  relations,  when  not  society  only, 
but    families   are   divided,  so   that   fathers   tight   against   their 
sons,  then,  rather  than  paint  a  volcanic  eruption,  the  artist  may 
think  it  well  to  leave  his  canvas  a  blur ;  but  as  a  picture  his 
blurred  canvas  would  still  lie  false.      Society  did  not  cease  to 
exist  because  the  groups  of  which  it  is  compact  were  changing. 
The  ties  which   bind  Jiien  to  act,  not  as  isolated,  irresponsible 
units,  but  as  members  of  one  body,  were  strengthened,  rather 
than  weakened,  in  the  struggle  to  quell  a  rebellious  member. 
Moral  Sociality,  in  many    of   its    lighter  forms,   it  is  true,  almost 

Discipline.  j>p,^gg^j  jy  exist;  and  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
sociality  seems  the  bi'-all  and  end-all  of  society.  But  the 
Puritan  Revolution  taught  that  society  could  be  held  together, 
at  least  for  a  time,  by  a  common  moral  discipline,  which  enforced 
the  rejection  of  all  amusement  as  hitherto  understood.  That 
the  time  was  short  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
standard  of  morality  appeared  as  a  disciplme  of  negations  to 
those  whose  moral  standard  was  unchanged.  The  time  would 
have  been  shorter  had  there  not  been  inanj'  even  on  the  Royalist 
side  who  preferred  a  discipline  of  negations  to  none  at  all. 
In  the  The  enthusiastic  enjoyment  which  discipline  atfbrds  to  many 

natures  is  well  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Parliamentary  army. 
In  1642  each  man  was  fighting  for  his  share  of  plunder,  but  two 
years  later  a  number  of  average  Englishmen  had  learned  the 
practical  efficiency  of  long-trained  soldiers,  and,  what  is  more, 
fdught  as  if  possessed  by  a  common  inspiration.  The  Royalist 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  excelled  at  first  through  superior 
military  training,  and  failed  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  heroism  of 
individuals  whose  devotion  to  the  king's  cause  was  to  them  a 
religious  inspiration,  for  want  of  moral  discipline.  Thus  the 
Royalist  Sir  P.  Warwick,  complimenting  the  Parliamentary 
general  "  on  the  regularity  and  temperance  of  his  army,"  was 
candidly  told  by  Eairfax  (for  he,  Warwick  says,  "was  of  a 
rational  temper,  not  fanatical")  that  the  best  common  soldiers 
he  had  came  out  of  the  king's  army.  "I  found  you  had  made 
them  good  soldiers,  and  I  have  made  them  good  men."  In  a 
dispute  between  a  Royalist  and  a  Puritan,  the  Rovalist   said, 
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"In  luir  army  we  have  the  sins  of  juen,  drinkintj^  and  wonfliiniif ; 
but  in  yours  you  liave  those  of  devils,  spirilual  pride  and 
rebelUon."     The  (hnnlcen  man's  courao;c,  great  as  it  might  be. 


SAINTS    AND    SINNERS. 
(Title-page  to  Samuvl  Chirk's  "  Mirront-  for  Saints,"  It'-'-^.) 

was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  devil  intoxicated  with  spiritual  pride. 
Chillingworth,  preaching   before    the  Court  at  Oxford,  was 
bold  to  say  : — 

"They  tli:it  niaiutaiu  the  king's  i-iylitoons  cause  witli  the  ha/;ircl  of 
tlieii-  lives  and  fortunes  .  .  .  l)_v  their  oaths  aud  curses,  by  their  <lruiilieii- 
ness    and    debauchery,    by    their    irreligiou    and   profaueness,    fight    more 
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,H.vv.-rfully  nfrninst   tl..-ir    [mily    tl.aii    b.y    .ill    otlier    iiioaus    Wu-y  .1,.  or  .-an 
fiplit  for  it."  ' 

Dr.  Syuunons,  ••  ii  iuini.ster,  not  of  the  late  confused  new, 
but  of  the  ancient,  orderly  and  true  Church  of  Kugland," 
writes : — 

••A  <l»y  limy  '•"!"'■  "'Ik'h  tlip  world  may  seo  that  we  who  adhorp  to 
tho  king  .  .  .  have  as  truly  hated  the  profauouoss  and  vilmioss  of  our 
own  iiK'ii,  as    wi'    luivc    done    tin'    disloyalty  and  rchi'llion  of  the  cniMiiy." 


^ 
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f?*.  Wji    l(crr<    il  ee    l^«>     fiomlli; 

i^,-  AnJ  he  mi  a'Hi.  ■I'tn'.  i"'  ««'l">« 
wno  mjn,  nciihriitcufe  in>  (injr.attdW 
cement  aiiS  v..uf  w  g«. 

Ani  if\fu  *ill  nni  t.ir  ihiiobey  tne.T" 
Lent  I*.   ^^11  ^^j  ^  ^t,ij  ,(,  [t,nd  befoic  you'  ei* 

inie», 
C,^,,         AnJ  ikeLorJ  (hill  ejufe  .hei  I'.  IjU  »• 
i^    "   foreihineer»f.riei.  thot.  flijlt come otit one 

wj.  1  -ina i,-.em,  anJ  fty  feven. wiye* be- 

Dc   V*li  t.t  ind    fin  it    It-e  L  idl    S* 

;'">"'•  tell.. 

.,..!«.       B'  ""•"C    ""l  '•'  "'   t"  -I'"' 5 
II.  oofj«o^le,»odfjr  theC»l.e.  of  0«  O^ 
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tnd !« (he  Lord. doe  thac  vhichisjoej  in 

Fpri>eba'tc!!i' thcLordj,  andhee  will  tSam  u' 

A  S^tilMirm-j^  A-ni;  ht OTrn'  viftitou, 
■  ki4enn^rfiifi\' r^  tSf  ovifioafer  km; 
L«ncn   -Oti.uie   .i*nc  Wiff  Jgmf,  Piov.j.f, 

lnhiio*rirn'-hi  (liwl  nom«n  befttong.   ,  Sam  1,9. 
I  d-<  nitiruil  in  inyBoM,  neiibcrcan  Pf  l4^.S, 

HIV  Sa'ord  fjvemr, 
A  Kifi|ii  not  avecby  iWmultira-Jcoran  PfU.jj  i< 

Hjrtc,  rei  hen;  the  mighiy  min  delivered 

b^nifti  fitfngth, 
»#>  horfe  <t  J  va.ne  hclpe,  anJ  (h  II  no[  17 

•livtnnihidiv.  f;...(ile.    Mm  b  iS  noi  E<Jcl,l. 

po'crovefj-jili.njrde  liberal. cc  m  bat:c|. 

Therei!  ni^p-weriTuiio  ilndaeitnll  i  Chto. 

tH'  5rpjt  nuL-  uJc,  ni:n^cr  doe  *e  k  low  *"■'*■ 

*lij.  in.',  e,  hut  -^uf  evesareTDwaf.liiliee, 

Wi.'t^tmt  Aid  ft'irn^th. 
B-llfon"  nih.LoiJ,  an  J  in  the  power  EpbcjS.io 
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F'Tn'i  I,  him  is  ^l■ifcJo.-n'^a•>^^  |>ren!iti,  he 
Ini'C  anfci;  an!  Lm'.iftindmg. 

I^t  a>d  ..t   '".el  ii  hee  f^ac  giveiTi  r^-J '8. 
u'e'^Cn  *nd  TTi'cr  uniohi«  fteciple/  " 

^ '^  iiujrbopeani  ftreneth,  and  help,  ..,    , 
i»"-ubleready  tobefoand.  ^'^^  ^^  * 

0-id  hj[j,  p^J^^,cr  to  heipe,  and  co  caft  iCbro.ij 
dottiK.  8. 
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'*Ni'Vcr   any  good    undertaking   liad    so    many  imworthy  attendants,   such 
liorrid  blasplieuiers  and  wicked  wretches  as  ours  hath  liad."- 

The  "  notorious  scandalous  disorders "  of  Goring  s  horse 
lorced  the  loyal  i^entry  of  Somerset  to  join  the  "  Clubmen  "  in 
arming  to  defend  their  own  properties,  1645.  Thereupon  the 
Prince  of  Wales  "  directed  many  earnest  letters  "  to  Lord  Goring, 
urging  him  "  to  suppress  and  reform  the  crying  disorders  of  the 

*  Works,  iii..  11.  quoted  in  Gardiner's  ''Civil  War."  i..  2S1. 
-  Vindication  of   Kin^^  Charles,  1647.  quoted  in  Sanford,  "Studies  and  Illus- 
trations of  the  Great  Kehelliou,"  jj.  87. 
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army  by  good  discipline,  and  severity  upon  enornions  trans- 
gressors." But  the  earnest  letters  of  the  Prince,  a  boy  of  fifteen 
counted  for  little  with  Goring,  whose  "perpetual  sprightfulness 
and  pleasantness  of  humour''  wen^  not  easily  sobered.'  On  the 
other  side,  Cromwell  hiiaself  and  his  ofiicers 

"  took  upou  them  to  ijreach  and  ])riiy  pul)lirly  to  tluMr  trlilll>^  ....  .inil 
the  coramou  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  nflicors,  did  uut  ouly  pray  and  |ireac-li 
araougat  tliemselves,  but  went  \ip  into  the  pulpits  iu  all  churehes  and  ]ireaeluHl 
to  tlie  people."  - 

The  officers  enforced  the  moral  of  their  sermons  by  discipline. 
In  Colonel  Hutchinson's  orders  to  the  garrison  at  Nottingham 
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(L'/'(f(n(  and  Jlohcubt-fg,  ^^  Civitfitcs  Orbi^  Termnna,"  1.3T;>.) 

fines  for  drinking  on  the  Sabbath  were  levied,  not  only  on  the 
offenders,  but  also  on  the  tavern-keepers,  wlio  on  a  second 
offence  lost  their  licence.  For  tippling  after  9  p.m.,  when  the 
"  taptoo  "  beat,  the  tine  was  2s.  6d.,  and  for  driidcing  in  quarters 
after  the  tattoo  2s.  Every  drunken  nitui  was  fined  5s.,  and  the 
man  who  sold  him  liquor  was  fined.     The  tine  on  oaths  was  3d. 

■•  Anyone  .  .  .  found  idly  standing  or  walking  iu  tlu'  street  iu  seruiou- 
time,  or  playing  at  any  games  upon  the  Sal)bath  or  fast-day  .  .  .  shall 
pay  half  a  orowu,  or  suffer  imprisonment  till  he  pay  the  sauie."^ 

As  the  wage  of  a  foot -soldier  was  oidy  Sd."  a  day,  these  fines 
were  not  easily  paid. 

'  Clarendon:  '-History  of  the  Great  Reliellioii."  v.,  110,  ix.,  S-IO,  etc. 
•-  IhiiL,  s.,  7*1.         2  Notes  and  Qiiii-hx,  Jan.  LM),  lS7(i.  ([uoted  in  Firth's  edition 
of  Colonel  Hutchinson's  Life.        *  Gardiner,  '■  Civil  War,"  ii.,  l!lo,  in  1645. 
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Discipline  Civilians  werc  subjected  to  :in  c(]Uiilly  severe  discipline.     In 

In  civu       |,;4,2  plays  and  bear-baiting  werc  forbidden  as  unfit  for  such 
"~'"''        distracted  times.     Evelyn  writes,  5th  February,  1647  : 

•' Siiw  a  trnpi-comeely  acted  in  tlie  cock-pit,  after  there  liad  l)een  none 
iif  tlicsj)  diversions  for  many  years  duriiijr  tlie  war." 

Ill  ihc  same  year  they  were  again  prohibited,  but  in  1656 
Davenant  got  leave  to  take  money  at  the  doors  for  an  entertain- 
ment consisting  of  declamations  and  music,  which  he  developed 
uito  a  form  of  opera.  Colonel  Pride,  by  killing  a  number  of 
bears,  assisted  the  execution  of  the  ordinance  against  bear- 
baiting.  Cock-matches  wei-e  also  stopped.  The  object  of  the 
Government  in  checking  these  amusements  was  to  stop  Royalist 
plots,  which  were  concocted,  they  believed,  in  these  crowded 
assemblies.     Sir  John  Rere.sby,  writing  in  1658,  complains  that : 

"  There  were  no  comedies  or  other  diversions,  which  were  forbidden 
not  only  as  ungodly,  but  for  fear  of  drawing  company  or  number  together." 

According  to  Royahst  squib-writers,  the  Puritans  stopped 
cock-mateh(>s  because  they  "  thought  it  their  interest  to  let 
nothing  live  that  would  tight." ' 

III  1644  all  maypoles  were  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  all 
games  and  sports,  and  all  selling  of  wares  on  Sundays,  for- 
bidden. After  forbidding  all  worldly  labour,  the  ordinance 
for  the  Sabbath  declares  that  it  "  shall  not  extend  to  prohibit 
dressing  meat  in  private  families."  -  In  the  same  year 
Christmas  Day  fell  on  Wednesday,  the  appointed  Puritan 
fast-day,  and  it  was  determined  to  enforce  the  fast.  In  other 
years  pn^cautions  were  taken  either  to  prevent  the  decoration 
of  churches  or  to  keep  them  shut,  to  discourage  all  holiday- 
making  and  to  encourage  shopkeepers  to  keep  their  shops 
open.^  Instead  of  saints'  days,  monthly  holidaj's  were  reluct- 
antly appointed,  1647,  "  for  scholars,  servants  and  apprentices." 
In  1643,  when  the  Loi'd  ilayor  feasted  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, no  healths  were  drunk,  ^  and  in  1654  an  ordinance 
prohibited    the   practice,   and   ordered   swearing,    gaming,    and 

'  Ilarl.  Misc.,  iii.,  U(>.  tScr  an  article  by  Mr.  Firth  in  MacmiUaiit:  Magazhw, 
October,  IS'.M.  on  Cromwell's  view  of  sport.  -  Neal's  "  Puritans."  iii..  Ifi?. 

'  Cf.  Fifth  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  p.  1!)2.  Evelyn,  ''Diary,'  December  2.">, 
1652,  etc.  *  Letters  of  Brilliana,  Lady  Harley  (Camden  Society). 
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(Iniiikfiincss  to  hv  puiiislicd.  '  When  in  HJorj  the  major- 
generals  began  to  exercise  their  police  functions,  the  laws  were 
rigiToiisly  executed.  Horse-races  Avere  su])pressed,  players 
wliip|)od  as  rogues,  and  a  new  ordinance  for  press  licences  was 
issued,  and  was  used  especially  against  books  containing  scurril- 
ities and  gross  jests.  In  1 057  any  person  betting  at  cards,  dice, 
tables,  tennis,  bowls,  shovel  board,  or  any  other  game,  was 
ordered  to  forfeit  twice  his  winnings. 
Discipline  In  ] (l-iT  the  army  demanded  that  "such  men,  and  such  men 

Govern  ouiv,  might  be  preferred  to  the  great  power  and  trust  of  the 
ment.  Ccimmonwealth  as  are  approved  at  least  of  moral  righteousness," 
and  when  in  Ki.^.S  ('i-om\vell  broke  up  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
the  army  .seized  ruling  ])ower,  men  like  the  profligate  Henry 
Marten  and  the  tipsy  Chaloner  fell  into  obscurity."  Before  that 
time,  one  of  the  godly  members  having  made  a  motion  that 
all  profane  and  unsanctitied  pcr.sons  be  expelled  the  Hou.so, 
Marten  stood  uj)  and  moved  "that  all  the  fooles  might  be  put 
out  likewise,  and  then  there  would  be  a  thin  House." ^  The 
iiiHuence  exercised  by  the  lives  of  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Fleetwood, 
Ireton,  Lambert,  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  great  names  of 
the  Commonwealth,  is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  Whether 
it  was  deep  and  lasting  some  ma}^  doubt,  but  this  at  least 
we  know,  that  while  they  were  in  power  vice  was  no  longei 
boasted  of  in  official  ranks,  but  concealed.  In  later  years,  Avhen 
a  friend  of  Charles  II.  lu-ged  on  him  "  the  necessity  of  having 
at  least  a  show  of  religion  in  the  Government,  and  sobriety," 
^_^he  said  "  it  was  that  that  did  set  up  and  keep  up  Oliver,  though 
he  was  tlie  greatest  rogue  in  the  world."  ^  The  Royalists 
followed  the  fashion  Olivcsr  set  up,  for  they  became 

'■  so  regular  in  tlioir  lives  and  so  exemplary  to  all  (tlioiigli  there  were 
some  drinkingf  Heotors  intermixed)  tliat  they  eouverted  very  many ;  and 
had  they  kept  the  same  temper  upon  His  Majesty '.s  retuni  wliieh  they  did 
to  make  way  for  lii.s  return  (to  say  no  more)  we  had  certainly  been  in  ii 
better  state  than  we  are  at  present." 

Thus  writes  Sir   V.  AVarwick  in   the  reign  of    Charles    II. 
Unfortunately  many  were  abroad  learning  other  lessons,  which 

'  In  the  "Character  of  England,"  Ifinil,  the  drinking  of  healths  is  described 
as  customary.  -  Article,  ■'  Henry  Marten."  •'  Diet.  Nat.  Biog." 

^  Aubrey,  '-Lives  of  Eminent  Men,"  p.  43(). 
■»  Pepys,  ed.  Brajbrooke.  ISSt),  iv.,  282. 
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seal  tlicin  back,  lilvO  Evelyn's  typical  travclliT,  "all  ribbon, 
feather,  and  rouianc^'o,"  "insolent,  ignorant,  and  (lil>anclied."  ' 
C)tliers  lived  retired  lives  in  the  conntry  to  :i\-oid  sns]>i(!ion. 
Young  Sir  John  Keresby  found  that  in  London  Ik-  made  sd  little 
progress  in  learning  gentlemanly  aceoniplishmeiits  iliai  In- 
decided  to  travel   with  a   tutor.      He  writes: — • 

"Such  as  lived  in  tiiwii  were  either  sucli  zealots  with  the  veliellioiis. 
schismatical  superstitious  of  those  times,  or  so  very  dehiiuchetl  ou  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  vei-y  hard  for  a  young  man  to  avoid  iufeetiou  ou 
one  side  or  the  other"  ("Memoirs,"  ed.  Cartwright.  1875,  j).  '25). 

The  same  writer  complains  that  "the  citizens  and  common  Republican 
people  of  London  had  then  so  far  imbibed  the  customs  and  Manners, 
manners  of  a  Commonwealth  that  they  coidd  scarce  endin-e  the 
sight  of  a  gentleman,"  and  that  the  common  salutation  to  a 
man  well  dressed  was  "  French  dog,"  and  the  like.  On  his 
return  from  travel,  his  v((let  de  chmnhre  was  pelted  in  the  street 
(165S)  because  he  wore  a  feather  in  his  hat.  Similarly,  Mrs. 
Thornton  writes,  1659,  that  Lambert  wanted  "  to  root  out  tlie 
very  face  of  a  clargieinan,  or  gentleman,  or  the  civiler  sort 
of  the  commonalty." '  These  statements  express  the  feelings 
of  Royalists.  The  advanced  rcpublieairs,  on  the  other  hand, 
regretted  that  the  social  revolution  caused  so  little  change  in 
etiquette  and  social  forms.  Cromwell  himself  had  said  in  cromweU's 
1644  that  he  "  hoped  to  live  to  see  never  a  nobleman  in  court. 
England,"  but  both  in  his  first  and  second  Protectorate  titles 
were  used  and  knighthoods  were  conferred.  "  His  Highness's 
Household"  and  "His  Highness's  Court"  were  kept  U])  with 
full  state  ceremony.  To  Cromwell  the  dignity  of  kiugslii[>  was 
natural,  and,  inexperienced  as  he  was,  he  never  exposed  himself 
to  mockery  by  his  behaviour.  Not  all  who  came  to  the  front 
had  the  same  gift  of  good  manners  which  Cromwell  and  his 
children  possessed.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  how  the  wife  of  the 
new  Deputy  of  Ireland,  passing  Cromwell's  daughter  (Ladj- 
L-eton,  widow  of  the  late  Deputy)  "put  my  Lady  Ireton  below, 
who,  notwithstanding  her  piety  and  humility,  was  a  little 
grieved  at  the  affront." 

A    contrast    with    the    stories    of    Stuart    ( 'onrt    revelries   is 
aftbrded  by  the  Dutch  Ambassadors'  account   of  flieir  eiitertain- 

"'  Evelyn's  "'Correspondence,"  1647,   16.")7,  and  KioS. 

-  Her  "Autobiography,''  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society,  p.  U'J. 
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uM'Mi  by  lilt'  I'l'uteclor  in  lli54.  They  wnv  iinitr<I  to  clinnur, 
and  fetched  in  two  coaches  about  halt-past  one.  At  Whitehall 
twelve  tnunpetcrs  were  ready,  sounding  against  their  coniing. 
Tlie  ambassadors  and  Cromwell  dined  at  one  table,  his  wife 
imd  the  ambassadors'  wives  at  another.  Music  played  during 
dinner,  and  afterwards  all  joined  in  a  psalm.     As  His  Highness 


Cromwell's 
Mother. 


KLIZABETU,    MOTHER    OF    OLIVER    CROinVELL. 
{lln  permssloii  fif  the   UvjH   Hon.   the  Eaii  <>f  Samlivirh.) 

handed  flic  music,  of  the  ]walm  to  his  ambassadors,  "he  told 
us,"  they  write,  "  it  was  yet  the  best  paper  that  had  been 
exchanged  between  us."     "  We  were  nobly  entertained." ' 

Cromwell  gave  his  mother  apartments  in  Whitehall,  where 
she  died,  aged  over  ninety,  in  16-54.  She  did  not  care  for 
sovereignty  and  siilendour,  and  her  love  for  her  son  made  her 
constantly  wretched.  "  She  was  discontented  if  she  did  not 
sec   him    twice   a   day,   and    never  heard  the  report  of  a  gun 

1  Thm-loe,  ii.,  257. 
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but  she  exclaimed:  'My  son  is  sliot.' "  Ludlow  and  the 
rt'publieans  were  offended  at  tlie  needless  ceremonies  and  L;rcat 
expenses  which  the  Protector  jml  ilie  |inlilir  lo  in  Imi-vin^ 
her.'  Cavaliers  and  republicans  loved  a  joke  on  ilie  siibjiTt  of 
her  modest  dowry,  sa)-ing  that  the  nation  on  her  death  wonid  bo 
eased  of  the  burden  of  taxaticm.  since  the  I'roicctor  inherited 
her  jointure  of  £60  a  year.  Little  is  jvuown  of  ('romwell's  wife, 
save -that  she  was  a  homely  woman,  a  good  housewife,  and  a 
good  mother.  Her  enemies  called  her  "•bian,"  because  of  iicr 
inelegant  manners. 

To  all  alike  the  times 
were  "  troublesome"  and  "dis- 
tracted." Almost  every 
county  supplied  pillage  to  the 
armies  of  the  king,  I'arlia- 
ment,  or  the  Scots.  Thos(.' 
whose  property  was  not  .se- 
questrated could  not  collect 
their  rents.  The  letters  ot 
women,  divided  from  their 
hu.shands  and  sons,  and  left 
to  manage  the  estate  while 
the  head  of  the  household 
was  in  arms,  tell  us  something 
of  the  meaning  of  civil  war. 
Lady  Denbigh's  letters,  for 
instance,  give  the  sad  story  of 
a  mother  whose  husband  and 
sou  were  fighting  on  opposite  sides.  In  vain  she  tries  to  win 
her  son  to  his  father's  cause,  and  after  argument  apiicals  to  his 
tenderness : 

■■  O  my  deere  son,  tliat  j-on  would  tvniiu  [turn]  fn  tlic  kiiii;.  ...  I 
cainiot  fortfet  wliat  a  sou  I  Ii3<l  one[e].  aud  I  hope  to  see  him  so  nyaiii.  .  .  . 
I  do  believe  you  will  find  tliat  your  mother  have  delt  more  really  with 
you  then  any  other,  aud  I  am  sure  hath  suffered  moi'e  then  any  other.  .  .  , 
At  this  time  I  do  more  travell  with  soro  for  the  grefc  1  suffer  .  .  .  liicu 
ever  I  did  to  breeng  you  into  the  worlcL   .   .   ." 

Writing    after    her    husband'c    death    at    ihc    liaiids    of   his 
enemies  : 


KLIZALETII,    Wn'E    i)F    ULH  EK.   CHUJlWliLL. 

{Frotiv  an  eld  family  portrait.') 


'  Noble,  ••  Memoirs."  i.   S.5.     Ludlow.  "  Memoir.s,"  ud.  Firth,  i.,  379. 
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•'O  iiiv  <lc('ro  Je.sus.  imt  it  into  my  deoro  .son's  liiii-t  t<i  Icve  thsit  merciles 
comimiiy  tlmt  was  the  dc-tli  of  his  fatlicr,  for  imw  1  tliiiik  of  it  witli  liorror, 
lM>forp  with  sorrow.  .  .  .  So.  deere  .souo,  not  forgettin>r  iny  ould  suti'.  T  t.iki- 
Miv  leve.     Our  Lord  hh'ss  you.     Your  lovoiu^  mother.'  ' 

The  letters  of  Jlrilliium,  Lady  Harlcy,  to  her  son  Xed-  are 
loss  painful,  for,  thoiio^h  her  long  separation  ironi  him  filled 
lu'r  with  sadness,  their  hearts  were  united.  In  the  ab.sence 
of  her  husband  and  son,  she  took  the  management  of-  the 
Hiai Hilton  estate,  and  as  danger  drew  nigh  her  Puritan  ncigh- 
liours  crowded  into  her  castle  for  safetj'.  To  her  husband  she 
writes  constuntly,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  place, 
which  she  know.s  is  in  danger  of  siege,  but,  as  he  urged  her 
to  stav,  she  writes,  .Inly  l.o.  IC^:} 

"Sinee  you  thiuk  Bi-.imiiton  a  s;if(>  l)l;iee  for  me  I  will  think  so  too  ;  and 
I  would  not  for  anythiufr  do  tliat  whieh  might  make  the  world  believe  our 
hope  did  hepn  to  fail  in  our  Ood.  But  be  pleased  to  send  me  directions 
wliat  I  sliouid  do  if  there  sliould  be  any  stirs.  I  should  be  loath  to  have  Ned 
Harley  eome   dowu.  for   T   thiuk  he   is   safest   where   he   is."» 

The  "stirs"  soon  came,  for  a  six  weeks'  siege  began  on  July 
2").  The  devoted  lady  died  in  October.  She  could  head  a 
garrison  if  occasion  required,  but  it  is  from  her  letters  to  her  son 
that  we  know  she  loved  best  to  be  niaking  pies  and  cakes  to  send 
to  her  husband  and  her  "  deere  Ned,"  to  whom  she  also  sends 
powder  for  his  hair,  "  handkerchers  "  and  shirts,  and  home-made 
socks.  Lady  Derby  at  Lathom  House,  Lady  Bankes  at  Corfe 
Castle,  Lady  Arundel  at  Wardour,  defended  their  castles  with  the 
same  heroism.  Less  famous  is  Mrs.  Purefoy's  defence  of  a 
dwclling-liouse,  attacked  by  Prince  Rupert  at  the  head  of  500 
men.  Her  son-in-law  and  three  servants  were  the  only  men 
in  the  house.  Mrs.  Purefoy,  her  daughters,  and  three  maids, 
supported  them,  and  this  little  \y<\rty,  armed  with  twelve  muskets, 
shot  three  captains  and  fifteen  men.  Prince  Rupert  was  so 
deeply  impressed  by  their  bravery  that  he  gave  quarter,  and 
abstained  from  plunder.'' 

The  heroism  of  Anne  Murray,  afterwards  Lady  Halkett,  was 
of  another  typo.  Her  gift  was  sick-nursing,  and  her  opportunity 
came  on  Sunday  morning,  September  8,  1G50,  when,  five  days 

'  Historical  MSS.  Com.,  App.  to  Fourth  Report,  pp.  2.59.  2G0.  -  Edited 

for  the  Camden  Society.  •'■  Fourteenth  Report.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  App..  Part 

ii.,  p.  91.     (ism.)  «  Webb.  '•  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War."  i.,  131. 
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after  the  Iwittle  of  Uiinbar,  sonic  of  thv  wDumlcd  icaclicd  the 
house  wlicre  she  was  stayiiii;'.  Hetwcen  Sunday  inoi'niui;'  and 
llonflay  she  writes: 

••  I  bclei'vc  tliivcsciirc  was  the  least  that  was  drcscd  Ijy  me  ami  m_v 
woiiiaii  and  Ar.  Ro.  [a  man],  who  I  imployed  to  such  as  was  uufitt  for  inee 
to  di-ese ;  juid  hesido  tlio  plaisters  or  l)alsiiin  I  aplied,  I  gave  every  one  of  them 
as  nuicli  with  tliem  as  niiffht  dresc  them  S  or  4  times,  for  I  had  provided 
nivsellV  very  well  with  thimrs  iiesesary  tor  that  imploymciitt.  expeetinir  they 
mi-jfht  be  usefidl."' 

Her  manservani  railed  out,  on  seeing  one  of  the  men  with 
his  head  spUt  open  :  "  Thou  art  but  a  dead  man."  The  man, 
who  showed  courage  enough  before,  became  much  disheartened, 
but  Aime  cheered  him  up,  and  "  he  wentt  frankly  from  dresmg," 
for  she  had  "  given  liim  .something  to  refresh  his  spiritts  "  in  the 
shape  of  hopeful  religious  counsel,  and  he  recovered.  Many 
of  the  wounds  had  been  left  for  so  long,  she  says,  that 

"ilt  niav  liee  im;ii;iiieil  thi'V  weri'  very  neiscjini' ;  Imtt  one  pai-ti<-uhirl}-  was  ill 
that  degree  .  .  .  that  none  was  able  to  stay  in  y"  roome.  Imtt  all  left  niee. 
Aeeidenlallv  a  sji'entleman  eanie  in.  who  seeing  mee  (nott  witlnaitt  rolnetaucy) 
putting  olf  the  man's  sleeve  of  his  doublet,  w"'"  was  hardly  fitt  to  be  tontehed, 
lie  was  so  ebaritable  as  to  take  a  knife  and  eutt  itt  oif  and  Hing  (it  i  in  y''  tire." 

Klsfwhere  she  says:  "  A  further  aceountt  may  bee  had  here- 
aflfter  iff  itt  be  nesesarj'''  of  her  treatment  of  a  girl  "  three  yeare 
under  a  discomposed  spiritt,"  of  a  woman  with  lupus,  and  of 
a  man  with  a  wen.  She  showed  an  equally  courageous  spirit  in 
annthcr  matter.  Wiu'n  the  news  came  that  her  plighted  lover 
had  abruptly  married  soineonc  else,  she  says  : 

••Flinging  my  selfe  d<iwne  up(ni  (the)  lied.  I  said,  'Is  this  the  man  for 
wlioni  1  have  snfred  so  mneli  'f  Sinee  liee  bath  made  himselfe  unworthy  my 
love,  lice  is  unworthy  my  anger  or  eoncerno ;  '  and  rising  imediately.  I  wentt 
oult  into  the  next  roonic  to  my  super  as  nneoneeruedly  as  if  I  had  never  had 
any  interest   in  him,   nor  had  never  lost   itt." 

She  was,  however,  capable  of  cowardice,  for  once,  when 
alarmed  by  an  unwelcome  proposal  of  marriage,  and  asked  was 
she  married,  she  writes:  "(Lord  pardon  the  equivocation),  I 
sayd  /  ara  (outt  aloud),  and  secrettly  .said  nntt."^ 

The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  writes  severely  of  the  women  who 
haunt  Parliament  and  Committees  to  recover  estates,  "  running 

1  "Autobiography,"  edited  for  the  Camden  Society. 
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about    with   their  several   euiises,    romnlainiiiL;'   nl'  their  scxcnil    women  of 

1    •      •  ■      ^    .  I     •  1  ■■■1.1  Business, 

grievances,  exclaimins;  aafainst  tiicir  several  ciieniies,     Imt   liow 

painful  this  necessary  solicitinij  was  to  sonic  women  niav  l>e  seen 

in  the  letters  of  ihiry  Lady  \'eru('y  to  lier  hiisliaud  in  e.xile.' 

In   the  humbler  ranks  t)f  society  tlie  s))iritual  experiences  oodiy 

of  the  converted  were  to  them  an  absurbinti-  interest,  and  some  Women. 

women  took  to  preacliinL;'.-     Jiunvaii,  when  he  overheard  three 

or  four  poor  women  "  sitting'  at  Ibe  door  in  tiie  sun,  and  talking 

about  the  things  ot  God,"  in  a  way  wiiicli  showed  him  the  de]ith 

of   their    knowledge   of   the    "(irat^e    abounding,"    realised    that 

he  had  been  '■  but  a  poor  painted  h3'pocrite,"  though  already    '  a 

brisk  talker"  himself  in  matters  of  religion. 


'•  I  hc^iird,  Imt  I  uuderstond  iicit,  fur  they  werr  f;iv  aljDVo.  out  iif  my  nvicli. 
Their  talk  was  about  tlie  uew 
Birth,  tlii>  work  of  Goil  ou 
tlieir  hearts.  .  .  .  Thej-  also 
discoursed  of  their  own 
■wretcheduess  of  heart,  of 
their  Unbelief,  aud  did  con- 
temn, slight,  aud  abhor  their 
own  Righteousness  as  filtliy 
and  insufficient  to  do  theui 
any  good.  Aud  metliought 
they  spake  as  if  Joy  did 
make  theui  speak ;  they 
spake  witli  such  pleasantness 
of  Scripture  Language  .  .  . 
that  they  were  to  me  as  if 
they   had   found   a  new  world— as   if   4h<'y  were  people  that  dwelt   alone." 

It  was  a  time  when  women  could  do  and  did  much  to  earn 
that  moral  respect  which  Puritans  accorded  them,  but  it  was  no 
time  of  intellectual  advance.  The-Com-Hwn-weakhr-HMkedJiad 
no  care  for  the  deyelopnient  of  the  reasoninttinteliigenee^  in 
either  man_,or  woman^  The  letters  of  many  ladies  might  Ijc  other 
quoted  to  show  how  barren  of  intellectual  interests  their  lives  f*™j^^® 
were ;  in  some  cases  the  times  appeared  to  them  "  distracted  " 
only  because  they  had  less  pocket-money.*  Some,  who  cared 
nothing  for  the  events  which  had  driven  their  friends  into 
exile,  were  eager  to  make  use  of  friends  exiled  in   Paris,  who 


\    nil    Tll'l'ET,    liiJ^".. 
(;;;/  II-.  llnlhfr.) 


1  Edited  by  Frances  Lady  Verney.     -  Clarendon,   x.,  79.     •'  Gardiner, 
War."  iii.,  12(i.        ^  Sn-  the  letters  of  Sue  and  Pen  Verney. 
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woiilil  ilo  (heir  shopping  for  them.     The  Verneys,  for  instance 
are  asked: 

■•  Coiiltl  you  by  \}my]  mi'i'  any  prity  coulrpd  [coloured]  stoffe  to  make  mee 
a  iiotiente.  4  Bivdo.s  [brt'iidtli.s]  of  siiteii  i.s  euofe;  I  uever  put  in  more  then 
.">  yiird  .  .  .  Imt  I  lieiu' tluiy  ware  now  ill  Franc  coulerd  slefes  and  stiiniiclieres, 
llu'iTt'iire  tlior  must  be  soiiitliiuff  iilowcd  for  that;  ...  I  woiikl  not  have 
one  to  cost  to  mucli ;  4  or  5  pound  .  .  .  and,  doare  madam,  be.stoe  me  30 
sliiOliiiiTS  in  anic  jircty  thinjj'  for  my  lieail.  to  sotc  [suit]  me  out  a  litell.'' 

Sue  Verney  tells 
her  brothei-  about  a 
cheap  gown  of  "  very 
coarse  stuff," 
"but  forty 
tailor's  bill  and  all." 
Ijittle  tailoring  was 
needed  for  the  simpli- 
fied fashions  of  the  day. 
Ladies  were  wearing 
plain,  pointed  bodices, 
laced  in  front ;  wide 
tippets  or  folded  ker- 
chiefs; plaiii  petticoats, 
sometimes  with  pan- 
niers;  wide,  short 
sleeves,  and  deep  lawn 
or  lace  cuffs  and  collars. 
In  16-54  "tippets  were 
not  so  much  the  mode," 
and  furs  were  worn 
instead.  (^ne  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Hatton 
nantle.'  Out  of  doors 
jlack  hood  and  cover- 


.V    C'.iVALIKIl    or    1046. 
(*'  nte  Fkture  of  an  Enrflish  Aiitick,' 


a  hrwiUhect.) 


family    paid    £40     for    a    niiirt'   and 
women  wore  peaked  beaver  hats,  or  a 
<;hief  tied  under  the  chin. 

To  men  dress  was  not  entirely  deprived  of  interesting 
«'p))oitunities,  for  in  the  first  half  of  the  period  the  plainer  forms 
ot  the  cavalier  dress  were  still  worn.  A  picture  representing 
a  cavalier  in  ]()4()  shows  him  wearing  a  hat  like  an  inverted 
Howcr-pot,  and  without  the  wide  rim  hitherto  in  fashion. 
He  wears  his  "  band "  or  collar  "  lapping  out  before,"  and  it 
'  Camden  Society.  '-Hatton  Correspondence,"  p.  11. 


+1-J 
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is  lifd  with  great  "  hmul  strings"  slipped  through  a  ring.  His 
doublet  or  coat  is  imljuttoned  halfway,  and  so  are  his  sleeves, 
to  sliow  lace  cuffs  and  under-slccves.  His  breeches  have  many 
••  points "  or  tags  at  the  knees.  Bunches  of  riband  are  fastened 
on  cither  side  the  breeches  and  in  front.  He  wears  "  boot-hose 
tops  "  like  loose  stockings,  "  tied  about  the  middle  of  the  calf,  as 
Ion"  as  a  pair  of  shirt-sleeves,  double  at  the  ends  like  a  ruff-band. 
The  tops  of  his  boots  very  large,  turned  down  as  low  as  his 
spurs,"  and  tilled  with  lace  frilling;  he  has  "a  great  pair  of  spurs 
iin'dinf  like  a  Jlorrice  dancer,  the  feet  of  his  boots  two  inches 


COSTl'JIE    01'    CAVALIEUS    AND    ROUNDHEADS. 

(Frovi  ".d  Dialogue  or  Parley  hcUvccn  Prince  PiUjtert's  Dog  Puddle  toid 
Tohie's  Duij  Pepiier,*'  ltf42.1 

too  long,"  and  square  at  the  ends.  The  immense  width  of  boot- 
top  makes  him  straddle  in  his  gait:  in  one  hand  is  his  stick, 
at  his  side  his  sword,  and  over  his  arm  he  carries  a  cloak.  The 
Puritan  wore  his  wide-brimmed,  steeple-crowned  beaver  un- 
triuuued.  His  cloak  was  short,  and  his  doublet  longer  than 
the  cavalier's,  concealing  his  shirt.  His  knee-breeches  had  no 
ribands,  tags,  points,  or  frills.  His  boots  were  like  the  riding- 
boots  of  the  present  day.  Under  the  Commonwealth  the  fashion 
of  wearing  swords  went  out  for  a  time,  but  in  1658  a  gentleman 
found  it  necessary  to  get  one,  as  to  be  without  made  a  man  look 
like   a  bumpkin.'     When  the  republic  was  first  declared,  the 

'  Hatton  CorresDondence.  p.  11. 
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leaders  of  i)[iiiiinn  were  not  in  piTt'ect  a.urecnient  on  tlie  (piestion 
of  what  dress  was  Ijeconiinii:  'd'  ^"i  "rdinary  and  wlial  lor  a 
festive  occasion.  Major-!  xeneral  Harrison  rebnk(>(l  Colonel 
Hntehinson  for  wearing  a  "sad-coloured  cloth,  trinnned  with 
gold  and  silver  points  and  buttons,"  which  his  wife  calls  "  pretty 
rich,  but  grave,  and  no  other  than  he  usually  wore."  Harrison 
observed  that  "gold  and  silver  and  worldly  braver}-  did  not 
become  saints."  The  next  day  the  Spanish  Anil)assad()r  held  an 
andience,  and  Hutchinson  and  other  gentlemen  attended  in  plain 
black  suits,  but  this  time  it  was  Harrison  who  arrived  "  in  a 
scarlet  coat  and  cloak,  both  laden  with  gold  and  silver  lace,  and 
the  coat  so  covered  with 


clinquant  (foil)  that  one 
scarcely    could    discern 


LONDON  POST 


the  ground." 


Cut  off  from  many 
other  amusements,  the 
discussion  of  religious, 
political,  and  social 
qnestions  was  the  re- 
publican's principal 
interest,  and  formal  de- 
bates began  to  be  held 
in  Rhenish  wine-houses, 
and  at  the  end  of  the 
period  in  coffee-houses. 
Foremost     among     the 

political    philosophers    was    Sir   .buiirs    Harrington,    author    o 
"  Oceana"  (p.  391).     "That  ingeniose  tractat,  together  with  hi 
and  H.  Xevill's  smart  discourses    .     . 
made   many   proselytes."      In    1G59 
virtuosi "  met   nightly  at   the  Turk's 


Communiatinpihe  High  Counrds  of  both  Paili.i-    i 

I'OSTliOY, 
i;u  t(  R'iinih:ut  ill  the  "  London  Post,"  Feb.  4-11,  lii4('>.' 


Interest 
in  Politics. 


.  dayly  at  coffee-houses, 
"  his  disciples  and  the 
Head  and  sat  round  an 
oval  table  with  a  passage  in  the  middle  for  the  host  to  deliver 
his  coffee.  The  arguments  in  the  Parliament-house  were  but 
flat  to  his  discourse.'  According  to  Evelyn,  even  the  sermons 
were  "of  speculative  and  national  things,"  so  he  kept  his  family 
by  preference  at  home  on  Sunda}',  to  catechise  and  instruct 
them  to  his  own  taste.- 

The  popular  interest  in  public  events  led  to  a  great  increase 

'  Aubrey,  ji.  H71.  -  Evelyn.  -Diary."  Aujrust  lit.  \l'>X>. 
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»•»»■  ill  ilie  iniiiil>cr  of  newspapers,     Ncws-letlers  and  news-pmiiphlets 

''*'**"'  had  for  many  years  met  with  a  ready  sale.  Nathaniel  Butter, 
a  London  stationer,  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Archer,  began 
weekly  issues  of  news  on  Afay  20,  1022,  under  the  name.  The 
Weekly  Newes  from  Itch/,  Gernutny,  etc.,  and  on  September  25 
Butter  and  Sheff'ord  issued  the  first  tpiarto  sheet  newspaper, 
AV/ces-  froiti  mosf  jKirl-'*  of  Cli  risfcvdom.  The  sheets,  still  bearing 
different  titles,  began  to  be  uuiubercd  consecutively;  one  of 
May  12,  1()23,  bears  a  number  i:Uj.  Unfortunately  the  extant 
sets  are  very  incomplete.' 

The  rage  for  news  spread  rapidly,  and  in  162.5  J onson's  Staple 
of  Xi'.ii's  was  acted  and  the  fashion  satirised,  with  many  personal 
allusions  to  Butter.  Writing  in  102G,  l>r.  Donne  says: — "Per- 
chance you  look  not  so  low  as  our  ordinary  Gazetta,  and  that  tells 
us  with  a  second  assurance  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  dead." 
In  November,  1041,  the  first  report  of  tlie  proceedings  of 
Parliament  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper  was  issued,  and  the 
( jraud  Kcmonstrance  was  cried  in  the  street.-  During  the  civil 
war  the  competition  between  journalists  was  severe,  and  each 
jxirty  had  its  recognised  organ.  The  king's  paper,  Mercuriiis 
Ai'licus,  edited  by  Birkenhead,  liegan  to  be  printed  weekly  at 
Oxford  in  1643.  Its  chief  aim  was  to  make  Puritans  and 
Parliament  ridiculous  ;  its  literary  quality  was  good,  but  little  of 
its  news  is  trustworthy.^  Before  long  fifteen  or  twenty  Parlia- 
mentary newspapers  were  jjrinted  weekly  in  London.  Amongst 
those  were  Mfrcurias  Britannicus,  begun  August,  1643,  edited 
by  Marchinont  Needham  ;  Mercuriu.^  Veridicus,  the  Kivf/dom's 
Weekly  Intelligencer,  and  Weekly  Pout.  They  contain  many  highly 
coloured  stories  of  Cavalier  outrages,  but  as  a  rule  competition 
induced  writers  to  be  careful  to  get  the  best  information.  In 
September,  1647,  Needham,  having  changed  sides,  started  a 
lioyalist  ])apcr  in  London,  Mercitrius  Pragmaticus,  which  had 
a  hug  career  before  it.  Most  of  the  newspapers  survived  but  a 
short  time.  At  least  170  weekly  papers  are  said  to  have  been 
started,  chiefly  in  London,  1042-1049.^     In  1649  the  licensers  of 

■  Jlr.  Sidney  Lee's  article  "  Butter,"  in  "  Diet.  Nat.   Biosrraphy.^' 
-  Webb.  "Memorials  of  the  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire,"  i.,  »'J. 
'■>  Oardiner,  "  Civil  War."  I.,  vi.     Article  "  Birkenhead."  in  ■•  Diet.  Nat.  Biog." 
*  JIasson's  "ililton,"  iv.,  38,  :j!»,  327.     Xiohol's   "Literary   Anecdotes,"    iv. 
Grant,  '-The  Newspaper  Press,"  i. 
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the  press  under  Brailshau's  Act  be<;:ui  a  fresh  series  of  news- 
papers, subsidised  by  ( iovernnient,  and  officially  authorised- 
Among  the  chief  was  MctriirluK  I'ul'dicus,  b}-  ]\rarclnnont 
Needham,  "  in  defence  of  the  Cfjnanonwealth,  and  fn'  Inrnrina- 
tion  of  the  Peoiile,"   with  an  ample  seasoning;'  of  ribaldry. 

Private  individuals,  atixions  about  their  reputations,  paid  tlir  Adver- 
journalists  for  entries.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  notes  the  expense  Sir  '**™^°  ^■ 
J.  Gell  was  at  to  jj^et  himself  weekly  mentioned  in  the  journals 
—  he  "kept  the  diurnal-mukers  in  pension."'  Besides  political 
information,  personalities  and  scurrilities,  the  newspapers  began 
to  print  a<lvertisements.  Thus,  in  the  I'lihlic  Admiiftrr  of 
Tuesday,  June  IG,  KioT: 

"111  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  Queen's  Head  Alley,  .-it  a  Frenehiiiiurs  Ikhisi-. 
is  an  excellent  West  India  drink,  called  eliocolate.  to  be  sold,  where  you  iiiay 
have  it  ready  at  any  time,  and  also  unmade,  at  reasonable  rates." 

In  1U58,  Mfivu r'l (IX  I'oliticux  contains  advertisements  nt 
books,  rewards  for  the  recovery  of  lost  projierty,  coach  time- 
tables, and  an  advertisement  of  tea : 

TfHit  Excellcm,  and  byaU  !>hY<itijn5  approved,  c4mb  Drmk,  ojllcd  by  the 
'•!«  Cbineats,  Teh.i^  fjy  othtr  Newns  Tny.nluh  Tee,  is  folii  »#tht-  SuitHnejfhiaJ, 
&Oo}l)(t- hcujt  ^ Sifterirgs Kent*  By  thriRoyal  Exchange,  Lsr.Jcn. 

The  first  coffee-house  had  been  opened,  in  l(i.")2,  by  a  ( u'cek 
in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill. 

Another  movement,  which  was  to  revolutionise  society,  was 
the  organisation  of  a  system  of  stage-coaches,  in  April,  Ki.iN. 
A  year  previous  the  post  had  bei'U  reorganised  and  cheapened 
(p.  ()(i3j. 

The  same  age  made  hackney-coaches  po|]ular.  According  to 
the  "Character  of  England,"  KioO,  children  threw  dirt  at 
private  coaches  ; 

"The  carmen,  who  in  Loud<in  doniineev  over  the  streets,  o'erthrow  the 
liell-carts  (for  so  they  name  the  eoaehesl.  cursiny  and  reviling  at  the  nobles. 
But  these  are  the  natural  eii'ects  of  parity,  popular  libertinism,  and  insularly 
manners." 

In  this  .age  of  equality,  the  "field  near  the  town,  called  liyiU-  Hyde 
Park,"  containing  fi21  acre.s,  the  poptdar  racecourse  and  fashion- 
able resort  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  was  sold  "  for  ready  moiie}'," 

'  Firth's  edition  of  "Colonel  Hutcliinsou's  Life,"  i..  isl,  is:!. 


Park. 


ur, 
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bought     for 


1(152.  it  was  divided  into  three  lots,  iuid 
£17,0(i8  Gs.  Sd.  At  ihe  Restoration  the  purchasers  were  thankful 
to  lot  the  Crown  take  it  back  quietly,  and  received  no  com- 
pensation.    Tlie  purchaser  of  the    lot    containing   thf    ■  King  ' 


A  Bright  bay  Gelding  rtoln  from  Halfiefd-,  in  the  County  of  Heiifurd,  Stpt, 
s^.of  ahouc  14  hdndliigliortometliin(!iniote,  with  tulf  fllsMaue  Hiornc 
nnd  a /)jr  in  rhf  Forehead,  and  a  feather  all  along  hil  N«ck  on  Hic  far  (kle. 
A  vcinij  man  with  pvay  cloathsiif  abmit  t*dTty  yfarsofagc,  iroddle  ftnture, 
wcnl  away  with  h'fH.  rf  any  can  give  notice  to' the.  Porter  3t  Salxbury  hoi\(e 
in  theStrat\d,  or  to (hcv;lu[c  Lion  ip  jVaf/ie/if aforcfairl,  they  fhall  be  well  re- 
wafrtetl  frr  their  pains". 

^avertiftmi'iit'- 

Iftwy  cmt'CM  givf'notioe  of  one  EdwarJ  Bf rr^ being  aJxKsr  the  Jge  of  eight- 
ffcn  or  nineteen  years,  of  lowStaturc,  black  hair,  full  of  pockfiolcs  in  liii 
tacej  he  wcareth  a  ncwgray  fuif,  tiimcd  with  green  and  othct  ribbon,  a 
Riht  Cinnamon  colored  cloak  and  black  hat  ;  who  run  away  lately  from  hi* 
Maikr  i  thiy  are  defired  to  bring  or  fcBil  word  to  r*«.firt^  Stationer  it  Grayk 
Ihn  gate,  who  will  thankfully  reward  them. 

THis  i$  to  give  nptice,  Thar  if  any  pcr^ns  hate  a  minde  toimploy  their 
Money  in  Building,  they  may  have  Four  Acres  of  Grouml,  and  a  ronve- 
nfcnt  place  to  build  on  in  Hide-Park  And  at  Mr.  Talmitm  H«ifc  aSo-ivt-ner, 
in  Kings-fkect,  H'efimmjier,  oc  elii  by  Tiim*  'Shell,  or Ff^iBdt  Pr^tr^  ncsB 
Hide-Park  Ga^c,  tijey  may  have  full  direftioas. 

r»rk,  CheBer, iai  Exeter. 

FRom  the  Geoag^Um  witboat  AMerfgate,  Stage  Coach n,  A»  continue  to  gn 
and  carry  Paflengers  to  the  Cities  of /or^,CfcfBfr,  and  Exeier,  and  to  or  hor 
Tctwwjinthe  fame  Roads,  every  Moaiay,  Wednefdiy,  and  Friday,  at  and  for 
teafonable  rates. 

As  alfoto  W*l(_efieU,  Ueds^nA  ffallifAX,  erery  Friday  for  40  s 

(Durham  and  NiHcuftlt  upon  every  Monday  for  j  1. 
j-Q  J.£<'i«*«r4*  in  Scotland,  once  every  three  weeks  for  4  I.  10  s. 
SOdMer  and  C«ntf rti»r^,twic«  every  Wcck  in  two  days  for  15*. 
CBaih  and  Bri/o/  every  Monday  and  ThurCiay  for  ao  s.     With  good 
Coaches,  and  frefti  UcHfcs  in  tfce  Roads- 


ADVERTISEMENTS    FROM    MERCVBIUS    POLITICVS,    IMS. 

leased  it  to  "  a  brace  of  citizens,"  who  levied  a  tax  on  coaches 
{Iriving  there.  The  official  paper,  Several  Proceedings,  for  the 
week  April  27— May  4,  1054,  says  that  on  May  1 

"  Great  resorts  caiiu-  to  Hyde  Park,  many  Imudreds  of  rieh  <-oaoliPS  and 
jfallauts  in  attire,  but  most  sliameful  uowdered  hair  men,  aud  painted  and 
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spotted  wcimi'ii.     .     .     .     But  His  Hij;liupss  flip  Lord  Protestor  wi'iit    not 

tliitlicr.  nor  any  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council." 

From  aiiotlKn-  paper  it  is  known  that  Cronnvell  was  there, 
watching  a  hurhng-niatch.'  It  was  there,  too,  that  in  trying  to 
drive  six-iu-hand,  and  using  the  whip  too  violcnth',  he  tell  off 
the  box  and  was  nearly  killed.-  In  the  same  \ear  Evelyn  records 
that  Cromwell  and  his  partisans  had  "  shut  uj)  and  seized  on 
Spring  Garden,"  which  lay  between  the  gardens  of  St.  James's 
Palace  and  Whitehall,  thus  leaving  "ixn-sons  of  the  best  quality '' 


THE    TEMPLE    FEOJI    TUB    TIUMES. 

(From  a  print  ttf  uhoi't  ItljO.) 

only  Mulberry  (iarden  (now  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens)  as 
a  place  of  refreshment,  to  be  exceedingly  cheated  at,"-  especially 
for  mulberry  tarts. 

The  measures  ado])ted  by  the  Cromwellian  executive  were 
not  always  on  a  heroic  scale;  but  in  all  its  dealings,  great  and 
small,  we  are  reminded  that  it  was  a  time  when  for  society 
at  large  the  counsel,  "  If  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,"  was 
carried  into  practice.  It  is  a  counsel  which  heroes  will  give 
to  cowards,  but  it  is  a  counsel  which  heroes  alone  will  lait 
into  effect. 

'  Larwood.  -London  Parks."  -  Thurlor,  •■  State  Papers,"  ii.,  652. 

■'  Evelyn,  "Diary."  May  m.  li;"'4. 
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TiiK  Solemn  Leiitfiic  iind  Covenant  and  ihe  Westminster 
Assembly  were  the  ontcome  of  the  union  of  hearts  cemented 
by  the  victory  of  ]Jnns  Law.  Under  the  former  Leslie  and 
his  veterans  crossinl  tlu;  Tweed  (1G4:]),  to  plu}-  no  mean 
part  on  Marston  Moor,  Imt  nilimately  to  retire  (l(i47)  as 
guests  that  had  outstayed  their  welcome.  hi  the  latter  its 
authors  saw  an  instrument  for  smiting  the  ogres  of  Prelacy 
and  I'opery  hip  and  thigh,  and  raising  over  their  ruins  the 
biumcr  of  Presbytery.  The  issues  wei'e  in  both  cases  marred 
by  the  still  more  resolute  and  uncompromising  force  of  Inde- 
pendency. A  root-and-branch  rei)ublic  was  little  understood 
and  less  appreciated  in  tlie  north.  Nowhere  did  the  doomed 
cause  of  i-oyalty  find  more  devoted  victims,  but  their  sacrifices 
served  only  to  hasten  the  extinction  of  Scottish  independence 
on  that  scconil  Ploilden  that  looks  down  upon  Dunbar.  For 
ten  years  thereafter  was  the  Cromwellian  boot  held  firm  on  the 
thistle,  to  the  profit  of  more  honest  and  useful  growths,  but  such 
stern  repression  served  only  to  effect  that  decay  of  national  life 
which  made  the  despotism  of  the  later  Stuarts  jDossible. 
The  Pres-  Prelacy  was  hopelessly  scotched  in  the  north  and  discredited 

Movement  '"  ^^^'^  south,  where  many  were  friendly  to  Presbytery.  Milton 
had  not  yet  called  "  Presbyter  but  priest  writ  large."  The  singer 
of  Lycidas  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  church  of  las  Scotch  tutor, 
Thomas  Young.  One  of  his  Smectymnuans  in  the  north  as  a 
Conmii-ssioner  from  the  Parliament,  was  the  "  Maister  Stevin 
Mershell,"  preacher  in  England,  who  was  made  a  burgess  of 
Stirling  in  ]()42,  along  with  Archibald  Lord  Lorn  and  Sir  Harry 
Vane.  The  leaders,  Henderson  and  Johnstone,  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  hour  when,  resolving  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Parliament,  they  drew  up  a  religious  covenant.  Hender- 
son was  statesman  enough  to  moderate  his  expectations.  While 
labouring  for  a  reform  of  the  Church  of  England,  "  wo  are 
not  to  conceive  that  they  will  embrace  our  form.  A  new  must 
be  set  down  for  all."  The  \Vestminster  Assembly  was  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  Solemn  League,  and  both  were 
but  temporary  expedients.  The  former,  unlike  that  spontaneous 
Cri  (III,  Pen  pie,  the  National  Covenant,  Avas  narrow,  doctrinaire, 
propagandist.  Hope,  shrewd  King's  Advocate,  "  scruplit  at  pairt 
of  the  League  because  I,  as  a  subject  of  Scotland,  cannot  be 
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tyet  to  maintain  the  jiarliammi  nl'  anciiluT  kingilum  and  tlic 
liberties  tliereuf."  Its  authors,  while  preparini;^  to  play  at  bowls, 
foresaw  not  the  rubbers  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  To  the 
AVestminister  Assembly  Scotland  sent  her  best  men.  Baillie,  its 
vivid  chronicler,  writes  hopefully  at  the  outset  to  .lohnstone  to 
"send  a  strong  committee,  as  they  would  get  the  guiding  ot' 
all  aftairs  both  of  Church  and  State,"  naively  adding,  "  Burn  this 
free  letter  except  ye  will  keep  it,  and  .sc//  //  /'.--•  hnnif."  Farther 
on  he  saw  the  rock  ahead.  "  On  no  point  expect  we  so  much 
ditficulty  as  Independency,  wherewith  we  propose  not  to  meddle 
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till  it  please  God  to  advance  our  army,  irJilcli  'tee  expect  v-'dl 
muc/i.  assist  our  atyuvients."  Baillic  was  disappointtMl.  (.'ivil 
war  is  no  respecter  of  divines  or  divinities.  It  would  be  hard 
to  exaggerate,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  on  the  social  life  of  Scotland.  Its  creed  was  in 
harmonv  with  the  main  stream  of  Christian  teaching ;  it 
fashioned  a  ritual  that  was  in  sympathy  with  the  national 
character;  its  Catechism  long  served  as  a  logical  training  for 
the  Scottish  intellect.  Its  i)salmody,  though  the  work  of 
an  Englishman,  may  compare  in  fervour  and  homely  accept- 
ance among  b3'gone  generations  with  the  heritage  of  pojiular 
song. 

Before    the    Westminster    Asseinljly     closed,    two    notable 
173 
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Montrose.  K,,\:ili^i  iiu'viinints  deeply  affected  Scotland.  Montrose, 
lliouifli  no  Hi,!,dilan(lman  himself,  was  richly  endowed  with 
qualities  that  recoinmended  him  as  a  leader  to  the  semi-savage 
freebooters  of  the  north.  Flashing  out  at  a  dozen  different 
j)laccs,  feeding  his  half-clad  levies  of  wild  (Jaels  and  wilder 
Irish  with  the  licence  of  a  pack  of  wolves,  ever  trusting  to  the 
dirk,  the  targe,  and  the  push  of  ]iike,  supplementing  his  poor 
stock  of  arms  with  the  bow  and  the  arrow,  and  his  poorer 
otiuipmeiit  of  horse  with  the  swift-footed  Sons  of  the  Mist, 
he  scattered  the  ranks  of  the  feebl}'  led  Covenanters,  and  made 
the  homes  of  many  honest  Blue-caps  desolate.  At  length,  foiled 
in  attaching  the  (Jordons  to  his  cause  or  securing  a  single 
stronghold,  excommunicated  by  the  Kirk  and  detested  by  the 
peasantry  whom  he  had  harried  and  the  burgesses  whom  he  had 
pillaged,  he  turned  southwai'ds  to  join  hands  with  the  English 
Royalists.  His  surprise  at  Philiphaugh  (1C4.5)  shows  both  the 
distrust  that  withheld  information  from  him,  and  his  own  bad 
generalship,  for  he  knew  that  his  conqueror,  David  Leslie,  was 
approaching.  The  victory  sent  him  into  exile,  and  brought 
down  on  his  followers  the  vencfeance  of  the  Covenanters,  who 
remembcreil  only  too  well  Inverlochy,  Auldearn,  and  Kilsyth.  The 
(Irum-and-trunqjct  historians  have  made  more  of  such  wretched 
guerilla  warfare  than  it  deserved.  In  the  pages  of  eulogists  like 
Wishart,  (luthrie,  Napier,  and  Aytoun,  we  have  nought  but 
the  romance  of  the  situation.  In  the  burgh  records  and 
diaries,  written  face  to  face  with  the  stern  realities,  it  is  heart- 
breaking to  read  the  pitiful  tale  of  strippings,  sackings,  burn- 
ings, pillagings,  and  all  such  unnatural  horrors.  Long  after, 
many  a  burgh  petitioned  the  Estates  to  pity  its  rum.at  con- 
dition through  that  "excomunicat  rebel,  James  (iraham." 
Surrender  'I'he  cause  of  the  king  having  been  rendered  hopeless  after 
King.  the  failures  of  his  devoted  lieutenants,  Ormonde  and  Montrose, 

he  surrendered  to  the  Scots  at  Newark,  from  whom  he  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sectaries.  Salmasius,  with  more  of  point 
than  fairness,  said,  "  The  Presbyterians  held  the  king  down 
while  the  Independents  cut  his  throat."  Buckle  boldly  calls 
the  incident  a  sale,  adducing  in  support  his  unsifted  array  of 
authorities.  The  question  was  mixed  up  ^vith  that  of  arrears 
of  pay,  but  this  was  settled  in  August,  1645,  payment  was  voted 
early  in  September,  while  negotiations  respecting  the  king  were 
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not  cimcliided  till  the  loUnwiuy  .hmiiai'v.  Xnl  till  a  nuiuih  al'icr 
thf  settlement  of  the  arrears  did  the  I'avliunient  claim  the 
sole  disposal  of  the  kind's  person,  lie  had  himself  rept'atedlv 
desired  to  be  near  his  Parliament.  On  a  re'view  of  the  whole 
question,  Hallam,  and  even  the  Royalist  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
entirely  exonerated  the  Scots,  whose  subsequent  saeritiees  for 
an  unworthy  race  were  so  conspicuous.  Ikillie,  who  spent 
eight  or  nine  days  with  Charles  at  Newcastle  in  very  free 
intereonrse,   refrained    from     inHnenein<''    him.    observing'    "his 
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CHARLES     II.      A.NU     TllU     KUIK. 
{From  a  satirical  print  of  1051.) 


unhappy  wilfulness  and  the  miscliievous  instrumcJits  that  feed 
his  madness." 

Hamilton,  llontrose's  ever-suspicious  rival,  emidated  his  The  En- 
career  only  to  meet  with  his  late.  Ihe  hstates,  now  entu-ely 
controlled  by  the  Moderates,  who  were  willing  to  compromise 
with  the  king,  and  who  believed  with  Raillie  that  "the  body 
of  English  were  over-weary  long  ago  of  Parliament  and  tlie 
ever-hated  Sectaries,"  raised  the  largest  army  Scotland  had  yet 
turned  out.  The  movement  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
extreme  jiarty  that  ruled  the  General  Assembly.  The  Engagers 
had  little  compassion  on  the  western  and  Covenanting  counties, 
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so  lliiit.  places  like  Lanark  and  Glasgow  had  a  pitiful  talc  to 
toil  of  the  movement,  which  swept  southwards  like  an  avenging 
scourge  by  Dumfries  and  Carlisle,  only  to  be  ignominicmsly 
wiped  out  by  Cromwell  at  Preston. 

The  Engagement  showed  the  first  rift  in  ihc  Covenanting 
lute.  In  the  early  days  oi'  the  National  Covenant,  the  capital 
and  the  eastern  Lowlands  inspired  and  directed  the  movement. 
All  this  was  now  transferred  to  the  western  hillnicn,  the  true 
Protestere   sigainst   malignancy,   and   faithful  upholders  of  the 

Blue  Banner.  Out  of  these 
elements  the  astute  Argyll  and 
Johnstone  organised  the  W'higu- 
more  Itaid  on  Edinburgh,  a  bold 
(■(Hij)  which  substituted  for  the 
weak-kneed  Estates  that  got  up 
the  Engagement,  an  asseml)ly 
controlled  by  these  leaders  in 
concert  with  the  Independents. 
They  called  Cromwell,  then  at 
ISerwick  (October,  lG'i8),to  their 
counsels,  and  in  three  days  set 
up  the  Government  on  Repub- 
lican lines.  A  self-denying 
ordinance  was  found  in  the  Act 
of  Classes,  which  purged  the 
]niblic  service  of  every  trace  of 
malignancy  and  moderatism  by 
separating  good  from  bad 
Covenanters.  The  vacant  offices  were  tilled  up  without  re- 
ference to  royal  authority,  thus  sweeping  away  the  last  relic  of 
Prerogative.  But  the  death  of  the  king  produced  a  swift 
reaction  In  spite,  however,  of  the  prompt  proclamation  of 
Chai-lcs  II.  as  king,  the  conferences  at  the  Hague,  the  landing 
in  Scotland,  and  the  coronation  at  Scone,  the  western  Whigs 
refused  to  treat  with  un-Covenanted  Royalty. 

Montrose  was  with  Charles,  and  prepared  for  any  rash 
venture  ;  but  the  Commissioners  at  the  Hague  stipulated  that 
the  king  should  abandon  him  as  unworthy  to  come  near  his 
person  or  into  the  society  of  good  men.  Lanerick  (now 
Hamilton)   refused   to   come    into    the    same  room   with   him, 
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even  before  the  kiiip^.  ClarfiKlun  n-jjorts  a  convcrsaiinn  w]\h 
Lauderdale  that  gives  the  severest  (■ondeiimatiou  to  lie  Ibiind 
aii3-wlicre  of  .Montrose.  All  tlie  while  the  (loulile-dcaling  king 
was  writing  thus  to  him:  'Be  not  startled  wiih  reports  as  if 
I  othervv'ise  inclined  to  J^reshytery  than  when  1  left  you.  I  am 
upon  the  same  principh^s  I  was,  and  depend  as  uuich  as  ever 
on  your  undertakings  and  endeavours  for  my  service."  To 
manj'  the  falsehood  was  transparent  when,  after  the  capture  of 
Montrose,  Lotliiau  reported  in  Parliament,  "  His  Majesty  is 
noways    sorry   that  James   (li'aliain   was  defeated,  in  resjiect  as 
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he  (Charles)  said  he  had  made  invasion  without  and  cuntrary 
to  his  demands."  In  his  natural  duplicity  Charles  found  re- 
sources to  enable  him  to  swallow  even  the  Covenant  itself 
Nothing,  however,  hut  the  comhiuation  of  fanaticism  and 
partisan  trickery  could  have  blinded  the  Scottish  leaders  to 
such  a  sorry  .sliam.  The  fate  of  Jlontrose — betraj-ed  and  sold 
by  a  i)etty  Highland  chieftain  such  as  those  who  had  been 
the  agents  of  his  cruelties — cast  a  lurid  light  on  the  pitiful  and 
sometimes  ludicrous  appearances  of  Charles  in  Scotland  during 
the  summer  of  1650.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  fall  of  this 
brave  northern  Strattbrd  touched  the  Merry  ilonarch.  His 
philosophy  of  life  left  no  room  for  the  sensibility  of  his  I'athei'. 
"He  had  an  appearance,"  says  Burnet,  "  of  gentleness  in  outward 
deportment,  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  tenderness  in  his  nature. 


Dunbar. 
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u.ul  in  liu-  OM.l  of  his  life  became  cruel."  The  noble  self- 
sacriticoof  M-.ntrosc  for  a  ina.ster  so  worlhlcss  throw.s  the  halo 
of  romance  round  a  career  in  itself  sufficiently  romantic  and 
touching.  Not  every  hero-martyr  has  undesignedly  written  his 
i>\vn  cpiuiph  in  lines  so  pregnant  and  poetical  as  these  :— 

"Hp  fillwr  fi'ars  his  fate  too  miu-li, 
Or  Ills  ileserts  aro  small, 
Tliat  ilarcs  not  put  it  to  tho  touc-li 
To  j?aiii  or  lose  it  all. ' 

Nicoll.  the  Edinburgh  notary,  has  graphically  sketched  the 
two  closing  scenes  in'  that  fall— tho  mean  entry  into  the  capital, 
surrounded  with  everything  that  was  sordid  and  degrading, 
and  the  tragic  exit  from  the  fatal  ladder  amid  the  bravery 
of  gorgeous  "raiment  that  glorified  the  hangman's  rope.  This 
surely  was  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  dramatic  contrasts  ot 
such  a  life.  Jlontrose  was  as  f^matical  in  his  blind  devotion 
to  royal  prerogative  as  the  meanest  of  the  opponents  he  so 
thoroughly  despised  could  be  to  the  ('ovcnaiit.  His  call  to 
arms  on  the  death  of  Charles  I. : 

'•  I'll  siiifif  tliiiic  (>l)scqiiii's  with  trumpet  soiiikIj', 
Anil  write  thine  epitaph  in  blood  anil  wounds,'' 

is  worthy  of  the  brutal  franlcness  of  Marat.  Tho  tine  qualities 
of  his  nature,  the  fascinating  charm  of  his  poetic  and  chival- 
rous youth,  these  were  perverted  by  a  false  conception  of 
loyally.  I'lutarch  and  the  frothy  rhetoric  of  pagan  Rome 
possessed  him  as  they  di<l  Charlotte  Corday  and  Madame 
Roland. 

Scotland  was  now  (1650-51)  making  her  last  stand  for  her 
Stuart  king  against  Cromwell,  disappointed  with  his  quondam 
allies  and  with  the  ungrateful  and  stubboi-n  country.  "  I 
thought  I  should  have  found  a  conscientious  people  and  a 
ban-en  country.  About  Edinburgh  it  is  as  fertile  for  corn  as 
any  part  of  England,  but  the  people  generally  are  so  given 
to  the  most  impudent  lying  and  frequent  swearing  as  is 
incredible."  Disgusted  with  the  pragmatical  government  of 
the  Kirk,  he  appeals  to  the  Ceneral  A.ssembly :  "  I  beseech 
you  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  think  it  possible  that  you  may 
be  mistaken."      Events  Avere  now  hurrying  on  the  catastrophe 
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of  Dunbar.  Terrible  was  the  late  of  that  shattered  army,  'i'o 
the  governor  of  Xewc-istlo  Cromwell  consigns  '■  .")()()  )ioor 
wretches  of  prisoners,  very  many  of  wlmm  will  die  of  tiieir 
wonnds  or  be  permanently  disabled."  ()\\\\  too  glail  to  devour 
raw  cabbages  on  the  march  at  Morpeth,  thereafter  pinuied  in 
Durham  cathedral,  many  died  of  a  grievous  pest :  wliili^  tlio 
renmant  were  sold  as  slaves  in  America.  Scotland  was  now 
at  Cromwell's  mercy.  The  High  Kirk  of  St.  Giles  was  reserved 
ibr  T>ainbert  and  his  brother  fanatics,  who  preached   with  sword 
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and  pistols  beside  them.  Cromwell,  like  any  bigoted  High 
Churchman,  refused  to  hear  the  Fresliyterian  preachers,  dis- 
coursing in  his  own  quarters  as  the  Spirit  moved  him,  as  if 
it  were  an  ague,  quoth  Nicoll.  '■  He  made  stables  of  all  the 
the  churches,"  says  Balfour,  '  and  burnt  all  the  seats  and 
pews  in  them  :  he  rilled  the  manses  and  destroyed  the  corns." 
His  troopers  managed  to  burn  the  best  p;:rt  of  Holyrood  ;  the 
furnitui-e  of  the  College,  High  School,  and  three  kirks  was 
broken  down  for  fuel,  besides  the  plenishing  of  many  houses 
in  town  and  country.  The  troopers  carried  themselves  in- 
solently in  Edinburgh,  and  brawls  were  frequent.    Baillic,  Nicoll, 
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ami    tlio    Hiip^li    Kceords    speiik  of  an   armed  possession    such 
iw  liad  not  been  known  since  the  days  of  Longshanlcs. 

'I'lio  fievcr  rjeiKM-alslii])  of  David  fjeslie  dnrin;j^  the  summer 
of  Itlol  greatl}'  disconcerted  (,'roin\vcll,  so  ill  the  while  as  to 
bo  confined  to  his  coadi,  hut  hy  an  admit  movement  across  Fife 
to  Perth  lie  headed  the  enemy  southwards.  He  anticipated 
Worcester  witii  equanimity.  The  issue  was  of  little  moment, 
as  tlio  real  mischief  had  been  done  at  Dunbar.  Two  days  before 
it  there  occurred  two  events  of  far  more  consequence.  The 
Xatinnalists  had  moved  their  headquarters  and  nuicli  wealth 
to  Dundee,  thus  putting  two  broad  firths  between  them  and  the 
Sectaries.  But  Cromwell  had  left  behind  him  a  lieutenant,  who 
gets  off  even  more  easily  with  historians  than  his  sanguinary 
master.  Monk  made  of  unhappy  Dundee  a  Scottish  Drogheda. 
The  details  are  utterly  horrible.  Over  the  Sidlaws  to  north- 
wards, in  the  modest  Strathmore  hamlet  of  Alyth,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Estates  were  trying  to  govern,  when  one  of  Monk's 
colonels  ])ounced  upon  them,  and  shipped  off  the  whole  Cabinet 
to  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  Among  them  was 
Lauderdale,  as  yet  a  "  plant  of  grace  "  corresponding  as  Wm. 
Heid  with  his  "  reverend  and  worthie  "  friend,  Robert  Baillie. 
Did  he  ever  talk  with  Albemarle  in  the  gay  days  of  the 
licsf oration  about  the  Sack  of  Dundee  and  the  Raid  of  Alyth  ? 

The  Cromwellian  usur])alion  was  a  period  of  political  efface- 
ment  for  Scotland.  Malignant  remnants  rose  feebly  in  the 
Highlands,  to  the  delight  of  cattle-lifters  and  horse-stealers ; 
but  Monk  quickly  suppressed  all  this,  planting  strong  garrisons 
over  the  land.  The  work  was  so  com])lctely  done  that  after 
1G.54  the  army  of  ten  to  twelve  thousand  was  reduced  by  half. 
The  land-tax  Avas  lowered  from  £10,000  to  £6,000  a  month. 
In  three  years  the  excise  nearly  doubled  itself.  To  the  public 
revenue,  £143,642  in  1058,  England  contrilnited  an  equivalent 
smn,  and  the  whole  was  spent  within  the  country,  to  the 
enormous  advantage  of  trade  and  industry.  Cromwell  was 
also  the  first  to  effect  an  incori)orating  union  and  give  the 
country  anything  like  a  popular  representation  in  Parliament. 
The  Union  was  effected  in  1654  on  the  enlightened  basis  of 
ccpial  trading  privileges.  Thirty  members  from  Scotland  sat 
m  the  united  Parliament  in  London,  mostly,  however,  English 
officers   and    Government    officials.      Eight    English    Conimis- 
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sioners,   sitting   iift.er    llJ'i.j    at    I'alkcilli,    I'lH-iiicd   an    FlxcM'utivo 
Cabinet. 

For  the   ('i)tirt  of  Session  was  stibsiitutcd  a  connnission  of 


Till;    ciLI)    SllOl.l'Ij;,    DlMll.L. 


four  English  judges,  to  whom  three  Scotsmen  wore  addeth     To  ^^.w  and 
one  of  their  successors   is   attributed  the  spying,  "  iJeil  tliank 
them,  a  wheen  kinless  loons'  "  in  reality  a  compliment  to  them 
as  being  proof  against  the  time-honoured  abuses  of  bribery  and 
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kinsliiji.  Anlicipating  the  abolition  of  tlic  luritalilc  jurisdictions 
1)V  11  centnry,  tliey  erected  loc:d  Courts  IJarou  on  the  model 
<ii"  the  English  rural  justices.  The  shcrilis  had  to  hold  (j)uarter 
.Sessions,  and  their  decisions  were  liable  to  bo  reviewed  by  the 
iii'^iicr  judges  on  circuit.  Witch  prosecutions  were  greatly 
reiaxed.and,  generally,  flogging  was  substituted  for  what,  under 
llie  old  regime,  would  often  have  been  the  death  penalty. 
I'.nrnct  allows  that  "  good  justice  was  done,  vice  suppressed  and 
punished.  We  reckon  these  eight  years  a  time  of  peace  and 
prosperity."  Lament  tells  that  before  "a  jury  of  Englishes 
that  salt  at  Stirling  witches  had  liberty  to  go  home  upon 
caution  given,    and  adulterers  were  lined  f.^   sterling''     Free- 
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holders  annoyed  the  court  by  refusing  to  attenil  the  jury-trials. 
"  The  Ensjlishes  were  more  indultjenfc  and  merciful  to  the 
Scots  nor  wei-e  the  Scots  to  their  awn  countrymen  and  nycht- 
bouris."  To  a  quasi-malignant  like  Baillie  the  situation  seemed 
gloomy  enough.  "  The  great  barons  have  suffered  from  death 
in  battle  or  on  the  block.  Their  estates  are  forfeited  or  given 
to  English  officers.  Some  barons  kept  not  the  calsey  for  fear 
of  the  bailiffs.  Argyll,  almost  drowned  in  debt,  is  friendly 
with  the  English  but  in  hatred  with  the  country  he  courts. 
Loudoun  lives  like  ane  oiUlaiv  about  Atholl.  Warristou,  having 
refunded  nmcli  of  what  he  got  by  places,  lives  jjrivately  in  hard 
enough  condition,  nuu'li  hated  by  most  and  neglected  by  all 
except  a  few  I'rotesters.  There  is  a  sti-ange  want  of  money,  for 
our  towns  have  no  considerable  trade,  and  what  there  is  the 
English  possess.     A'ictual   is    extraordinarily    eheajx     We  have 
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no  baron  courts,  and  the  sheriirs  have  littK'  skill,  Inr  couiniou 
being  English  soldicTs.  The  jjords  (if  Session  are  a  lew  English 
inexperienced  in  our  law.  .ind  in  twelve  months  have  done  littli; 
or  nothing.  Great  arc  mir  su,jferings  through  ivunl  nf  oar 
Covenant."  Nieoll  bewails  the  sad  condition  through  poverty 
and  heavy  burdens,  but  allows  that  thei-c  is  good  order.  In 
1G59  it  is  reported  that  a  man  may  ride  over  all  Scotland 
with  a  switch  in  his  hand  and  £10U  in  his  pm-kiH,  what,  he 
could  not  have  done  these  five  hundred  years. 

The  national  collapse  after  Dunbar  and  Worcester  l<>t't  two  church 
great  parties  to  struggle  together — the  Protesters,  or  lleuien-  ° '  "^^• 
strants,  and  the  Resolutioners.  The  former  protested  against 
certain  resolutions  of  recent  assemblies  in  favour  of  the  king. 
The  object  of  both  was  power  to  purge  and  phnit  the  rlnnrh. 
The  Protesters  sent  Patrick  (jillespie,  Principal  of  (Jlasgow 
College  by  the  favour  of  Cromwell,  to  London  with  this  object. 
To  checkmate  him  went  that  born  diplomatist,  the  minister 
of  Crail,  as  yet  very  dear  to  Paillie,  who  gratefully  says  : — "  The 
great  instrument  of  God  to  cross  the  evil  desisjns  of  the 
Remonstrants  to  exercise  their  tyraimy  among  us  has  been  that 
very  worthy,  pious,  wise,  and  diligent  young  man,  James  Sharp." 
Upon  the  Avhole,  Cromwell  preferred  the  Protesters.  Tlieir 
opponents  continued  to  pray  for  the  king  in  the  face  of  an 
edict  to  the  contrary.  Baillie's  practice  was  to  conform.  The 
conduct  of  the  non-conforming  party  brought  on  a  swift 
punishment.  In  1653  a  Cromwellian  colonel  treated  that 
popular  and  godly  parliament  the  General  Assembly  to  his 
master's  stern  '•  Get  thee  gone  !  "  He  "  besett  the  church  with 
some  rattes  of  musketers  and  a  troop  of  horse,"  marched 
the  members  ignominiously  a  mile  out  of  town  to  the  quarry- 
holes  on  Brimtsfield  Links,  and  there  at  the  foot  of  the  conunon 
gallows  set  them  about  their  busincs.s.  The  two  prelatic  Stuart 
kings  had  never  dared  to  do  so  nmch. 

Nieoll  reports  very  unfavourably  of  the  effect  of  all  this  state 
din  of  strife  on  public  morals,  "  every  man  seeking  his  own  ends  country, 
under  a  cloak  of  piety  whilk  did  cover  much  knavery.  The 
ministers  made  their  pulpits  speak  against  one  another.  They 
took  care  of  increase  of  stipends,  but  exercised  pride  and 
cruelty  to  one  another,  showing  little  charity  or  mercy  to  the 
weak."      The    High    Courts    had    detected    nmch    falsct   and 
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i-iiontini,',  Kuiour.l  l.y  daily  hanging,  scourging,  and  maiming. 
"Olio  fatal  year  was  IGoO  for  false  notars  and  witnesses." 
Lnnont  speaks  of  a  solemn  fast  in  1653,  "rnaist  pairt  of  the 
])ooplo  growing  worse  and  worse."  Culprits,  old  and  young, 
were  every  few  months  burned  on  the  Castle  Hill  for  un- 
natural offences,  or  for  witchcraft,  "confessing  alliance  with 
Satan."  "  There  is,"  says  Baillie,  "  much  witchery  up  and  down 
tlie  land,  though  the  English  be  too  sparing  to  try  it,  yet  some 
they  execute."  Kirkton,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  the  spiritual  and  social  condition  at  the  king's  return. 
"  At  no  time  did  Christ's  gospel  so  flourish  in  Scotland  as  under 
I  lie  I^surpei"." 
Town  'I'he  Enoflish  military  rule  imi)rovcd  iiulilic  health  and  good 

Life  .J  1  L  '  ' 

order.     In  Edinburgh   householders  had   to  hang  out  lanterns 

at  doors  and  windows  from  six  to  nine  o'clock,  making  "  the 

winter  night  almost   as   light  as   the   day."      The   magistrates 

petitioned   for   the   remission    of  fines,  amounting   to  £50,  for 

nrglecting  regulations  for  cleaning  streets  and  lanes,  and  against 

the  throwing  out  of  foul  water.     But  even  before  the  coming  of 

the  English  many  burghs  had  striven  hard  to  keep  the  streets 

clear  of  refuse  heaps  and  noisome  trades,  and  to  remove  nt.ivat 

houses.     "Causey  mail"  was  an  old  tax   for  maintaining   the 

roadways,  and  for  cleaning  these  there  was  the  "  laydell  dewtie 

callit  the  geat  (street)  dychtingis,"  an    excise  on  meal  sold  in 

market  Ijy  non-fr(!emen  and  applied  to  street  cleaning.     All  this 

was  due,    not    to    injproved    public    taste,    but    to    fear    of    the 

plague,  ever  present  in  times  of  civil  war.     The  visitations  of 

1045-6-7-8  were  specially  grievous. 

I}"®  Pin-itanism  affected  Scotland  more  thorousrhlv  and  lastimjly 

Clergy.         ...  o     ^  .->  j 

than  It  ever  did  l''ngland.  There  the  struggle  was  for  the  con- 
stitutional liberty  of  the  many — in  Scotland  for  the  covenanted 
privileges  of  the  fev\r.  The  Puritan  of  the  south  was,  on  the 
whole,  practical  and  human ;  his  brother  of  the  north  was 
introspective  and  dour.  Clerical  influence  was  never  so  strong 
as  is  so  often  assumed.  Laymen  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  and  in  supervision  of  them  by 
presbyterial  visitations.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  clergy  were  different  then  from  the  class  out  of  which 
they  sprang.  The  children  of  light  arc  ever  too  prone  to 
admire  their  own  side  of  the  shield.     The  saintly  Rutherford 
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held  toleration  of  all  reliirions  to  bo  l)las]iliciiiy.  and  inlios- 
pitalUy  to  false  teachers  the  most  solemn  duly.  He  rejiressed 
gaiety  liecause  Christ  never  laughed  on  earth,  hut  wept,  as  we 
read.  Durham  thought  jesting  incompatible  with  a  holy  and 
serious  life.  Gray  spoke  of  the  blessed  work  of  weaning  the 
affections  from  mundane  things.  IJut  these  are  odd  psycho- 
logical phenomena  like  the  devout  imaginings  of  Jinnyan's 
autobiography.  The  austere  earnestness  of  these  men  un- 
fortunately made  the  times  cruel  to  false  teachers  and  sorcerers, 
both  regarded  as  emissaries  of  Satan.  Blackhall's  narrative 
shows  the  hard  lot  of  the  Papists.  Even  the  gentle  Haillie 
has  a  horror  of  the  fury,  irrational  passions,  and  bodily  con- 
vulsions   of   the    Quakers,    and    regards    their    late   increase    as 


liEAXKS. 

(,Xutio)Hd  ilnsenm  nf  Smilish  Antiqiiilirs,  Kilinhnnjli.) 

the  just  recompense  of  admitting  the  beginnings  of  error. 
The  witch  trials  of  the  time  too  often  show  the  clergy  as 
credulous  and  cruel  enough  to  countenance  the  most  shocking 
inhumanity. 

The  simple  worship  of  Keforniation  times  suti'ered  murh  church 
deterioration  from  contact  with  the  wild  doings  of  the  Knglish  ^■^"'=^^- 
Sectaries,  even  though  the  Westminster  Assembly  did  so  much 
for  Church  order.  Then  began  the  practice  of  extempore 
prayers,  long  harangues  by  a  succession  of  preachers  who 
regarded  themselves  as  inspired,  open-air  gatherings  for  (_'oiu- 
nnmions  or  Fast  Days  of  Humiliation,  which  were  used  iis 
huge  political  demonstrations,  especially  by  the  Protesters  of 
KJol,  who  thought  everything  was  wrong  in  Church  and  State. 
All  these  innovations  were  discouraged  by  the  (ieneral  Assembly 
and  by  the  more  sober  Resolntioncrs.  'J'he  clergy  vied  with 
each  other  in  fervid  spiritual  displays,  not  sparing  themselves 
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liny  more  t.lian  tlieir  hearers.  John  ^Menzies  used  to  change 
his  sliirt  always  after  preaching,  and  to  wet  two  or  three 
napkins  with  his  tears  every  sermon.  John  Carstares's  "  band 
[neckcloth]  in  Sabbath,"  says  Wodrow,  "  would  have  been  all 
wet  with  his  tears,  as  if  it  had  been  doukit  [ducked],  before 
he  was  done  with  the  first  jjrayer."  With  all  this  their  hearers 
were  deeply  iuiprcsscd. 
Manners.  The   doings   of  the   clerical  censors    throw    nuich   light  on 

public  manners.  It  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  with  them 
the  iniquities  of  the  time,  for  they  too  often  forgot  the 
sensible  maxim  that  law  ignores  trifles.  Moreover,  prudes,  as 
proctors,  would  be  ever  prone  to  let  zeal  outrun  discretion. 
Tlierc  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  aniuialisni,  present  in 
every  age,  was  so  rampant  then  as  in  the  lull-blooded  days  of 
the  Renaissance.  Yet  the  attention  given  by  kirk-sessions  to 
the  Seventh  Conimandnient  would  lead  us  to  assume  that  it 
was  the  most  violated  of  the  Decalogue.  Probably  a  .sense 
of  their  own  hnportance  made  these  clerics  put  the  Fourth 
in  the  next  ]rosition.  Each  servant,  or  even  the  goodman,  heard 
banning  and  swearing  was  to  be  fined  for  behoof  of  the  poor. 
To  restrain  the  youngsters,  evor}^  family  must  keep  a  pdlmar 
to  ptmish  on  the  hands.  Acts  both  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
of  the  (iencral  Assembly  strove  to  restrain  excesses  at  Penny 
Bridals  in  drinking  and  feasting,  not,  as  Buckle  inferred,  from 
Puritanic  aversion  to  gaiety,  but  from  the  immoralities  that 
these  frivolities  cloaked.  Similar  occasions  for  tm.seemly  riot 
often  occurred  at  funerals.  The  rustic  taste  highly  appreciated 
these  functions,  carefully  discriminating  between  them.  "  Ye 
can  hae  little  rael  pleesure  in  a  merrige,  for  ye  never  ken 
hoo  it'll  end;  but  there's  nae  I'isk  aboot  a  beerial,"  said  a 
thoughtful  gravedigger.  Another  social  custom  struck  at 
was  the  drinking  of  healths.  The  Assembly,  in  164(1,  warned 
the  clergy,  along  with  dissoluteness  in  wearing  the  hair  and 
in  ftliaJdvy  at  the  knees,  to  beware  of  tippling  and  untimeous 
drinking  in  taverns,  and  to  forbear  drinking  healths,  as  Satan's 
snare  leading  to  excess.  The  extreme  formality  of  the  time 
made  such  customs  a  still  greater  snare.  Even  in  externals 
})unctiliousne.ss  was  the  rule.  It  was  bad  manners  to  stand 
covered  before  superiors.  Brodie,  in  his  "  Diary,"  desired  to 
be  humbled  under  the  proud  reproof  he  gave  to  John  Hasbin 
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tor  lidldinj?  on  his  lionnet  irrcvcrenlly  and  disrospoctfully  lioCorc 
liis  (lirodie's)  iiiother,  "For  ivhat  ill  did  il  do  licr!"  Wliat 
emphasised  the  practice  was  that,  tlie  ymun;-  and  menials 
generally  went  bareheaded.  The  g-oodman,  on  the;  eontrary, 
rarely  was  uncovered,  even  indoors.  Uaillic.  discnssinu'  the 
celebration  of  ( 'ommiinion,  says,  ".some  tliou^lif  hats  tliere 
significant  of  tabic   honour,   and   not   as   children." 


CAI'     .\ND      i:u\V.\      UF     .M.EXAMlKR     IIEXDKRSOX. 
{National  Museum  of  Scottish  Aiiti'p'itie'^,   Edinhuifih.) 


The  times  were  more  inifavonrable  to  culture  than  in 
England.  What  had  lor  centuries  .served  as  elementary 
education  was  done  in  the  Sang  School  —  really  a  Church 
institution.  The  two  offices  of  Reader  and  Sangster  were  long 
combined,  but,  the  Westminster  Assembly  not  recognising  the 
reader,  he  in  time  became  the  precentor,  or  leader  of  jisalniody. 
The  old  version  of  the  Psalms  almost  always  had  printed  tunes, 
implying  a  knowledge  of  music.  When  the  new  version  was 
introduced,   it  was  not  eas}^    to  follow;    hence  the   custom    of 
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rearliiij,'  out  the  line.  The  Scotch  Divines  at  AVe.st minster 
thuii,i,'lit  this  was  not  needed  by  the  state  of  edueation  in 
Scotland,  but  the  Directory  of  1045  recommended  it.  That 
rural  schools  occasionally  aspired  to  sometliiiig  higher  than 
]).sahn-singing  and  repetition  of  the  Catechism  and  Pater- 
noster, and  the  Creed,  is  sliown  liy  the  trial  exercises  of  a 
candidate  for  a  school  in  Strathluigie.  He  had  to  expound 
Horace,  Book  IV.,  Ode  3,  sjrammaticalh-,  logically,  and  rhe- 
torically. There  wivs  no  lacl;  of  enactments  in  favour  of 
education,  but  they  had  remained  virtually  a  dead  letter.  The 
larger  burghs  had  gi-ammar  schools  that  were  regularly  visited, 
and  attempts  were  made,  not  always  with  success,  to  keep  them 
in  good  order.  The  High  School  of  Edinburgh  had  a  curri- 
culum of  five  years,  during  which  Latin  alone  was  used  after 
the  rudimentary^  stage,  and  old-woi'ld  text-books  such  as 
Despauter,  Cordery,  and  Buchanan.  Greek  was  rarely  taught. 
In  keeping  with  the  narrow  economics  of  the  age,  corporations 
repressed  the  Scotfls  preparatory  schools  for  the  vernacular 
in  favour  of  the  grammar  schools.  The  heads  of  schools  were 
maistem,  the  usual  title  of  graduates,  and  the  ushers  wore 
doctors.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  to  tind  the  clergy  sensible  of  the 
benighted  state  of  the  Highlands.  The  Assembly  ordained 
(1(349)  a  collection  to  keep  forty  Highland  boys  at  school,  but 
little  was  done  till  fully  a  century  later.  James  I,  as  shown 
by  the  Privy  Council  Registers,  required  that  the  Highland 
lairds  for  future  good  conduct  "sail  send  their  bairnis  being 
past  the  age  of  nine  to  schools  in  the  Lowlands,  that  they 
may  be  instructed  to  wreate,  reid,  and  speik  English"  (KilT). 
The  Muses  are  silenced  by  the  din  of  civil  strife.  When 
James  I.  came  north  in  1617,  the  colleges  vied  with  eacli 
other  in  producing  for  his  delectation  the  best  Latinify, 
the  subtlest  logic,  and  the  most  learned  philosophy.  NicoU's 
account  of  the  reception  given  to  Monk,  in  l(j,54,  presents 
a  striking  contrast,  consisting  of  a  great  feast  with  three 
hours  of  fireworks  at  night.  Glasgow  was  glad  to  get  a 
house-painter  and  a  printer  from  Edinburgh,  though  its 
noble  college  was  then  being  designed  and  built.  The 
capital  added  to  its  attractions  two  fine  buildings— the  Parlia- 
ment Hall  and  Heriot's  Hospital.  The  latter  still  remains 
substantially  as  it  left  the  builder's  hands  in  1G59.     It  was  a 
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superb  inomuncnt  to  its  t'omidcT,  a  rredit  to  its  dcsij;-iicr,  and 
a  nutablc  example  in  the  Wiv,  of  Scotland.  Well  rai^Iit  NicoU 
say  it  was  not  "  ane  ordinal-  lios])ital,"  like  the  wretehed  cor- 
rection houses  and  spitals  of  small  bur^■hs.  'I'lie  art  of  (Jeorijc! 
Jamesoiie,  Scotland's  lirst  painter,  was  at  this  time  conspicuous 
in  many  baronial  halls.  Sucii  literature  as  iliere  was  reflected 
the  times.  The  pious  dot^grel  of  the  Whiys  and  the  coarse 
pasquiis  of  the  Malignants  illnstrale  maimei's,  bul  -.irc  not 
literature.      The    Churrh    (pii'stion   enyi-ossed    the    best,    minds. 


r/ii./r. .  .1.  J.  lifjlis,  Etlinliunjh, 
HKUIOT'S    1IUSPIT.\I.,    EDIMiURGII. 


Spottiswood  (15(;5-1()89)  had  told  his  story,  from  the  prelatic 
point  of  view,  with  fairness  and  moderation.  David  Calderwood 
(1575-1650),  on  the  popular  side,  has  far  more  learnins^,  vigour, 
and  character,  while  his  picture  of  the  times  will  alwaj's  be 
valuable.  Sanmel  Rutherford  (1(500-01)  had  the  luck  to  make 
the  only  contribution  from  Scotland  to  what  nuist  pass  for 
the  English  literature  of  that  da}'.  His  "  Lex  Rex,"  with 
marked  intolerance  of  spirit  and  indecency  of  invective,  strips 
prerogative  of  its  pretensions.  At  the  Restoration  it  was  burnt 
at  the  Mercat  Cross  of  Edinburgh  liy  the  hangman.  Its 
author  would  not  have  escaped  had  he  not  been  then  lying 
on  his  death-bed  at  St.  Andrews.  The  most  readable  sui-vival 
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from  this  controvcrsi;il  period  is  the  "Letters"  (1637-li2)  o/ 
KoluTt  Bailiic  (1599-Ui()2).  Ho  is  always  entortaininp;,  shrewd, 
iind  conspicuously  fair  and  truthful.  His  style  is  one  of  the 
liest  specimens  of  the  "  Scoltis  "  of  the  educated  classes.  He 
wrote  equally  well  in  iiUtin,  tauuht  Hebrew,  and  was  well  read 
in  contemporary  controversy.  There  is  no  trace  in  him  of 
what  is  most  interesting  to  us  in  the  literature  of  liis  time. 
He  once  mentions  hliiul  Miltov.  Iml   in  no  lilcnuy  cimnection. 


p.w.  ArrEK  the  departure  of  Stratford  (p.  272)  from  Ireland  in  1640 

ini&nA.  '■he  Catholics  all  over  the  country  were  in  a  slate  of  dangerous 
1640  1660.  exasperation,  due  partly  to  the  Plantations,  and  partly  to  the 
measures  taken  to  suppress  their  religion,  while  the  evasion 
of  the  promised  graces  made  them  despair  of  redress  by 
constitutional  means.  There  had  been  confiscations  and 
Plantations  continuously  for  more  than  thirty  years,  so  that 
no  man  could  tell  where  they  might  stop;  and  there  was  a 
widespread  fear  that  the  whole  country  might  be  cleared  of 
its  people  to  make  room  for  new  colonists.  P)esides  all  this, 
those  who  had  been  dispossessed,  or  their  idiildren  now 
grown  u]>,  were  waiting  in  sullen  discontent  for  the  first 
opportunity  to  fall  on  the  settlers  and  regain  their  homes 
and  land.s. 

Some  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  under  the  Icatlership  of  Rory 
n'Moore,  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  character,  held  meetings 
and  resolved  to  attempt  the  redress  of  their  grievances  by 
insurrection  :  ami  they  were  led  to  expect  aid  from  France, 
where  many  of  their  kindred  had  risen  to  positions  of  influence. 
'I'lie  rising  was  to  tak(;  place  simultaneousl)-  all  over  the  country 
in  Oi'tobcr,  Ki-fl.  The  chief  fortified  towns  were  to  be  seized, 
tiie  leading  gentry  were  to  be  made  prisoners,  and  strict  orders 
were  issued  that  there  was  to  be  no  bloodshed  except  in  open 
tight.  In  Dublin,  lioucver,  the  authoritit'S  got  timely  warning, 
and  took  instant  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  city ;  but  the  in- 
surrection liroke  out  succ(;ssfully  in  the  north,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  week  all  Ulster  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who  had 
an  irregular  army  of  30,000,  under  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill.  During 
this  tirst  week  the  original  instructions  were  c-arried  out,  and 
there    was  hartlly    any   bloodshed.      But    the   victims   of    the 
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Plantations    Iirokn   at   last  tlirou;L;li   all    ivsirainl    ami    attacked 
tlie  settlers,   oi'    whom  great    luiinln'rs    uric    killeil,   ami    ilrcail- 
I'nl    outrages    were    perpetrated,    ehietly     by    persons    wreaking 
vengeance    for    their    own     private    wrongs.       Multitudes    were 
turned  out  half-nakcnl  I'roni   their  homes,  and  great  numbers — 
men,  women,  and  children — endeavouring  to  roach  their  friends 
perished   by    the   road-sides    of    hunger    and    hardship.     .Many 
I'rotestants   were   jirotected    by   iiuHvidual    Catholics,   and    tlie 
priests   exerted  themselves,   oftcni   at    the   risk    of    their   lives, 
sometimes  hiding  the  poor  fugitives 
under  the  very  altar-cloths.     On  the 
Government   side   the    military  were 
sent  marching  through  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  conunitted  hor- 
rible    cruelties,     slaughtering     great 
numbers  of  peaceable,  innocent  people 
who  liad  no  hand  in  the  rebellion. 

After  the  first  wild  bin-st  the 
conHiet  settled  down  into  something 
like  civilised  warfare.  In  l(i4"2  there 
were  foiu'  distinct  [larties  in  the 
country,  each  with  an  army — the  ( )ld 
Irish  Catholics,  under  (leueral  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill,  who  sought  for  total 
separation  from  England :  the  "  Old 
English "  (Catholics,  under  General 
Preston,  who  wanted  religious  liberty, 
but  not  separation :  the  Puritans  in 
Ulster,  under  General  Munro,  who 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament 
as  against  King  Charles  I.;  ami,  lastlv,  the  Ko\alisis.  ilic 
])arty  of  the  king,  chiefly  I'rotestants  of  Dublin  and  the 
Pale,  at  the  head  of  whom — later  on — was  the  Maripiis  of 
Ormonde. 

Between  the  two  ( 'atholic  ]iarties  there  was  much  jealousy  The 
and    distrust:    and  in  order  to   bring    about  luiion,  a    (General   ^°"j^^- 

"  .     .  ^  '  eration  of 

Assembly  or  Parliament  of  the  most  distinguished  uicu  of  both   Kilkenny, 
sides  was  convened.      This   is  known  as  the  Confederation  of 
Kilkenny.     For   some   time  after   this  the   two   parties   worked 
in  harmony,  and,  disclaiming  the  title  of  rebels,  they  declared 
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themselves  on    the  side   of  the 
kiii",^      'I'hc   kills:,   on   his   part, 


£n^'  -;  A.  /■  /.tn/^r  ^^^^  nsAfJ  •<  A,rns^ 


ATKOCITIKS    ()!•    Iti41, 
(••  Irelaiui;'  \iM.) 

Pailiiiiucnt   for   netjotiatiiig- 


was  anxious  to  come  to  terms 
with  liiciii  as  an  aid  against  tiio 
I'arHamunt,  autl  took  steps  with 
that  olijeet;  but  Ormonde,  who 
secretly  sympathised  with  the 
Parliament,  prevented  any 
agreement,  and  persisted  in 
treating  the  Confederates  as 
rebels.  But  the  king  himself 
was  also  a  double  dealer,  for 
when  brought  to  task  by  the 
^vl{h  the  "  rebels,"  he  denied  it 
p.,int  blank.  Meantini(\  Preston  carried  on  the  war  in  Leinster 
against  the  Royalists:  and  in  I'Ister,  in  1646,  Owen  Roe  O^Neill 
defeated  Munn)  in  a  great  liattle  at  Benburb  on  the  Black- 
water.  But  this  lirilliant  victory 
was  nuUitied  by  want  of  har- 
monv  between  the  two  (Jatholie 
parties,  for  dissension  grew  up 
again  and  ultimately  ruined 
their  cause. 

In  1G47  Ormonde  delivered 
u|i  1  111  111  in  to  the  Parliament- 
arians and  went  to  France. 
But  he  soon  after  returned,  and 
again  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Royalists,  he  finally 
made  peace  with  the  Confeder- 
ates on  the  main  condition 
that  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics  should  be  I'epealed. 
But  all  this  came  too  late. 
About  a  fortnight  afterwards 
King  Charles  was  beheaded. 
This  caused  somewhat  of  a 
counter  movement  in   Ireland, 

where  many  who  had  hitherto  atrocities  of  i64i. 

been  Parliamentarians  now  took  ("Ireland,"  i64c.) 
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the  Royalist  sielc  :  and  the  cuiubiiu'd  lioyalist  paily  proeluiiiied 
the  Prince  of  Wales  king  as  CHiarles  IT.  Tiiey  continued 
the  war  against  the  I'arliainentarians,  and  L;aiiicd  some  suc- 
cesses. But  at  length  Ortuoiidc,  attempting  to  retake  Dublin, 
was  defeated  in  1649  by  the  Parliamentarian  governor — Colonel 
Jones  —  in  a  great  battle  near 
Rathmines. 

As  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Royalists,  the  Parliament  sent 
over  Oliver  Cromwell  as  i,oi-(l 
Lieutenant  and  commander  of 
the  forces  m  Ireland.  He  landed 
at  Ihibliu  m  August,  1()4!>,  with 
an  army  of  lo.OOO  men,  accom- 
panied by  Ireton,  his  son-indaw, 
as  second  in  conunand.  From 
Dublin  he  marched  against 
Droyheda,  which  was  garrisoned 
with  3,000  Royalist  troops,  chiefly 
English.  Two  attempts  to  storm 
were  repulsed,  but  the  third  suc- 
ceeded ;  on  which  the  whole 
garrison,  with  the  commander 
and  a  great  number  of  towns- 
people, were  massacred.  He  next 
appeared  before  Wexford,  which 
was  well  fortified  and  garrisoned 
with  3,000  troops.  A  strong 
castle  near  the  outer  wall  was 
lietrayed  by  its  commander,  which 
enabled  a  party  of  the  besiegers 
to  enter  the  town  and  open  the 
cjates.  The  "arrison  defended 
themselves  for  a  time,  but  were  at  last 
slaughtered,  together  with  a  mixed  erowi 
and  children.  The  fate  of  Droghcda  and 
such  a  teri-or  that  many  of  the  chief 
surrendered. 

After  a  short  rest  he  renewed  the  campaign  in  -lanuary,  Ki.jO, 


.UAUUALEXE    STKKl'ljl'.,    DKUGUKUA. 
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Most  itiwns  he  came  to  were  given  up  on  suininons,  and  when  he 
mot  with  sorious  resistance  ho  generally  executed  the  garrisons. 
Ho  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  nearly  all  the  south  ]iarts  of  the 
island;  and  seeing  the  country  now  almost  subdued,  he  sailed 
for  England  in  Jlay,  KioO,  leaving  Iroton  to  finish  the  war. 
I/imerick,  after  a  valiant  defence,  was  betrayed  by  one  of  its 
ofHcei-s:  and  Ircton  took  possession  in  CJctober,  ]G51,  permitting 
the  garrison  to  march  away  unmolested.  The  surrender  of 
Galway,  in  May,  1G52,  virtually  completed  the  conquest  oi 
the  country ;  and  thu.s  came  to  an  end  the  great  rebellion 
commenced  eleven  years  before. 
Cromwell's  During  this  Cromwellian  namjiaign  the  people  suffVn'ed  from 
pestilence,  which  carried  off  great  numbers  all  over  the  country, 
lint  a  worse  scourge  than  even  this  was  in  store  for  them,  for 
now  came  the  cruellest  Plantation  of  all.  The  English  Govern- 
ment— at  this  time  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rarliament — 
affected  to  look  upon  Ireland  as  all  forfeited  by  concpiest; 
and  in  1(1.")  2  they  jjassed  an  Act  to  dispose  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  provinces,  Ulster, 
Leinster,  and  Munster,  except  the  poorer  sort — small  farmers, 
tradesmen,  labourers,  etc.,  who  would  be  needed  for  the  settlers 
■ — were  ordered  to  transport  themselves  across  the  Shannon 
into  Connaught  and  Clare,  where  they  were  to  receive  small 
allotments  of  ground  that  had  been  left  waste.  The  lands  thus 
rendered  vacant  were  given  to  Cromwell's  soldiers,  and  to  tiiose 
who  had  advanced  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  In  this  terrible 
migration  of  families  mostly  accustomed  to  a  life  of  easy  comfort, 
great  muubers  of  men,  women,  and  children  perished  of  hardship 
and  want.  Many  of  the  younger  men,  instead  of  nn'grating, 
formed  themselves  into  bands  of  "Tories"  or  outlaws,  plundered 
and  killed  the  settlers  whenever  they  could,  and  were  themselves 
hunted  doun  and  killed  by  settlers  and  soldier.s.  There  were 
widows  and  orphans  everywhere  after  the  war ;  these  were 
hunted  and  brought  forth  from  their  hiding-places  for  a  worse 
fate;  and  thousands  of  women,  boys,  and  girls  were  shipped 
off  to  the  West  Indies  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

The  exodus  across  the  Shannon  went  on  from  1652  to  1654; 
hut  it  was  found  impossible  to  clear  the  gentry  completely  out  of 
the  three  provinces.  Many  setthid  down  among  the  hills  and 
other  reiuote  places,  and  many  became  tenants  on  their  own 
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lands  under  the  new  si^ttlers.  Tin'  Irish  IJnyalist  soldiers  to  the 
nund>cr  of  34,000  Ict'l  li'daml  and  eiihstcd  in  (he  sevxii'i'  nt' 
variens  Continental  countries.  'I'lie  laws  aj^'ainst  Catholies  were 
])nt  in  force  with  unsparinsx  severity  ;  hut  the  elerL;v  remained 
with  their  flocks,  thonu'li  with  the  utmost  dillieully  and  at 
perpetual  risk  of  their  lives. 

A  brief  statement  may  here  be  made  anticijiatory  of  the  The 
condition  of  Ireland  after  the  accession  of  Charles  1!  The  liish  ^^^^ 
Catholics  had  long-  fought  for  the  Stuarts:  and,  crushed  and 
banished  as  they  now  were,  they  had  eagerly  wished  foi-  the 
Restoration,  confident  of  gaining  tlieir  rights.  lUit  Cliarlcs  was 
a  seltish  and  ungrateful  king,  and  once  safe  on  the  throne, 
he  gave  himself  little  trouble  about  those  who  had  befriended 
him.  so  that  the  Catholics  received  scant  justice.  A  "  Court 
of  Claims"  was,  however,  constituted  in  16().'}  to  try  the  cases; 
and  all  Catholics  who  could  prove  themselves  "innocent"  of 
any  comiection  with  the  rising  of  lli4.1,  and  all  I'roteslants, 
without  any  conditions,  were  to  be  restored:  any  settlei-s  dis- 
placed by  this  arrangement  to  be  "  repri.sed "  by  getting  land 
elsewhere.  But  as  nearly  all  were  able  to  prove  "  innocence," 
and  as  the  court  was  found  to  restore  too  many,  its  operations 
were  soon  restricted  by  an  "  Act  of  Explanation,"  under  which 
the  settlers  agreed  to  relimpiish  one-third  of  their  possessions. 
After  nmch  wrangling,  matters  settled  down,  and  the  ultimate 
result  was  this:  that  whereas  before  the  Cromwellian  Plant- 
ation the  Catholics  possessed  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
arable  lands  of  the  countr}-,  after  this  final  arrangement  they 
had  only  one-third.  There  remained  great  ntnnbers  of  (Jatholic 
gentry  who  were  laever  restored,  most  of  whom,  having  no 
houses,  implements,  or  capital  to  start  witli,  sank  at  once  into 
hopeless  povert}'. 

The  great  majority  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the 
new  colonists,  like  those  of  earlier  times  (Vol.  III.,  p.  410), 
gradually  intermarried  with  the  people — nearly  all  Catholics — 
among  whom  they  settled,  so  that  in  less  than  two  generations 
they  had  become  in  groat  measure  absorbed  among  the  old 
natives,  whether  of  Irish  or  English  blood,  and  had  adopted 
their  language,  reliL;ion,  and  habits. 
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(2nd  eil.  IS'Ji)).  Interesting  detiiils  arc  often  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  the  Verimi  rnpers.  ElUs's  Orii/iiia/  Letters,  and 
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L.  Wolf,  Manasseh  hen  Israel's  Visit  to  Oliver  Cromu-ell  (Jewish  Hist.  Soc.). 

Theological  Literature. — The  works  of  the  great  divines  mentioned  and  a  mass  of 
contemporary  pamphlets.     See  also  J.  A.  Can',  Life  and  Times  of  James  Ussher.  1S96. 

Science. — As  in  c.  xiii.  For  the  philosophical  movement  generally,  see  Ueberweg, 
History  of  Philosophy.  The  account  of  Hobbes's  system,  especially  of  his  relation  to 
his  predecessors  and  successoi-s,  follows  that  of  Croom  Robertson.  Holilies  (Philosophical 
Classics).  As  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  ef  W.  R.  Sorley,  in  Mind.  New  Series, 
No.    12.     Sec  also  Gooch,  History  of  English  Democratic  Ideas  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
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Soeiiif  Life. — Evelyu,  Diarij,  ('orrrspoiiiliiiiv ;  I'/iaraelrr  of  luii/laiid  (ascrilioil  to 
■Evelyn)  ;  Vrriir;/  Jfi'iiioirx,  ed.  hy  Liuly  Vemey ;  .liiloliioi/ra/i/ii/  of  Aiim;  Lmlij 
Hnlkctt  (Camdeu  Society)  :  Aiitahioijrnphif  of  Mrs.  Alice  Thoriiton  (Surtecs  Socioty) ; 
Fairfax,  Meiiiorin!.t,  Correx/midnice ;  llntttm  J-'itiinhf  rori-e.ymmleiiee.  UiOl-lTOl  (Camden 
Society)  :  Letters  of  Jlri/Hniia  I.iii/i/  llarleij  (Ciundoii  Society^  :  llKrhif  Juiiiiili/  Corre- 
sjioiideJirr,  in  Iteport  of  Historical  Mdiuiscripts  ("onnnissiou  :  l.ife  •if  Colonel  Jliile/iiiisoii, 
ed.  Fk-tli :  Life  of  the  I)iil;r  of  yetreostle,  ed.  Firth  ;  Earl  of  .^^hafteslmry,  Memoirs ; 
Ludlow,  Memoirs,  ed.  Firth;  Nolile.  Jlonse  of  (,'romire/l ;  Mas.son,  Life  of  Mi/lmi  ; 
Eeresby,  Jteiiieirs ;  Webb,  Memorials  of  the  Ciril  Jl'nr  (Herefordshire);  Sant'ord, 
Studies  of  the  Great  Rehellioii ;  Trast*  in  llarleian  MiseelUtnij  :  Ashtou,  Satire  in  the 
SereiUernth  CsntKr;/ ;  Defoe,  J/emoirs  of  a  Caralier  (a  Iiistorical  romance)  ;  Neul, 
I'aritans.  London. — Larwood,  LMudoii  J'arks,  with  authorities  already  cited.  Kews- 
papers. — Grant,  Xeirspaprr  Press;  Nichols,  lAterarij  Anecdotes,  iv.  The  Tost  Office. — 
Lewins,  Her  Majesty's  Mails  ;  Wilson  Hyde,    Post  in  Grant  and  Farm,  etc. 

Scotland. — («)  Contemporari) :  NicoU,  Jiiari/,  KioO  07  (Bannatyne  Club)  ;  Lami>nt, 
Diarii,  1049-71  (Bannatyne  Club) ;  Scottish  Bursh  lieoords  Society,  Aberdeen,  Slirlinf/, 
I'ecldes,  Lanark,  Glasgow,  and  Miscellani/  :  Scottish  History  Society,  especially  Scot- 
land and  the  Commonn-ealth,  od.  Firth,  General  ^Issemhltf  Llccords,  lO-lG-  o2,  and 
Miscellani/;  Spalding;  Club  I'ublications,  Aberdeen  ICirk  Session  Ltecords,  1.")02-1C81  ; 
L'resbijteri/  Book  of  .Slrathbot/ie.  l(i;U-lfi54  ;  Diari/  of  Brodie  of  Llrodie,  1G.')0-S5  ;  Jlal- 
carres  J^apers,  lG:i5-04  ;  Burnet,  Hisfnrij  of  His  On-n  Time  ;  Cromwell's  Letters  from 
Scotland  (C.arlyle).  (A)  Modern  :  Buckle  Jlistor;/  of  Virilization  in  Knrope,  vol.  iii.  ; 
^iil)ipv.  M<nitrosc  and  his  Tijnes  ;  Mackay,  Mcnnnrs  of  the  First  I'iseoant  Stair;  Omon<l, 
Liistorif  of  the  L.ord  ^Idcoeatcs;  Prof.  Herbert  Story,  /,{//'  and  Times  of  If'illiam 
I'arstares.  Much  contemporary  material  dcalinjjf  with  the  century  j^eneriiUy  is  to  be 
found  in  Lord  Somerville,  Memoirs  of  the  Sonn'rcillts  ;  Hume  of  (lodscroft,  Jlonse  of 
JJou'ilas  ;  Hunter,  LMgr/ar  and  the  House  of  l^lentintj  ;  Goi-ilon,  Karhloitt  of  Sathcrland  ; 
Duubar,  Social  Life  in  Moraij ;  the  t_'aldn\ll  J'apers,  the  Coltness  collocation,  the 
histories  of  Renfrew  (Crawford),  AjT  (Paterson),  Stirling  (Ninuno),  Fife  (Sibb.ild), 
Lanark   (Hamilton),   Wigton  (Agnew),   and  Moray   (Shaw). 

Ireland.— J.  T.  Gilbert,  Confemporari/  Historij  of  Affairs  in  Ireland.  1041~16.'>'2,  and 
Ilistori)  if  the  Irish  l.'onfederation  ;  Cuny,  Ilerieie  of  the  Cicil  Wars  in  Ireland ; 
McDonnell,  The  Ulster  Ciril  War  of  1641 ;  Castlehaven,  Memoirs ;  Warner,  The 
Rclicllion  and  Ciril  Wars  of  Ireland ;  Borlase,  Itislori/  of  the  Irish  Itcbellion  ;  Carte, 
Life  of  Ormond :  Plowden,  Historical  Iteriew  :  Meehan,  Confederation  of  Kilkenny  ; 
Preudergast,  Cromieellian  Settlement ;  Ludlow,  Memoirs;  Lelaud,  Historij  of  Ireland. 
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CHAPTEl^i   XV. 

FROM    IJESTOIiATlOX    To    ItEVoMTIOX.       KlOO-lfiSS. 

ARTHDR     \Vir\{  the  Kestoration  of  the  monarchy  on  Ma)-  ^Gth,  16(10,  we 
HASSALL.    ^^^^^^_  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  j^j^.^^  g|..^g.g  ^£  jjj.^j^  g^.^„^j  constitntional  strng<,rle 

Reign  of  lictween  Koyal  prerogative  and  popular  liberties  whicli  liad  been 
going  on,  now  in  i'arliainent,  now  on  the  battlefield,  for  more 
than  a  generation.  The  first  period  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is 
marlccd  by  the  ascendancj'  of  Clarendon,  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  autumn  of  1607.  During  these  year.s  the  Eestoratio^i  Settle- 
ment was  effected,  and  Charles,  occupied  with  a  Dutch  and  a 
French  war,  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  aims  of  freeing  liimself 
fn)m  all  dependence  on  Parliament  and  of  granting  toleration  to 
Catholicism.-  Close  relations  were  at  first  established  with 
France,  and  Charles's  marriage  to  Catharine  of  Braganza,  the 
I'ortngueso  rnfanta,  bringing  with  her  as  dowry  Tangier  and 
Jiombay,  £.500,000  and  freedom  of  trade  in  Brazil  and  the  East 
Indies,  was  the  result  of  Louis  XIV.'s  influence.  In  November, 
l(iu2.  Dunkirk  was  sold  to  France,  and  Charles,  receiving 
X20(),0()0,  lioped,  in  spite  of  Parliament,  to  dispense  with  th 
laws  which  laj-  heavy  upon  the  Catholics  and  Di.ssenters. 

The  Dutch  In  1G()5  the  king  and  Parliament  were  at  one  on  the  question 
of  a  war  witli  the  Dutch  which  broke  out  that  year  (February 
22nd).  At  first,  ihc  prospect  seemed  dark.  Louis  XIA'.  had 
made  an  alliance  with  Holland,  and  London  was  suffering 
from  the  visitation  vi  the  Plague,  to  be  soon  followed  by  the 
Great  Fire.  In  1666  Louis,  in  deference  to  his  iHitch  engage- 
ments,  declared  war  upon  England,  but  took  no  decided  part  in 
the  struggle,  while,  after  a  series  of  battles,  Monk  gained  the 
mastery  of  the  sea  over  De  Ruyter.  In  spite,  however,  of  her 
successes,  England  was  anxious  for  peace  :  and  Charles,  still  bent 
on  securing  his  tsnds  within  the  kingdom,  took  advantage  of 
Louis  XIA'.'s  anxiety  to  concper  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to 
make  a  secret  treaty  with  him  (March,  1667),  Louis  agreeing 
not  to  support  the  Dutch  against  England. 

But    Louis's   plan  of    taking   advantage   of   the   hostilities 
between  England  and  Holland  in  order  to  conquer  the  Spanish 
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War 

1665  67. 


roi.nicAi.   msTiinv.  ir.". 

1660-16S81 

L(t\v    (.'onntries    was    nioditird    l.y    tin'    linMncss    nf  ili.'    Diilc-li 

theiiisclvrs.      IJealisiuL;'   the    iiii|i(irtanrc    n[    liaviiiL;'   iIkmf    hands 

free  when  Louis'  invasion  occurred,  they  sailed   up  ilic    Tliaincs 

(Jiuie,  1()67),  and  forced   peace  from   tlie    Kn,L;-Hsii.     The  Trcaly 

of  Breda    (July,    Kilil)   ended   the    war.    I'ln^land    keepiuL;'   New 

York.    The  attention  of  Kiirope  was  now  concent ra led  u|iiiii  l>onis' 

attack  on   the  Spanish  Low  ("onntries,  which   had   hecn  entcri'd    ciaren- 
.      ,,         ,  ■      \i  1-1  11      1-  1     •     1  do^'s  fall, 

by  I'rencli  troops  in  .May,  and   easny  oveiTini.      Kn^'hsh  jealonsy   lee?. 

of  i'l'ance  Avas  arou.sed, 
and    found    expression 
in  the  fall  of  Clarendon 
in  Aueust,  16(J7.     That 
Minister's  position  had 
been   ivcakened    by    a 
variety    of    circnni- 
stances.  Parliament  dis- 
liked his  views  on  the 
royal    |)rerogative,    the 
kin^'    and    ( 'ourt    were 
Aveary  of  him,  while  the 
natima — reyardi}!^  liim 
as    the    anthiir   of   rho 
sale    of   Dnnkii'k,  and 
as   responsible   for  the 
Dutch  attack   on  Lon- 
don —  was     convinced 
that    he    favonre(l    the 
French,     ffis  inL]>each- 
ment   and   hanishnient 
marks  the   beginning  of  the  second  period  of  the  reign,  from 
16G7  to  1674,  when  England  was  nndei-  the  "  (_ 'abal."     This  new   The  cabai, 
administration,     composed    of    CliH'ord,    Ashley,    Luckinghani,  i^""''*- 
Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  adopted  a  spirited  foreign  policy,  and 
wath   Sweden   and   Holland  formed,  early  in   KifiS,   the  famous 
Triple  Alliance,  the  work  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  one  of  the 
determining  causes  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-( 'liapelle  (May  •2!tth, 
IGfiiS),  which  ended  the  War  of  Devolution.     Lut  Charles  had  no 
love  for  the  Dutch  alliance  and  was  bent  on  giving  toleration  to 
the   English    Catholics,  while   Louis  was  equally  deternn'ned    to 
overthrow  the  Dutch  Republic.      In  ^Liy,  1(J70,  tlic  Secret  Treaty 
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FROM    HKSTOIiJTloy    TO    HI'! VOLUTION. 


,,l  I  luvii-.  kiiKWii  to  Arlinglou  uiid  Clinonl.was  signed, and  Charlus, 
in  consideration  of  largo  sums  of  money,  agi-ced  to  aid  Louis  in 
his  designs  against  the  Ignited  Provinces.  'I'ho  outbreak  of  tlie 
Dutch  War  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  the  Calial,  wlio  were 
rc<'arded  by  Parliament  as  subservient  to  France  Frum  1074 
to  IGSl   Charles,  at  war  with    P.irlianicnl,  was  obliged   tn  jilay 


AXTOXY    ASHLEY    COUi'Kli,    liRST    KAlll,    OF    SHAPTESnURY. 

(till  pcrmitsioii  of  tlir.  M(tst  Hon.  the  MarfjuU  of  Jioth.) 

a  passive  j)art  in  i'jnMpcan  iiojilics.  Tho  anli-l^'rench  fooling 
in  the  country  ran  high,  and  was  justified  by  Charles's  coutinuod 
sc^(n-ct  negotiations  with  Louis,  and  by  the  hitter's  startling 
diplomatic  and  military  successes  and  tlio  un(|Uosti(>nod 
establishment  of  the  Knnieh  su])remacy  in  MiuMjie.  The 
])(>l)ular  frenzy,  under  th(i  direction  of  Shaftesbury,  .soon  ex- 
tended to  Catholics;  Danby  was  overthrown,  and  it  only  required 
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Tlie  Con- 
stitution. 


the  .so-callod  Topisli  Plot  to  rouse  an  agitation  for  the  exchisiou 
of  the  J»uko  of  York  from  tlie  EngHsh  throne.  Though  the 
E.xclusion  Bill  passed  the  Commons,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved  (January,  1681).  From 
this  time  to  the  end  of  his  reign  a  strong  reaction  set  in, 
favourable  to  the  king  and  hostile  to  Shaftesbury.  Till  his 
death,  in  ]()«.5,  Charles's  popularity  continued  to  increase.  The 
Cor])orations  of  J.oiulon  ami  other  towns  were  remodelled, 
Shaftesbury  left  England,  and  Charles  made  no  attempt  to 
check  Fvouis  XlV.'s  continued  aggressions. 

'  Charles's  successor,  James  II.,  showed  himself  more  deter- 
mined in  the  matter  of  the  open  recognition  of  Catholicism, 
and  no  less  careless  with  regard  to  the  great  issues  awaiting 
solution  on  the  Continent.  Having  put  down  the  rising  of 
ilonmouth,  in  June,  168.5,  James  endeavoured  to  use  his 
dispensing  powers ;  he  revived  the  High  Coimnission  Court, 
he  issued  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  he  openly  attacked 
the  Church.  The  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  (p.  482)  and  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  were  immediately  followed  by  an 
invitation  from  seven  Whig  Lords  to  William  of  Orange  to 
inlin-fcre  on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen. 

Equally  reprehensible  was  James's  attitude  towards  the 
Continental  crisis.  Louis,  determined  to  establish  liis  pre- 
dominance in  Europe,  had  resolved  to  convert  the  Truce  of 
Hatisbon — which,  in  1084-,  assured  to  him  twenty  j-cars'  po.s- 
session  of  the  remiited  districts  —  into  a  definitive  peace. 
Europe,  united  by  the  League  of  Augsburg,  was  prepared 
to  contest  his  demands,  and  the  assistance  of  Englaml  was 
of  vital  importance  to  the  League.  Louis  was  equally  anxious  to 
secure  the  alliance  or  neutrality  of  England,  and  was  disposefl 
to  regard  William  of  Orange's  expedition  as  calculated  to  lead 
to  a  civil  war  within  England,  and  the  consequent  effacement 
of  England  in  Europe.  The  rapid  successes  of  William  and 
the  flight  of  James  II.  upset  Louis'  calculation.  The  Revolution 
of  1688,  while  it  preserved  the  Parliamentary  liberties  of 
England,  restored  and  secured  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  several  con- 
flicting principles  Avere  at  work.  While  the  nation  disliked  the 
Stuart  ideal  of  prerotrative  and  foreign  interference,  whether 
from   the   King   of  France   or   the  Pope,  it  remained  firm  in 
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its   attachment  to    the    prineiplo    o 


hereditarv  succession  ami 
to  the  Anghean  Church  system.  As  soon  as  the  llestdratioii 
was  accomjiHshed,  all  measures  of  the  Loni;'  Parliament  [lassed 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  ('i\il  War  wen;  conrirniod  except 
the  liishops'  Bill  and  the  TrienniaJ  liill,  i"][)iscii]iac\-  was  restored, 
an  Act  aL;'ainst  tumultuous  jietitioning  was  passed  in  Kilil  ; 
wliile  the  Corporation  Act,  Kilil,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  l(i(i2, 
the  Conventicle  Act,  1664,  and  the  Five-Mile  Act,  1665,  illus- 
trated  forcililv    the   views  of  Tarliament  upon   the   question  of 


Till:    FLIGHT    OF    JAMES    11. 
(From  an  engraving  bii  Rometjn  de  Hooghr.) 

toleration.-  Several  important  decisions  were  also  come  to  in 
the  matter  of  taxation.  A  property  tax  took  the  place  ofl 
subsidies,  tenths,  and  fifteenths  ;  an  hereditary  excise  succeeded 
to  the  feudal  dues,  and  the  idea  of  the  Civil  List  began  to 
come  definitely  forward. 

The  Convention  Parliament  was  followed  by  the  l>oiig 
Parliament  of  the  Restoration,  1661-1679,  which  at  first 
showed  an  exulierant  loyalty,  to  be  followed  by  a  reaction 
which  culminated  in  the  fall  of  Clarendon.  In  1665  Parliament 
claimed  the  right  to  appropriate  supplies  to  specific  purposes, 
and  in  1667  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
public  accounts.  AVith  the  fall  of  Clarentlon  Parliament  began 
to   have  good  cause  to  watch  the   proceedings  of  the  Crown. 


The  Long 
Parlia- 
ment of 
the  Re 
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Cliiirlos  was  resolved  to  free  himself  from  all  dependence  on 
I'arliaiiient,  to  relieve  his  Catholic  subjects,  and  to  reconcile 
Knj^'laiid  and  Rome.  The  Secret  Treaty  of  Dover,  the  closing 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  led  to  the  Test  Act,  1673,  and  the 
fall  of  the  Cabal.  From  1674  to  1679  Danby  guided  the 
government  of  the  country  during  what  proved  to  be  a  stormy 
jjeriod.  The  rise  of  the  Country  Party  marks  a  distinct  epoch 
in  the  history  of  party  government  in  England.  '  In  1678  a 
I'arliatiionlarv  Test  Act  was  jiassed,  and  all  Catholics  except 
_  the   iJuke   of   York    were 

excluded  from  Parliament, 
and  Danby  was  impeached.. 
Several  points  of  great 
constitutional  importance 
were  brought  forward.  A 
step  was  taken  in  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that 
no  minister  can  shelter 
himself  behind  the  throne 
by  pleading  obedience  to 
t  he  orders  of  his  sovereign, 
and  that  an  impeachment 
does  not  abate  on  the  pro- 
I'ogation  or  dissolution  of 
Parliament;  while  aryu- 
ments  were  brought  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  and  against  the  right  of  bishops  to  sit 
and  vote  on  the  trial  of  peers  in  capital  cases. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  of  the  Restora- 
tion, Sir  ^^llliam  Temple  endeavoured  to  revive  and  reform 
the  Privy  Council.  His  attempt  failed,  and  the  third  Parlia- 
ment of  the  reign,  which  met  in  1679,  passed  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  (p.  504),  brought  forward  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and 
was  dissolved  the  same  year.  The  country  being  divided  on 
the  subject  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  numerous  petitions  were  sent 
up  from  all  parts  of  England,  some  asking  for  a  new  Parliament, 
others  expressing  abhorrence  at  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  king. 
These  rival  parties  of  "  Petitioners  "  and  "  Abhorrers  "  were  later 
known  as  Whigs  and  Tories.     The  next  Parliament  (1679-1681) 
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was  as  violent  as  its  predecessor.  'I'Ih^  I'ixclusion  Hill  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  l.nrds,  anil  I'arlianicnt  was 
dissolved  (January  ISth,  16S1).  The  lil'lh  i'arlianient,  known  as 
the  Oxford  Parliament,  met  at  Oxford  on  March  21st,  KiSI,  and 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Opposition,  aecompanicd  by  bodices  of 
followers,  came  in  great  numbers.  After  eight  daj's  of  acri- 
monious discussion  over  the  Exclusion  Bill,  Charles  dissolveil 
his  last  Parliament.  Prom  Ki.Sl  to  16N5  the  country  experienced  Royalist 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  roj'al  power.  Pearfid  of  (jivil  war 
and   with   no   sympathy   for    the   violence   of  the   Whigs,    the 
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majority  of  Englishmen  supported  the  king  in  his  determina- 
tion to  uphold  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession.  The 
Rye  House  Plot  enabled  Charles  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  municipal  charters  of  London  and 
other  towns  strangled  the  opposition  to  the  royal  prerogative 
in  the  large  centres  of  population,  and  established  the  despotic 
power  of  the  king  on  an  ap]iarently  firm  basis.  ■ 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  has  been  described  as  an  "  era  of 
good  laws  and  bad  government."  Though  the  reign  ended  in 
the  prostration  of  the  Whigs  and  the  triumph  of  the  king,  the 
years  from  1660  to  16.S.5  had  been  marked  by  a  distinct 
constitutional  advance.  Arbitrary  taxation  had  ceased,  the 
extraordinary  judicial  power  of  the  Privy  Council  had  not 
been  revived,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  protected  the  liberty  of 
175 
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the  subject,  and  the  responsibility  of  niini.stcrs  had  been  finally 
established.  The  reign,  too,  had  witnessed  the  growth  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Its  right  of  inipeaehnient  had  been 
recognised,  the  principles  of  appropriation  of  supply  and  audit 
of  accounts  had  been  secured,  while  its  claims  to  initiate  money 
bills  had  been  placed  beyond  dis]iute.  Not  only  did  the  Lords 
give  up  their  right  to  amend  money  bills,  but  after  a  collision 
with  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  case  of  Skinner  v.  the 
East  India  Coinjiany.  they  "  tacitly  abandoned  all  pretensions 
to  an  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits."  \\"\t\\  the  accession 
of  Charles  II.  tlu;  history  of  modern  England  may  be  said  to 
have  begun,  and  this  change  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
views  held  with  n-gard  to  party  government,  ta.xation,  the 
position  of  ministers,  no  less  than  in  the  steady  growth  of 
public  opinion. 

The  Danger        Of  this  growth  of  public  opinion  James  II.   was   ignorant. 

^e^B  IL  '1  aking  advantage  of  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  royal  power 
at  the  end  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  he 'determined  to  restore 
Roman  Catholicism  and  to  become  an  absolute  monarch.--  In 
the  first  two  years  of  his  reign  he  attempted  to  gain  his  ends 
by  remodelling  still  further  the  corporations,  and  by  compelling 
the  ac(piiescence  of  the  servile  Parliament  which  he  summoned 
in  1G85.  But  even  this  Parliament  refused  to  increase  the 
army  or  to  repeal  the  Test  Act,  and  consequently  it  was  pro- 
rogued (December,  1G85).  James  then  increased  his  army  to 
30,000  men,  largely  officered  by  Roman  Catholics;  relying  on 
Hales's  case  (1686),  he  exercised  the  dispensing  power ;  con- 
temptuous of  constitutional  or  legal  restrictions,  he  revived 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  But  it  was  evident  that  he 
could  not  depend  upon  the  aid  of  the  Tories  in  carrying  out 
his  schemes.  Accordingly,  in  1687  and  1688  he  looked  to  the 
Nonconformists  and  the  Irish,  and  by  their  help  hoped  to 
attain  his  ends.  In  April,  1687,  his  first  Declaration  for  Liberty 
of  Conscience  was  published,  but  the  Nonconformists,  distrustful 
of  James's  motives,  resisted  the  Declaration,  which  amounted 
to  "  an  abrogation  and  utter  repeal  of  all  the  laws."  A  year 
later  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  published  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read.  Seven  bishops  petitioned  against 
it,  and  were  brought  to  trial.  Their  acquittal  was  accompanied 
by  the  invitation  to  William  of  Orange  already  mentioned  (p.  478). 


WILLIAM     III.     LANDING     AT     BRIXHAM. 
(from     (A.    picture    [porliox]    at    Hampton     Court    Palace.) 
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Tlio  arrival  of  AVilliam  (Noveiiibcr,  ICs.'S)  was  followiil  liy 
the  tinal  Hight  of  James  (December  2:5r(l),  ami  tin-  llcvolii- 
tion  of  1()SN  was  speedily  ami  quietly  carried  cuii.  Tlio  theory 
ot  indefeasible  hereditary  right  was  destroyed ;  the  House  of 
Commons  became  the  most  important  element  of  the  Con- 
stitution; whde  the  development  of  the  Cabimt  prevented 
any  serious  danger  arising  from  the  continued  possession  by 
the  Crown  ot  very  considerable  powers. 


The 

Revolution 
of  16S8. 


The  close  admixture  ot  religion  witli  politics,  to  the  detriment  Arthur 
ot  both,  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  this  period,  hassall. 


TUE    .SJJVEN    BISHOPS    O.V    TUEUl    'HAY    TO    THE    TOMKll. 

(From  a  coiiiniijjorari/  Diddi  fiigrui'luij.) 


None  the  less  evident  is  the  existence  of  personal  religion  cnurcii 
among  both  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists.  If  the  Church 
could  produce  a  Bancroft  and  a  Ken,  the  Nonconformists  could 
point  to  a  Baxter  and  a  Bunyan.  With  the  Restoration  tlic 
religious  division,  itself  the  outcome  of  the  Reformation,  became 
permanent,  and  no  common  basis  was  possible  between  Chiirc'li- 
men  and  Calvinists.  The  Savoy  Conference  (lOGl)  showed  the 
impossibility  of  comprehension,  and,  zealously  supported  by 
Parliament,  the  Church  obtained  an  assured  political  supremacy 
(p.  488).     On  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  16(32,  about  2,000  r>a]itist 
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and  Iiuloiiendent  ministers,  who  refused  to  bo  ordained,  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  benefices. 

But  the  [xilicy  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  not  the  policy 
of  diaries  11.,  who  was  in  favour  of  liberty  of  conseience. 
Bv  the  First  Declaration  of  Indulgence  (December  26th,  1G62) 
he  endeavoured  to  exercise  his  dispensing  power  in  favour 
of  religious  dissidents.  ]>ut  Clarendon  and  the  Parliament 
opposed  all  idea  of  toleration,  and  the  Conventicle  and  Five 
Mile  Acts — attempts  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  but  the 
State  relie:ion  —  followed  the  kin<i-'s  endeavour  to  secure 
toleration.  In  it3(J7  Clarendon  was  sacrihced  (p.  476),  and  in 
1668  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  listen  to  a  just  scheme 
of  comprehension.  Finding  liis  dependence  on  Parliament 
irritating,  and  recognising  the  impossibility  of  gaining  his 
religious  ends  by  constitutional  means,  Charles  opened  the 
negotiations  with  France  which  led  to  the  secret  Treaty  of 
Dover,  his  object  being  to  relieve  the  English  Catholics,  and 
to  reconcile  England  and  Rome.  In  1671  the  Second  De- 
claration of  Indulgence  announced  his  intention  of  suspending 
all  penal  laws  against  Nonconformists  and  recusants.  But 
neither  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  nor  Lauderdale  knew  of  his 
projected  conversion,  though  they  supported  the  Dutch  War, 
Shaftesbury  himself  vehemently  defending  the  policy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Parliament,  however,  insisted  on 
expanding  the  policy  of  the  Corporation  Act  of  1661,  and  by 
the  Test  Act  of  1G73  made  the  reception  of  the  Communion 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church,  necessary  for 
the  holding  of  all  civil  appointments.  Popular  feeling,  now 
led  by  Shaftesbury,  declared  unmistakably  against  all  conces- 
sions to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  on  November  9th,  1674, 
Shaftesbury  was  dismissed  from  the  Lord-Chancellorship. 

From  1674  to  167S  Danby  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Like 
('larendon,  he  was  the  zealous  champion  of  Anglicani.sm,  and 
wished  to  maintain  the  hereditary  succession  and  the  pre- 
rogative. To  him  the  close  connection  between  the  Crown 
and  bishops  was  indispensable  for  the  stability  of  any  govern- 
ment. ^  He  desired  to  "  unite  sovereignty  and  hereditary 
succession  with  a  Parliamentary  constitution,  and  the  support 
of  Protestantism  on  the  Continent."  Under  his  influence 
Charles  enforced  the  laws  against  Nonconformists,  and  allowed 
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the  iiiaiTiiige  of  William  ul'  Orange  in  ilic  l'nnces.s  ;\I;uy  to  take 

place  (November,  1G77).     When  the  ]iii|iiilar  excitement  against 

France  and  Rome  lomul  .satisfaction   in   iho  alleged  discovery 

of    a   popish    plot,    in    the   Kxclnsion    l!ill,    and    in   the   fall  of 

Danby,   Charles   replied  by  dissolving  iho    Long    Parliament  of 

the    Restoration    (.lanuary,    KiT!)),    and    S(>nding    ilic    Dnkc    of 

York  abroad  till  the  general  frenzy  had  subsiiled.     Dnring  the 

next  two  vears  the  struggle   of   ilu>   king  against  Shaftcsburv  P^  ,. 
.  "'-  ,.,''"  •      Reactic 

and  the  now  \\  hig  party  proceeded   willi   virulenee.    ^^  iih   the   1681-85. 


!  0   R,  EXA  LTATION. 

Seing  a  'Pk.tfum  1^1>>  Soti^  «/  !> ;.  To  i  New  Tune  of,  Hi)  £y  s  iit-go  ll'r. 


iSJIn  tioto  tliE  TotIc;  nil  nwlUloup,  Clic  5t,m\s:  of  LorJs  nwddra 'jljoi'S, 
j   Rcii.:ion  anstiic  i3w5.  fo!  rii'ry  a^an'0  a  Brother, 

THE    WaiG    UAJIl'A.M',    lii&J. 
(Roxh^irghe  Balloxl.) 

dissolution  ol  the  Oxford  rarlianient,  March  2Sth,  JUSl,  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  royal  cause  may  be  dated.  y-Charles'.s 
popularity  daily  mereased,  and  the  reaction  proceeded  apace. 
The  penal  laws  against  the  Nonconformists  were  enforced; 
rumours  were  current  as  to  Charles's  intention  of  joining  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  ecclesiastical  patronage  was  again 
resumed  by  the  king.  ()n  the  4tli  of  Feiiruary,  l(i.S5,  Charles 
died  a  professed  Catholic.  The  history  of  his  reign  proves  the 
strength  of  the  hold  which  the  Church  had  ujion  tlu;  nation. 
Charles  himself  cared  little  for  the  English  Church,  but  he 
hated  Nonconformity  in  all  its  developments^;.  Though  eminent 
divines  arose  from  the  ranks  of  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists 
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alike,  rcli!,n<in  suffered  a  terrible  los.s  of  power  through  the 
tlivi.s'ion.s  "originated  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
intensified  by  the  Cromwellian  and  Caroline  policy. 

Hilt  while   Charles  had   always   recognised    the   limitations 
of  his  own   powers,  his  successor,  James  II.,  was  less  shrewd, 
more  obstinate,  and  perhaps  more  single-minded.      From   the 
outset  of  his  reign  he  failed  to  reahse  that  the  deeply  ingrained 
national   opposition   to   Rome    was    not   confined   to   any   one 
class,   but   was   shared   by   Churchmen   and    Dissenters    alike. 
Instead  of  adopting  a  conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  clergy, 
he  at   once   endeavoured   by  force   to  exact  obedience  to  his 
wishes,   and   by   means  of  the   royal  supremacy   to  crush   the 
indejiendence  of  the  Church.      Instead  of  recognising  the  fierce 
hostility  of  the   Dissenters   to   Rome,  he  endeavoured,  in    the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  to  purchase  their  adhesion  to  his 
plans   for   the  restoration  of  Roman   Catholicism  by   a   series 
of  measures   which    roused   their  suspicions   and   still   further 
alienated   the  Anglican   clergy.     In   the   struggle    the   Church 
assumed  the  lead,  and  without  its  assistance   the   Revolution 
could  not  have  taken  place.     James's  plan  of  dispensing  with 
the  'lest  Acts  in  order  to  appoint  Roman  C^atholics  to  important 
posts,  his  nomination  of  Roman  Catholics  to  university  appoint- 
ments, his  revival  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  his  ejection 
of  the    fellows    of   ]\ragdalen    College,    Oxford,    for    non-com- 
pliance with  his  wishes,  and  his  suspension  of  the  penal  laws 
against   Roman    Catholics    and    Dissenters    (1687),    drove    the 
Church  and  Ton,'  part}-  into  violent  op]iosition.     Sancroft,  Arch- 
liishop  of  Canterbury,  and  six  other  bishops,  presented  a  petition 
to  James,  refusing  to  allow  his   Declaration  of  Indulgence  to 
be  read  in  churches  and  chapels,  and  were  supported  by  the 
clergy  throughout  the  country. 

The  persecution  and  acquittal  of  the  bishops  (June,  1688) 
forced  the  clergy  to  renounce  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
and  united  the  country  in  opposition  to  the  king.  The  Non- 
conformists joined  unhesitatingly  in  the  defence  of  the  Church 
and  liberty  against  the  Romanists,  and  thus  the  Revolution 
was  the  work  of  the  whole  nation.  An  invitation  had  been  on 
June  30th  sent  over  to  William  of  Orange  by  Henry  Sidney, 
the  Earls  of  Devonshire,  Shrewsbury,  Danliy,  Bi.shop  Compton, 
Lumley,  and  Edward  Russell — seven  men  representing  important 
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sections  of  public  opinion.  In  the  invitation  William  was 
iisked  to  bring  an  army  to  England  to  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  On  October  20th,  William  is.sued  his  declaration, 
enumcrafmg  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  James  II.,  and  assert- 
inir  that  he  was  going  to  England  to  secure  a  free  and  legal 
rarliament.  James's  hurried  concessions  in  face  of  the  manifesto 
did  not  suffice  to  remove  the  general  mistrust,  and  William 
landed  at  Torbay  (November,  1G88).  The  desertion  of  Churchill, 
the  conunandor  of  the  royal  forces,  w.as  followed  by  James's 
flight  (December  11th),  by  his  return  to  London,  and  on 
December  ISth  by  his  second  flight  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Stuart  rule — a  collapse  summed  up  in  the  arrest  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Jeffreys,  the  instrument  of  its  tj'rannies,  in  Wapping. 

William  III.,  master  of  the  situation,  summoned  the  House 
of  Lords  and  a  Convention  freely  elected,  to  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  England  was  referred.  After  lengthy 
discussions,  the  Commons  declared  by  resolution  that  "  King 
James  II.,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution 
oi  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  people,  and  b}-  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked 
people  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  with- 
drawn himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  s-overn- 
nient,  and  the  throne  had  thereby  become  vacant." 

The  House  of  Lords  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  accept 
the  views  of  the  Commons,  and  the  situation  for  a  time  became 
aeute.  Eventually  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  by  which 
it  was  settled  that  William  and  Mary  should  be  joint  sovereigns, 
and  that  the  former  should  administer  the  government. 


W.  H. 

BUTTON. 

The 

Restored 

Church. 


The  Restoration  was,  from  one  point  of  view,  a  religious  move- 
ment ;  it  was  the  reaction  consequent  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
sects.  In  1660,  Presbyterians,  perhaps  even  more  indignant 
than  Churchmen  at  the  ideas  of  Anabaptists  and  Independents, 
were  eager  to  join  .in  restoring  the  king.  ^Vith  the  king  came 
inevitably  the  bishops,  and  with  the  bishops  the  system  of'  Laud 
but  very  slightly  modified.  Theologically,  the  great  divines  of 
the  Restoration— Jeremy  Taylor,  Pearson,  Cousin,  Barrow,  Ken, 
Patrick— were  in  accord  with  the  school  of  Andrews  and 
Hammond.     And    in   matters   of  ritual  the   pro-Rebellion    uses 
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were   kept   up 


Tjiit  at  lirst  it  seemed  as  if  there  iiiiijlit  be 
found  some  principle  of  concord  between  the  two  great  reUgious 
bodies  which  had  brought  back  the  king.  Charles  himself  was 
in  favour  of  comprehension,  and  the  scheme  of  Archbishop 
Ussher  seemed  Hkcly  to  become  the  basis  of  a  new  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  But  the  king  also  desired  a  wide  toleration,  and 
himself  suggested  that  it 
should  include  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  In- 
dependents. The  law,  he 
said,  gave  suthcient  safe- 
guard against  the  Roman- 
ists. "Yes,"  replied  Richard 
Ba.Kter;"but  the  question 
is  whether  the  law  is  to 
be  enforced  or  not."  Thus 
the  old  Puritan  position — 
that  the  essential  right  of 
their  own  belief  made  it 
impossible  to  grant  tolera- 
tion to  others — prevented 
a  settlement.  Tlie  failure 
of  the  Savoy  Conference, 
coupled  with  this  intoler- 
ance of  the  Presbyterians, 
made  the  triumph  of  the 
Chureh  more  strongly 
marked.  The  peoijlo  wel- 
comed its  return,  and  the 
ultra-Royalist  Pari  iai  1 1  ci  1 1 
took  it  under  its  pro- 
tection. 

From    the    first    the 
Church   was   hampered 
rather  than   aided  by    State   interference 
Herod    in    its    persecuting    ardour 
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Irfyim^r,  att  :'-c)j  l;i  the  V  rz  .'* 
Tike  herd,  left  thcrt  thou  hanged  be; 
V-oV  likcwill  to  thy  Fo.  -h.ild  well. 
Left,  if  tbgu  11  p,  ihou  fail  tu  Hell. 


A    CONVE.NTK'LE,    AM)    IT.S    DAXGKIIS. 
{John  Jiiinyan's  "Mr.  Hadman,"  lOSO.) 


which  out-ili3i'i)dcd 
riio  Royalist  Pailiament 
proceeded  at  once  to  pass  the  (Corporation  Act  and  the  Act  ot 
Uniformity,  both  of  which  were  contrary  to  the  inclination  of 
the  king  and  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
under  Sheldon,  and  still  more  under  Tillotson,  was  in  honourable 
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captivity  to  a  State  wliicli  was  often  quite  embiirrasslng  in  llio 
Ibrvoin-  of  its  Anglicanism.  The  reaction  brouoht  persecution 
from  the  victors.  The  Anglican  Commons,  in  moments  of 
cntlmsinsm  or  of  terror,  ])assed  the  Corporation  Act,  the  Five 
Mile  Act,  the  Conventicle  Act,  and — most  disastrous  of  all  to  the 
Church — that  panic-born  measure,  passed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  State  rather  than  the  ben(>fit  of  the  Church,  the  Test  Act. 
Designed  mainly  for  the  prevention  of  supposed  political  danger, 
these  laws  forced  into  unpleasant  and  unnecessary  relief  the 
differences,    in    many    eases  very    slight,    which    separated    the 
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Nonconformists  froTU  the  Church.  Thus,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  TI.,  persecution  of  Dissenters,  followed  by  persecution 
of  Romanists,  gradually  bound  the  Church  more  closely  to 
the  State.  Under  .James  the  attacks  of  the  Crown  upon 
ecclesiastical  freeholds,  and  the  bold  stand  of  the  bishops  for 
Church  liberties  and  national  freedom,  restored  again  the  hold 
of  tlie  Church  over  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  was  the  Church 
that  gave  the  strongest  as.sistance  in  the  movement  before  which 
James  Hed  from  the  country.  The  Revolution,  like  the  Restora- 
tion, was  largely  a  Church  movement. 

During  the  period  of  which  we   have  spoken,  the  Church 
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occupied  a  new  position,  but  exerei.sctl  many  of  lici 
privileo-es.  Dissent  was  now  recognised  as  a  jx'i-uiaiii'iit  I'ai-l. 
Tt  had  a  legal  status,  exempt  inns  and 
rights,  as  well  as  penalties  and  exchi- 
sions.  The  ("hnrch  no  longer  claimi'il 
to  include  all  Englishmen  in  her  told. 
But  her  old  position  was  in  iikuiv  w:iys 
retained;  she  did  not  aliandnn  the 
exercise  of  her  disci|)lino  over  her  own 
members.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  .luxon 
as  Archbishop  was  to  grant  to  Secretary 
Nicholas  a  licence  to  eat  meat  in  Lent, 
thus  showing  that  the  old  rule  of  (Jhurch 
and  State  was  still  biiuling.  Penances, 
too,  were  still  exacted  and  performed. 
Pepys  notes  a  "declaration  of  penitence 
of  a  man  that  had  undergone  the 
Chiu'cli"s  censures "  that  he  heard  in 
1665,  and  there  are  many  instances  of 
Excommunication,  too,  was  iar  from  unconmion. 
came    to    he 
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THE    DE.V.N    OF    WEST- 
MINSTER. 

(From  F.  Sand/ofd.) 


its  later  use. 

till  graduall}^  it 

perceived    that    the   Church's 

power,    as    entirely    spiritual, 

was  ineffective  over  those  who 

had    no    desire    for    spiritual 

privileges. 

The  Church,  however,  was 
now  coming  less  and  less  to 
be  regarded  as  a  separate 
estate.  By  agreement  be- 
tween Clarendon  and  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon,  the  clergy 
ceased  to  tax  themselves  in 
Convocation.  Community  of 
suffering,  again,  had  made 
them  more  united  to  the  gen- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  more 
dependent  on  them.  The  in- 
dependence that  Archbishop  Laud  had  tried  to  obtain  for  them 
had  been  short-lived ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  has,  perhaps. 


PllEHKXD.VRIES. 
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never  been  a  period,  at  least  since  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
tlio  clergy  exercised  such  influence  in  England  as  that  which 
extends  from  the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 
In  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church  were  men  of  learning 
and  address ;  the  Gallican  Church  itself  could  not  boast 
al)ler  writers  or  more  fixmous  scholars.  Few  Churchmen 
have  exercised  greater  influence  at  a  critical  juncture  than 
that  which  the  English  clergy  obtained  by  their  courageous 
stand  against  James  II.  In  most  of  the  important  events 
of  the  time  the  bishops  played  a  leading  part,  and  that 
without  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  or  the  sanctity  of  their  oflice. 
Sheldon  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  Archbishop,  and  he  reproved 
Charles  II.  to  his  face  for  his  evil  life.  Ken  was  revered 
throughout  the  whole  land;  and  he,  too,  spoke  boldly  for  the 
right,  both  asjainst  William  of  Orange  for  his  treatment  of  his 
devoted  wife,  and  in  refusing  to  admit  Nell  Gwynne  to  his 
house;  and  in  i)olitic.s,  as  well  as  morals,  he  stood  staunch  to 
the  cause  of  the  right.  A  Church  which  was  ruled  by  Sancroft, 
Wilson,  Ken,  Compton,  Pearson,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Nathaniel 
Lord  Crewe,  could  not  be  declared  wanting  in  any  sort  of  dis- 
tinction; and  the  distinction  was  recognised  even  by  those 
who  rejected  the  Church's  teaching  on  religion  or  on  morals. 
Nor  was  clerical  influence  less  felt,  though  it  was  felt  in  a 
diti'erent  way,  in  the  case  of  the  less  prominent  clergy.  It 
was  the  age  of  private  chaplains.  The  satirists  of  the  age 
and  of  succeeding  generations  have  delighted  to  make  mock 
of  the  humble  priest,  the  mere  creature  of  his  patron,  who 
said  his  grace,  wi-ote  his  letters,  rode  his  horses,  helped  him 
in  a  thousand  menial  offices,  and  ended  with  a  small  living 
and  the  hand  of  his  cast-off  mistress  or  his  wife's  waitiii"'- 
maid.  The  chaplains  were  mostly  but  slightly  under  episcopal 
control,  and  although  their  position  was  in  many  cases  higher 
than  has  been  commonly  represented,  the  laxity  of  supervision, 
and  the  number  of  clergy  who  were  looking  out  for  employ- 
ment, made  it  not  unnatural  that  in  some  cases  their  position 
should  be  practically  that  of  a  superior  servant.  The  famous 
lines  of  Oldham  were  in  some  cases  not  very  far  from  the 
truth : — 

"  Diet,  au  horse,  aud  thirty  pouuils  a  year. 
Besides  tli'  advantage  of  liis  lordsliip's  ear, 
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Tlie  credit  of  tlie  busiiie>s  and  the  stiite, 

Ai'o  thiiijjs  that  in  a  youiifjster's  sense  sound  ifi'eat. 

Little  the  unexperienced  wrotdi  doth  know 

Wliat  slavery  he  oft  must  underjLfo ; 

Who  though  in  silken  scarf  and  csissock  drest, 

Wears  but  a  gayer  livery  at  best. 

When  dinner  calls,  the  implement  must  wait. 

With  holy  words  to  consecrate  the  meat, 

But  hold  it  for  a  favour  seldom  shown 

If  he  be  deigu'd  the   honour  to  sit  down.  ' 

But  the  sketch  is  very  grossly  exaggerated.  Ken  was  a  priv- 
ate chaplain ;  so  was  Kettlewell.  It  was  no  indignity  to  guide 
the  religion  of  a  great  household.  And  among  the  country 
gently  the  chaplains  preserved  a  tone  which,  but  for  them, 
might,  in  the  general  reaction  and  laxity,  have  been  utterly 
lost.  If  they  were  ever  the  creatures  of  their  patrons,  their 
income  at  least  enabled  them  to  serve  poor  parishes  where 
otherwise  the  work  of  a  clergyman  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  clergy  almost  alone  withstood  the  torrent  of  licentiousness 
which  threatened  the  country  from  the  example  of  the  Court. 
Most  of  them  remained  firmly  at  their  posts  during  the  horrors 
of  the  Plague.  In  many  London  parishes  the  daily  prayers 
went  on  as  usual,  and  from  Sheldon  at  Land)eth  down  to  the 
poorest  curates  there  was  set,  by  many  of  the  Church's 
ministers,  an  example  which  greatly  strengthened  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clerical  order. 

And,  whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of  the  chaplains 
in  the  household,  it  is  imquestionable  that  the  clergy  entered 
intimately  into  the  life  of  the  age,  and  acquired,  by  their  asso- 
ciation with  those  in  whose  hands  lay  all  political  power,  a  very 
considerable  influence  in  the  State.  At  any  moment  during  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  and  possibly  also  in  that  of  his  brother,  a 
decided  action  of  the  bishops  could  have  practically  directed  the 
politics  of  the  country.  It  was  the  clergy  still  who  wrote  most 
of  the  political  pamphlets  of  the  day,  and  their  sermons  were 
published  and  read  with  an  avidity  which  to  us  is  amazing. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  social  position  of  the  clergy  was  The  social 
by  no  means  so  low  as  might  be  inferred  from  a  mere  perusal   ^^ec'iergy. 
of  the  novels  and  satires  of  a  little  later  time.     "The  priest- 
hood   is   the  profession  of  a  gentleman,"   said  .lercmy  Collier; 
and  Anthony  Wood,  writing  of  Bishop  Corapton,  a  son  of  the 
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Karl  of  Xorlhaiii])toii,  who  had  originally  served  in  the  army, 
says  that  hu  was  persuaded  "  to  take  holy  orders,  which  was  the 
readiest  way  to  preferment  for  the  younger  sons  of  noblemen." ' 
The  Seven  Bisiiops  were  all  men  of  distinction,  and  some  of 
them  of  very  good  family.  The  parish  clergy  were  still 
fret|nenlly  nien  of  mark,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  but  the 
growth  of  pluralities  was  gradually  dividing  them  into  two 
cla.sses,  those  who  had  many  valuable  preferments  and  those 
who  did  many  duties.  The  bishops  of  the  next  age;  had  rarely 
been  country  parsons,  and  what  began  as  a  social  division 
gradually  marked  a  jiolilical  severance. 


The 

Clerical 
■'  Lec- 
turers ' 


I'lJl'lLAE    UELIGIOX    IX    1682. 
{lioxhtiivihe  Calhui.) 

Besides  the  parochial  clergy  there  were  still  a  large  number 
of  lecturers,  whom  Laud  had  ineffectually  endeavoured  to 
suppress,  and  whom  the  Commonwealth  had  again  allowed  to 
flourish.  This  class  owed  its  institution  to  individual  pre- 
dilection for  particular  doctrines,  for  the  propagation  of  which 
patrons  were  willing  to  pay  not  unhandsomely,  and  its  popu- 
larity to  the  strange  avidity  of  the  people  for  pulpit  eloquence. 
It  was  a  complaint  of  the  orthodox  that  the  lecturers  were  both 
heretical  and  popular.  "  People  will  hurry  to  a  lecture,  though 
it  be  at  the  remotest  part  of  the  town,  but  let  the  bell  toll 
never  so  loud  for  the  canonical  hours  of  prayer,  it  will  not  call 
the  nearest  of  the  neighbourhood."  Mr.  Gardiner's  description 
•  "Athenae  Oxonicnses,"  iv..  514. 


THE    SEVEX    BISHOPS. 
(ijuthciiand  CulUcthn,  liodlcian  Library,  Orfurd.) 
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of  the  lecturer  under  Charles  I.  is  true  of  those  who  sur- 
vived the  Restoration.  He  was  "paid  by  a  corporation  or  by 
individuals  to  jireach  and  to  do  nothing  more."  Though  the 
law  now  conipuUed  hini  to  read  the  service  before  preaching, 
it  was  probably  in  many  cases  evaded,  and  only  when  the 
jirayers  were  over  would  he  emerge  from  the  vestry  and  "  shine 
fortli  in  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  as  one  who  was  far  superior 
to  the  man  by  whom  the  printed  prayers  had  been  recited." 
Thus  IJaxter  pro[)osed  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  compre- 
bcn.sion  which  he  desired  that  "  l(>cturers  should  not  be  obliged 
to  read  the  service,  or  at  most  that  it  be  enough  that  once  in 
half  a  year  tiiey  read  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  appointed 
for  that  time."  The  bishops,  however,  applied  themselves 
strenuously  to  the  regulation  of  the  lecturers,  and  though 
many  stdl  survived  in  towns,  their  importance  from  this  date 
began  decidedly  to  wane. 

TheChurch        From  tlic  position  of  the  clerfjv  themselves  we  pass  naturally 

and  the  .  ,         /   .      .    ,,  ,  ,  ^  , 

People.        to  consider  tlicir  mriuence  on  the  people  at  large,      ine  poor 

were  genei'ally,   but   unintclligently.  Church  folk ;    though,  as 

in  the  case  of  Buuyan,  those  who  sought  enthusiasm  in  their 

religion    found    it    chieHy   among   the    Dissenters.     The    upper 

classes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  Churchmen  without  exception, 

and  among  them  were  many  eminent  examples  of  piety   and 

philanthropy.     The   physicians  of  the  time  seem  no  longer  to 

have  lain  under  the  imputation  of  infidelity   which  had  been 

so  freely  cast  upon  students  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne.     Dr. 

Willis,   Sedleian   Professor   of   Natural    Philosophy  at  Oxford, 

and  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  king,  was  famous  as  a  devout 

Churchman  from  the  time  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  wars,  and 

after  the  suppression  of  the  Prayer  Book,  he  opened  his  house. 

Beam    Hall  at  Oxford,  for  the  performance  of  the  liturgy  of 

the  Kngli.sh  Church.     Peter  and   John   Barwick  were   no   less 

famous  for  their  simple  piety.     The  former  lived  for  near  forty 

years  close  to  AVestminster  Abbey,  "  and  constantly  frequented 

the  six  o'clock  prayers,  consecrating  the  beginning  of  every  day 

to  God,  as  he  always  dedicated  the  next  part  to  the  poor ;  \wt 

only   prescribing   to   them    gratis,    but   furnishing    them    Avith 

medicine  at  his  own  expense,  and  charitably  reUeving  their  other 

wants."     And  even  Sir  Thomas  Browne  himself,  in  his  later  days, 

was  taken  more  at  his  own  estimate  as  a  sound  Church  of  England 
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man,  Isaac  Walton  lived  till  1  liS-'!  ImndUi'cd  ami  Kclovrd,  and 
died  under  the  shadow  ot' Winchester  Cat  hedral.  Elias  Ashinole, 
antiquary,  Sir  ^latthew  Hale  and  Sir  Edmundbury  (iodfrcy,  judge 
and  magistrate,  Lord  Clarendon  and  his  sons,  and  Robert  Boyle, 
were  all  men  of  religion  and  virtue.  There  W(!rc,  in  tact,  few- 
periods  in  our  history  when  the  richer  laity  were  more  devoted 
to    the    Church.      Among    the 

TTifre/.wv  I  ft  us   *-"X  ^  ^^^  "^  "^  '-. 


1 A  Rationale 

ufcm  the 

BOOK 

or 

Coiiiiuon-Prayer 

<rf  tit 
CHVRCH  of  ENGLAND 


ladies  thei'e  were  instances  of 
piety  as  cons|iicuous.  !Mary, 
Countess  of  ^\'arwiek,  who  has 
left  a  voluminous  account  of 
her  religious  experience  in  the 
form  of  a  diary,  "very  iiioti'eii- 
sively,  regularly,  and  devoutly 
of 'Served  the  order  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  its 
liturgy  and  public  service, 
which  she  failed  not  to  attend 
twice  a  day  with  exemplar}' 
reverence."  Lady  Rachel 
Russell,  Dorothy,  Lady  Park- 
mgton,  and  the  ex(|uisite  Mrs. 
Godolphiii  are  all  fragrant 
memories  of  this  period,  that 
contrast  strangely  both  with 
the  Court  of  St.  .Tame.s's  and 
with  the  great  Frenchwomen, 
their  contemporaries.  Madem- 
oiselle de  Montpensier  and  the 
T)uchess  de  Longueville.  If 
l>aily  I'akington  wrote  "The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man"  (p.  577),  she  guided  the  devotions  of  a 
generation  ;  and  the  faiue  is  immortal  of  Lady  Betty  Hastings, 
whom  "  to  love  was  a  liberal  education. ' 


'^K^k^\ 


t£AT7*ALL5'.  tein^  ^nEjcpO'Ition  of  the 
P"r.p.rP.«AI.Mi'  rnHl. 


hos.-OAVtJ 


rriiLic  woii.siur 

.(.^jituToi'-,    "  Jintwni'h-,"    Uitil.) 


in     I  he    F.  C.  MON- 
,.    TAGHE. 


The  Restoration    may    be    said    to  open    a  new   period 
history  of   English  law.     The   supremacy  of   the    couniion  ^„^  „^. 

had  been  vindicated  by  the  Long  Parliament.    The  extraordinary   yeiopmeat 
courts  established  by  the  Tudors  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  personal 
government  had    been    overthrown.       The    ecclesiastical    courts 
176 


of  Law. 
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l.ad  l.cen  ivdiiccd  to  dignified  iiupotenr,..  I'lie  Curt  of 
Clmnccry  ceased  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  IJo.val  picio-aiive. 
Ih-ncefortli  it  was  to  owe  the  amplitude  of  its  jurisdiction  to 
the  needs  of  the  suhject,  not  to  the  ambition  of  the  monairh. 
Il  is  true  that  wli'cn  the  monarchy  Ivad  been  overthrown 
nuMi  went  on  to  canvass  the  defects  of  the  law  of  EuKlaiul. 
A  comprehensive  reform  of  the  law,  especially  of  the  rules 
of  procedure,  was  fre<iueiitly  demanded  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  But  with  the  Restoration  projects  of  tins 
kind    were   laid   aside.     Tired    of  change   and   confusion,  men 


SI  ITOKS    11'    lUU.M    THE    COUXTEY,    MICIIAELM.IS    TEUM,    H'.H. 
(Fioxhurrfhc  Bitlhid.) 


were  glad  to  return  to  the;  institutions  of  their  forefathers. 
Satisfied  to  be  rid  lor  ever  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
and  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  they  regarded  little  the 
barbarity  of  tlu;  eriuiinal  law,  or  tlio  vexatious  expense  and 
Completion  delay  of  proceedint's  in  Chancery.  The  common  laAv  had  taken 
Its  permanent  shapi; ;  its  principles  had  been  ascertained,  and 
llxed  in  a  miUtitude  of  reported  cases.  That  minute  portion  of 
our  immense  legal  literature  which  enjoys  an  authority  com- 
parable with  tlie  authority  of  judicial  decisions  received  some 
of  its  latest  and  most  valuable  additions  in  the  writings  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  held  under  Charles  II. 
the  offices  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  Chief  Justice 
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I'lIIEP    BARON. 

(i-'/om  F.  Sand/onl) 


of  ilu;  l\in<>'s  iieui-li.  ]!ul  llio 
virtual  foiiiplrticin  of  the  ccuiiiiioii 
law  gave  fresh  ini|)ort.-nice  i"  ilic 
agencies  hy  wliidi  it  coiilil  he 
supplemented  or  improved.  l*"roiii 
this  time  -forwards  tJie  adapiatimi 
of  law  to  the  needs  of  siiciet\'  is 
carried  on  chieHy  hy  the  ('ourts  of 
Etpiity  and  hy  the  Legislature. 

(Jiie  momentous  reform,  indeed, 
is  due  to  a  judicial  decision  given 
in   this  ]ieriod.     The  independence  The  inde- 
of  jurors  was  secured  h\' the  famous  pendence 
•     1  ■       Ti      1     n-   ■  riM  Of  Jurors. 

jmlgment  m  bushell  s  case,      ihat 

jurors  might  he  called  to  acconnt 
for  giving  a  verdict  against  the 
weight  of  evidence  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Court,  was  too  con- 
venient a  doctrine  nt.it  to  find  acce|>tance  with  the  Tudor 
sovereigns.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  mark  their  displeasure 
with  jurors  who  had  returned  a  verdict  contrary  to  their  wishes. 
The  offenders  were  liahle  to  he  reprimanded  hy  the  judges,  or 
to  he  summoned  hefore  the  Star  (Jhamhi^r,  wliich  was  iisualh- 
content  to  admonisli,  hut 
sometimes  visited  them  with 
tine  or  imprisonment.  These 
precedents  were  not  forgotten 
under  the  Stuarts.  Even 
after  the  abolition  of  the  Star 
Chaniher,  jurors  were  occa- 
sionally rehuked  or  fined  by 
the  (Jhief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  With  the  decline  of 
personal  government,  how- 
ever, this  practice  called  flown 
more  and  more  general  dis- 
approval. In  1()67  the  House 
of  Commons  formally  con- 
demned it  by  resolution.  A  .masters  i.\  ciia.nci;i;\. 
little  later  all  the  judges,  save  (troM  ;•■.  .iand/oni.) 


BuilieU's 
C«M. 


Equity. 


OIK 

ri'tiiriung 
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itrrocd  in  dcclai-in<(  that   it  was  unlawful  to  line  jurors  for 

.liing  a  verdict   against  the  direction  of  the  Court.     The 

last  jierson  Hned  for  this  ottcnce  was  Edward  l^ushell,  one  of 
tlie  jury  which  in  1C70  acquitted  the  (Quakers  i'eun  and  Mead, 
when  indicted  before  the  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London  for 
liaving  held  an  unlawful-  assembly.  As  the  verdict  was  against 
the  Recorder's  din>ction,  he  fined  each  of  the  jurors  forty 
marks,  and,  on  Bushell's  refusing  to  pay,  committed  him  to 
custody.  Bushell  sued  out  his  habeas  corpus.  Yaughan,  Chief 
Justice    of   the    Common    Pleas,    held    that  the  ground   of   his 

committal  was  insufficient, 
and  set  him  at  liberty.  Since 
that  time  no  juryman  has 
been  called  in  (piestion  for 
giving  A  verdict  according  to 
his  own  judgment. 

The  history  of  modern 
equity  begins  with  the  reign . 
of  Charles  II.  Not  only  was 
the  Coiu't  of  Chancery  more 
recent  in  its  origin  than  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  but 
it  was  remarkably  slow  to 
form  a  definite  jurisprudence. 
This  may  have  been  due 
partly  to  \\w  ati.xiliarv  nature 
of  its  jurisdiction,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  Chancellor 
was  a  great  officer  of  State,  wdio  had  been  promoted  for  qualities 
distinct  from  those  of  the  professional  lawyer,  who  had  many 
other  things  to  do  besides  administering  justice,  and  who  was 
much  more  deeply  concerned  in  urgent  matters  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  policy  than  in  giving  a  systematic  form  to  his 
corrections  of  the  ancient  law.  The  rules  of  equity  could  not 
be  methodised  until  the  Chancellor  should  regard  the  dispensa- 
tion of  equity  as  his  principal  function,  and  the  otiice  of  Chan- 
cellor should  be  given  only  to  men  wdio  had  made  the  Jaw  their 
profession.  But  these  changes  took  many  years  to  effect.  The 
last  clerical  Lord  Keeper  was  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
held  the  Great  Seal  from  1022  to  162.5.     The  last  Chancellor 
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who    could    be    termed    tlic    cliiet'  adviser   iil    ilic    ( 'rown    wus  Lawyers 
Lord  Clarendon.     The  last,  (1ianc(?lloi-  wlio  was  not,  a  lawyer  by   ceiiors" 
profession  was  his    sueeessor,    Lord    Shattesbiny.      Dryden  has 
varied    his    invective    against    Shaftesbury    as    a    statesiuan    by- 
praising  Shaftesbury  as  a  judge.     It  seems  probable,  liowcver, 


sni    HKXEAfiK    I'lXCir. 

(By  pcrytiUsioii  of  Ihc  Right  JIoii.   the  Karl  xj  V't:,-nlaui.) 

that  the  satire  was  better  merited  than  the  ))anegyric.  The 
third  I'hancellor  of  fJharles  IL,  Sir  Heneage  Fin(-h  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Nottingham),  is  the  beginnci-  of.-i.  new  era.  A  jurist  first, 
and  a  public  man  aftei'wards,  he  owes  his  high  place  among 
the  I'hancellors  of  England  solely  to  his  ti'anscendent  merits 
as  a  judge.  He  is  the  first  in  that  series  of  great  magistrates 
by    whom  ecpiity  was  reduced   to  a   system   almost    as    precise 
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uiul  its  little  dopendcnl  upon  individu;.!  opinion  as  the  common 
liiw  itself,  the  tirst  to  take  away  the  reproach  that  efjuil}-  had 
no  nioasu're  hnt  the  Chancellor's  foot,  lint  he  was  less  fortunate 
tlian  his  successors,  in  the  circumstance  that  his  decisions  were 

ill  reported. 

More  ,i,'eneraily  iulelligilJc  and  interesting  than  the  tixmg 
of  the  ruFes  of  equity  is'the  legi.slation  which  signalises  the 
period  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution.  Compared 
with  earlier  legislation,  it  is  remarkably  copious.  The  statutes 
of  Charles  II.  sm-pass  in  bulk  the  statutes  of  every  previous 
reign  except  the  reign  of  Henry  MIL  Several  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  Among  them  may  be  noted  the  Statute 
of  Distributions,  which  first  established  a  reasonable  rule  for 
the  administration  of  the  personalty  of  those  dying  intestate. 
Still  more  noteworthy  is  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  pa.ssed— as 
Frauds,  the  preamble  informs  us—"  for  prevention  of  many  fraudulent 
practices  which  an;  comtnonly  endeavoured  to  be  upheld  by 
perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury."  With  this  object  it 
recpiired  a  written  form  for  certain  classes  of  contracts,  leases, 
and  wills.  Whether  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  or  accom- 
plished that  ])urpose  in  the  best  way,  is  still  disputed.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  :io  other  Act  of  Parliament  has  given  rise 
to  so  much  Htigation.  But  oven  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and 
the  Statute  of  Distributions  yield  in  importance  to  the 
memorable  enactments  which  abolished  tenttres  in  chivalry 
and  asstn-ed  the  personal  freedom  of  the  subject.  These 
enactments  claim  .separate  notice. 

The  naiurc  and  incidents  of  the  military  tenures  have  been 
described  in  a  former  portion  of  this  work.  It  has  heen  .shown 
that  these  tenures  never  etfectuall}'  fulfilled  their  purpose  of 
providing  the  Crown  with  a  trustworthy  military  force  (Vol.  I., 
p.  484).  Personal  service  was  commuted  for  the  money  payment 
known  as  scutage,  and  scutage  came  to  be  less  and  less  pro- 
ductive as  a  source  of  revenue.  It  had  long  been  replaced 
by  other  forms  of  taxation  on  land,  when  Charles  I.  thought 
of  reviving  it  in  1640  in  order  to  supply  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  war  against  the  Scotch  Covenanters.  But 
the  incidents  of  nulitary  tenure,  other  than  the  obligation  to 
military  service,  remained,  and  appeared  all  the  more  burden- 
some now  that  they  were  no  longer  justified  by  circumstances. 
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Among  such  incidents  the  most  uni-oasonable  and  tlic  most 
oppressive  were  the  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage.  Ori- 
ginally even  these  I'ights  might  have  been  justitied.  So  long 
as  the  tenant  holding  directly  from  the  Crown  was  a  mihtar}- 
chief,  the  Crown  had  some  ground  for  claiming  the  guardianshi[) 
of  his  infant  heir.'  If  he  left  an  heiress,  the  Crown  might  not 
unfairly  claim  a  voice  in  choosing  the  husliand  In  whom  she 
would  transfer  the  command  of  her  vassals.  And  the  rights 
which  the  Crown  claimed  over  its  tenants  in  chief  were  naturally 
claimed  by  them  over  their  military  tenants.  But  when  the 
holder  of  land  on  military  tenure  had  lost  his  militarv  character, 
it  was  intolerable  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  choose  a 
guardian  for  his  children,  and  that  the  Crown  should  malad- 
minister  his  estate  if  he  died  before  they  came  of  age.  It  was 
even  more  intolerable  that,  if  he  left  an  heiress,  the  Crown 
should  interfere  with  her  choice  of  a  husband.  Oppressive  in 
themselves  as  wei-e  the  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage,  tliey 
were  aggravated  b}-  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Wards  estab- 
hshed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \"III.  The  loss  to  the  military 
tenants  was  great,  and  the  sain  to  the  Crown  was  small.  From 
the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  the  cominutation  of  the  incidents 
of  nulitary  tenure  for  a  fixed  hereditary  revenue  to  lie  settled 
on  the  kinff  had  been  a  cherished  scheme  of  reform.  An  aijrce- 
ment  to  that  effect  knovAi  as  the  Great  Contract  had  been  set 
on  foot  between  James  I.  and  his  Parliament,  but  had  not 
been  concluded  because  James  thought  that  the  annual  sum 
of  £200,000  offered  by  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  an 
adequate  consideration.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
with  Parliament,  opened  in  1648,  and  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Newport,  Charles  I.  offered  to  accept  a  revenue  of  £100,000  in 
lien  of  his  rights  over  the  military  tejiants.  It  is  true  that 
the  military  tenures  had  already  been  abolished  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  Parliament.  During  the  Connnonwealth  this  ordinance 
held  "'ood,  and  when  Charles  II.  returned  to  EnifJand  it  was 
foimd  impossible  to  revive  a  set  of  abuses  which  had  been 
suspended  for  fifteen  years.  The  Convention  Parliament  there- 
fore passed  the  famous  Act  12  Ch.  II.,  c.  24,  taking  away  the 
Courts  of  Wards  and  all  the  incidents  of  military  tenuis;  or  Military 
tenure  in  chivahy.  All  the  land  hitherto  held  upon  tliis  tenure  ^^'cms^hed 
was  liencefoi-ward    to    be   held  in  free  and  connnon  socage,  a 
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gave  the  guardian  full  control  over  the  ward's 
uid  personal.     Formerly,  when  a  socage  tenant 
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In  compensation 
lor  the  revenues  thus  taken  away,  the  king  received  a  liere- 
diljiry  excise  upon  beer  and  other  licpiois.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  the  nation  lost  anything  by  the  abolition 
of  the  military  tenures.  Personal  service  had  long  been  out 
of  date,  and  all  pecuniary  jiayments,  having  become  fixed  at 
a  remote  period,  had  become  insignificant  through  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals. 

By  tliis  Act  the  power  of  devising  land  by  will  was  indirectly 
enlarged.  That  power  had  virtually  disappeared  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  feudal  system.  A  statute  of  the  thirty-second 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  (1.540)  had  empowered  a  tenant  in  fee 
simple  to  dispose  by  will  of  all  his  land  held  in  socage,  but  of 
only  two-thirds  of  his  land  held  in  chivalry.  Now  that  tenure 
in  chivalry  was  converted  into  tenure  in  socage,  the  tenant  in  fee 
simple  could  dispose  by  his  will  of  all  lands  whatsoever.  This 
Act  also  gave  (!very  father  power  to  appoint  a  guardian  to 
his  children,  am 
estate,  both  real 

left  an  heir  under  age,  the  next  of  kin  who  could  not  inherit  the 
land  became  bis  guardian,  irrespective  of  the  father's  wishes. 
Jjastly,  this  A(tt  deprived  the  (Jrow-n  of  the  celebrated  rights  of 
jMirvej'ance  and  pre-emption  (\'ol.  II..  p.  428).  In  virtue  of  these 
rights  the  king's  officers  had  been  accustomed  to  take  supplies 
for  his  household  practically  at  prices  fixed  by  their  own  discre- 
tion. The  incessant  movements  and  vast  retinue  of  our  medieval 
kings  had  made  these  rights  the  means  of  endless  loss  and 
endless  vexation  to  the  subject.  To  restrain  the  abuse  of  these 
rights  had  been  the  object  of  a  long  series  of  unavailing  enact- 
ments, beginning  with  Magna  Charta.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Act  for  taking  away  the  military  tenures  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  feudal  land-law.  The  numerous  fragments  of 
feudalism  which  remain  embedded  in  the  modern  law  of  real 
pro[)erty  are,  for  the  most  part,  insignificant. 

In  comparison  with  the  Act  which  swept  away  so  much 
of  the  common  law,  an  Act  which  merely  improved  the  procedure 
for  enforcing  a  single  common-law  right  might  seem  trivial. 
But  that  right  was  the  most  precious  of  all— the  right  to  personal 
trcedom;  and  the  statute  which  rendered  it  secure,  although 
generally  misunderstood,  has  not  been  prized  too  dearly.     The 
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right  not  to  bo  iiiiprisoiii'd  saveoii  l;touiuIs  dfliuod  liy  hiw,  iiiid,  if 
imprisoned  on  a  criniinal  charge,  to  be  brought  to  trial  wit-liin  a 
reasonable  time,  is  far  older  than  the  Habeas  ('(ir]iiis  Ai-l,  and  is, 
indeed,  asserted  in  general  terms  in  the  thirty-ninth  clause  of 
Magna  Charta,  by  which  the  king  undertakes  that  no  free  in.ui 
shall  be  imprisoned  otherwise  than  by  the  lawful  judguu'Ut  of 
his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  A  ])erson  detained  in 
prison  was  entitled  under  the 
common  law  to  demand  from 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  a 
writ  of  "  habeas  corpus  ,id 
subjiciendum"  {i.i:  have  the 
body  to  submit  to  the  court), 
addressed  to  the  person  who 
had  him  in  custody.  The 
gaoler  had  then  to  produce 
him  in  coiut,  together  with 
the  warrant  for  his  conunit- 
ment.  The  (■ourt  had 
authority  to  inquire  into  the 
sutticiency  of  the  warrant, 
and  either  to  discharge  the 
prisoner  or  to  admit  him  to 
bail,  (ir  to  send  him  liack  to 
prison.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  Com-t  had  no  dis- 
cretion to  refuse  the  writ.  In 
practice,  however,  these  legal 
securities  proved  insufHcient. 
Sincere  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  State,  or  timid  subservi- 
ence to  the  king,  often  led  the  judges  to  decline  making 
any  order  on  the  writ.  Means  of  conummication  were  so 
imperfect  that  a  prisoner  once  removed  to  some  distant  place 
of  confinement  might  languish  there  for  years  liefore  any 
friend  (if  he  had  friends)  could  discover  where  he  was.  If  a 
prisoner  were  conve3'ed  out  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  he 
was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kings  Iiench,  and  had  no 
legal  remedy  for  his  detention.  Lastly,  the  procedure  was  subject 
to  technical  defects.     It  was  doubtful  whether  the  writ  of  habeas 
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c()r))iis  i;oiild  be  issued  by  thr  Cuurt  of  Coiiiinon  I'leas  or  by  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  whether  a  siiii;lo  Judge  could  issue 
it.  during  vacation.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  ca.ses  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  frequently  occurred 
down  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Even  after  the 
Hostoration,  Clarendon,  who  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  old 
niouarcliy,  oft'ended  several  times  against  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  The  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  sought  to  provide 
an  effectual  i-emedy.  liills  with  this  intention  were  introduced 
in  1668,  in  KiTO,  in  l(i7:3,  and  in  107.5,  but  it  was  not  until  l(i7f) 
The  that  the  celebrated  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (81    Ch.   II.,  c.   2)  was 

^^"       passed   with   the  assistance   of  Lord   Shaftesbury.      The   chief 
Act.  provisions  of  this  Act  are  as  follow : — It  inflicted  the  penalties 

of  a  pnfuumire  (imprisonment  for  life  and  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels;  on  every  person  who  should  send  an  inhabitant  of 
England  a  prisoner  into  Scotland,  or  any  place  beyond  seas  (and 
therefore  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster). 
It  made  efl'ectual  the  common-law  right  of  every  person  com- 
mitted on  a  charge  of  misdemeanour  to  be  released  upon  giving 
bail  for  his  appearance.  He  might  apply  during  vacation  to  the 
Chancellor,  or  any  one  of  the  judges,  who  were  required,  vuider 
heavy  penalties,  to  grant  him  the  writ  of  habeas  cor])us.  Heavy 
penalties  were  also  denounced  against  the  gaoler  who  failed 
to  obey  the  writ.  The  Act  also  provided  for  the  case  of  a 
prisoner  committed  on  a  charge  of  treason  or  of  felony.  If 
not  brought  to  trial  at  the  next  sittings  after  his  commitment,  he 
was  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  bail,  imless  it  were  proved  upon 
oath  that  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  could  not  then  be  pro- 
duced. If  not  brought  to  trial  at  the  second  sittings  after 
his  committal,  he  was  to  be  discharged  altogether.  No  person 
set  at  liberty  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  to  be  again 
imprisoned  on  the  same  charge  otherwise  than  by  order  of 
the  court  having  jurisdiction  in  his  case.  The  very  fact  that 
in  troubl(>d  times,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  imprison 
persons  whom  it  is  inconvenient  to  try,  the  Legislature  has  been 
compelled  to  suspend  this  statute,  is  enough  to  prove  that 
the  securities  which  it  provides  ai-e  real  and  substantial. 

Less  important  in  its  bearing  on  practice,  but  hardly  lesn 
interesting  to  the  historian,  is  the  Act  of  1677,  which  abolished 
the  punishment  of  death    for   the   offence  of  heresy  (Vol.  IL. 
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p.  :)i)N).     ( '(in.sidcrable    uiiccrt;iiuly    hangs    nycr    the    origin  of  The  Burn- 

thc  famous  writ  de  licvretico  comhureiido,  iindn-  wliich  so  man}-   HM-etics. 

persons  were  burnt  alive  for  their  religious  opinions.     Ever  since 

the   conversion   of  England  to  Christianity  heretics  had  been 

subject  to  ecclesiastical  penalties.     Sir  ]\lattlic\v  Hale  asserted  in 

his  ■•  I'loas  of  the  Crown"   that  the  conuncin   law  recognised  a 

writ  under  which  heretics  might  be  bni'iicd.      Hut   i\lr.  Justii'c 

Stephen,    in    his    "History    of   the    Criminal  Law,"    ddulils    tli(; 

existence   of   any  such    writ    at    connnon    law,    on    the   ground 

that  there  is  no  instance  of  its  having  been  issued  previous  to  the 

year  1400.     Be  this  as  it  may,  an  Act  of  that  year  (2  Hen.  IV., 

c.    15)    required    the    sheriffs    to    burn    to    death    the    obstinate 

heretics  delivered  over  to  them  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.    And 

although   the   law   relating  to  heresy  was    frequently  niodiiied 

in   subsequent  times,  and  the  last  case   in  which  heretics  were 

burnt  occurred  in  the  year  l(il2.  the  writ  <l<'  jHrrdico  voiiiJaiTciido 

was  not  abolished  until  the  yvAv  1677.     An  Act  of  that  year 

(2!)   Ch.   II.,  c.   9)    put-s  an  end    to    all    capital    punishment    in 

pursuance   of   ecclesiastical    censures,    although    it    pernuts    the 

judges   of  ecclesiastical    cdurls    to  inflict   ecclesiastical  pmiish- 

ments   such  as   excommunication,    deprivation,   or   degradation, 

on  per.sons   guilty    of   "  atheism,   l)lasphemy,  heresy,  or  schism 

and    other   damnable    doctrines    and    opinions."      Even    if    this 

Act   had  never   been    passed,  it    is    unlikel}'   that    anj-   person 

woidd    have    suffered    death    for    his   religious    opinions.      I5ut 

the   formal  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  heretics  marks 

the  jirogress  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration. 


To  the  personal  ambition  of  Charles  II.  is  due  the  establishment  g.  le  i 

GRETl 
The  Army. 


of  our  standing  arm}-.     Prior  to  the  Civil  War  there  had  been  no  c*ketton. 


permanent  professional  army.  The  Militia  was  the  Constitution; 
armed  force  of  the  country.  Troops  for  particular  wars  had 
indeed  lieen  raised  and  paid  for  by  the  Parliament,  but  they 
were  disbanded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaigns  for  wdiich 
they  were  enrolled.  Some  permanent  force  was,  no  doul)t, 
maintained  to  garrison  important  fortresses:  and  corps  of 
gentlemen-at-arms,  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  gentlemen- 
pensioners  were  supported  by  the  Crown,  but  more  as  a  part 
of  the  Royal  Household  than  as  troops  for  service  in  the  field. 
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Rise  of  a 
Standl-jg 
Anny. 


I'lider  the  C'oiiiuioinvcalth,  on  the  contrary,  military  force 
was  siinronie :  an  ariin*  variously  estiniated  from  .'iO.OOO  to 
(iO.OOO  strong  was  inider  arms  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
Restoration ;  and  so  nnicii  imjiressed  was  the  king  by  the 
martial  aspect  of  these  Kcimblican  veterans  that  he  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  enlisting  them  into  the  royal  service. 
They  were  paid  oft"  and  disbanded  under  hastily  passed  Acts 

of  Parliament,  which,  however, 
reserved  to  the  king  the 
]iowcr  to  keep  up  specifi(^(l 
garrisons,  and  to  enlist  for 
his  service  certain  of  Monk's 
troops  who  liail  aided  in  the 
Restoration.  These  corps  now 
appear  upon  the  roll  of  the 
British  Army  as  the  Second 
Life  Guards  and  the  Cold- 
stream Guards.  The  First  Liie 
(hiards  and  the  Grenadier 
Guards  have  their  origin  in 
bodies  of  Royalist  gentlemen 
raised  by  Charles  11.  during 
his  exile  in  Holland.  Under 
various  pretexts  fresh  regi- 
ments of  Horse  and  Foot  were 
added  year  l;)y  3'ear  to  Charles's 
army.  At  one  time  it  was 
necessary  to  garrison  Tangier, 
the  African  possession  which 
the  Stuarts  so  lightly  flung 
away :  at  another  to  furnish 
and  ]naintain  a  contingent  of 
6,000  men  for  the  land  operations  against  the  Dutch,  to  which 
Charles's  shameful  vassalage  to  Louis  XIV.  eonnnitted  him. 
In  vain  did  Parliament  protest  against  this  rapid  and  un- 
sanctioned inci-ease  in  the  numbers  of  the  standing  army :  the 
misplaced  lavishness  with  which  the  nation,  in  1660,  had  be- 
stowed grants  upon  Charles  for  his  life,  enabled  the  king  to  pay 
the  troops  without  reference  to  the  House  of  Connnoias. 

During  his  short  reign  James  II.  so  steadily  pursued    the 
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same  policy  that  in  ItiNS,  in  addition  tn  tlic  Jlniisi-lidld  i  roo[).s,  liu 
commanded  six  regiments  of  Dragoon  (inards,  t'onr  of  Dragoons, 
and  seventeen  infantry  battalions.  To 
improve  their  ettieiency  he  ionned 
camps  of  iustrnetion  at  lilackheath 
and  Honnslow,  where  large  niind)ers  ol 
regnlars  and  militia  were  ln-onght  to- 
gether to  be  trained  in  brigade  and 
divisional  movements.  To  obtain  ade- 
qnate  supervision  over  colonels  of 
regiments,  the  king  appointed  an  "In- 
spector General,  to  exercise  the  forces 
and  visit  the  garrisons."  He  revised 
the  "Articles  of  War,"  a  code  of  offences 
whirh,  often  in  themselves  trivial  or 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  connnon  law, 
ari'  in  a  soldier  serious  crimes ;  and, 
like  the  military  reformers  of  every  time, 
he  issued  a  new  drill  book.  To  encour- 
age his  officers  to  study  actual  warfare,  he  gave  much  luave  of 
absence  to  them  to  travel  on  the  Continent  and  take  part  in  the 
perennial  campaigns  which  then  devastated  Europe.  bUit  these 
various  efforts  to  create  an  efficient  army  do  not  appear  to  have 
impressed  the  foreign  critics  who  saw  James's  ti-oops.  In  a 
signitieant  passage  in  one  of  Barillon's  despatches  to  Louis  XIV., 
the  ambassador  reports  "  the  commonest  rules  of  war  arr  here 
unknown:  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  officers  who  have 
served  in  France  and  Holland,  the  remainder  do  not  jiossess 
even  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war."  ' 

Yet,   in    spite    of    this    severe    and    probably    well-merited  weapons, 
criticism,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  improvements  made 

'Scott.  "British  Army."  iil..  'u'.K 
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by  the  Contincntiil  military  powers  during  the  latter  part  nt  tlie 
seventeenth  century  ])ro(luced  no  cttect  upon  our  troo])s.  On 
the  contrary,  for  the  Jiritish  Army  this  period  was  fraught  with 
change,  and  its  efficacy  as  a  man-killing  machine  was  increased 
in  many  ways.  Hand-grenades,  small  explosive  bombs  hurled 
iuto  (hi'  ranks  of  the  enemy  by  specially  selected  men,  came  into 

use.  The  invention  of  cartridges, 
containing  the  exact  charge  oi 
powder  and  ball,  enabled  the  in- 
fantry to  load  their  nuiskets  more 
rapidly,  and  to  discard  the  incon- 
venient and  dangerous  bantloliers 
(cylinders  of  wood  or  other  mater- 
ial, each  containing  a  charge  of 
powder),  which  before  had  dangled 
from  the  soldiers'  cross-belts.  The 
archaic  match-lock  Avas  gradually, 
though  very  slowdy,  su])erse(led 
by  the  flint-lock  musket,  and  a 
bayonet  was  invented  which  could 
be  attached  to  the  muzzle  without 
plugging  up  the  barrel  itself  Thus 
the  value  of  the  weapon,  as  a  tire- 
arm  and  a  pike  combined,  became 
at  once  doubled.  Before  this 
invention,  only  two-thirds  of  the 
men  of  an  infantry  regiment  car- 
ried nuiskets;  the  remainder  were 
armed  with  pikes,  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  shod 
with  an  iron  spike.  The  duty  of 
these  pikemen  was  to  protect  the 
nuisketeers  against  cavalry  on  the  march  or  in  the  field,  as  they 
staggered  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy  match-lock,  an  equally 
heavy  rest,  twelve  bandoliers,  a  powder-horn,  and  a  heavy  pouch 
Happing  against  their  bodies,  a  bullet  in  their  mouths,  a  lighted 
rope-match  in  their  hands,  and  a  sword  at  their  belts.  In  addition 
to  their  pikes,  the  spearmen  carried  swords,  and  wore  ttefensive 
armour  on  back  and  breast.  As  headgear,  the  round  iron  "  pott " 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  soon  replaced  by  a  hat,  shaped  like  a 
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modem  wide-awukc  and  .iluiiidiiiii  ly  irin dwiili   frathri's.      In   uniform. 

imitation  of  the  royal  livery,  red  was  tlu-  lavotirite,  thou^'ii  l<\  no 
means  the  universal,  coldur  of  the  eoats.  usually  cut  lony-  and 
square  in  the  skirts;  while  the  knee-breeches  or  kniekerhorkcrs 
(for  both  seem  to  have  been  worn)  app(nir  to  have  greatly  \-aried 
in  hue.  Lord  Wolseley  considers  that  many  of  the  unifoi'ins 
were  more  practical  and  workmanlike  than  those  of  the  ])resent 
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THillT    OF    rcJi-iT    Ai.Al.NST    liJUT. 
(A.  Lovd,  '^Military  Duties  of  OJicers  of  the  Cacalnjj"  107S.) 

day;  but  this  opinion  can  hardly  apply  to  Charles  II.'s  J>ile 
Guards,  wdiose  costume  is  thus  described : — 

•■  Tlic  privates  wore  i-ouiiil  luits  with  liri):iil  brims  and  a  profusion  nf  wliile 
featlii'rs  dniopiiio-  over  the  hiud  part,  of  tlic  brim.  They  wore  searlet  co.-its 
rielily  oniameuteil  with  trold  laee  ;  sleeves  wide,  with  a  slasli  in  front  and  tlio 
laee  kmifthwise  from  tlie  shoulder  to  the  wri.st ;  also  white  eollai-s.  wliich  were 
very  broad,  and  being-  turned  over  the  vest,  covered  the  ueek  and  s])read  over 
part  of  the  shoidders.  They  wore  searlet  sashes  round  the  waist,  tied  behind, 
also  large  riifiies  at  the  wrist,  and  long  hair  flowing  over  their  shoulders.  Their 
boots  were  of  jacked  leathei-.  and  came  up  to  the  middle  of  the  tliigh.  Tlieir 
defensive  arnujur  were  cuirasses  and  iron  hea<l-]iieces  called  'potts";  their 
weapons  short  carljiues,  pistols,  swords,  with  a  carbiiu^  belt  suspended  across 
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tho  left  sliouWcr.     They  rode   li.nfr-taileil   horsi-s ;    on  ijulilic  oeoasioiis   tlio 
tail  W.US  usually  tied  ..p,  and,  together  with  tlio  head  and  mane,  decorated 
Willi  a  profusion  of  ribands."' 
OriiL  Tho  drill  of  the  troops  appears  to  have  been  very  intricate, 

tiie  iiiuhiiilicution  of  orders  extraordinary.     Thirty-seven  words 
of  coniiiiand  were  docnied  necessary  to  put  the  soldier  through 
thf  drill   of  loading;  and  firing  his  musket ;  nearly  fifty  were 
employed  in  the  pike  {i.e.  bayonet)  exercise;  while  no  less  than 
seventy-two  separate  orders  were  required  to  throw  infantry  into 
hollow  square  to  receive   cavalry.     Tho  infantry  company  was 
formed  six  deep,  the  ]iikcmen  in  the  centre,  the  musketeers  on 
tho  Hanks  ;  and  its  (diief  practical  evolution,  in  addition  to  form- 
ing square, consisted  in  "doubling,"  i.e.  reinforcing  its  front,  Hank 
and  rear.     The  "  Exercise  of  Horse  "  differed  but  httle  from  that 
of  the  foot ;  each  squadron  was  drawn  up  in  three  ranks ;  and 
••  doublings  "  were  practised  with  the  modifications  suited  to  the 
difference  between  infantry  and  cavalry.     Artillery  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  existed  at  this  period.     The  garrison  gunners 
were  often  civilians  who  eked  out  their  earnings  at  other  trades 
with  their  pay  of  sixpence  a  day,  and   until   1682  were  quite 
independent  of  martial  law.      In  the  field  the  guns  were  worked 
by  these  men,  or  by  soldiers  from  infantry  regiments. 
Maiadmin-         Since  the  times  of  the   Stuarts  all  ranks  of  society  have 
enormously  improved,  and  nowhere  is  this  improvement  more 
striking  than  in  the  condition  of  the  Anny.     There  were  no 
barracks,  so  that  in  the  winter  the  troops  were  billeted  upon  the 
inhabitants,  alike  to  the  di.scomfort  of  the  civil  population  and  to 
the  detriment  of  military  discipline.      The  example  of  shameless 
venality   set   by  the   Court   spread   through   the   Service ;   the 
civilian  officials  of  the  War  Department  cheated  the  officers,  who, 
in  their  turn,  .shamelessly  robbed  the  men  inider  their  connnand, 
The  system  of  administration  lent  itself  to  knavery  of  every. 
description.     The  colonels  contracted  with  Government  to  supply 
their  men  with  clothing  and  accoutrements  ;  the  captains  drew 
pay  for  all  the  soldiers  whose  names  appeared  upon  the  roll,  and 
whom  they  could  produce  upon  the  musters  periodically  held  to 
verify  the  officers'  returns.     The  captains,  therefore,  kept  numbers 
of  paper  men  upon   their  rolls,  and  resorted  to  kidnap})ers  to 
make  up  their  numbers  when  a  muster  became  imminent.     In 

'  ■■  Historical  Records  of  Life  Guards,"  p.   7. 
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1676  the  kidnappers' nefarious  trade  was  sci  unnli  cnriailed  liv 
Act  of  Parliament  that  the  captains  liccainc  obliged  to  hire  men 
for  the  reviews.  Arms,  clothing,  hoi'scs  were  borroweil,  civilian 
servants  dressed  up  and  placed  in  the  ranks  ;  so  rampant  became 
the  evil  that  bodies  of  men  actually  made  a  trade  of  tramping  the 
country  to  let  themselves  out  as  duunny  soldiers  lor  nmster 
parades.  Bribery  reigned  supremo  in  tlu;  highest  ranks  of  the 
Army ;  officers  had  to  pay  Lirgoly  for  every  step  in  promotion,  and 
accordingly  looked  to  recoup  themselves  out  of  their  couunauds. 
The  wage  of  the  ordinary  infantry  man  was  cightpence  a  day ; 
yet  by  judicious  manipulation  of  his  company's  accounts,  the 
captain  expected  to  rob  his  soldiers  and  his  country  to  the  extent 
of  £200  a  year ;  while  the  colonel  who,  in  addition  to  his  pay,  did 
not  clear  from  £200  to  £600  a  year  out  of  his  regiment,  was 
deemed  a  very  poor  man  of  business.  Under  such  a  system  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  a  good  cla.ss  of  recruits  ceased  to  volunteer 
for  the  life-long  service  which  was  then  almost  universal  in  our 
Army.  There  was  no  limit  of  age  at  which  men  were  allowed  to 
enlist ;  and  the  standard  of  physical  fitness  for  the  Service  nmst 
have  fallen  very  low,  for  in  James's  reign  we  find  an  advertise- 
ment describing  a  deserter  "  with  six  fingers  on  the  left  foot,  on 
his  left  hand  two  fingers  growing  together,  the  little  toe  of  his 
left  foot  always  sticking  out  of  his  shoe." 

The  punishments  for  military  offences  wore  barbarous,  and  Discipline, 
their  legality  was  at  least  doubtful,  for  no  Parliamentary  sanc- 
tion was  given  to  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial  until  the 
year  1689,  when  the  first  Mutiny  Act  was  passed.  A  soldier 
was  liable  to  he  liansred  or  shot,  or  even  burned  at  the  stake, 
for  incendiarism.  For  blasphemy  his  tongue  might  be  bored 
through.  He  could  be  sentenced  to  branding  or  to  "  running 
the  gauntlet "  of  his  regiment,  as  well  as  to  imprisonment,  or 
whipping  by  drummers.  His  officers  and  sergeantc  had  power 
to  beat  him.  Among  minor  punishments  two  were  much  in 
vogue.  One  was  "riding  the  wooden  horse,"  where  the  culjirit 
was  seated  for  hours  astride  of  a  pointed  beam,  his  legs  dragged 
downwards  by  weights  of  GO  lb.  fastened  to  each  foot.  The 
second  was  "  tying  head  and  heels " :  the  victim  was  made  to 
sit  on  the  ground  with  one  firelock  "  under  his  hams,  and 
another  over  his  neck,  which  are  forcibly  brought  almost 
together  by  means  of  a  couple  of  cartouche-box  straps.  In 
177 
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this  situation,  with  his  chin  between  his  knees,  has  many  a 
man  hcen  kept  till  the  blood  gushed  out  of  his  nose,  mouth, 
and  cars,  and  niptiu-es  have  also  too  often  been  the  fatal 
consequences,  and  a  worthy  subject  lost  to  the  Service  or 
rendered  incapable  of  maintaining  himself  when  the  exigencies 
of  the  State  no  longer  required  his  duty."  '  Notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  these  punishments,  discipline,  especially  under 
James  II.,  was  distinctly  bad.  All  ranks  were  arrogant  towards 
civihans ;  officers  claimed  to  be  above  the  civil  power,  mutinies 
were  frequent,  desertions  wholesale.  As  an  instance  of  the 
former  military  crime  the  following  extract  from  contemporary 
correspondence  is  interesting  : — 

"  A  ilrumiiior  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's,  at  Blackheath,  being  got 
drunk,  and  for  it  carrying  to  the  horse  {i.e.  being  carried  to  ride  the 
wooden  liorso),  tlie  soldiers  got  together,  and  declared  they  saw  no  reason 
to  ]]uuisli  him  for  wliat  the  officers  had  never  been  free  from  since 
their  coming  thither,  and  then  took  him  from  them,  and  rudely  treated 
their  officers,  Ool.  Vane  liaving  a  musket  presented  to  his  breast,  and 
great  disorder  had  like  to  have  happened ;  but  every  Captain  drawing  off 
his  men  it  was  at  last  appeased,  and  the  offenders  to  be  punished  according 
to  the  military  orders  now  published."  - 

ParUa  Pai-liameut,  jealous  of  the  standing  army,  sought  to  impair 

the  Army,  the  king's  authority  over  it.  By  a  curious  anomaly  in  the 
Articles  of  War  drawn  up  by  James,  it  was  specified  that  no 
punishment  amounting  to  loss  of  life  or  limb  be  inflicted  in 
time  of  peace ;  consequently  deserters  and  mutineers  were 
tried  before  the  civil  power ;  and  upright  judges,  recognising 
the  undefined  legal  position  of  the  troops,  raised  and  maintained 
as  they  were  in  defiance  of  Parliamentary  remonstrance,  declined 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  soldiers  convicted  before 
them  of  mutiny  and  desertion.  The  efforts  of  James  to  turn 
his  Army  into  an  Irish  and  a  Papist  force  only  served  to 
increase  its  demoralisation. 

There  is  little  to  say  aljout  the  land  wars  of  this  period. 
The  constant  fighting  round  Tangier  served  as  a  school  of  arms 
for  the  troops  engaged ;  and  the  campaigns  against  the  Dutch 
gave  our  men  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  art  of  war  side 
by  side   with   the   French,   then   deemed    the   best   troops   in 

'  Walton,  ''History  of  British  Standing-  Army,"  p.  .572. 

2  Camden  Soc,  1874,  i.,  80-87 ;  and  Scott,  "  British  Army,"  iii.,  308. 
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Europe.  The  battle  of  Sedt;'eiuoor,  where  ilonmoutli  was 
crushed,  was  remarkable  only  as  an  instance  of  the  grand 
fiL;hting  qualities  of  the  British  peasant.  The  yokels  had  for 
the  most  part  served  in  the  Militia,  and  had  thus  acquired 
some  rudimentary  knowledge  of  drill ;  many  of  the  troops  were 
newly  raised ;  there  was  therefore  far  less  difference  between 
the  civilians  and  the  soldiers  than  would 
now  be  the  case.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  troops  were  led  l)y 
professional  otticers;  the  rebels  by  religious 
fanatics.  Yet  the  western  ploughmen  and 
miners  bravely  held  their  own  for  more 
than  an  hour  against  James's  regular 
army,  and  only  fled  when  their  am- 
numition  ran  short  and  their  Hank  was 
turned.  Here  was  the  raw  material  of 
that  army  with  which  a  few  years 
later  Marlborough  won  Blenheim  and 
()udenarde,  and  gained  for  England  a 
leading  position  among  the  great 
powers  of  Europe. 


It  has  been  mentioned  that  as  early  as 
1653  Blake  employed  on  board  ship 
small-arm  men  fp.  374),  who  may  be  .said 
to  have  done  duty  as  marines.  These 
were,  however,  engaged  as  a  temporary 
measure.  The  first  regular  marine  force, 
known  as  the  Lord  High  Admiral's 
Regiment,  was  not  established  until  l()(i4. 


soon  after  the  Restoration.    This  regiment 


SCYTHES    USED    AT 
SEDGEMOOR. 

(Tower    of  London.) 


has  some  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the 

lineal    ancestor    of    the    present    Royal 

Marines,  for,  although  it  soon   ceased    to  exist,   and   although  w.la^rd 

the  various  marine  orsj-anisations  which  ibllowed  it  also  ceased 


to  exist  ere  the  present  force  was  created,  the  new  organisa- 
tions were  always  in  some  measure  built  up  from  parts  of 
the  jK'rsonvel  of  the  older  ones,  and  thus  what  may  be 
called  "  the  marine  tradition,"  often   weak,   but  never  entirely 
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broken,  really  runs  back  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. 

The  reign  was  one  of  almost  continuous  naval  activity. 
Numerous  expeditions  were  fitted  out  against  the  pu-atical 
stales  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  in 
addition,  there  were  the  second  and  third  Dutch  Wars,  the 
former  really  begun  in  1664— though  not  formally  declared 
till  10G.5— and  lasting  till  1667  ;  and  the  latter  begun  in  1671, 
and  ending  in  1074.  Our  possession,  in  the  Mediterranean  of 
Tangier,   and    iu   the   East  of  Bombay    (both   portions  of  the 


TANGIER    ABOUT    16S5. 
(From  an  engraving  hy  Oliver,  after  Hollar.} 


Queen's  dowry),  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  English  interests, 
and  obliged  us  to  keep  large  forces,  and  to  withstand  formid- 
able attacks  in  waters  where  we  had  previousl}-  had  no  territory 
at  stake.  Tangier  proved  very  costly,  and  although,  if  it  had 
been  retained,  it  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
Empire  as  a  naval  station,  it  was  weakly  evacuated  in  1GS3. 
Bombay  was  held.  We  had  already  acquired  iuiportant  com- 
Tiiercial  interests  in  India,  but  only  Avith  the  acquisition  of 
Bombay  did  we  begin  the  territorial  foundation  of  our  great 
Indian  Empire.  And  the  capture  in  16G4  of  New  York  by 
Sir  Robert  Holmes's  squadron  gave  us  new  interests  in  America, 
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while  tlio  same  gallant  officer's  conquests  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  gained  there  also  for  us  fresh  responsibilities.  The 
naval  expedition,  headed  by  Sir  John  Narbrough,  to  the 
SoMtli  Sciis  led  to  no  extensions  of  dominion,  but  served  to 
keep  alive  in  the  navy  a  spirit  which  in  the  merchant  service 
was  still  better  fostered  by  men  like  Darapier,  who,  then 
beginning  his  sea-life,  himself  later  became  a  naval  officer. 
ufe  m  the  The  social  life  of  the  navy,  at  a  time  when  events  of  such 
Teonge's  importance  were  in  progress,  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest. 
Diarj-.  and,  happily,  there  has  been  preserved  a  very  perfect  picture 
of  it  in  the  diary  of  Henry  Teonge,  chaplain  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  ships  Assistance,  Bristol,  and  Royal  Oak,  1675-79. 
Teonge  was  rector  of  Spernall,  Warwickshire,  and  was  fifty-four 
wli(!n,  leaving  his  son  to  do  his  duty  ashore,  he  temporarily 
joined  the  navy,  chiefly,  as  he  admitted,  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  importunities  of  his  creditors.  Having  an  acute  and 
observant  mind,  a  love  of  good  cheer  and  good  company,  and 
a  taste  for  song  and  poetry,  he  seems  to  have  got  on  very  well 
among  his  new  associates,  and  has  certainly  left  a  most  charm- 
ing account  of  them  and  their  ways.  The  wardrobe  necessary 
for  a  navy  chaplain  of  those  days  was  not  extensive.  Teonge 
had  a  cloak,  which  he  jiawned  before  joining,  an  old  coat 
and  breeches,  an  old  pair  of  hose  and  shoes,  a  leather 
doublet  (which  he  had  worn  for  nine  years),  an  "  old  fox 
broadsword,"  and  a  good  black  gown,  and  apparently  nothing 
else.  He  was  well  received  on  board  the  Assistance,  56, 
in  Long  Reach,  and  having  been  welcomed  with  "part  of 
3  boules  of  punch  (a  liquor  very  strainge  to  me),"  went  to 
bed  apparently  very  much  the  worse  for  his  excess.  Indeed, 
the  whole  ship's  company  was  in  like  case,  the  vessel  as  she 
fell  down  the  river  being  full  of  riotous  women,  singing, 
"loath  to  depart,"  and  drinking  punch  and  brandy.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  "  seeing  a  merchantman  neare  us  without 
takeing  the  least  notice  of  a  man-of-warr,  wee  give  him  a  shott, 
make  him  loare  his  top-gallant  {id  est,  put  off  his  hatt  to  us), 
and  our^  gunner  presently  goes  on  board  of  him,  makes  him 
pay  6s.  6d.  for  his  contempt,  abateing  him  2d.  because  it  was 
tlie  first  shott."  In  the  meantime,  the  good  chaplain  steadily 
uicreased  his  worldly  possessions.  "  Early  in  the  morning,"  he 
says,  "  I  mctt  with  a  rugged  towell  on  the  quarter-deck,  which 
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I  soone  secured.  And  sooiic  after,"  adds  Teonije,  ^'Providence 
brought  nie  "  various  articles  of  domestic  use,  which  were  "  all 
very  helpfull  to  him  that  had  nothing."  On  his  second  Sunday 
at  sea,  he  says,  "I  preached  my  first  sermon  on  sh ip- board  ; 
where  I  could  not  stand  without  holding  by  boath  the  pillars 
in  the  steareagc ;  and  the  Captaine's  chayre  and  others  were 
ready  to  tilt  downe,  sometimes  backwards,  sometimes  forward." 
All  women,  including  the  captain's  wife,  were  put  ashore  at 
Dover,  the  departure  of  the  ladies  being  honoured  "with  3 
cheares,  7  guns,  and  our  trumpetts  sounding."  The  anti- 
Dutch  feeling  and  the  jealousy  of  the  flag  crop  up  very  early 
in  the  diary.  The  Assistance  tacked  towards  a  Dutch  man- 
of-war,  "  which  they  soone  perceiving  (like  a  cowardly  dogg 
that  lys  downe  when  he  sees  one  com  that  he  feares),  loares 
not  only  his  lop-sayle,  but  claps  his  sayle  to  the  mast,  and 
lys  by."  Alter  a  little  giddiness,  Teonge  began  to  find  himself 
quite  at  home,  "no  life  at  the  shoare  being  comparalile  to 
this  at  sea,  where  we  have  good  meate  and  good  drinke  provided 
for  us,  and  good  company,  and  good  divertisments ;  without 
the  least  care,  sorrow  or  trouble;  which  will  be  continued 
if  wee  forget  not  our  duety;  viz.,  loyalty  and  thankfullness." 
The  officers  dined  at  noon.  Off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  "  2  seamen 
Punish-  that  had  stolen  a  peice  or  two  of  belfe  were  thus  shamed  :  they 
°*°''^'  had  their  hands  tyd  behind  them,  and  themselves  tyd  to  the 
maine  mast,  each  of  them  a  peice  of  raw  beife  tyd  about  their 
necks  in  a  coard,  and  the  beife  bobbing  before  them  like  the 
knott  of  a  cravatt :  and  in  this  posture  they  stood  2  howers." 
As  she  went  down  Channel,  the  ship  presssed  men  out  of 
traders  to  make  up  her  complement.  "  And  towards  evening 
wee  ly  on  the  deck,  and  drink  healths  to  the  king  and  our 
wives  in  boules  of  punch."  In  the  Bay,  he  tells  us,  "we 
overhaul  the  seamen's  chests,  and  order  only  2  for  a  messe 
and  the  rest  to  be  staved,  lest  they  trouble  the  ship  in  a 
A  Feast.  fight."  Off  the  Kock  of  Lisbon  "  our  noble  C^apt.  feasted  the 
officers  of  his  small  squadron  with  4  dishes  of  meate,  viz.,  4 
excellent  henns  and  a  peice  of  pork  boyled,  in  a  dish;  a 
giggett  of  excellent  mutton  and  turnips ;  a  peice  of  beife  of  8 
ribbs,  well  seasoned  and  roasted ;  and  a  couple  of  very  fatt 
greene  geese;  last  of  all  a  greate  Chesshyre  cheese;  a  rare 
feaste   at   shoare.     His    liquors   were    answerable,  viz.,  Canary, 
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Sherry,  Renish,  Clarett,  white  wine, 
syder,  ale,  beare,  all  of  the  best 
sort;  and  punch  like"  (i.e.  as 
]ilentiful  as)  "  ditchwater."  The 
ship  in  due  course  made  Tangier, 
the  English-built  defences  of  which 
are  described.  Off"  Gibraltar,  so 
Teonge  declares,  "  every  on  that 
hath  not  yet  beene  in  the  Straites 
pays  his  doller,  or  must  be  duckt 
at  yard  arme."  Off  JIalaga  tlie 
captain  began  to  exercise  his  men 
with  their  muskets.  At  Alicante 
the  othcers  went  ashore  to  see  a 
bull-fight.  In  the  Gulf  of  Lyon 
he  notes :  "  This  day  we  have  a 
fayre  on  our  quarter  deck :  viz., 
our  piu'ser  opens  his  pack,  and 
sells,  to  the  value  of  30  pounds 
or  more,  shirts,  drawers,  wascots. 
neckcloats,  stockings,  shooes,  and 
takes  no  money  for  them  :  this  is 
newes."  The  supplies  were,  of 
course,  as  now,  charged  against  the 
men's  pay.  A  little  later :  "  wee 
fix  our  chasing  sayle,  or  water  sayle, 
at  the  poope  of  our  ship,  to  try 
how  twill  doe  against  wee  have 
occasion  to  make  use  of  it."  On 
Monday  mornings  the  boys  who 
had  misbehaved  themselves  during 
the  previous  week  were  "  whi]U 
with  a  catt  with  9  tayles  for  their 
misderaeanurs,  by  the  boarsons 
mate."  At  Malta  a  boat  came  off 
and  "  asked  if  wee  had  a  bill  of 
health  for  prattick,  viz.,  entertayn- 
ment  :  our  CajJt.  told  them  that 
he  had  no  bill  but  what  was  in  his 
gunors'  moutlis."     While  lying  in 
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tho  harbour,  "to  show  our  strength  all  our  ports  are  opened, 
and  all  our  gunns  thrust  out,  as  though  we  were  going  to 
tite;  and  our  ship  cloathcd  through  out  with  new  wast- 
doa'ths,  and  new  sayles."  The  Assistance  arrived  off  Tripoli 
a  lew 'days  after  Sir  John  Narbrough's  bombardment  of 
tliiit  town.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  the  fleet  being  still 
blockading  the  plaee,  Teonge  notes :  "  This  morn  by  on  of  the 
clock  our  pinnace  and  3  more  went  a  cruising ;  and  in  a  frolic 
Sir  .lohn  hinisclfe,  with  those  that  were  in  the  boats,  went  all 
upon  the  Turk's  shoare,  and  there  displayed  the  English 
coulors,  and  cam  on  board  againe."  From  Tripoli  the  ship 
was  despatched  in  search  of  four  Tripolitans,  which  had  run 
the  blockade.  At  Zaute  a  seaman,  named  Skinner,  "  for  goeing 
on  shoare  without  leave,  had  his  leggs  tyd  together,  his  hands 
tyd  to  a  grcate  rope,  and  stood  on  the  syd  of  the  ship  to  be 
hoysled  up  to  the  yard  arme,  and  irom  thence  to  dropp  downe 
in  to  the  water  3  times;  but  he  lookeing  so  very  pittifuUy 
was  spared."  Off  Candia  the  captain  gave  a  dinner-party 
in  his  cabin.  The  ship  tossed  so  much  that  the  principal 
joint,  a  rump  of  salt  beef,  was  placed  on  the  deck.  "  And 
we  all  sat  closse  round  about  the  beife,  som  securing  them- 
selves from  slurring  by  setting  their  feete  against  the  table, 
which  was  fast  tyd  downe.  The  Leiuetenant  set  his  feete 
against  the  bedd,  and  the  captaine  set  his  back  against  a 
chayre  which  stood  by  the  syd  of  the  ship.  Severall  tumbles 
wee  had,  wee  and  our  plates,  and  our  knives  slurrd  oft  together. 
Our  licpior  was  white  rubola,  admirable  good.  Wee  had  also 
a  couple  of  fatt  pulletts ;  and  whilst  wee  were  eating  of  them 
a  sea  cam,  and  forced  into  tho  cabin  through  the  chinks  of 
a  porthole,  which,  by  lookeing  behind  me,  I  just  discovered 
when  the  water  was  coming  under  me.  I  soone  got  up,  and 
no  whitt  wet ;  but  all  the  rest  were  well  washed."  A  captain's 
fore-cabin  arrangements  were  clearly  not  quite  what  they  are 
now.  At  Scanderoon,  "  the  Consull,  Mr.  Low,  cam  on  board 
to  welcom  us,  and  brought  foules  and  herbs  to  us.  At  his  going 
off  we  gave  him  5  gunns,  and  our  trurapetts  sounding  '  Mayds, 
where  are  your  harts,'  etc."  When  the  Pasha  of  the  place 
visited  the  ship,  "  our  Captaine  haveing  notice  of  it,  put  her 
in  a  poslm-e  as  if  wee  were  going  to  fight,  viz.,  our  trumpetts 
sownding,  pendant — all  colours — flying;  our  gunns  all  run  out 
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of  their  ports ;  si^arlands  lay  in  all  jilaces  filled  with  shott, 
round  and  dubbleheaded  ;  ttibhs  liiU  (if  cartraires  and  wadds 
stood  by,  and  cowles  full  of  water,  etc.:  and  a  tyle  of  nuiskct- 
teers  stretched  from  the  stand  to  the  greate  cabin."  In  port, 
opportunities  were  as  often  as  possible  seized  for  scrajiing  the 
ship  and  tallowing  the  decks,  masts,  and  yards,  and  on  Saturday 
evenings,  whether  in  port  or  at  sea,  there  was  always  a  great 
deal  of  drinking.  The  account  of  the  funeral  of  the  boatswain, 
who  died  at  Scanderoon,  is  noteworthy.  "  He  had  a  neate  coffin, 
which  was  covered  over  with  on  of  the  King's  jacks,  and  his  boar- 
son's  sylver  whisle  and  chaine  layd  on  the  top  (to  show  his  office) 
betweene  2  pistolls  crost  with  a  hanafar  drawne.  At  his  sains  otf 
the  ship  he  had  9  gunns,  which  were  tyred  at  a  minut's  distance. 
And  8  trompetts  sownding  dolefully,  whereof  the  4  in  the  first 
ranke  began,  and  the  next  4  answered  ;  so  that  ther  was  a 
continued  dolefull  tone  from  the  ship  to  the  shoaro,  and  from 
thence  to  the  grave.  Halfe  the  ship's  company,  with  their 
musketts  in  the  right  postm-e,  going  after  tlu^  corps,  with  all 
the  officei's  of  all  the  ships  tliat  were  there,  I  mye  selfe  goeing 
immediately  before,  and  the  trumpetts  before  me.  ...  I 
buryed  him  according  to  our  Common  Prayer  booko.  .  .  . 
When  he  was  buryed  he  had  4  peales  of  muskett  shott.  And 
as  soone  as  we  were  out  of  the  church  yard  the  trumpetts 
sounded  merry  levitts  all  the  way."  Honoured  visitors  to  the 
vessel  always,  it  appears,  "  dranke  Snt.  George  in  a  rummar 
as  they  went  over  the  ship  syd."  After  the  death  of  the 
boatswain  "our  Captaine  calls  all  hands  up:  and  called  ilr. 
Nathaniel  Berry,  and  gave  him  authority  to  exercise  the  office 
of  boateswaine,  and  bad  all  take  notice  of  it ;  also  gave  him 
a  cane,  and  bad  him  use  it  with  discretion."  In  the  next 
storm,  says  Teonge,  "  we  received  but  small  detryment,  but 
the  losse  of  good  beife  and  porke,  which  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  ship  to  be  watered ;  and  so  it  was,  for  twas  all  driven 
away,  tubbs  and  all."  Christmas  Day  at  sea  was  thus  kept :  ciiristmas 
"  At  4  in  the  morning  our  trumpeters  all  doe  flatt  their  ^*  ^®^ 
trumpetts,  and  begin  at  our  Captain's  cabin,  and  thence  to  all 
the  officers'  and  gentlemen's  cabins  :  playing  a  levite  at  each 
cabine  doore,  and  bidding  good  morrow,  wishing  a  merry 
Christmas.  After  they  goe  to  their  station,  viz.,  on  the  poope, 
and  sound  8  levitts  in  honour  of  the  morning.      At  10  we  sfoe 
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to  in-u}cr.s  iuid  sermon;  text,  Zucli.  ix.  !>.  Our  Captaine  had 
all  his  officers  and  gentlemen  to  dinnur  witli  liini,  wlierc  wee 
had  oxcoUont  good  fayrc :  a  rihb  of  beife,  ])himb-puddings, 
niiiict  jiyes,  etc.,  and  plenty  of  good  wines  of  .'^everall  sorts; 
dranke  licalths  to  tlu!  King,  to  our  wives  and  friends:  and 
ended  the  day  with  nineh  civil!  niyrth."  On  Twelfth  ^'ight, 
"  wee  liad  a  greato  kake  made,  in  which  was  pnt  a  beane  for 
the  King,  a  pease  for  tiic  queen,  a  cloave  for  the  knave,  a 
forked  stick  tor  the  coockold,  a  ragg  for  the  slutt.  The  kake 
was  cutt  into  scvcrall  ])eices  in  the  great  cabin,  and  all  putt 
into  a  napkin,  out  of  which  every  on  took  his  j^eice,  as  out 
of  a  lottery  :  then  each  peice  is  broaken  to  see  what  was  in 
it,  which  ('auscMl  much  laughter,  to  see  our  leiutcnant  prove  the 
coockold,  and  more  to  see  us  tuuible  on  over  the  other  in  the 
cabin,  by  reason  of  the  ruff  weather."  But  if  there  was  good 
fellowship  aft,  there  was  strict  discipline  on  the  lower  deck. 
"  This  day,"  says  the  chaplain,  writing  off  Pantelaria,  '■  David 
Thomas,  and  Martin,  the  coock,  and  our  master's  boy,  had 
their  hand  stretched  out,  and  with  their  backs  to  the  rayles, 
Discipline  and  the  master's  boy  with  his  Ijack  to  the  maine  mast,  all 
Swearers,  looking  on  upon  the  other,  and  in  each  of  their  mouths  a 
maudlen-spike,  viz.,  an  iron  pinn  clapt  closse  into  their  mouths, 
and  tyd  behind  their  heads  ;  and  there  they  stood  a  whole  houre, 
till  their  mouths  were  very  bloody:  an  excellent  cure  for 
swearers."  On  the  anniversary  of  Charles  the  First's  death, 
"  wee  shew  all  the  signs  of  morning  as  possible  wee  can,  viz.,  our 
jacks  and  flaggs  only  halfe  staff  high :  and  at  5  a  clock  in 
the  afternoone  our  ship  fyred  20  gunns ;  the  trumpetts  at  the 
close  ringing  the  bells  on  the  trumpetts  very  dolefully,  and  also 
the  gunns  fyreing  at  halfe  a  minute  distance.  Then  the  Dart- 
mouth fyre  18  guns  at  the  same  distance,  and  their  trumpetts 
also  the  same ;  and  our  2  murchants  fyred  16  a  peice.  After  all 
our  trumpetts  sounded  /  Well-a-day,'  the  Dartmouth  did  the 
same,  and  so  wee  ended  the  day  mornfully."  Mr.  Teonge  left 
the  Thames  in  July,  1675.  In  April,  167(i,  he  writes  in  his 
diary :  "  I  made  my  sheetes ;  and  this  is  the  first  night  that 
I  lay  in  sheetes,  since  I  cam  from  England."  The  Assistance 
went  thrice  to  the  Levant,  but  did  not  fall  in  with  the  Tripolitans. 
On  the  way  homo  she  met  four  French  men-of-war  and  a  settee, 
The  French  admiral,  Teonge  says,  "  sent  his  pinnace  to  salute  us. 
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and  asks  ns  it  we  wanted  ;myt]iin<i; :  our  ( 'ajitainc  sayd  ho  wanted 
nothiniLj;'  that  he  would  be  l)eholdin<;-  to  sueh  rooties  as  llie}-  were 
for.  The  gentleman  tliat  cam  was  ai\  I'lnglish  man,  whoe  desyred 
our  Captaine  not  to  take  it  ill,  for  tli.it  ihey  had  order  from  the 
Freneh  King  to  furnish  the  Kuglish  with  wliatsoever  they 
wanted.  Our  Captaine  gave  them  thanks,  and  sayd  he  wanted 
nothing."  A  few  days  after  this  uiu-ourteous  display  of  liritisli 
independence  there  was  a  terrible  storm,  of  which  Teonge  relates  : 
"About  4  in  the  morning  the  seas  groo  far  more  outragious,  and 
breake  clearly  over  our  (piarter  deck;  drive  our  hen-cubbs  over- 
board ;  and  washed  on  of  our  seamen  cleane  off  the  crotchet  t  yard. 
A  second  sea  cam  and  threw  down  all  our  boomes;  brake  boath 
pimiace  and  long  boate  on  the  decks.  A  third  cam,  and  tluug 
oiir  anchor  off  the  ship  .syd,  flimg  the  bell  out  of  his  place,  brake 
off  the  carving,  and  pulld  2  planks  a  simder  in  the  midst  of  the 
ship,  between  decks,  and  just  against  the  luniip.  Our  forcastlo 
was  broake  all  downe  longe  before.  Now  the  men  are  all  dis- 
liartened,  and  all  expect  nothing  but  the  losse  of  .ship  and  life. 
(_)ur  larboard  gunnhill  all  broake  up,  a  whole  plankc  almost  out 
betweene  decks;  men  swinuning  about  in  tiie  wast  of  the  ship  ; 
and  greate  seas  often  breaking  over  us."  Yet  by  good  seaman- 
ship and  resource  the  vessel  was  saved.  She  reached  England 
without  further  mishap,  took  out  her  guns,  powder,  and  shot  near 
Gravesend  off  Half  Way  Tree,  and,  proceeding  to  Deptford,  paid 
oft',  "  the  rottenest  frigot  that  ever  cam  to  England." 

Equally  full  of  interesting  matter  is  the  record  of  Teonge's 
next  voyage  as  chaplain,  first  of  the  Bristol  and  afterwards  of  the 
Royal  Oak;  but  enough  has  been  already  quoted  to  show  the 
general  nature  of  the  naval  life  of  the  period.  The  officers  were 
rough,  liearty,  insular  fellows,  hating  and  despising  all  foreigners, 
content  with  little  luxury,  honest,  and  coarse-minded,  as  well  as 
coarse-mannered.  The  "  custom  of  the  sea,"  already  perfectly 
well  established,  was  not  very  dift'erent,  save  in  being  more  cruel 
and  less  civilised,  from  what  it  is  now. 

James  II.,  besides  being  a  brave  and   capable   naval  com-  Naval 
mander,  was  an  ardent  and  tar-seeing  naval  reformer  ;  and  Ik^  liad   under 
an  admirable  assistant  in  Samuel  Pepys,  who,  from  1()78.  wlun   James  n 
James,  then  Duke  of  York,  was  Lord  High  Admiral,  was   for 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     Many  of  his  other  subor- 
dinates were,  imhappily,  more  interested  in  their  own  welfare 
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than  in  that  of  the  service.  Before  he  had  the 
of  Pepys's  liclp,  tlie  Duke  reformed  the  Navy  Board,  which,  by 
coniiiiission  under  the  Great  Seal,  was  appointed  to  consist 
thenceforth  of  a  Comptroller,  a  Surveyor,  a  Treasurer,  a  Clerk  of 


JAMES    DUKE    OF    YORK,    LORD    IIIGII    ADillRAL. 
(Afitn^  the  painting  by  Sir  G.  Kneller.) 

the  Navy,  and  three  Commissioners,  each  with  their  separate  and 
well-defined  duties.  A  little  later,  in  1663,  he  fixed  an  established 
luunber  of  men  for  ships  of  war  of  the  several  rates,  and  defined 
the  number  of  servants  allowed  to  captains  and  other  officers.  In 
the  folloAving  year  he  established  an  allowance  of  table  money, 
whereby  flag-officers,  without  expense  to  themselves,  were  enabled 
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to  entertain  foreigners  and  hiIhi-  [iru|ile  of  distinction,  and  so  to 
keep  creditable  state  abroad,  and  lie  also  first  appointed  a  Surijcon- 
(ieneral  to  the  fleet.  In  KiOti  he  made  the  salutary  innovation 
of  granting  gratuities  to  captains  who  had  been  wounded  in 
action.  In  l(i()8  he  furthered  the  passing  of  an  Act  for  the  en- 
closing and  planting  with  oak  trees  for  the  Navy  of  11,000  acres 
of  waste  lands  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  In  lilTO  he  supported 
the  granting  of  a  charter  to  the  Hudson's  iJay  Coiupaiiy.  And 
in  1G73  he  introduced  the  practice  of  allotting  cabins  to  ofliccrs, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  had  not  jireviously  possessed  any  ; 
established  a  system  of  half-pay  for  captains  :  and  made  the 
first  important  experiments  in  sheathing  incn-ol-war.  After 
Pepys  joined  him,  his  reforms  and  innovations  were  still  more 
numerous.  In  1674  he  ordered  connnodores  to  wear  broad- 
pennants.  In  1675  he  procured  an  order  in  Council  conceding 
half-pay  to  certain  masters  in  the  Navy.  And  he  drew  up 
regulations,  many  of  which  still  govern  the  practice  of  the 
service,  and  which,  for  very  many  years  after  his  death,  re- 
mained practically  unaltered.  In  1683,  moreover,  he  established 
the  Victualling  OtEce.  The  victualling  of  the  Navy  had  pre- 
viously been  done  by  contract,  and  had  been  a  perpetual 
source  of  grave  abuses.  He  gave  the  business  into  the  hands 
of  connnissioners,  who,  by  their  agents  at  the  ports,  contracted 
for  all  provisions  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  They  also  super- 
vised the  naval  bakehouses  and  brewhouses,  acce]ited  bills 
drawn  abroad  by  pursers  for  the  service  of  His  ]\Iajcst3''s  ships, 
and  audited  and  passed  the  pursers'  accounts.  After  his 
accession,  James  appointed  four  additional  Connnissioners  of 
the  Navy,  in  order  that  more  minute  attention  might  be  paid 
to  the  docks  and  storehouses ;  granted  the  first  patents  for 
the  distillation  of  fresh  from  salt  water :  introduced  a  rule 
directing  all  commanding  oflicers  to  deposit  copies  of  their 
journals  with  the  Admiralty ;  built  the  first  bomb- vessel  to 
throw  shells  ;  and  reorganised  the  scale  of  jwy  for  cajjtains, 
who,  he  was  of  opinion,  sutt'ered  somewhat  fi-om  the  vigorous 
and  unflinching  manner  in  which  he  had  )iut  a  stop  to  their 
long-enjoyed  privileges  in  the  matter  of  certain  penptisites. 
The  new  scale  gave  a  captain  of  a  first-rate,  in  pay  and  table- 
money,  £523  15s. :  the  captain  of  a  third-rate,  .£348  5.s. ;  the 
captain  of  a  fifth-rate,  £20!)  10s.;    and  the  captain  of  a  sixth- 
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riUc.  £174  a  year.  Duriiij?  the  whole  of  liis 
Kiij^lancl,  both  as  Lord  High  Admiral  and  as  King,  James  never 
ceased  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  Navy, 
and.  although  he  reigned  less  than  four  years,  he  left  the  fleet, 
which,  at  his  accession,  had  numliored  118  sail,  the  stronger 
by  about  sixty  vessels  great  and  small.  If  all  his  subordinates 
had  suiiported  him  as  well  as  Pe])ys  did.  this  fleet  would  have 
been  a  splendid  one. 

The  nature  of  the  vessels  of  which  James's  fleet  consisted 
may  lie  .judged  from  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Navy  list  of  1084. 


AJJ    ENGLISU    SECOXD-EATE    OF    lliTO. 
(AJler  Vandevdde.) 

There  were  then  9  first-rates,  of  which  the  largest  was  the 
Britannia,  of  1,715  tons  and  100  guns;  14  second-rates,  of 
which  the  largest  was  the  Dakf.  of  1,.546  tons  and  90  guns; 
:ji)  third-rates,  of  which  the  largest  was  the  Grafton,  of  1,184 
tons  and  70  guns ;  42  fourth-rates,  of  which  the  largest  were 
the  Golden  Horse,  a  prize,  of  722  tons  and  4G  guns,  and  the 
Woohvich,  of  716  tons  and  54  guns  ;  11  fifth-rates,  of  which 
the  largest  was  the  Sapphire,  of  346  tons  and  32  guns  :  8  sixth- 
rates,  of  which  the  largest  was  the  Grei/houvd,  of  175  tons 
and  16  guns;  5  .sloops;  12  fireships :  18  yachts;  8  miscellaneous 
small-craft ;  and  8  hulks,  chiefly  prizes,  the  total  burthen  being 
101,273  tons.     Improvement  had  been  steady,  if  somewhat  slow. 
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accibeau  and  (.'arolcau  puriod.  'I'lir  lorin  ul'  sliip^' 
bottoms  had  been  altered  greatly  for  tlie  better ;  and  ihi^ 
practice  of  sheathing  them  with  lead  had  assisted  their  speed 
;it  sea,  though,  owing  to  the  galvanic  action  whirli  was  thus 
set  up  with  rudder-pintles  and  other  ironwork,  and  wiiich  was 
not  then  understood,  the  s^-stem  met  with  but  partial  adoption, 
and  was  soon  again  disused.     Bluti'  bows  and  scjuare  high  sterns 
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had  begun  to  give  wa}'  to  sharper  forward  lines  and  sterns 
more  taper  and  less  loft}' ;  and  the  experience  of  several  holl}^ 
contested  wars  had  caused  us  to  discard  umch  of  what  was 
worst  in  onr  own  methods  of  construction,  and  to  iniitatc  all 
of  what  was  l>est  in  foreign  designs. 

It  is   remarkable    that    although    James    11.   was    himself  a 

sailor,  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  naval  reformer  and   a  good 

friend  both  to  officers  and  seamen,  his  fall  was  largely  brought 

about  by  the  action  of  the  service,  within  which,  indeed,  there 
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were  very  few  who  championed  liis  d 
certiiiiily,  resitfiied  rather  than  give  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  but  the  Navy  as  a  whole  went  over  to 
^\'illiam  and  Mary  without  much  hesitation.  .Iau:es  was  not 
able  to  collect,  for  the  defence  of  hi.s  realms,  a  single  squadron 
upon  the  loyalty  of  which  he  could  rely,  nor  did  he  carry 
with  him  into  exile  a  single  English  man-of-war.  In  the  Army 
he  had  a  considerable  following  for  many  a  year.  In  the  Navy, 
where  he  might  have  expected  a  nuich  larger  one,  he  had  none 
worth  mentioning.  This  was  due  to  two  facts.  One  was  that 
the  Navy  was  intensely  Protestant.  The  other  was  that  the 
most  distinguished  tiag  otiicers,  and  all  those  leaders  who  in 
the  Navy  had  the  greatest  influence  and  commanded  the 
deepest  confidence,  were  politically  ojiposed  to  the  principles 
of  James's  policy.  Dartmouth  was  an  exception.  He  adhered 
to  the  king,  and  suffered  for  his  devotion.  But  the  profound 
I'rotestant  feeling  of  the  Navy  was  stronger  than  its  natiu-al 
loyalty.  Sir  Roger  Strickland,  Rear-Admir.d  of  England,  who 
belonged  to  the  Roman  faith,  could  not  get  men  to  man  his 
flagship,  and  so  could  not  remain  in  the  service. 

But,  although  -Tames  II.  kept  the  Navy  as  much  as  possible 
under  his  own  eye,  and  although  he  had  an  admirable  helper 
in  Pepys,  there  was,  as  there  had  throughout  the  Stuart  ]5eriod 
been,  much  peculation  and  malversation  among  the  Achniralty 
subordinate  officials,  especially  in  the  dockyards  and  in  the 
departments ;  for,  writing  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  almost  at  the 
moment  of  the  landing  of  William,  Pepys  says:  "I  must  pray 
your  Lordshipp,  as  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  to  forgive  me  the 
dischargeing  myself  of  what  I  cannot  but  hold  myselfe 
aceomptable  for  to  the  King  in  you  as  Admirall  of  his  fleet, 
by  observing  to  you  that,  however  matters  may  be  represented 
to  you  from  the  office,  there  is  not  one  shipp  now  behind 
you  from  whose  commander  I  doe  not  daily  hear  of  want  of 
gunns,  carriages,  shot,  or  something  else  relating  thereto." 
Sir  John  Berry,  at  the  same  time,  complained :  "  There  is  not 
any  round  shot  come  to  the  Elizahdh.  I  have  no  flaggs  to 
answer  signalls,  nor  pendants:  they  have  sent  me  only  two 
blew  flaggs:  what  they  mean  by  that  .1  know  not."  And 
Pepys  laments :  "  How  it  has  come  to  pass  I  know  not  .  .  . 
but   soe    it   is,    that   the    King    has   understood  from   Captain 
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Constable  that  the  ,S7.  Alliiiih'<  has  tdiir  )>orts  nn  tlie  ijuartcr- 
deck  which  the  ostalilislinienl  has  in-ovidcd  no  ljuhs  lor.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  httle  uneasy  with  me  to  behove  that  there  can  Iiavo 
been  any  such  mistake  in  the  establishment."  As  for  Stricdi- 
land,  even  before  he  discovered  that  he  could  not  ^et  men  to 
serve  with  him,  he  objected  that  his  ship,  .the  Miiri/,  was  "so 
very  crancke  " ;  and  having  been  ,<,nven  the  Cdvihi-ulfia  instead, 
he  presently  found  her  "so  foul  and  ill-littcd"  that  he  bc<rged 
to  be  re- transferred  to  the  Marij.  Many  vessels  broke  down ; 
others  proved  dangerously  leaky.  it  is  not  very  astonishing. 
Corruption  was  the  fashion  of  the  age,  and  tcsiinioin-  tiiat 
funds  granted  for  specific  purposes  were  seldom,  if  v\vi\  wliolly 
applied  to  those  purpo.ses,  is  unfortunately  oidy  too  abundant. 
The  consequent  unpreparedness  of  the  fleet  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  negative  result  of  the  battle  of  I'.antry  l!ay 
and  for  the  frankly  lamentable  result  of  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign.  In  neither  case 
were  the  admirals  and  captains  to  blame. 


The   first   half  of   the   seventeenth    century   may,  with    but   a   Reginald 
slight  adjustment  of  the  dates,  be  correctly  termed  the  era    ■''  h"<^hes. 


'a  oi 


Arclii 


Inigo  Jones.  The  second  half  of  the  century  may,  with  even  tecture 
more  propriety,  be  termed  the  era  of  Christopher  Wren,  wren.*^ 
Inigo  Jones  died  in  June,  1652.  Wren  was  then  a  youth  of 
twenty,  but  he  was  already  famous  for  his  mathematical  gifts, 
and  on  his  way  to  a  fellow.ship  at  All  Souls',  Oxford.  His 
original  beiat  seems  to  have  been  to  astronomy,  and  he  was 
early  elected  profcs.sor  at  Gresham  College.  But  his  talents 
in  other  fields  must  have  been  widely  bruited,  for  John  Evelyn 
speaks  of  him  in  1654  as  "  that  miracle  of  a  youth,  Mr.  Wren." 
Architecture,  and  particularly  ecclesiastical  architecture,  was 
naturally  at  a  standstill  during  the  Civil  War  and  under 
Cromwell ;  but  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  decided  to  go 
on  with  various  Avorks  commenced  by  his  father.  Finding 
Denham,  the  then  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Surveyor-tiencral, 
wholly  incompetent,  he  applied,  on  what  is  surmised  to  have 
been  the  advice  of  Evelyn,  to  Wren,  lie  was  called  on  by 
the  king  to  execute  repairs  in  Old  St.  Paul's,  and,  while 
studying  for   these,   was   also   engaged   on  building  Pembroke 
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Chapel  at  Caiubrid.^'e.  His  uncle,  Bishop  Matthew  Wren,  luul 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower :  and  when,  at  the  Restoration, 
he  rei,'ained  his  liberty,  he  determined  to  commcniorato  his 
release  by  givini,'  a  new  chapel  to  his  old  college.  His  nephew 
supplied' the  designs,  in  which,  following  the  tradition  of  his 
great  predecessor,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  beauty  by  pro- 
portion alone.  The  building  has  now  been  restored  out  of  all 
knowledge,  but  as  designed  by  Wren  it  was  undouljtcdly 
harnuinious  and  pleasing.  The  year  before  the  dedication  of 
Pembroke  Chapel  AVren  was  commissioned  to  fulfil  the  desire 
of  another  prelate,  Archbisho])  Sheldon,  at  Oxford  ;  and  the 
ease  with  >hich  he  surmounied  the  difficulty  of  covering  an 
area  of  seventy  feet  by  eighty  with  a  roof  without  any  central 
support  shows  that  ho  had  by  this  time,  though  how  we  do 
not  know,  completely  mastered  the  technical  difficulties  of 
his  business. 

The  works  at  St.  Paul's  do  not  seem  to  have  been  proceeding 
very  fast  when  the   Plague  of  1(JG5  stopped   them  altogether. 
Wren  improved  the  moment  to  pay  a  visit  to  Paris,  a  city  fixmous 
for  the  work  of  Le  Mercicr,  and  where  Mansard  was  actually 
planning  the  Invalidcs.      Thither   Bernini,  too,  had  been  sum- 
moned by  Louis  XIV.  to   provide   designs   for  the  Louvre ;  so 
that  the  moment  of  Wren's   visit    was    happily  chosen.     It  is 
an  odd  coincidence  that  the  most  successful  design  in  France, 
of  this  period,  should  have  been  that  of  an  amateur,  the  physician 
Restora-      pcrrault,  while  Wren,  another  amateur,  was  about  to  astonish 
London.       the  world  in  England.      Just  at  this  junctui'C  there  came  the 
fortunate  calamity  of  the  Great  Fire,  which  afforded  an  epoch- 
making  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  talents.     "  He  restored 
liOiidon,"  says   Horace  Walpole,  and  "  the  noblest  temple,   the 
largest  palace,  the  most  sumptuous  hospital  in  Britain,  are  all 
works  of  the   same   hand."     The   list   of  his   achievements   is 
stupendous.     In  or  near  London  he  built  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
above  fifty  parish  churches,  the  Monument,  Temple  Bar,  a  royal 
e.Kchange,  the  western  tower  of  Westminster  Abbej',  and  Marl- 
borough House,  besides  Chelsea  Hospital,  perhaps  the  poorest, 
and  (Jreenwich,  perhaps  the  finest,  of  his  secular  buildings.     In 
Oxford  he  built  the  Tom  Tower,  or  Campanile,  at  Christ  Church  ; 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  and  the  Ashmolean ;  and  at  Cambridge, 
Pembroke   Chapel    and    the  library   of  Trinity.      He  worked, 
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besides,  at  Wincliostpr  ami  llaiiiptDU  Court,  at  Windsdr,  and 
elsewhero.  And  in  all  tliis  mass  of  work,  in  his  least  as  in  his 
niosi  siiccesst'ul  laliours,  ho  shows  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
intense  individuality,  not  only  a  true  descendant  of  Palladio, 
but  the  greatest  exponent  in  all  Euro])e  of  the  doctrine  that 
architecture  is  proportion. 

Tlie  most  famous  of  all  his  works  is,  of  course,  the  great 
Metropolitan  Church  of  St.  Paul's.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  in  107.5,  and  the  building  was  practically  completed  in  thirty- 
five  years.  It  is,  of  course,  not  according  to  Wren's  original  design. 
Internally  that  design  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  the  one  finally  adopted,  for  it  would  have  shown  a  series  of 
prospects,  gradually  increasing  in  magnificence,  from  the  entrance 
to  the  great  central  dome.  Beyond  these  would  have  been  nothing, 
for  the  small  choir  woidd  have  hardly  counted ;  so  that  the 
present  anti-climax  would  have  been  avoided.  Externally,  how- 
ever, it  is  superb.  The  roof  is  of  wood,  over  a  stone  vault,  but 
that  is  a  common,  almost  a  univer.sal,  feature  in  Gothic  churches. 
Used  as  this  roof  is  in  St.  Paul's,  it  has  given  rise  to  the  criticism 
that  St.  Paul's  is  not  a  dome  at  all,  but  a  tower;  and  it  is  true 
that  the  interior  dome  has  little  relation  to  the  exterior.  The 
lantern  is,  in  fact,  carried  on  a  vast  cone  of  brickwork,  built  up 
from  tlio  drum  of  the  inner  dome;  and  the  outside,  perfect!}" 
admirable  as  it  is,  has  no  constructive  justification.  But,  after 
all,  artistic!  purism  may  surely  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
master))iecc  of  outline.  Discussions  on  the  originality  of  artistic 
work  are  not  veiy  profitable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether 
Mansard's  design  for  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  not  completed 
till  after  KiSO,  helped  Wren  at  St.  Paul's.  So,  too,  of  the  coupled 
columns  (if  which  Wren  made  use,  and  which,  in  some  sense, 
form  a  distinguishing  mark  of  his  style:  did  he  get  a  hint  from 
Perraull,  who  nndonbtedly  a])plied  them  to  the  iix^ado  of  the 
Louvre  ?  These;  speculations  have  a  certain  importance  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  originality,  but  between  St.  Paul's  and  the 
work  of  ]Mansard  and  Perrault  there  is  all  the  difterence  between 
genius  and  ability.  That  Wren  intended  to  rely,  to  some  extent, 
on  colour  for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  is  certain,  though  how 
far  he  intended  to  go  is  uncertain.  He  left  on  record  his  intention 
"  to  beautify  the  inside  of  the  cupola  with  ilosaick  Avork,"  and 
that  portions  of  the  apse  and  the  domes  of  nave,  choir,  and 
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transept  were  inteinK'd  to  have  similar  decoration  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  left  their  surfaces  unfinished,  or  only  finished 
in  plaster.  The  area  thus  left  to  be  covered  amounts  to  about 
2G,00()  s(|uare  feet,  which,  if  Fate  approve  and  Sir  AV.  E.  Rich- 
mond, K.A..  survive,  will,  by  the  early  years  of  the  present  century, 

bo  covered,  as  intended  by  the 
seventeenth  -  century  architect. 
That  Wren  should  have  contcm- 
jilated  any  scheme  of  colour 
decoration  is  in  itself  proof  of 
his  independence,  for  the  taste, 
and  still  more  the  religion,  of 
England  had  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  whitewash,  and 
naturally  found  the  mono- 
chromes of  Sir  J.  Thornhill 
altogether  preferable  to  the 
architect's  mosaics.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  Cathedral  alone  that 
Wren  shines  as  a  genius  in 
church  architecture.  Few  in- 
teriors in  any  style  of  the 
Ilcnaissance  are  more  beautiful 
than  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 
The  spire  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  is 
another  wonder,  for  it  goes  far 
to  demonstrate  that  the  grace  of 
a  Gothic  steeple  can  be  obtained 
by  means  which  are  purely 
classical.  His  ingenuity  was 
indeed  unbounded,  and  of  this 
Greenwich  Hospital,  though  it 
was  not  wholly  completed  till 
a    leading   instance.      Here   he 
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was  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  working  in  a  fragment 
of  the  old  Tudor  palace,  and  the  whole  of  the  new  palace 
built  by  Webb  (Inigo  Jones's  pupil)  for  Charles  11.  This  he 
accomplished  with  supreme  success,  and  the  colonnade,  com- 
posed of  his  favourite  coupled  columns,  with  the  domes  over 
hali  and  chapel,  is  really  magnificent.     Before  it  was  finished, 
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however,  the  heavy  hand  of  \auliiu<;]i  was  hrouglit  in  to  mar 
the  grace  and  symmetry  of  Wren's  work.  Wren  (Hd  uuich  for 
WilHani  III.,  as  well  as  for  his  predecessors  and  tnr  (,>ueen  Anne; 
althouo-h  little  was  done,  and  that  not  veiy  well  done,  tor  Hampton 
Hampton  Court.  Yet  his  designs  for  that  palac(>  show  that  if  he  ^°""- 
had  had  his  way,  he  would  have;  converted  it  into  one  of  the 
most  grandiose  in  Europe  ;  for  he  designed  two  colonnaded  wings, 
three  hundred  feet  long,  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  and  a  grand 
approach  through  the  horse-chestnuts  of  liiishey    I'ark.     it,  is 
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somewhat  difiicult  to  decipher,  at  this  day,  what  parts  of  the 
existing  building  bclonfi-  to  Wren  and  what  to  his  successors. 
But  he  certainly  finished  the  east  tVont,  with  its  four 
Corinthian  coluiims,  and  the  licautiful  Fountain  Court,  mi 
the   cloister   of  which    his   initials   occur. 

Wren's  career  does  not  admit  of  being  split  into  periods. 
He  was  at  work  on  the  Cathedral,  as  we  have  seen,  at  least, 
as  early  as  1663,  when  we  tind  his  name  in  the  conuuission 
to  restore  the  church.  He  was  still  working  at  llanqiton  <  ourt 
in  1718.  His  commanding  personality,  acting  during  .so  long 
a  period,  left  its  imprint  not  only  on  architecture,  but  on  the 
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iin-hiu-cts  (.r  two  ifcnerations.  His  pupil,  liawk.siuoor,  then 
becixiiiu  the  L.uildor  of  St.  George's,  lilooinsbuiy,  and  of  the 
towei-s  of  All  Souls'  at  Oxford.  Gibbs,  who  designed  St.  M.uy- 
le-Stran<l.  St.  Martin'.s-in-thc-Fields,  and  the  Radcliffo  at  Oxford, 
also  iiiiitato<l  him,  though  perhaps  not  so  perfectly  as  Kent,  the 
architect  of  HolUham,  whose  worship  of  luigo  .Jones  must  have 
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made  him  keenly  ajjpreciative  of  the  talent  of  Jones's  architectural 
heir.  Besides  these,  James,  who  built  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square:  Oanipbell,  who  designed  Wanstead  Honse ;  Archer,  who 
is  responsible  for  St.  John's  at  Westminster :  and  Cooper,  the 
architect  of  Bath  ; — belonged  to  his  school.  None  of  these  were 
men  of  great  talent — indeed,  the  ablest  and  most  individual 
architects   of  the  generation   after   ^\''ren  were   ^'anbrugh    the 
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dnmiati.st,  and  the  Earl  of 
linrliiigton  the  virtuoso.  As 
reu'arils  the  latter,  Kent  re- 
sided in  his  house  for  many 
years,  and  played  profitably 
the  part  of  "  ghost "  to  his 
noble  patron,  as  Campbell 
clahned  to  have  done  at  an 
earlier  date.  But  the  asso- 
ciation was  certainly  fortunate, 
for  it  gave  to  the  world  the 
famous  volumes  of  their 
'■  Inio'o  Jones."  Between  them 
the)'  refronted  Burhngton 
House,  subsequently  ruined 
bj'  injudicious  alterations. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugli  was 
an  architect  of  more  original 
temper,  though  singularly 
insensible  to  beauty,  either 
of  outline  or  detail.  The 
epita])h — 

'■  Lie  heavy  on  liiiii,  earth,  for  h<' 
Laid     many    a     licavy     load     on 
thee  "'— 

is  trite  enough,  but  it  is  an 
excellent  criticism  on  his 
style.  A  feeling  for  mass  is 
the  chief  merit  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  and  if  he  had  (inly 
been  employed  to  build 
Bastilles,  or  Pyramids,  or 
colossal  tombs,  he  might  have 
left  a  great  reputation.  As 
it  is,  he  has  left  only  remark- 
able coimtiy  houses,  such  as 
Blenheim  Palac'c  and  Castle 
Howard.  It  was  said  that 
his  selection  as  architect  of 
Blenheim   was    due   to   a 
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t|iiiirrcl  between  the  famous  Sanili  anil  Christopher  Wren  over 
.\hirllioroiij,'h   House;    but,   at  any   rate,  he  became  a  sort  of 
rival  of  tlie  older  man,  and  his  j^eneral  acceptance  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  En<(lish,  as  a  nation,  had  then — as,  perhaps, 
the)'  have   now — no   critical   appreciation   of  any  form  of  art 
which    is  strongly  tinctured   with   classicality.      At    Blunlieim 
A'anbrugh  had,  in  fact,  a  unique   opportunity.      Unlike  Wren 
— who,  at  St.  Paul's,  and  Greenwich,  and  elsewhere,  was  ham- 
pered by  royal  and  clerical  interference,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  divergent  religious  animosities,  by  the  parsimony 
of  his  patrons,  and   by  the  limitations   of  space  at   his  com- 
mand— Vanlirugh  had   an   vmrivalled   site,  a  free  hand   in  his 
design,  and  ample  supplies  of  money.     In   bigness,  Blenheim 
certainly  leaves   nothing   to   be   desired,  and   the   thickness   of 
the  casement  mouldings,  the  air  of  gloomy  solidity,  are  uusiu'- 
piissed.      But  no   feeling    for  proportion    can    be    discovered. 
Jlr.  Ferguson,  his  most  favourable  critic,  points  out    that  the 
(irder  is  so  gigantic  as  to  dwarf  everything  near  it,  and  that 
the  lines  are  confused  and  wanting  in  repose.     Castle  Howard 
is.  no  (joulil,  better,  though  here  again  Vanbrugh  has    in  the 
centre  used  columns  of  a  size  appropriate  for  the   dwellings 
of  giants,  and  columns  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  but  adapted 
to  the  use  of  men,  in  the  wings.     He  was  much  less  successful 
at  Seaton  Delaval  and  (irimsthorj^e,  where  the  large  coarseness 
of  his  details  becomes  "  otiensive  i'rom  the  smallness  of  what 
they  are   intended   to  decorate."     The  best   that   can   be  said 
of  Sir  John   Vanlirngh's  designs  is  that  they  are  not  merely 
the  still-liirths  of  memory  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  thoroughly 
characteristic  and  individual.      This,  no   doubt,  is   something, 
and  it  entitles  Vanbrugh  to  consideration  in  any  sketch,  how- 
ever slight,  of    English    architecture.      But   it   is   difficult    to 
conceive  anything  further  removed  from  the  subtly  calculated 
perfection   of   ancient    art.      English    architecture   reaches,   in 
Vanbrugh,  the   edge  of  the   pit.      A   method   which   depends 
on   the  austere  graces   of  order  and   balance  and   proportion 
cannot  be  applied  by  a  rule  of  thumb,  and  there   is  no   trace 
of  any  other  rule  in  his  work.     The  impossiljility  of  having  a 
living  classical  style  in  England  seems  demonstrated  by  this: 
that  only  in  the  hands  of  genius  has  it  ever   been  tolerable. 
From   such   hands,  it   is   true,  we  have  had   noble  examples; 
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but    directly   it    has    passed     li-oui    tlieiu    it    lias    become,   even 

with    men   of  ability  and   character,   lifeless,  meaningless,  and 

unattractive. 

After    the    breaking    out    of    the    strife    iietwccn    king    and   Painting 

Parliament,    the    onlv    art    that    comnianded    the    attention    of  »'"ier  the 
■  Common- 

the  well-to-do   had   been    that    ot   war.     Nor  had    the    Pnritan   wealth. 

ascendanc}-  under  tho  Commonwealth  been  nuich  more  favf)ur- 
able  to  artists.  "  The  sectaries,"  it  has  been  said,  "  r,in  into 
the  extreme  against  politeness."  It  is  (-crtain,  however,  tliat 
Cromwell,  who  loved  music,  admired  also  the  art  of  the  painter. 
He  secretly  arranged  the  purchase  of  the  cartoons  and  other 
works  in  the  royal  collection.  He  also  patronised  Peter  Van 
der  Fas — a  Dutchman  born  at  a  place  called  Soest,  probably 
the  village  of  that  name  near  Utrecht,  not  the  Soest  in 
Westphalia.  He  seems  to  have  come  to  England  in  1G43, 
and  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Lely,  a  sobricpict  adopted  Leiy. 
by  his  father.  It  was  while  sitting  to  Peter  Lely  that  the 
Protector  insisted  that  he  was  not  to  be  flattered  in  his  picture, 
and  to  have  bidden  him  "  i-emark  all  these  roughnesses,  pimples, 
warts,  and  everything  as  you  see  me  :  otherwise,  I  will  never 
pay  a  farthing  for  it."  Cromwell's  patronage  was  not.  con- 
fined to  Lely,  and  his  favourite  artist  was  Robert  Walker. 
This  man  to  some  extent  filled  the  position  of  otticial  portraitist 
under  Cromwell,  and,  after  the  Government  seized  Arundel 
House,  was  given  a  residence  there.  He  painted  not  only 
the  Protector  himself,  but  Ireton,  Fleetwood,  Keeper  Keble, 
and  Lambert.  The  fact  that  Lambert,  a  Parliamentary  general 
and  a  friend  of  Cromwell's,  wa.s  himself  an  amateur  painter, 
is  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  fact  connected  with  art  in 
Cromwell's  reign.  If  we  except  Lely,  whose  chief  work  was 
done  later.  Walker  alone,  of  the  Commonwealth  artists,  left 
more  than  a  name.  Several  works  of  his  have  been  identified, 
which  show  him  to  have  possessed  a  dry  but  individual 
talent.  The  rest — Mascall,  Fairfax,  Loveday,  and  Wray — are 
mere  names.  Of  cour.se,  other  painters  of  Charles  I.,  such  as 
Richard  Gibson  the  dwarf,  and  Samuel  Cooper  the  excellent 
miniaturist,  who,  his  admirers  declared,  was  greater  than 
Vandyck,  continued  their  work  in  the  succeeding  reigns ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  Cooper,  who  painted  pretty  neai'ly  all 
the    magnates    of    the    Commonwealth,    they    more    properly 
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belon"  to  iho  i-eigiis  of  Croiiiwell's  predecessor  or  of  CroiiiweH's 
siieei'ssor. 

At  tlie  Rcstonition,  Peter  Lcly  took  possession  of  the  artistic 
tlirono  vacant  by  the  deaths  of  Vandyek  and  JJobsou.  He 
hud  received  favours  from  Charles  1.,  and  the  office  of  Sergeant 
I'ainter,  ahliouj,di  practically  worthless,  w;is  conferred  on  liini 
wliile  the  Civil  Wars  were  raging.  From  the  date  of  his 
arrival  in  England  in  or  prior  to  1643,  he  gave  himself  to 
portraiture,  whirli  he  jiractised  with  extraordinary  success 
until  his  death  in  KiSO.  Most  of  his  porti-aits  are  throe- 
quarter  lengths,  a  majority  of  them  of  ladies  dressed  "  in 
silken  niglit-gowns,  fastened  with  a  single  pin."  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  master  of  drapery,  though  in  an  extremely 
artiKcial  way.  He  had  a  considerable  business  amongst  male 
sitters,  too,  and  painted  a  certain  number  of  mythological  and 
sacred  subjects,  which,  like  "Jupiter  and  Europa,"  "Susanna 
and  the  Elders,"  appealed  to  the  taste  of  the  time.  His  is 
a  low  form  of  art,  but  it  is  admirably  in  keeping  with  con- 
temporary manners.  When  we  look  at  the  long  rows  of  his 
ladies  at  Hampton  Court,  this  accomplished  mannerist  per- 
fectly explains  to  us  the  feeling  of  the  shocked  and  zealous 
Puritan  who  published,  two  years  before  Lely's  death, 
"  Cooke's  Just  and  Reasonable  Repi-ehensions  of  Naked  Breasts 
and  Sliouklers." 

Lely  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  foreigner — and,  indeed,  after 
I  )ob.son,  there  is  no  considerable  Engli-sh  name  among  painters 
until  we  reach  Hogarth.  A  few  Englishmen,  however,  have 
just  escaped  oblivion  —  Isaac  Fuller,  for  instance,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  lack  a  vates  sacer,  for  no  less  a  person  than 
Addison  wrote  a  i^atin  poem  on  the  altar-cloth  (now  lost) 
that  he  painted  for  Wadham  College.  He  was  further 
employed  to  paint  a  series  of  large  pictures  of  King  Charles's 
escape  after  Worcester,  which  the  king  presented  to  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  He  also  had  a  considerable  vogue 
as  a  decorator  of  ceilings"  and  panels  in  taverns.  Robert 
Streater  was  a  contemporary  whose  work  ran  on  similar 
lines,  though  Evelyn  calls  him  "  that  excellent  painter  of 
perspective  and  landscape."  He  was  employed  a  good  deal 
at  Oxford,  and  Pepys  has  the  following  entry  relating  to 
him : — 
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■■  Wont  to  soc  Mr.  Strcater.  tin-  t'aimms  liistcn-y  ip.mImIct.  wIiitc  I  luiunl 
Dr.  AVron  and  other  virtuDsus  lookiiijj  mnui  the  jiaiiitiugs  ho  is  iiiakiii}^ 
for  the  now  theatre  at  (Ixfonl;  and,  iiideod,  tliey  look  as  tliey  would  l)o 
very  fine,  and  the  rest  tliiuk  lutter  done  than  those  of  Rubens  at  Whitehall; 
but  I  do  not  fully  tliiuk  so.  But  they  will  certainly  be  very  noble,  and  I 
am  mightily  pleased  to  have  the  fortune  to  .see  this  man  and  his  work,  which 
is  very  famous ;  and  ho  is  a  very  civil  little  man,  .•mil  lamo.  but  lives  very 
liandsonu'ly." 

(-)t'  Lely's  English  pupils  only  ;i  fmv  attained  anything  like 
eminence.  Of  these  the  least  obscure  were  John  (Ireenhill, 
on  whom  Aphra  Behii  wrote  an  elegy;  Anne  Killigrcw,  the 
paragon  of  whom  Lely  made  an  unusually  individnal  portrait; 
and  Mary  Beale,  who,  like  Fuller,  had  poems  written  in  her 
honour.  Of  tho.se  who  were  uninfluenced  by  the  great  Court 
painter,  the  name  of  Michael  Wright  has  survived.  His  fame 
was  to  some  extent  foiuided  on  a  series  of  portraits  of  the 
judges,  for  which,  in  the  lirst  instance,  Lely  had  been  com- 
missioned. The  story  is  curious,  as  showing  the  position  of 
a  successful  painter  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  citizens  of  London,  grateful  for  the  services  of 
the  twelve  judges  in  settling  the  litigation  which  ;trose  after 
the  (ireat  Fire,  resolved  that  their  portraits  should  be  placed 
in  the  Guildhall.  To  this  end  they  applied  to  Sir  Peter,  and 
he  accepted  the  commission ;  but  finding  that  the  judges 
would  not  come  to  his  studio  to  sit,  he  declined  to  proceed. 
The  commission  was  then  transferred  to  the  less  exigent 
Wright,  who  received  for  the  portraits  no  less  thait  £60  apiece. 

Charles  11.  did  not  inherit  his  father's  artistic  tastes,  his  Foreign 
feeling  for  beauty  being  pin-ely  animal.  During  his  exile,  Imw-  ^^g^^^'j^/'' 
ever,  he  and  his  courtiers  had  seen  the  splendours  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  Court,  whereof  Le  Sueur  and  Lebnm  were  the  luminaries. 
Besides,  many  English  noblemen  made  acquaintance,  in 
Flanders  and  the  Low  Countries,  with  their  still  Hom-ishing 
schools  of  painting,  and  on  their  return  home  not  unnatiu'ally 
introduced  the  fashion  of  employing  Dutchmen  and  Flemings 
in  preference  to  Englishiiien.  As  a  result,  the  list  of  foreign 
painters  who  flourished  in  some  sort  in  l-'-nglaud  under 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother  is  far  longer  than  iliat  of  their 
Knglish  colleagues.  Abraham  Hondius,  the  animal  ])ainter, 
Simon  Varelst,  the  flower  painter,  Verrio,  the  dccor.-itor  (who, 
however,   was   a   Neapolitan),  Peter   Roestraten,  (Jcrard   Soest, 
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Edema,  Uaspard  N'utscher,  the  two  Yandeveldcs,  Largilliere, 
and  Sybrcclit,  all  made  a  longer  or  shorter  sojourn  in  England, 
and  left  examples  of  their  skill  behind  them.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  they  did  anything  to  influence,  much  less 
to  develop,  the  native  art  of  this  country, 
cibberand  Scul])ture  might  bo  passed  over  in  silence  but  for  the  great 
Gibtonf.  "'^'"C  "f  tlio  Holsteiner,  (iabricl  Cibbcr,  and  the  greater  one 
of  Grinliuff  Gibbons,  who,  thouijh  born  in  Amsterdam,  had  an 
English  lather.  Tt  is  uncertain  when  Gibber  arrived  in  England, 
but  it  was  prol)ably  shortly  prior  to  the  Restoration.  He  is 
remembered  by  the  two  fine  statues  of  Raving  and  Melancholy 
iladncss,  formerly  at  Bethlehem  Hospital.  We  know  little  of 
his  training,  though  he^eems  to  have  been  in  the  employment  of 
the  )'ounger  Stone.  These  figures  make  it  clear  that  somewhere 
and  somehow  he  had  mastered  the  difficulties  of  his  calling, 
for  at  any  rate  his  art  is  mature  art,  and  one  sure  of  its  effects. 
Grinling  Gibbons  is  a  nuicli  more  individual  talent,  and  for- 
tunately much  more  of  his  work  has  come  down  to  us.  He 
at  first  found  emjiloyment  in  carving  cornices  and  such  things 
for  builders,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  never  risen 
beyond  this  sordid  business  but  for  the  happy  accident  of  his 
having  V)een  discovered  at  D(!ptford  by  Evelyn.  Under  date 
1671,  Jiiiuiary  18th,  is  the  following  entry  in  his  diary: — 

"This  (liiy  I  fir.st  afqiuiiutfd  His  Majesty  mth  tliat  incoiuiiarable 
youiig  man  Gibbous,  whom  I  had  lately  met  with  in  an  obscure  i)lace,  by 
mere  accident,  as  I  was  walkinor  near  a  poor  solitary  thatched  liouse  in 
a  field  in  our  parish  (Deptford).  near  Say's  Court.  I  found  him  shut  in, 
but  looking  in  at  the  window  I  perceived  him  carving  that  huge  cartoon 
of  Tiutorct,  a  cojiy  of  which  I  had  myselfe  brought  from  Venice,  where 
the  original  painting  remains.     I  asked  if  I  might  enter;  he   opened  the 
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door  civilly  tu  uie,  ami  1  saw  liim  alMiut  siirli  a  wm-k  as  fcu-  oui-insitv  of 
handliiiirf.  diawiny;.  aud  studious  cxacliiL'ss  1  )iad  iu'vor  seou  before  in  all 
my  travels.  1  questioned  liim  why  he  worked  iu  such  an  obscure  and 
lorn-some  place;  he  told  me  it  was  that  he  might  ap))ly  himself  to  his 
jirofessioii    without   interruption,    and  ■  wondered    not    a   little    how    I    had 
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found  liim  (JUt.  I  asked  him  if  lie  was  unwilliui;  to  be  made  knowne  to 
some  p-eate  man.  for  that  I  believed  it  miylit  turn  to  his  profit ;  he 
answered  that  he  was  but  as  yet  a  beginner,  but  would  not  be  sorry  to  sell 
off  that  piece;  on  demanding  his  price,  he  said  £llit).  In  good  earnest, 
the  very  frame  was  worth  the  money,  there  being  in  nature  nothing  so 
tender  and  delicate  as  the  flowers  and  festoons  about  it,  and  yet  the  work 
was  very  strong  ;  in  the  piece  were  more  than  100  figures  of  men,  iS:c.  I 
found  he  was  likewise   musical,  and  very    civil,  sober,  and  discrete  in  his 
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(liBOonrse.     Tlunv  wiis  ouly  iiii  old  woiiiau  in  liis  housi 

to  Wsit  liim  sometiines,  1  wont  my  way. 

••t)f  tbisyourif,'  artist,  ami  tlic  maiiiu-r  of  liuding  him  out,  I  acquainted 

tlie   kiiij,'.  ami  l)e<rf;ed  tliat  lie  would  jjivp  me  leave  to  briii;;  liim  aud  liis 

works    in    Wliiteliall,    for    tli.il   I  would  adventure  uiy  rejnitation    with    his 

Majesty,  that  ho  had 
never  seen  anythinij 
.'ipproaeh  it  ;  and  that 
he  would  1)B  exeeed- 
inffly  i>leased,  and  em- 
]iloy  him.  The  kin^ 
said  lit!  would  himselfe 
go  to  see  him.  This 
was  the  first  iintiee  ho 
had  of  Mr.  Gilibons." 

'J'he  lieatity  of 
(iibbons's  wood 
carving-,  and  his 
really  exquisite,  ihoiigli  realistic,  treatment  of  flowers  ami 
foliage,  were  appreciated  by  the  king.  He  gave  him  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Koard  of  Works,  and  large  orders  for  carving  at 
Wind.sor  and  elsewhere.  Gibbons  continued  working  in  England 
for  half  a  century.  He  survived  the  Stuart  dynasty,  not 
dying  till  1721.  Of  his  statues,  only  one  or  two  of  doubtful 
atithority  remain,  but  the  altar-piece  at  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  the  tomb  of  Viscount  Camden  at  Eton,  .show  that 
he  could  excel 
in  more  than  one 
manner.  At  Chats- 
Avorth,  at  Burleigh, 
at  Houghton,  and 
elsewhere,  there 
are,  or  were,  superb 
examples  of  liis 
carvinsj,  thousrh 
probably  his 
mivsterpiece  is  in 
the  Great  Room 
at  Petworth,  in  Sussex, 
fruit,  flowers,  birds,  and 
from  ceiling  to  wainscot 
lavishness   of    invention    is    not    more    remarkable    than    the 
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Here  the  profusion  of  ornament, 
all  sorts  of  still -life,  festooned 
positively     tropical,    and     the 
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liand.  He  had  many  ])upiis  and  assistants, 
rival  nor  successor,  for  his  was  (inc  nl'  those 
talents    that,    althouuh     they    (■(iniiiiand     adniira- 

liim,  yet  estahiish  no 
srliooi,  and  I'dund  no 
tradition. 

'I'lic  desire  to  reverse  coins. 
,111(1  annul  every  thiuL;', 
\vliethcr  adiiiiraMe  nr 
nut,  thai  was  done  in 
tlio  inlerret^nniii  may 
explain  the  fact  that 
the  coins  issued  by 
Charles  11.  in  his  tirst  two  years  were  hammered,  not  milled, 
the  types  being  those  of  Charles  1.  In  the  year  1(J62,  however, 
the  subject  of  coining'  by  the  mill  and  press  was  discussed  in 
the  C'Ouncil,  with  the  residt 
that  Blondeau  was  recalled, 
and  Simon  and  Roetier 
were  ordered  to  make  com- 
petitive designs.  The  latter 
was  a  Fleming,  whom 
Charles  had  |)robably  known 
in  exile,  and  his  design  was 
pi-eferred.  Simon  seems  to 
liave  quitted  the  service  of 

the  Mint  in  disgust,  though  apparently  still  eni]i]oycd  on  odd 
jobs,  and  in  the  year  following  (lOti:})  he  produced  his  beautiful 
]iattern-piece,  known  as  the  Petition  Crown.     'J'his  master-piece 

is  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  the  artist  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining his  reinstatement  as  Crown 
medalist :  but,  if  so,  the  hope  was 
not  fultilled  :  at  least  not  entirely, 
though  he  engraved  a  royal  seal 
as  late  as  1664.  The  new  gold 
pieces  were  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred,  forty,  twenty,  and  ten  shillings,  the  twenty-shilling 
piece  being  popularly  called  a  guinea,  from  the  African  com- 
pany which  supplied  the    gold,  its    origin    being    indicited   by 
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tho  elephant  anil  castle  stamped  on  the  Hve-gninea  pieces 
beneath  the  kinsj's  bnst.  Crowns  and,  a  little  later,  half- 
crowns  were  strnck  in  silver,  and  shillings  and  sixpences,  but 
smaller  denominations  ceased  to  be  issued  except  for  Maundy 
purposes.  Usually  the  king's  bust  is  laureated  on  the  ob- 
verse, and  the  four  shields  are  disposed  cross-wise,  Eng- 
land at  the  top  and  France  at  the  bottom.  The  great 
numismatic  event  of  the  reign  of  Chai-lcs  TI.  was  the  issue  of 
a  genuine  national  copper  curremy.  J':ittorns  had  been  made 
in  IWu),  with  the  king's  head  on  one  side,  and  the  inscription 
Carolus  a  Carulo,  and  on  the  other  Britannia,  with  the  comi(';illy 
inappropriate    boast    qvatuor    maria    vindica    [1    ciaim    four 

seas].  They  did  not  then  be- 
come current,  but  seven  years 
later  a  regular  issue  of  them 
took  place.  By  that  time,  how- 
ever, a  sarcastic  speech  of  a 
noble  lord  had  effected  the 
erasure  of  the  legend.  A  cop- 
per farthing  was  also  issued, 
and  an  office  for.  their  distri- 
Inition  was  set  up  in  Fenehurch 
Street.  iMany  royal  warnings  and  proclamations  against  tho 
use  of  tokens  were  issued,  but,  as  usual,  with  scanty  results. 
In  the  last  years  of  the  king  tin  and  pewter  farthings 
were  issued,  having  a  piece  of  copper  in  the  centre,  and  tlie 
words  nummorum  famidus  (servant  of  the  coinage,  i.e.  a  mere 
token)  round  the  edge,  as  a  preventive  to  forgery,  a  precaution 
absolutely  unavailing. 

Except  in  name  and  effigy  James  II. 's  English  coins  diti'cr 
ni  no  respect  from  those  of  his  brother,  altliougli  his  Irish 
currency  of  brass  and  the  coins  made  of  old  cannon,  known 
as  gun-money  (p.  8.50),  and  his  white  metal  crowns,  and 
groats  and  pennies,  have  endeared  his  memory  to  the 
numismatists  of  the  sister  isle. 
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ROCKSTRo.  ^^"'''^' ■'    ''''^    troubles    which    followed     the    death    of    King 
Music.         Charles   1.  the   cultivation   of  English   music    was  utterly  ex- 
tinguished.    Not  only  was  progress  impossible:  it  was  equally 
nnpossible,  in  face  of  the  open  hostdity  of   the  Puritans,  to 
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maintain  the  higli  level   that  had    liceii   already  altaiiK^d.     The 
eatheth'al   and   collcLiiate   lihraries   were  sacked    1)\'    llie    IIchukI- 

heads,  tiic  great  organs  were 
destroyed,  all  singing  worthy 
of  the  name  was  prohibile(l  in 
the  desecrated  ehnrches,  and 
(h'auialic  nnisie  was  ]iuliliely 
condemned  as  a-  snare  ol'  ihe 
Kvil   One. 

Hiii.wilh  the  Restoration  1)1' 
King  (Jhai'les  II.  a  new  era 
began  in  the  history  of  English 
art.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  re-nnite  the  thread  of  de- 
velopment at  the  point  at  which 
it  had  been  severed :  for,  in 
every  great  city  on  the  Con- 
tinent, a  new  style  had  in  the 
meantime  sprung  into  existence, 
and  this  new  stjde  was  already  bringing  forth  abundant  fruit 
on  lines  which  it  was  impossible 
eithta-  to  oppose  or  to  ignore. 
The  only  hope,  therefore,  lay  in 
the  frank  adoption  of  the  new 
point  of  departiu'e  as  a  basis 
of  future  operations.  King 
Charles  II.  had  himself  culti- 
vated a  warm  affection  for  the 
more  modern  style,  both  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
during  his  residence  in  France, 
where  the  genius  of  Lulli  was 
then  working  wonders  for  the 
advancement  both  of  sacred 
and  dramatic  music:  and  he 
openly  encouraged  the  perform- 
ance of  what  was  then  looked 
upon  as  nuisic  of  a  very  ad- 
vanced character,  both  in  the  Chapel  Royal  and  in  his  own 
private  band.     And  thus  it  was  that  what  is  now  known  as  the 
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established  in  Eng- 


SfliDol  of  tlio   Hostoratioii  became   tiniily 

laiul  witliin  a  very  tew  years  after  his  return  from  exile. 

The  new  order  of  things  began  with  the  reorganisation  of  ihe 
ehoir  of  tlie  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall,  under  Captain  Menry 
Cooke,  a  former  chorister,  who,  on  the  broakinu'  out  of  the 
rebellion,  had  joined  the  Royalist  army,  but  bad  not  forgotten 
the  art  he  had  formerly  practised,  and  was  well  fitted  for  the 
"•reat  work  he  was  now  called  upon  to  peribrm.  His  first  care 
was  to  provide  a  supply  of  "children"  lur  the  choir,  and  among 
these  he  secured  three  who  not  only  possessed  beautiful  treble 
voices,  but  were  also  giftcjl  with  true  nuisical  talent  of  very  high 
order.  These  three  were  Pelham  Huinfi-ey,  Michael  Wise,  and 
.John  Blow,  all  of  whom  rose,  later  on,  to  be  leaders  of  the  newly 
formed  School. 

Wheii  Pelham  I  Imnfrey's  voice  changed,  the  king  sent  liim 
to  Paris,  in  order  that  his  education  might  be  comijleted  under 
the  best  masters  of  the  period.  He  returned  to  England,  in  the 
autumn  of  16G7,  "  an  absolute  Mosieur,"  as  Pepys  tells  us  in  his 
Diary,  "full  of  form  and  confidence  and  vanity."  But,  whether-.. 
vain  or  not,  his  talent  was  indisputable  ;  and,  though  then  but 
twenty  years  old,  he  was  able  at  once  to  maintain  his  position  as 
a  leader  of  English  art  in  its  then  advancing  condition.  On  the 
death  of  Captain  Cooke,  five  years  later,  the  king  appointed  him 
"  Master  of  the  Children,"  and  nominated  him  "  Compo.ser  in 
ordinary  for  the  A'iolins  to  His  Majesty,"  conjointly  with  Thomas 
I'urcell.  Thenceforward  his  career  was  a  brilliant  one :  but  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  well-earned  honours.  He  died  in  1674,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  collection  of 
compositions,  both  sacred  and  secidar,  many  of  which  are  still 
sung  in  oiu-  cathedrals,  with  an  effect  in  no  wise  diminished  by 
age,  for  their  sterling  worth  and  characteristic  originality  enable 
them  to  maintain  their  ground  against  all  later  changes  of  taste 
or  fashion. 

John  Blow  and  Michael  Wise,  if  yifted  with  less  brilliant 
genius  than  Pelham  Humfrey,  exercised  an  influence  scarcely 
less  remarkable  upon  the  advancement  of  art,  and  achieved  a 
reputation  no  less  lasting  than  his  own.  Their  successors  in  the 
choir — Thomas  Tudway,  Williani  Turner,  Jeremiah  Clarke,  and 
William  Croft — worthil}^  maintained  its  excellence.  But  among 
these   later   choristers  was  one  who   raised   the   School   to   so 
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liigh  a  level  that  no  other  composer  ilicii   livini,'   was  aMc  to 
coiiipeic  with  him. 
PuTMiL  Hi'iiry  I'liivc'U,  the  greatest  invisical  genius  that  England  has 

ever  produced,  wius  born  in  St.  Ann's  Lane,  Old  Pye  Street,  West- 
minster, in  lO.'jS.  His  father,  Hcnr}'  Purcell,  was  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  lioyal :  his  uncle.  Thomas,  was  Pelham  Himifrey's 
coadjutor  in  the  direction  of  "  His  ilajesty's  Violins."  Henry 
I'Mnell,  senior,  died  in  1064,  but  Thomas  took  charge  of  the 
(>i-])lian,  and  educated  him  as  his  own  son.  The  child  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  chorister  by  Captain  Cooke  when  he  was  six  years 
old,  and  so  precocious  was  his  talent  that,  five  years  later, 
he  composed  an  ode  for  the  "  Celebration  of  His  llajesty's 
Birlhda}-."  From  that  time  forward  compositions  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  JIany  of  the  anthems  lie  wrote,  even  at  this 
early  ])eriod,  still  remain  in  use ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  trace  of  childish  weakness  can  be  detected  in  any  one  of 
them.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Henry  Purcell  produced  a  work 
which  has  always  been  reckoned  among  his  finest  compositions 
— his  first,  opera,  DIAo  and  yEneas — a  veritable  masterpiece, 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  innate  beauty,  but  still  more  so 
from  the  fact  that  it  clearly  marks  a  new  point  of  departure  in 
the  development  of  English  dramatic  music.  The  libretto  was 
written  by  Nalium  Tate,  not  in  the  then  popular  form  of  a 
drama,  with  incidental  music,  but  in  that  of  a  true  opera — a 
Dramma  per  la  Mudm — sung  throughout  in  continuous 
rhythmic  melody  and  recitative.  No  attempt  in  this  direction 
had  been  previously  made  in  England.  It  was  the  tirst  grand 
opera  ever  written  in  conjunction  with  an  original  English 
poem.  Unhappily,  English  audiences  w-ere  not  yet  prepared  for 
works  of  this  admirable  character,  and  later  on  Purcell  found  it 
necessary  to  curb  his  genius  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  to  adapt  his  music  to  dramas  in  which  the  dialogue  was 
spoken.  But  the  music  he  wrote  even  in  this  less  exalted  style 
was  in  itself  most  beautiful ;  and  at  the  present  day  we  are  still 
charmed  with  his  matchless  melodies  written  for  the  theatre,  no 
less  completely  than  we  are  held  in  thrall  by  his  subHme  com- 
positions for  the  Church.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
decide  in  which  branch  of  art  he  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence,  though  it  is  as  a  compos(>r  of  cathedral  music  that 
he  IS  now  best  known  and  most  fully  appreciated. 
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Heniy  riirocll  iVwd  in  I(!!K5,  and  was  buried  in  Wcstniinstor 
Abbe}'.  He  must  rank  as  the  greatest  composer  ot"  Englisli 
birth  who  has  ever  lived  :  for  his  still  greater  successor  llandei, 
though  a  naturalised  Englishman,  was  born  in  Saxon}'. 


TUE    noX.     ROBERT    BOYLE,    BY    FKlEllUrcll    KERSKIiOOM. 
{By  jKriiUsslon  of  tlie  Royal  •'iocirty.) 


OxE  of  the  chief  initiators  of  the  new  direction  of  scientific  thomas 

,  •  1  WHIT 

activity  to  .systematic  and   nunuto  expernnental  research  was 


TAKER. 


Robert  Boyle  (lG27-lG!tl).  His  share  in  the  formation  of  the  science: 
Royal  Society,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  received  its 
charter,  has  been  already  referred  to.  Boyle's  tirst  appearance  as 
an  author  was  in  1G60,  in  which  year  he  published  at  Oxford  a 
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volume  entitleil :  "  New  KxiHiiiiients  Physico-Mechanical  touch- 
in?  the  Spring  of  Air  iuid  its  Eficcts."  A  devotixuul  work, 
rnUllcd"  Serai  hie  Love,"  appeared  in  the  same  year.  Boyle's 
experiments  established  the  law  of  relation  between  voluine  and 
pressure  of  gases  known  in  England  as  "  Boyle's  law."  Ho  had 
the  priority  over  JIariotte,  liy  whoso  name  the  law  is  known  on 


I'lu^ti,:   L'niiK 
ELI.IS    ASiniOLE. 
(Ashmolenn    Museum^    Oxford.) 
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the  Continent.  His  scienlllic  iuipurtance  is,  however,  considered 
to  be  rather  in  persistent  devotion  to  the  experimental  method — 
a  devotion  insi)ired  by  Bacon — than  in  epoch-making  discoveries. 
His  investigations  in  chemistry  were  of  great  importance  in 
destroying  pseudo-scientific  views,  and  in  laying  a  basis  of  ascer- 
tained facts  ;  but  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  chemistry  as  a 
science  was  later. 
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l\oliert  Hooko  ( l(i:!.") -I  70.'!),  who  was  associated  wiili  lloxlr  in  Hooke. 
the  constructioii  "f  liis  .lir-iimii]),  was  a  man  of  L;i'('ai  al'iimlaiico 
of  scientific  ideas  and  nf  -ivat  inventive  ]jo\ver,  hut  somewhat 
wanting  in  power  oC  [lei-sisUnt  tiioiight.  In  1()()2  ho  was 
appointed  curator  of  experiments  to  the  Koyal  Societv,  an  otHcc 
which  he  filled  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  investigation  of 
vibratuig  strings  is  especially  noteworthy.  He  madi^  many 
optical  discoveries,  and  adopted  a  form  of  ihi'  undnlator\- 
theory  of  light.  He  ap})roached,  though  ho  did  not  actually 
attain,  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation.      From 


i;i:mal\s   of  tiik   uodo,   fuoji   tuadesc.ints   cuLLIxtiu.n. 
(The  I'niici-sitii  Museum,  Oxford.) 

him  came  the  suggestion  of  using  the  pendulum  as  a  measure 
of  gravit}'. 

To   this  period    belongs  the    foundation  of   the    Ashmolean  The 
Museum  at  Oxford.     The  gift  was  made  by  Elias  Ashniole,  in  cantsand 
1677,  of  the  collection  of  "rarities"  he  had  inherited  from  liis  Ashmoie. 
friend  John  Tradescant,  keeper  of  the  Botanic  (iardm  at  Chelsea, 
and    son   of  John   Tradescant,  a   Dutchman    with    an    interest 
in  natural  history.     The  elder  Tradescant  had  {;omo  to  England 
about  1000,  and  had  begun  to  make  the  collection  continued  by 
his  son.       To  this  collection  Ashmoie  made  additions,  archa>o- 
logical  and  other,  of  his  own.       The  whole— filling,  it    is  said, 
twelve  wa'wons — was   removed   to   Oxford    in    I(i.s2,   when    tlie 
building   that  had   been  jn-ovlded  for  it  was   completed.      'l"ho 
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Asliiiiolcan  .Miisemn,  thoiisrh  at  first  iinporlant  especially  in 
relation  to  natural  history,  has  since  become  exclusively  an 
arc'hn>oloi,nc'al  nniscum. 

Hewton.  What  makes  the  ^cvm\  dI'  iirc-emhient  scientific  importance 

is  the  publication  of  Newton's  "  I'rincipia."  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
(l(i-t2-1727)  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincohishire.  From 
an  carlv  asje  he  displayed  an  etptal  interest  in  mathematics  and 
in  physical  experiments.  In  KJiiT  he  became  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Collctrc,  Cambridge  ;  in  1669  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
In  1()72  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
proposal  of  Ward.  He  more  than  once  sat  in  Parliament  as 
a  representative  of  the  University.  In  1705  he  was  a  candidate, 
but  was  opposed  by  the  non-residents  as  being  a  Whig  in 
politics,  and  was  thrown  out.  In  the  same  year  he  was  kniyhted 
by  (^ueen  Anne.  He  had  been  appointed  to  a  wardenship 
of  the  Jlint  in  1694,  to  the  mastership  in  1697.  In  1708 
he  was  elected  to  succeed  Lord  Somers  as  President  of  the 
Royal  Sofiety,  and  was  annually  re-elected  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

'  Newton's  earliest  published  discoveries  were  in  optics.     In 

1G72,  .shortly  after  his  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
he  read  a  ]iaper  on  the  composition  of  white  light.  The  light  of 
the  sun,  he  had  found,  when  passed  through  a  prism  of  refract- 
ing substance,  becomes  broken  up  into  rays  of  various  colours. 
This  is  due  to  their  dift'erences  of  refrangibility.  To  each  degree 
of  refrangibility  a  particular  colour  is  inseparably  joined.  In 
the  com-sc  of  his  optical  researches  Newton  also  gave  a  theory 
of  the  colours  of  thin  and  thick  plates  and  of  the  inflection 
of  light,  and  investigated  double  refraction,  polarisation,  and 
binocular  vision.  The  emission  theory,  which  he  put  forth  as 
a  general  explanation  of  optical  phenomena,  has,  however,  now 
been  disjilaced  by  the  undulatory  theory. 

It  is  supposed  that  it  was  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  1G6G,  that  the 
theory  of  universal  gravitation  flashed  upon  Newton's  mind. 
The  story  is  that,  on  seeing  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree,  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  by  which  the 
apple  was  pulled  down,  may  extend  as  far  as  the  moon.  The 
reason,  accordingly,  why  the  moon  does  not  take  a  direction 
tangential  to  its  orbit,  but  perpetually  deviates  from  this,  is 
that  the  moon,  like  the  apple,  is  pulled  Ijy  the  earth.     Its  fall, 
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compouiiilril  with  tlu!  iiioveincnl  t;iiiL;'('iitial  tn  ils  urliii,  skives 
its  HCtiial  path.  \'oltairL',  who  had  it  tVcuii  Newton's  niece,  is 
the  authority  lor  this  story.  ^Vil(■th(■r  the  sii^'cstion  ocfurrcfl 
exactly  as  related  or  in  .some  otlior  way,  what  is  essential  in 
Newton's  g'reat  conception  is  very  well  given  by  it.  The  moon's 
motion  having  been  thus  conceived,  terrestrial  graviiv  now- 
presented  itselt'as,  per- 
haps, simply  one  case 
of  a  cosniical  force 
having  everywhere  the 
same  formula.  The  law 
a  c  c  o  r  d  i  n  g  t  o  which 
bodies  are  attracted  to 
the  earth  could  be 
conceived  as  possibly 
a  universal  law  of  all 
jiarticles  of  matter. 
The  question  was,  could 
a  formula  be  given 
that  woidd  explain  at 
once  the  descent  of 
terrestrial  bodies  to  the 
earth,  the  motions  of 
the  moon  in  its  orbit, 
and  the  motions  of 
the  planets  round  the 
sun  ? 

Galileo  had  founded 
scientific  dynamics ; 
and  Kepler,  by  his 
laws  of  the  planetary 
motions,  had  prei)ared 
the  way  for  a  comjjlete 
mechanical  explanation  such  as  Newton  now  conceived. 
From  Kepler's  laws  Newton  calculated  the  general  formula 
known  as  the  law  of  inverse  square.  This,  in  its  complete  ex- 
tension, is  that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every  olhrr  wiiii 
a  force  directly  proportional  to  tlie  product  of  the  masses  and 
inversely  to  the  S(|U;ire  of  the  distance.  The  ]iroblem  now  was 
to  apply  this  law,  first  to  the  moon  and   the  earth,  and   tiien  to 
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tlie  planetary  motions,  takinir  tlic  kimun  iorco  of  gravity  at  the 
earth's  surlai-e  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  Is  the  deviation 
of  the  moon  from  the  tangent  of  its  orbit:  such  as  it  ought  to  be 
if  terrestrial  gravity,  and  that  alone,  is  the  cause  of  the  deviation  ? 
In  other  words,  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body  at  the  earth's 
surface  being  ascertained,  is  the  velocity  of  the  moon's  "  fall " 
such  as  is  required  by  the  law  of  inverse  square  ?  At  the  first 
attempt  Newton  found,  by  calculation  from  the  amount  of 
terrestrial  L'ravit}',  that  the  moon  ought  to  be  deHectcd  I'rom 
tile  laiigenl  tifteen  feet  in  a  minute.  Actually,  it  is  only  dc- 
tlected  thirteen  feet.  He  put  aside  his  calculations  for  a  time, 
biu  kept  the  subject  in  mind.  At  length  Picard's  new  estimate 
of  the  measure  of  the  earth,  connnunicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  lf)72,  having  removed  the  discrepancy,  he  took  u]i  the 
problem  again.  In  f  G.S4.  the  question  of  gravity  was  discussed 
between  Sir  C.  Wi'en,  Hooke,  and  Halley.  Newton  alone  was 
able  to  furnisli  a  demonstration  that  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
(according  to  Kepler's  first  law)  will  be  an  ellipse  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  law  of  inverse  square.  So  far  as  this  part  of  the 
theory  was  concerned,  however,  all  who  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion had  the  expectation  that  the  law  of  iiiverse  square  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  true  formula.  Hooke  even  claimed  that 
he  could  demonstrate  it.  Newton  now  set  to  work  on  the 
The"Prin-  ■'  I'rincipia,"  which  was  in  great  part  composed  during  the  years 
l().S5-6.  It  was  to  have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  Halley  finally  took  the  risk  of  publication 
and  saw  it  through  the  press.  The  whole  work,  entitled  "  Philo- 
s(>phi;e  Natural  is  Principia  Jlathematica,"  was  published  about 
Midsummer,  1(J87.  In  the  "  Principia  "  the  theory  of  universal 
gravitation  was  laid  down  and  mathematically  worked  out.  All 
the  empirical  laws  relathig  to  the  moon  and  planets  that  had 
already  been  ascertained  were  now  demonstrated  as  pcrticular 
cases  of  a  perfectly  general  law. 

By  the  English  astronomers  of  the  early  part  of  the  century 
there  had  been  some  preparation  for  Newton's  great  work. 
Jeremiah  Horrocks,  for  example,  who  was  the  first  to  observe  a 
transit  of  Venus  (1689),  had  the  idea  that  terrestrial  gravity  is 
itself  a  cosmical  force,  but  combined  this  notion  with  erroneous 
views  about  the  causation  of  celestial  phenomena  derived  from 
Kepler.     Some  of  his  papers  were  pubhshed  posthumously  in 
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1()G2,  the  rciiiainilrr,  with  extracts  tVoiii  his  correspondence,  by 
Walhs  in  1072.  He,  as  well  as  Tycho  Jirahe,  contributed  to  the 
accuunt  of  the  moon's  motions,  and  so  I'urnishi'd  nialerial  for 
Newton's  kinar  theory. 

Newton's  doctrine  of  gravitation,  in  spite  of  the  conipletcnoss 
and  consistencj'  of  its  explanation  of  cosmical  motions,  at  first 
found  ohjcctors  even  among  those  wIki  iiad  adopt, imI  the 
"  mechanical  philosoph}-."     Leibnitz,  wlm  hild  tliai   mecjianical 
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explanations  ought  to  be  carried  through  consistently  in  i)hysics, 
contended  that  Newton's  theory  brotight  back  old  ideas  of 
"occult  causes."  It  did  not  derive  all  motion  from  pressures 
and  impacts,  but  supposed  "  action  at  a  distance."  'I'lie  Newton- 
ian doctrine,  however,  as  it  was  found  to  explain  all  the  facts,  in 
time  expelled  theories  like  that  of  Descartes,  which,  tliougii  more 
in  agreement  with  the  original  form  of  the  modern  "  mechanical 
])hilosophy,"  broke  down  in  detail.  The  attempt  to  get  beneath 
the  law  of  gravitation  by  explaining  it  as  a  result  of  pressures  of 
a  medium  or  impacts  of  particles  has  often  been  made,  even  in 
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our  own  (lavs,  but  never  yet  with  success.  Newton's  hiw  still 
reniuins  the"<ioepcst  scientific  principle  attained  in  the  explana- 
tion of  cosniical  motion. 

The  f'reat  discovery  to  which  Newton's  naniu  is  attached  in 
re  iMulhcniatics 


pu 


Newton's 
Works  on 
Prophecy 


the  intinitesinial  calcuhis,  or  "Huxions,"  as  it 
was  at  first  called— is  known  to  have  suggested  itself  as  early  as 
1665.  There  are  papers  in  his  handwriting  dated  that  and  the 
following  year,  in  which  the  method  is  described.  The  germ  of 
the  method  may  be  found  in  ancient  geometry ;  and  several 
modern  mathematicians  had  been  working  towards  it.  An 
important  stop,  as  has  been  mentioned  (p.  396),  had  been  taken 
by  Wallis.  What  was  needed  was  a  notation  that  could  make 
perfectly  general  the  method  involved  in  separate  sets  of 
operations  a])plicabl(!  to  pai-ticular  kinds  of  problems.  This  was 
discovered  by  Xcwton  ami  by  Leibnitz.  Upon  the  question 
■whether  Leibnitz  made  his  discovery  independently  of  Newton, 
an  acrimonious  controversy  went  on  for  many  years.  Leibnitz's 
method  was  publishetl  in  lGfs4,  Newton's  not  till  1G>S7.  On  the 
other  hand,  Newton's  claim  to  priority  in  discovery  is,  and 
always  was,  uncontested.  It  is  now  genei'ally  recognised  that 
Leibnitz  made  the  discovery  independently,  though  later.  His 
notation  is  admittedly  superior,  and  has  since  been  universally 
adopted.  The  introduction  of  this  notation  alone,  it  is  allowed 
by  modern  mathematicians,  would  give  him  rank  as  an  inde- 
2)endent  discoverer. 

Newton's  works  on  "  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms," 
and  on  "  The  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John,"  may  be  mentioned  here,  though  they  did  not 
see  the  light  till  after  his  death.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  among  earlier  mathematicians,  Harriot  had  occupied 
himself  with  Old  Testament  criticism,  and  was  supposed  to 
holil  heterodo.x.  views,  and  that  the  earliest  work  of  Napier 
was  on   the  Apocalypse. 


THOMAS 
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The  imposing  system  of  Ho'obes  was  as  jjowerful  in  stirring 
u](  reaction  as  it  was  in  its  positive  influence.  In  England, 
indeed,  this  effect  was  for  two  generations  predominant.  Among 
the  representatives  of  the  reaction  are  to  be  numbered  the 
philcsophers  known  as  the  "  Cambridge  Platonists."     The  most 
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distinguished  names  in  this  si'hoi'l  are  Henry  Moi-e  (  Hil4   l(1^7) 
and  Ralph  Cudworth  (1617-l(jcS,S). 

The  doctrine  of  botli  these  thinkers  is  a  lund  oT  ('hrisli^m   The 
rlatonism,  not   witliout    onguial    elements.  esiieciaUy   ni  ethics,   piatonists. 
More's    philosophy    has    a    greater    adinixlin-t'    o['  mysticism. 
Between  God  and  matter  he  places  a  series  ot'  s[)iritual  forms,  by 
which   all    bodies,  even  those  which  are  thought  to   be   merely 
physical,  are  penetrated.       The   higher  miiong  these  are  souls. 
The    "world    spirit," 
which  tills  all  things,  is 
not  God,  l>ut  an  instru- 
ment of  God.     Between 
the  "reason"  and  "im- 
pulse "  of  man  there   is 
an    intermediate    power 
called     the     "  boniform 
faculty."      Thus     the 
Platonising     system     of 
inserting    mediating 
powers   between    the 
lower  and  the  higher  is 
carried  out  in  ethics  as 
in  metaphysics. 

Cudworth's  chief 
work—"  The  True  In- 
tellectual S3'stem  of  the 
Universe,  wherein  all 
the  Reason  and  Philo- 
sophy    of    Atheism    is 

confuted,  and  its  Impossibility  demonstrated"  (liiTM)— was  cudwortu. 
meant  to  be  only  the  first  of  three  parts.  To  the  same  projected 
work  belongs  the  "  Treatise  Concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality,"  pubHshed  by  Bishop  Chandler  in  17;U.  Cudworth's 
inetaphysic,  like  More's,  is  essentially  Platonising.  He  contends 
for  final  causes  in  physics,  and  for  an  explanation  of  organisms, 
not  by  pure  mechanism,  but  by  a  "plastic  nature."  Mural 
principles,  in  his  view,  have  a  validity  and  a  self-evidence 
equal  to  that  of  mathematical  a.\ioms.  They  are  innate  rational 
principles,  and  are  not  derived  from  sense,  but  from  the 
Divinity. 
180 
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comMr-  Riclwrd  ( 'tuiiberland  (l(i:^2-171.S),  who   became    Bishop   of 

'*'"'■  I'etorlionniLjIi    in    Hi!)l,   opposed    Hobbes's   account   of   human 

nature  on  psychological  grounds,  contending  that  man  has 
primitive  social  and  benevolent  impulses  over  and  above  the 
selfish  impulses  that  11  >bbes  seemed  alone  to  recognise.  In  his 
work  "  De  Legibus  Naturae  Disquisitio  I'hilosophica  "  (1672)  the 
principle  of  universal  benevolence  is  made  the  supreme 
principle  of  morals.  Unlike  More  and  Cudworth,  he  has  in 
common  with  llobbes  the  experiential  as  opposed  to  the  a  priori 
point  of  view.  His  opposition,  therefore,  is  not  to  Hobbes's 
method  and  general  conceptions,  but  to  that  which  seemed  lo 
him  a  distorted  view  of  the  facts.  His  ethical  result  has, 
indeed,  been  described  as  "  Hobbism  made  altruistic." 
Gianviii.  Joseph  Glanvill  (1()36-1680)  is  also  to  be  numbered  among 

the  op]K)nents  of  Hobbos.  In  his  "Vanity  of  Dogmatising" 
(Ui(il)  and  "  Scepsis  Scientilica  "  (16G5)  he  attacks  philosophical 
dogmatism,  especially  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  forms  of  it. 
He  argues,  in  particular,  against  the  certainty  of  causal  relations 
Sequence,  he  points  out,  does  not  prove  necessary  connection. 
Like  others  before  and  since,  he  used  philosophical  scepticism 
in  the  interests  of  religious  belief  With  his  scepticism  he 
managed  to  combine  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  sorcery.  This  did 
not  prevent  him  from  feeling  interest  in  the  advances  of  natural 
science,  shown  by  championship  of  the  Royal  Society  against  its 
opposers. 

The  influence  of  Descartes  now  begins  to  ap]3ear  in  English 
thought,  though  no  distinct  Cartesian  school  is  formed.  Among 
the  first  to  come  under  the  influence  were  the  Cambridge 
riatonists,  to  whom  the  purely  metaphysical  side  of  Descartes' 
thought  appealed.  At  Cambridge,  Cartesian  text-books  of  physics 
were  used  till  after  the  publication  of  Newton's  "  Principia." 
Locke,  though  in  his  "  Essay "  he  opposed  what  ho  took  to  be 
Descartes'  doctrine  of  "  innate  ideas,"  got  his  critical  impulse 
from  him,  and  communicated  it  to  later  English  thinkers. 


HU'n'ON     '^^^  period  of  the  Interregnum  saw  many  changes  in  Oxford. 

The  uni-'     The  University  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  rule  of  a  Par- 

versiues.     hamentaiy   (Commission,   and    only    these   Heads   and   Fellows 

retained  their  offices  who  would  accept  the  existing  regime  and 
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The  Inter  sweiir  to  lliu  Soloiiiii  Jjea<,aic  and  CoveniUit.  Tlie  first  Board  of 
"^'™'  \'isiiors,  appointed  on  May  1st,  1647,  was  a  I'resbyterian  body. 
lt,s  most  important  meinhcr  was  Dr.  Reynolds,  Dean  of  Christ 
C'luirch  and  \'icc-('haneollor,  and  it  set  about  the  reform  of  the 
University  after  the  I'resbyterian  model.  Uradually,  as  the  In- 
dependents came  to  the  front  in  the  State,  so  they  came  to  rule 
in  the  University.  On  June  loth,  1052,  a  new  body  of  \'isitors 
was  appointed  by  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament.  Dr.  John 
Owen,  who  had  rcj)Iace,d  Reynolds  at  Christ  Church  on  his 
refusal  to  take  the  Kugagement,  was  head  of  the  new  Board. 
With  him  were  Dr.  (ioodwin,  President  of  Magdalen,  and 
l)i-.  Conant,  Rector  of  E.xeter.  In  1650_J31iyer_Crom\vell  was 
elected  Chancellor,  and  he  ruled  the  University  through  his 
friend  Dr.  Owen  with  a  firm  hand.  A  third  set  of  Visitors  was 
appointed  in  January,  1653-4,  which  continued  in  power  till 
alter  the  death  of  the  Protector.  The  intei-vening  years  were 
troublous.  At  first  the  officials  of  the  University  had  to  be 
turned  out,  and  the  process  was  not  rendered  more  gracious 
through  the  part  plaj'ed  in  it  by  the  bitter  and  violent  lawyer 
^Viliiam  Prynno.  Mrs.  Fell  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Deanery 
at  (Jhrist  Chm-ch  by  force,  and  set  down  in  the  great  quadrangle 
to  consider  her  position.  With  men  the  methods  wei-e  more 
drastic  but  less  amusing.  All  who  would  not  stibmit  were 
ejected.  The  Directory  replaced  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  the  cathedral  and  the  college  chapels.  A  few  loyal  laymen, 
such  as  Dolben,  Allestree,  and  John  Fell,  kept  up  the  Church 
services ;  and  some  Churchmen,  such  as  the  famous  Orientalist, 
Edmund  Pococke,  Laud's  lecturer  in  Arabic,  retained  some  part 
at  least  of  their  honours  in  the  University.  But  these  were 
exceptions.  Soldiers  were  employed  to  remove  delinquents 
five  miles  from  the  city.  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  overawed  the 
University.  The  former  declared  that  he  intended  to  encourag(; 
learning,  and  the  latter  did  something  to  preserve  and  augment 
the  treasurers  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  But  the  greater  part 
of  these  years  were  spent  in  attempts  to  control  the  Heads  and 
Follows,  to  procure  constant  teaching,  to  reform  and  rule  the 
University  after  very  stringent  and  doctrinaire  methods.  After 
nine  years  of  visitation,  the  University  at  last  ventured  to 
suggest  that  enough  time  had  elapsed  to  "  purge  and  correct  all 
humours  and  malignities,"  to  point  out  that  nearly  five  hundred 
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Fellows  iiiul  been  ejected  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  to  beg  for 
a  return  to  something  of  the  old  system.  The  <ieniu,s  loci,  in  fact, 
insensibly  art'ected  those  who  had  been  "intruded."  Even  new 
Oxford  was  soon  wearj-  of  the  petty  changes  which  pedants  tried 
to  further ;  and  the  University,  even  before  the  return  of  its  loyal 
The  sons,  work(Hl  for  and  welcomed  the  Restoration  as  heartily  as  any 

uon.""^*      otlier  body  in  England.     Clarendon  himself  admits  that  Oxlord, 
even  in  its  darkest  years, 

'•  j-ioldcd  a  harvest  of  extraordinary  prood  and  sound  knowledge  in  all  parts  of 
loaruiupr:  and  many  who  were  wiekodly  introduced  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  good  lenniiiig  :ind  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  liad  inclination  to  that 
duty  and  olicdieiicc  they  had  been  taught;  .so  that  when  it  jileased  God  to 
l)i-iug  King  Chai-los  the  Second  hack  to  l\is  tlirone,  he  found  that  University 
abounding  in  exceUent  learning,  and  devoted  to  duty  and  obedience  little 
inferior  to  what  it  was  before  its  desolation." 

Antony  Wood,  as  is  natural  in  so  rigid  a  loyalist,  writes  very 
sliaiplv  of  the  manners  and  learning  of  the  period.  More  credit, 
perhaps,  may  be  given  to  his  description  of  the  social  life  at 
Oxford  under  the  Puritans. 

"  They  would  avoid  "  (he  says)  "  a  tavern  and  alehouse,  hut  yet  send  for 
their  commodities  to  tlioir  respective  chambers,  and  tiple  and  smoake  till  they 
were  overtaken  with  the  creature.  And  yet  of  all  men,  none  more  than  tliose 
were  ready  to  c(^iisure  the  booiie  Royalist  or  any  person  that  they  saw  go  in  or 
ont  of  a  tavern  or  alehouse.  Some,  I  confess,  did  venture,  l)ut  then  if  over- 
taken would  in  their  way  home  counterfeit  a  lameness,  or  that  .some  suddaine 
paine  came  u])on  them.  They  would  also  entertain  each  other  in  their 
chanil)ers  with  edil)les,  and  sometimes  (but  seldonie)  at  a  cook's  house  that  had 
a  back  way,  and  be  very  merry  and  frollicsome.  Nay,  such  that  had  come 
from  Cambridge,  and  had  gotten  fellowships,  would  be  more  free  of  enter- 
tainment tlian  any,  and  instead  of  a  cup  of  college  beare  and  a  stir'd  macliet, 
wliicli  use  to  be  the  antient  way  of  entertaining  in  a  college  at  3  or  4  in  the 
afternoon,  tliey  would  entertaine  with  tarts,  custards,  cheesecaks,  or  any  other 
.iunkets  that  were  in  season  :  and  that  fashion  continued  among  the  generalitie 
till  the  Restoration." 

Among  such  folk  it  was  no  wonder  that  there  was  of  "  preaching 
and  praying  too  much  ;  and,  if  not  for  necessaries,  some  would 
carry  on  those  exercises  a  whole  week  together." 
cir"°'u°  With  a  Restoration  came  a  new  commission,  which  restored 
■  the  ejected  Fellows  and  Heads ;  and  within  the  year  Edward 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
In  this  capacity  he  left,  perhaps,  the  most  permanent  traces  of 
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his  work.  He  took  in  huiid  ihe  restoration  of  the  iincient  dis- 
cipline, and  himself  was  always  most  keenly  interested  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  students.  He  thouu;ht  that  the  University 
should  teach  the  beau,  monde  as  well  as  mere  scholars;  and 
he  sought  to  revive  the  Latin  and  Entilish  plays,  from  which  in 
his  youth  boys  learnt  adroitness,  I'amiliarity  with  tiie  classics 
and  an  easy  and  confident  carriage.  He  desired  to  see,  also,  an 
academy  of  riding  and  fencing  and  dancing,  such  as  young  men 
in  France  resorted  to.  He  was  himself  a  virf^ioso,  a  connoisseur 
of  pictures,  and  "  a  great  lover  of  books,"  and  from  none  of  his 
honours  did  he  depart  more  sadly  than  from  his  Chancellorship, 
when  he  yielded  his  ofKce  in  December,  16G7,  in  a  pathetic  letter 
to  the  Yice-Lliancellor. 

Oxford   under  Charles   U.  and  James   II.   was   scruindouslv  The 
11         1         .1  nil  1  „  Reactaon. 

loyal  and  orthodox.     Ihe  "restored 

"took  care"  (says  Wood)  "to  put  themsehos  in  tlie  most  prelatical  garli 
that  could  be  .  .  .  to  restore  all  sigii.s  of  monarchy  in  the  University,  tlic 
Common  Prayer,  surplice,  and  certain  costumes  ....  to  reduce  tlie 
Uuiversity  to  the  old  way  of  {jreachint;  and  praying ;  to  make  the  interval- 
way — which  was  long,  tedious,  and  too  practical  (not  without  puling, 
whining,  and  ugly  faces) — neglected  and  ridiculous,  and  especially  to  be 
avoided  liy  tliose  young  preachers  initiated  in  the  Presbj-terian  and  Inde- 
pendent discipline,  which  they  saw  inclining  much  (for  h'lpes  of  preferment) 
to  the  prelatical." 

The  organs  were  brought  back  to  the  college  chapels,  and  the 
Church  preachers  soon  began  to  drive  out  Presbyterian  doctrine. 
Even  dress  showed  the  change,  for  some  would  "strip  them  of 
their  puritanical  cut  and  forthwith  put  on  a  cassock  reaching 
down  to  their  heels,  tied  close  with  a  sanctified  surcingle." 
Anti-monarchical  books,  such  as  those  of  Jlilton  and  Coodwin, 
were  taken  from  the  libraries  and  burnt.  When  Juxon  died 
he  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John's 
College,  after  a  puldic  lying  in  state  in  the  Divinity  School,  and 
shortly  aftorward's  Laud's  body  was  removed  from  London  to 
rest,  as  he  willed  it,  in  his  own   college. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  appointments  were  good,  ('larendon 
kept  Charles  from  any  outrageous  breach  of  decorum.  15ut  the 
Roval  nomination  which  practically  forced  Sir  Thomas  Clayton 
upon  the  Fellows  of  Merton  and  their  Visitor  led  to  a  stormy 
period  in  the  history  of  that  college,  and  to  constant  appeals  to 
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ilir  .inliliishops.  Sheldon  svicceoded  Juxon  as  archbishop,  and 
like  liini,  was  an  Oxford  man.  His  hiHnence  was  nnich  felt  in 
ilif  Tnivcrsity.  He  gave,  in  iri(i4,  £1,000  towards  the  building 
of  llio  new  I'nivcrsity  theatre,  which  still  preserves  his  name ; 
and  he  succeeded  Clarendon  as  Chancellor  in  1667.  Year  by 
year  Oxford  under  his  rule  became  more  loyal.  The  day  of  King 
Charles's  death  was  observed  as  a  Church  holyday.     C'harles  11. 
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several  times  visited  Oxford,  and  in  1681  Parliament  mot  tliero 
during  a  time  of  great  national  disturbance  (p.  481).  The  House  of 
Lords  sat  in  the  Geometry  School,  and  the  Comjuons  sat  in  the 
Convocation  House,  but  only  for  seven  days ;  for  on  March  2Sth 
Charles,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  sent  for  his  robe.s  and 
crown  privately — "the  former  they  say  in  a  sedan,  the  other 
under  a  cloak " — and  straightway  dissolved  the  Parliament. 
In  July,  1G83,  the  University  marked  its  sympatln-  with  iIk^ 
strong  Royalist  reaction  through  which  the  country  was  passing 
by   publicly    condenniing    to    the    flames    copies    of   Buchanan, 
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Hobbes,  and  other  ■rebellious  and  sediiiotis  aiilbdrs";  and   in 
the  next  year  John  Locke  was  expelled  t'roiu  Christ  (  liunli. 

The   at'cession  of  James   II.  was  loyally  welcomed,  and  ilic   ^iie 

Ty    •  ■        •       li'        •       1  ,•  1         ■        "    1  Catholic 

L  niversity  itseli  raised  a   troop  ol  horse  and   several  eoiii|iaiiics  Reaction. 

of  foot  to  meet  Monmouth's  rebrllion.  Ilardl\- 
suppressed  before  an  organise 
University  was  seen  to  bo 
proceeding  from  the 
Court.  Obadiah  Walker, 
Master  of  University  Col- 
lege, in  August,  168t),  had 


mass  said  publicly  in  the 
college ;  and  he  became 
a  b3'word  to  all  Oxford, 
"Obadiah  Ave-ilaria."  Dr. 
Samuel  Parker,  who  was 
now  known  to  be  very 
pliant  in  the  king's  hands, 
was  made  Bishop  of  (Ox- 
ford. The  king  required 
the  University  to  elect  a 
Romanist  as  moral  philo- 
sophjr  reader ;  and  he  soon 
publicly  Icctiu'ed  against 
the  lieformation.  Jhissey, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
opened  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  within  the  walls 
of  the  House.  Finally, 
the  king  strove  to  force 
a  Romanist  on  the  Fellows 
of  Magdalen  as  President. 
The  stout  resistance  that  they  made — the  expulsion  ft'  the 
Fellows,  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  short  tenure 
of  the  presidency  by  Parker,  and  the  eventual  restoration  of 
the  lawful  President  and  Fellows — belong  to  the  history  of  the 
nation.  But  we  can  trace,  in  the  excited  letters  of  the  time 
and  in  the  caustic  comments  of  Antony  Wood,  the  extra- 
orilinary  turmoil  into  which  the  University  was  cast.  Feeling 
in    Oxford    was   intensely    loyal    and    yet    strongly    Anglican. 
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Riots  constantly  lirokc  out  in  opposition  to  the 
(K'liionst rations  of  the  Konianists,  aud  Bishop  I'arkir  found 
that  his  clergy,  to  a  man,  refused  to  join  him  in  thanking 
tho  king  for  his  Dechiration  of  Indulgence.  Oxford  was  loyal, 
hut  it  wivs  foremost  in  resistance  to  the  illegal  acts  of  King 
James,  and  it  was  the  Oxford  resistance  which  most  strikingly 
witnessed  to  the  need  which  England  felt  for  "  William  the 
1  )ilivercr." 

Through  all  these  years  University  life  went  on  much  as  it 

had    gone    on   before   the   Civil   Wars.      There   are   the   same 

complaints  of  laxity  ainong  authorities  and  students,  the  same 

occjisional  attempts  at  reformation.     Among  the  seniors  a  school 

of  ]Dractised  antiquaries  was  springing  up.      Loggan  was  ]iro- 

ducing  from  the  T'niversity  press  his  magnificent  series  of  views 

of  the  Oxford  of  liia  day.     Antony  Wood,  the  prince  of  scui-rilous 

yet  learned  diarists,  was   writing  his   famous  Histories  of  the 

L'niversity,  and  collecting  every  scrap  of  archasological   lore  or 

of  scandal  against  his  contemporaries  that  was  floating  about. 

Undergraduates   lived,   it   would   seem,   much    as   they   would. 

Stephen  Penton,  for  instance,  who  was  in  residence  from  16.59 

to  l(j70,  speaks  as  if  the  progress  of  the  student  depended  on 

himself  rather  than  his  tutor.      "  A  lecture  now  and  then  was 

a  great  condescension  ....  but  God's  grace,  the  good  example 

of  my  parents,  and  a  natural  love  of  virtue,  secured  me  so  far 

lis  to  leave  Oxford  (the  troubles  coming  on)  though  not  made 

more  learned,  yet  not  much  worse  than  I  came  thither."     Yet 

he  confesses  that  matters  were  nuicli  improved  later,  and,  though 

he  gives  much  prominence  to  the  sports  and  amusements  of 

the  place,  he  admits  that  at  a  later  visit,  probably  in  1681,  he 

.saw  no  disorder,  and  that  the  tutors  were  very  courteous   in 

their  entertainment   of  visitors.      Curious   side-lights,  too,  are 

thrown  upon  Oxford  manners  by  the  account-book  of  an  imder- 

gi-aduate,  1682-86,  James  Wilding,  who  was  first  at  St.  Mary 

Hall  and   then  at  Merton.     He  paid  7s.   6d.  at  matriculation, 

and  innuediately  afterwards  lis.  6d.  for  "fresh  fees  and  drink." 

He  gave  wine  parties,  and  had  to  pay  for  mending  his  clothes 

afterwards.     But  this  was  not   his   only  recreation.      He   paid 

2d.  to  see  y"  Rhinoceros,  and  the  same   sum  to  see  y*"  Turk. 

He  made  an  expedition  to  Abingdon  which  cost  4s.,  and  another 

to  Cambridge  for   12s.  Cd.     He;  bought  a  lobster  for   2tl.,  and 
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for  oncQ  paid  4(1.  fur  u  boat  on  tlie  river,  lie  In.si  -l-il.  at  cards, 
and  .spent  'la.  6d.  at  y''  Musick  night.  He  took  a  friendly 
interest  in  science,  fur  he  paid  Is.  3d.  to  see  y''  [..aboratory, 
but  he  also  enjoyed  an  hour  at  the  coffee-house,  and  gave  8d. 
to  y''  Maid  at  y"  Kill  Hull.  He  did  his  best  always  to  keep 
well  with  those  in  authority  ;  he  fretpiently  gave  the  porter 
tid. ;  and  he  was  not  slow  in  acknowledging  the  services  of 
the  cook  and  the  kitchen-women.  Two  payments  occurred 
at  the  end  of  each  term  with  undeviatiiig  regularity — 2s.  Gd. 
to  his  barber  and  10s.  to  his  tutor.  Among  these  curious 
illustrations  of  the  social  life  of  the  period,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Wilding's  library  contained  over  one 
hundred  volumes — a  number  which  would  not  be  despised 
nowadays — and  all  books,  moreovei",  which  would  in:ply  honest 
and  serious  study. 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  Oxford  would  apply  also  to  Cambridge. 
Cambridge.  The  Restoration  ran  the  same  course,  and  the 
social  life  of  each  University  was  similar.  But  ( 'ambridge  was 
at  first  less  warm  in  its  welcome  to  the  restored  Church.  The 
Puritan  College  of  Emmanuel  still  refused  the  surplice,  and 
used  the  Directory  on  alternate  weeks  with  the  Book  of 
C'Ommon  Prayer.  But  Cambridge  soon  won  fame  which  caused 
its  Puritanism  to  be  forgotten.  The  era  of  the  Restoration 
was  the  age  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  (p.  561).  Cambridge 
philosophy  taught  England,  and  Henry  Move,  it  was  said,  "  ruled 
all  the  booksellers  in  London."  Catnbridge  was  no  less  famous 
in  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  Royal  Socictj',  founded  in 
Oxford,  had  some  of  its  most  distinguished  members  from  the 
sister  University. 

Royal  influence  was  felt  as  strongly  at  Caudiridge  as  at 
Oxford,  and  the  University  actually  sank  so  low  as  to  elect 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  its  Chancellor.  James  II.  did  not 
confine  his  schemes  to  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  presented  as 
bold  a  front  against  his  intrusions.  Sancroft,  who  bad  \)crn 
Master  of  Eimnanuel,  was  still  keenly  interested  in  his  old 
home.  A  degree  was  refused  to  a  Benedictine,  and  the  Uni- 
versity had  to  answer  for  its  boldness  before  .leffreys.  But 
this  was  not  till  the  reign  was  near  its  close,  and  the 
Revolution  soon  brought  back  quiet  to  the  authorities  of 
CamV>ridge. 
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The  period  1661-16.S8  is  in  some  \v;i\s  the  most  important 
part  of  the  era  of  the  great  writers  and  administrators  who  are 
known  as  the  Caroline  divines.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
respects  the  work  of  Andrcwes,  of  Laud,  of  Cosin,  of  Hammond, 
was  far  more  lasting  and  important  than  that  of  their  sue- 
ecssors  ;  but  the  age  of  the  Restoration  gave  opportunity  for 
hillcr  expression  to  the  principles  and  theories  which  are  to 
be  foimd  in  the  earlier  writers,  and  the  doctors  of  the  English 
Church  under  ('harles  [I.  and  James  II.  had  in  some  respects 
a  wider  view  than  their  predecessors,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
unquestionably  a  more  iunnodiatc  and  striking  effect  on  their 
own  generation. 

Hammond,  when,  by  his  "  Practical  Catechism  "  and  his 
"  Parajnesis,"  he  had  served  his  generation  and  the  next,  fell 
on  sleep  before  the  Church  was  restored.  Sanderson,  great 
as  a  casuist  and  preacher,  lived  to  direct  a  great  diocese. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  taught  the 
piety  and  the  worship  of  the  next  age.  Others  now  arose  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  they  and  their  forerunners  had  begun. 
Chief  among  them  were  Edward  Stillingfleet,  Isaac  Barrow,  and 
George  Bull.  Besides  the  work  of  these  great  men,  the  activity 
of  Churchmen  was  shown  in  philosoph}-,  in  the  writings  of 
Ciunbcrland,  Cudworth,  Locke,  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists, 
and  in  the  growth  of  a  school  of  "  Latitude-men,"  who  were  later 
to  exercise  great  influence  on  the  religious  history  of  England. 

Under  James  II.  theology  was  less  active.  Practical  needs 
of  defence  occupied  the  energies  of  the  Church.  At  the  same 
time  the  clergy  were  not  absolutely  unanimous,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  may  be  fitly  taken  as  the  ablest 
representative  of  those  whose  desire  for  toleration  took  the  form 
of  an  acquiescence  in  the  measures  of  the  Romanist  king. 

The  '  liatitude-men "  gave  expression  to  the  strivings  after 
comprehension,  in  which  Baxter  joined  with  Churchmen  like 
Dr.  Wilkins,  Bi.shop  of  Chester.  The  attempt  was  checked  for 
the  time  l)y  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  receive  no 
Bill  having  comprehension  for  its  object,  and  the  Latitu dinar ians 
turned  to  literature.  The  books  of  Simon  Patrick  ("The 
Friendly  Debate  "),  Edward  Stillingfleet  ("  Irenicum,"  and  "  The 
Unreasonableness    of    Separation"),    and   Samuel   Parker   ("A 
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Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity")  all  had  important  bearing 
on  tlio  questions  which  were  gradually  coming  forward  for 
solution.  Of  these  the  "  Irenicuni  "  is  the  most  Latitudinwian, 
and  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  the  most  sharp  against  Dis- 
senters. Stillingfleet  regards  the  form  of  Church  government 
as  iuunaterial,  and  as  left  unsettled  by  the  Apostles;  Parker 
is  concerned  rather  to  show  the  obligation  Howing  from  the 
recognition  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State ;  but  both  leave 
Nonconformity  practically  indefensible.  In  both  cases,  and, 
indeed,  in  a  great  part  of  the  theological  writing  of  the  time, 
it  is  intcrestuig  to  trace  the  wide  influence  of  Hobbes.  His 
statements  may  be  criticised,  his  arguments  ridiculed  or  confuted 
by  the  religious  writers,  but  many  of  his  conclusions  have 
insensibly  woven  themselves  into  the  very  texture  of  the 
mind  of  the  Caroline  age. 
South  Robert  South  stands  hardly  in  the  first  rank,  but  he  has 

never  been  surpassed,  and  not  often  imitated,  in  his  own  style  as 
a  preacher.  He  was  a  stout  defender  of  orthodoxy,  and  a 
very  hard  hitter  of  his  opponents.  Men  admired  him,  as 
they  have  admired  some  modern  preachers,  for  the  sharp 
things  he  said  ;  but  they  admired  him  more  for  his  irrepressible 
and  inimitable  humour.  A  sermon  of  South's  is  a  perpetual 
succession  of  jocularities ;  and  the  churches  in  which  he 
]>reached  resounded  with  the  laughter  of  the  congregations. 
liul  his  ridicule  was  always  directed  against  pretence,  or 
falseness,  or  self-assertion,  or  pride — never  against  anything 
high  or  noble.  Ho  was  an  earnest,  self-denying  ecclesiastic, 
and  entirely  without  aims  for  his  own  advancement.  He 
remained  content  with  preferment  which  was  considered  slight 
in  comparison  to  his  genius,  and  died  a  poor  man,  having  spent 
his  income  on  good  works, 
stuiing-  Edward  Stillingfleet  was  hardly  less  famous  as  a  preacher. 

The  scandalous  Pepys  heard  hini  with  respect,  and  says  that 
"  the  bishops  of  Canterbury,  London,  and  another  believe  he 
is  the  ablest  young  man  to  preach  the  Gospel  since  the 
Apostles";  and  Burnet  ('onsidered  him  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  age.  Two  of  his  chief  works  were  written  before,  or  just 
after,  the  Restoration — the  "  Irenicum "  and  the  "  <  )rigines 
Sacrae  "  ;  but  he  continued  writing  and  preaching  till  his  death, 
some  years  after  the  Revolution.      His  learning  and  acuteness 
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amazed   his    contcnipdraries.      llr   .iiiju'arcd    as    tlic    anlagonisl 
of  Locke  and  the  det'endcr  of  I^aud,  as  a  philosopher,  lhe(ilo<j-ian, 
and    preacher,    and    in    all    with    distinfjjuished    success.     His 
"  Origines  Sacrae,"  an  assertion  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,   and   his   "  Origines   Britannicac,"   are   still   referred 
to;    and  it   nuist  be  admitted   that   he   had    no   inconsiderable 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  both  literary  and    hisidriral.      liut  liis 
work     was     not     of    a 
nature  permanently  to 
affect     posterity.       Ho 
served   his    age,   and 
served  it  well. 

Beveridge  and  Scott 
were  writers  famous  in 
their  day,  and  both  re- 
ceived the  enthusiastic 
praise  of  Addison.  But 
Isaac  Barrow  was  a 
man  of  much  higher 
stamp.  The  extra- 
ordinary width  of  his 
knowledge  and  scope 
of  his  interests,  no  le.ss 
than  the  solid  power  of 
his  work,  give  him  a 
claim  to  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  of 
English  wri  ters.  Barrow, 
says  a  critic  who  will 
hardly  be  accused  ot 
exaggeration,  displays 
in  his  sermons  "  a 
strength  of  mind,  a  comprehensiveness  and  fertility  wliicli  Barrow, 
have  rareh'  been  equalled."  '  The  great  Earl  of  C'liatlKun 
made  his  great  son  study  the  same  works  with  deep  at- 
tention, and  it  was  from  them  probably  that  he  learnt  the 
method  of  close  and  exhaustive  reasoning  to  which  so  much 
of  his  success  as  a  speaker  was  due.  Isaac  Barrow  was  more 
of  a  cosmopolitan  than  any  theologian  of  his  day.      He  had  lived 
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ill  Italy,  iit  Siii}-rna,  ;it  (^instantinoplc.  He  was  a  keen  student 
of  contoinporary  life.  "He  understood  Popery,"  said  Abrahaui 
Hill,  "  lioth  at  "hoiiic  and  abroad  :  he  had  narrowly  observed  it 
iiiilitanl  in  En<,dand,  triuniplnuit  in  Italy,  disguised  in  France." 
He  was  a  ( ireek  scholar  of  the  tirst  rank :  he  was  hardly  less 
famous  as  a  niathenuxtician.  When  Charles  II.  made  him 
Master  of  Trinity,  he  said  "  he  had  given  the  post  to  the  best 
scholar  in  England."  But,  groat  as  he  was  in  learning  of  every 
kind,  he  was  greatest  as  a  preacher.  The  extraordinary  lengtli 
of  his  discour.scs,  at  which  even  his  own  generation  protested, 
gives  them  the  character  of  treatises  rather  than  sermons,  and  it 
is  clear  that  he  was  nothing  if  not  complete  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subjects  he  took  up.  But  they  cannot  be  considered  dull.  The 
style  is  strong,  nervous,  and  impressive,  and  there  is  a  force  and 
directness  about  the  argument  which  compels  attention  and 
sustains  interest  to  the  end.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  works 
without  the  feeling  of  being  in  the  presence  of  a  commanding 
personality.  If  Cambridge  did  not  undergo  struggles  as  severe 
as  those  of  0.\ford  during  this  period,  she  served  the  nation 
as  nobly  by  the  great  men  whom  she  trained,  and  among 
these  no  one  stands  higher  than  Isaac  Barrow. 
Bull.  (ieorge  Bull  was  another  of  whom  the  English  Church   was 

justly  jiroud.  Long  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
writei's  of  his  day,  it  was  not  till  his  seventy-first  year  that 
his  merits  were  rewarded  by  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of 
St.  David's.  A  thorough  student  and  a  devoted  parish  priest, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  humblest  of  men,  and 
the  honours  which  to  others  seemed  tardy  were  in  his  eyes 
uneN])ccted  and  excessive.  He  received  the  rare  lionour  of 
a  formal  letter  of  thanks  from  the  gi'eat  Bossuet  and  the  French 
bishops  for  his  defence  of  the  Catholic  creeds.  His  most  famous 
works  are  his  "1  )efensio  Fidei  Nieena3,"  his  "  Harmonia  Apostolica," 
and  liis  sermons,  particularly  that  treating  of  the  Fall.  As 
an  historical  and  theological  vindication  of  the  work  of  the 
Xicene  Council  as  the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  Bull's  defence  has  never 
been  superseded.  It  was  recognised  at  once  as  a  great  book,  and 
the  judgment  of  England  was  confirmed  by  that  of  foreign 
nations  and  posterity.  The  "  Harmonia  Apostolica,"  an  ex- 
planation of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  of  the  agreement 
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between  St.  I'aul  and  Si.  , lames  in  their  treatment  "(  lailli 
and  works,  has  been  considered  to  liavc  as  threat  pnictieal 
value.  Scarcely  less  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  his 
discussion  of  the  Fall.  It  was  the  I'ashion  to  think  liL,duiy  of 
his  sermons,  because  they  wanted  tiie  th)rid  eloquence  in  which 
the  age  delighted;  but  his  friend  Robert  Nelson  defended 
him  very  happily  by  sayint,'  that 

"111'  liiul  a  waj'  of  gaiuiiig'  pi'o|ili'".s  heart.s  and  touoliiiii,'  tln'ir  couseieui-'es, 
which  bore  some  i-esemblaiico  to  the  apostolical  age;  aud  when  it  shall 
appear  that  those  bright 
pi-eaehers,  wlio  have  been 
ready  to  throw  conteiiipl 
upou  his  lordsliip's  perform- 
auees,  cau  set  forth  as 
large  a  list  of  pei-sous  win  i  m 
they  have  converted  by 
their  preaching  as  I  eould 
produce  of  those  who  owed 
the  change  of  their  lives, 
under  God,  to  the  Christian 
instruction  of  their  pious 
prelate,  I  shall  readily  own 
that  they  are  superior  to 
his  liirdship  in  the  pulpit, 
though,  considering  what 
learned  works  he  published 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
what  an  eminent  pattern  he 
was  of  true  primitive  piety, 
I  am  not  inclined  to  think 
that  his  lordship  will,  upcm 
the  whole  of  his  character, 
be  easily  etpialled  liy  any- 
one.'' 


oEOiiiii;  liii.i..   msuoi'  of  st.   d.vvius. 

(Kider  College,   Oxford.) 


But  iuHuential  as  were  Bull's  personal  e.\ertions,  no  sermons 
exercised  influence  so  wide  as  that  of  the  anonymous  book, 
"The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  laid  down  in  a  plain  and  familiar 
way  for  the  use  of  all,  but  especially  of  tiie  meanest  reader." 
It  sprang  at  once  on  its  publication  inio  an  extraordinar}' 
popularity.  It  was  read  by  every  class,  and  reeonnnended  by 
everv  school,  and  for  a  century  it  remained  bv  far  the  most 
popular  religious  work  in  English.  It  ap])ears  im])ossible  to 
identify  the  writer,  or  to  ascribe  any  other  works  with  certainty 
181 
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to  the  siune  luind  (p.  497).  ll  is  a  sober,  jjrucLical,  thougliL- 
ful  trciitise  on  jiractical  religion,  a  marked  contrast  in  tone 
to  the  general  cliaraoter  of  the  Restoration  period.  It  had 
no  charm  of  style ;  its  matter  was  quiet,  devout,  and  orderl)'. 
Its  popularity,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  its  plainness,  and  to  the 
sobriety  of  its  Church  tone. 

With  the  reign   of  James   II.  we  pass  lluough  ii   period  of 
transition  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church.     Of  this   the 
one    bishop    who    supported    the    king    may    serve    as    a    tit 
representative. 
Parker.  Sanuiel   Parker  was  a  man  rather  of  ability  than  of  pious 

character.  His  contemporai-ies,  disliking  his  arguments  and 
disgusted  with  his  preferment,  were  ready  to  accuse  him  of 
the  meanest  time-serving,  and  of  a  complete  indifference  to 
the  real  interests  of  religion.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
clear  powerfulness  of  his  mind  or  the  trenchant  vigour  of 
his  style.  Few  of  the  attacks  on  the  Nonconformists,  in  which 
this  age  was  prolific,  show  more  bitter  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
effective,  satire  llian  the  "  Ui.scourse  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity." 
Parker  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  controversialist,  and  the 
criticisms  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  which  his  "Tentamina"  and 
"  Disputationes  de  Deo,"  as  well  as  his  "  Free  and  Impartial 
Censure  of  the  Platonick  Philosopliie,"  contain  are  by  no  means 
void  of  merit.  In  the  region  of  ecclesiastical  history,  asjain,  he 
was  no  mean  proficient.  But  most  of  all  is  he  connuendcd 
to  modern  thinkers  by  his  little  tract  containing  reasons  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act.  "With  a  lucidity  and  clearness 
and  an  absence  of  either  cant  or  terror  which  is  rare  among 
the  writers  of  his  time,  he  points  out  the  absurdity  of  requir- 
ing from  members  of  the  legislature  a  sworn  declaration  as 
to  a  difficult  point  of  controversial  theolog}-.  Parker's  head, 
it  may  be,  was  sounder  than  his  heart,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  sanity  and  foresight  of 
much  of  his  writing.  He  had  certainly,  on  some  points,  a 
wisdom  which  Ixitb  High  Churchmen  and  Latitudinarians 
lacked. 

With  Parker's  death  and  the  chuiiges  brought  aljoul  ly  the 
Revolution,  the  attention  of  ecclesiastical  writers  was  turned 
to  other  subjects,  and  in  the  laxity  of  William  Ill's  reign, 
and    the    political    enthusiasm   for    Church    principles    which 
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marked  that  of  Anne,  we  seo  little  ot'  the  dii^mity  nr  tlie  power 
wliifli  made  the  ("aroliiie  theologians  lamous  iu  English 
literature. 

The  exception  or   limitation    which  has    been   iioliced    in    tlie  george 
preceding  chapter — the  necessity  of  leaving  out  purely    tlico-  |ur?^ 
logical    and    ])hilosophical    contributions    to    English    litei-ature   Literature. 


ANDREW    MAUVELL. 

(£1/  iKrtnissloii,  of  Fairfax  lUioik^,    I'-^'j.) 

during  the  period — applies  with  almost   increasing  force  in  the  The 
present  section.     For  the  bent  of  the  English  mind  dm'ing  this  ^enden' 
time    drove    very    strongly    in    these    two   directions,  and   it    is  cies. 
dittii-ult,  if  ni)t  impossible,  to  circnmscribe  it  so  as  to  separate 
its  production  in  these  respects  from  its  production  in  others. 
The  great  names    of  Engli.sh  literature    between    the    outbreak 
of  the  Civil    War  and  the  Revolution  arc  intimately  connected 
with    tlicse   e.xtraditerary  subjects.      Marveil  is  a   Puritan — an 
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odil  ami  excc])tiuiial  kind  of  Puritan — who  has  betaken  himself 
to  poUtics :  Butler  is  an  adversar}'  of  the  Puritan  who  has  bided 
his  time,  and  who  delivers  himself  of  his  long-accumulated 
observations  and  satire.  Milton,  had  he  not  written  in  this  time, 
woidd  have  been  little  more  than  a  curiosity  for  scholars,  though 
scholars  would  never  have  made  any  mistake  about  him.  But 
the  whole  of  his  work  now  was  of  the  nature  of  a  survival. 
So  also  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  and  that  part  of  Walton's 
which  dates  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  name  of 
Drvden,  which  dominates  not  merely  the  whole  of  this  section, 
but  at  least  half  of  the  next,  carries  with  it  more  than  a  Mavour 
of  ]ihilosophy  and  tlieolog}-.  The  purely  secular  and  non- 
philosophical  kinds — fiction,  drama,  and  others — did  not  take 
their  new  forujs  till  comparatively  late,  and  even  the  drama  did 
not  settle  itself  into  something  characteristic  till  Charles  II. 
was  dead  and  his  brother  was  nearly  or  quite  expelled. 

Nevertheless,  there  will  still  be  much  to  say  even  if  we 
leave  out  Hobbes  ,ind  South  and  Tillotson — even  if  we 
content  ourselves  with  what  was  said  in  the  last  section  of  the 
last  chapter  about  Temple  and  Evelyn  and  Pepys.  Of  the 
"oldsters"  we  need  not  say  very  much  more.  The  production 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  other  than  posthumous,  was  finished : 
Marvell  exchanged  his  exquisite  Ij'rics  fur  a  kind  of  political 
satire,  which  those  who  think  that  anything  written  against 
"  tyranny  "  is  good  may  approve,  but  which  criticism  reduced 
to  non-political  terms  nuist  admit  to  have  been  both  coarse  and 
(lull.  Cowley,  short-lived  as  he  was,  had  outgrown  his  own  age, 
and  was  to  luidergo  from  a  characteristic  figure  of  the  next, 
Rochester,  the  sentence  (which  may  have  been,  as  Dryden 
discreetly  says,  "  profsme,"  but  which  has  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  it)  that  "he  was  not  of  God,  and  so  he  could  not  stand." 
Herriek  and  A'aughan  were  recluses,  of  whom  nothing  is  heard 
and  little  known.  Hobbes  is  forbidden  us,  and  had  written 
his  best.  Only  Hilton  remains,  and  certainly  the  residue  is 
no  mean  one. 

If  it  were  possible— which  it  pretty  certainly  is  not — to 
reduce  the  operation  of  the  poetical  spirit  to  strict  calculation, 
the  work  of  Jlilton  during  this  time  would  be  something  so 
incalculable  that  any  purely  scientific  calculus  Avould  rule  it 
out  altogether,  and  declare  that  it  never  existed.     It  may  please 
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some  to  think  tliat,  the  {irocedun>  ol  ilic  Sliak('s]i(-arc'-l'>acon 
people  would  lie  imicli  better  in  ))I:ice  wiili  liic  anilidr  nt' 
"  Paradise  J.ost. "  What  more  itiqiroliable  than  that,  a  man  ot' 
over  titty,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  mainly,  it'  not  solely, 
occupied  in  theoloLi'ical  and  |iolilical  controversy,  whu  bad 
been  a  paid  civil  servant,  who  luul  tal;cn  tlie  side  opposed  to 
cnltnre,  to  romance,  to  the  muses,  shoidd  write  such  thint,'s  as 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  most  of  all,  as  "  Paradise  Resrainrd  "  hardl\-  less, 


BIST     OF     JOHN      MILTOX. 

{Chrisfs  CnVim:  ramhrithir.) 

as  "Samson  Ac^onistes  "  even  more  than  "  Paradise  Regained"? 
How  much  moi-e  probable  that  somebody  else — Coventry,  the 
youthful  Halifax,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  or  fwhich  opens  threat 
possibilities)  Sir  Christopher  Milton,  the  judge  and  the  jioet's 
brother  —  wrote  them?  Why  not  attribute  them  to  his 
daughters,  who  are  traditionally  supposed  to  have  written  at 
his  dictation,  and  who  may  have  executed  a  noble  vengeance 
on  their  tyrannical  father  by  substituting  for  something  of  Ids 
as  dry  as  the  too  famous  treatise  which  served  as  text,  and 
nothing  more,  to  Macaulay's  Essay,  these  wonderful  and 
immortal  poems  ? 
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This,  however,  is  a  histoiy,  and  concermd  with  (ads.  Until 
a  Milton  Society  shall  have  been  formed  to  teach  us  better, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  assume  that  John  Milton,  between  the 
Restoration  and  his  death,  wrote,  or  at  any  rate  published,  the 
three  poems  already  referred  to,  the  tirst  of  which  has,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  judges,  whether  they  be  right 
or  wron"  won  lor  Milton  the  second  place  in  the  English 
literary  hierarchy.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  here  to  do  more 
than  to  speak  in  generalities  about  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the 
••Paradise  pcmdiarities  of  which  are  so  very  much  those  of  the  other 
^°^^'  two  pieces  that  we  need  say  nothing  special  about  them.     And 

about  this  great  poem — for  that  it  is  a  great  poem  there  can 
be  no  dispute  among  the  competent — there  are  certain  things 
which  may  be  separated  from  the  ocean  of  comjjeting  and,  in 
part,  conflicting  criticism  about  it  as  judgments  of  the  "com- 
mon sense,"  in  the  right  meaning  of  that  voefully  degraded 
phrase :  that  is  to  say,  of  the  joint  opinion  of  persons  whose 
opinion  is  worth  listening  to.  In  the  tirst  place,  it  is  hardly 
disputable  that  "  Paradise  Lost "  has  the  vastest  and  most 
ambitious  scheme  of  any  poem  ever  conceived.  We  muj'  for 
this  or  that  reason  put  it  below  the  "  Iliad "  and  the  "  Divina 
Commedia,"  but  most  of  us  must  agree  that  even  the  "  Divina 
Comniedia,"  imich  more  the  "  Iliad,"  takes  a  lower  place  in 
regard  to  conception.  "  The  Siege  of  Troy,"  taking  it  at  its 
own  poet's  valuation,  was  but  a  kite-and-crow  battle,  which 
has  served  as  the  occasion  of  inuuortal  poetry.  The  "  Com- 
media," which  some  may  think  the  greatest  poem  of  the  tlu'ee, 
is  in  .scheme  somewhat  parochial  and  personal.  But  "  Paradise 
Lo.st " — however  much  we  may  read,  between  the  lines,  the 
personalities  and  even  the  parochialities  without  which  perhaps 
poetry  cannot  exist — escapes  on  the  question  of  scheme  and 
grasp  any  such  criticism  as  this.  Ex  Irypotkesi  at  any  rate, 
it  concerns  the  whole  human  race,  and  more  than  the  whole 
human  race.  If  we  knew  nothing  of  its  author,  we  could  only 
by  the  most  laborious  study,  combined  with  the  wildest  guess- 
work, tit  it  to  any  personality  or  to  any  time.  It  hovers 
between  earth  and  heaven,  touching  both. 

To  fill  such  a  scheme  perfectly  was,  no  doubt,  impossible, 
and  many  faults  have  been,  not  a  few  may  fairly  be,  found 
\nt\\  the  execution.     There  is  a  vast  initial  assumption,  which 
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perhaps  becomes  even  vaster  when  its  i'aiiiific;itions  are  care-  Milton's 
fully  traced  and  fully  understood.  'I'lic  inlcrioriiv  <>['  .Milimi  ''''^"'°°- 
to  Homer  and  Dante  cannot  be  better  shuwn  than  by  the 
notorious  tact  that  no  modern  has  had  ditiiciilty  in  ap])rociatinn' 
Homer,  though  his  world  of  thouyiit  is  more  tiian  half  inac- 
cessible to  us,  and  that  few  En^'lisii  Protestants  or  An^-licaiis 
have  any  difficulty  in  understaiidin,^;  Dante,  \y\\\\v  liardh-  a 
single  foreigner  has  reallj'  grasped  Milton,  except  .M.  Si  herer, 
who  was  partly  English  by  blood,  and,  so  long  as  he  iiad 
any  religious  creed,  wholly  Protestant.  The  inferiority  of 
Milton  to  Shakespeare  is  similarly  shown  bj''  the  fact  tliat  the 
so-called  insularity  of  our  genius  has  not  prevented  in  Shake- 
speare's case,  as  it  has  prevented  in  Milton's,  this  general 
appreciation. 

Perhaps  (there  is  strong  argumentative  groimd  for  thinking 
so)  the  men  who  can  thus  only  be  understood  by  their  country- 
men are  in  the  second,  not  the  first  class.  But  of  such  men, 
who  stands  higher  than  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  ?  If 
we  take  him  with  Racine,  the  typical  Frcnehmai^  over  \vh<ini 
the  French  shake  their  heads  and  say,  "  Ah  1  but  you  must 
be  French  to  enjoy  him,"  what  third  party,  what  competent 
and  impartial  judge,  would  dream  of  doing  anything  but 
putting  Jlilton  highest  ?  In  what  is,  after  all,  the  first  require- 
ment of  the  poet,  the  capacity  of  writing  his  own  language 
poetically,  no  one  is  above  him  in  the  whole  literature  of 
the  world  but  the  three  just  mentioned,  while  of  those  whom 
this  and  that  critic  might  put  level  w^ith  him  —  .Eschylus, 
Lucretius,  Catullus,  "\lrgil,  Spenser,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Hugo, 
Goethe,  Heine — there  is  not  one  in  respect  to  whom  other 
critics  will  not  start  up  and  cry  shame  at  the  parallel.  And 
in  one  respect  Milton  stands  alone  in  his  management  of  a 
great  poetic  medium.  Shakespeare,  l)ecausc  of  the  vast 
license  of  the  English  stage  and  its  mixture  of  verse  .and  prose, 
here  stands  out  of  the  comparison,  and  we  know  nothing  of 
Homer's  predecessors.  But  no  one — not  Sophocles  with  the 
iambic  trimeter,  not  even  Virgil  with  the  j^atin  hexameter, 
hardly  even  Dante  with  the  Italian  hendecasyllabic— has 
achieved  such  marvellous  variety  of  harmony  independent  of 
meaning  as  Milton  has  with  the  English  blank  v(M-se.  All 
three  perhaps  had  a  better  lexicon — it  is  permissible  to  think 
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Milton's  choice  of  words  anythinj,'  but  infallihh 
with  his  lexicon  did  such  astonishing  feats. 

There  are  few  odder  or  sharper  contrasts  in  Enghsh  htcra- 
liue  than  the  contrasts  between  IJutler  and  Jfilton.  They  were 
nearly  of  an  age— Butler  was  but  four  years  Milton's  junior, 
and  ("lied  but  six  years  after  him.  They  were  both  men  of  the 
older  and  departing  generation  when,  after  the  return  of  the 
kmg,   Butler   produced  his   only  and    Milton   his  chief  works. 

Both    had    a    strong    touch    of 
scholasticism    in    them.      Both 
were    English     to    the    core    in 
their    limitations   as    well  as  in 
tlieir  excellences.     But  whereas 
Milton  had  almost  every  quality 
of  the  heart  and   niuid   except 
humour  and  amiability,  Butler, 
a  man  perhaps  not  less  unami- 
able  (he  could   not   have  been 
more),   .seems    to   have    been   a 
humourist  pure  and  .simple.    He 
had  lived  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
with  the  Puritan  party,  and  it 
does    not    appear    that    he    had 
very  strong  jjersonal  grudges  to 
repay  them.    They  certainly  did 
not  do  less  for  him — to   whom 
they   owed  nothing — than    did, 
later,    the    Royalists,  who  owed 
him  the  most  ferocious  and  vic- 
torious   literary    revanche    over 
their  enemies  that  any  party  ever  enjoj'ed.     But  the  Puritans 
were  more  vulnerable  to  the  higher  ridicvde  than  any  ]iarty  has 
V)een  in  England  until  quite  recently ;  and  in  Butler  that  Re- 
naissance tendency  to  irony,  which  we  have  noted  more  than 
once  already,  and  which  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  more  or  less 
good-natured   melancholy   in   Burton    and    Browne,    took    more 
negative  and  atrabilious  form.     Like  almost  all  humourists,  he 
was  a  strong  Tory — not,  it  would  seem,  from  any  reasoned  con- 
viction, still  less  from  any   sentimental  tradition — but  because 
the  humourist  must  needs  see  the  humour  of  it,  and  anything 
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new  is,  ol'  necessity,  more  rawly  liuiiKnirMiini'  ilian  anytluni; 
old.  Later,  Butler  wreaked  liis  iini  at  all  niaiidliu  j,'all  and 
his  mockery  of  the  world  on  the  Royal  .Society,  on  the  "  heroic  " 
plays,  on  divers  thiny-s,  with  a  good  d(\d  of  ini]iarlialit,y. 
Earlier  (till  far  into  middle  life  indeed,  \'nv  wjim  llic  tir.st, 
part   of  "  Hudibras  "   was    pul>lisli(>(l    lie    was   lifly-(inc),    lir   I'ad 


SAJIUEL     Jil  TLEI:. 
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vented  the  whole  of  it  on  his  I'lirilan  masters  and  asisociates, 
had  kept  these  victims  sinmiei'ing  for  years  in  the  concentrated 
and  eternising  juices  of  his  acrirl  ridicule.  Of  late  years  the 
poem  has  had  hard  measure — measure,  perhaps,  more  really 
discreditable  to  those  who  do  not  relish  it  than  to  itself.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Puritan  yoke  is  an  extinct  Satan  ';  there 
is  no  such  temptation  to  acclaim  this   sovereign   satire   on   it 
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as  ihere  wjls  when  tlie  neck  of  England  was  still  galli 
the  second  place,  it  is  noticeable  that  ])nro,  hard,  intellectual 
satire  and  irony  —  hiiinanised  neither  by  indii,''nation  on  the 
cue  side  nor  b}-  mere  playfulness  on  the  other — is  more  apt 
to  lose  its  hold  on  all  but  a  select  few  than  any  other  literary 
kind.  In  the  third,  it  may  lie  feared  that  the  ever-deeroasinsj 
standard  of  knowledge  (which  lia.s  sunk  as  the  standard  of 
what  is  called  ediicalion  has  risen)  has  made  "  Hudibras  "  more 
and  more  hard  to  be  understanded  of  the  people.  Not  merely 
is  it  full  of  direct  allusions  which  recpiire  pages  of  explanation 
to  the  modern  man,  but  the  whole  stuff  and  substance  of  it 
is  shot  and  warped  with  threads  of  the  older  social  culture- 
threads  which  are  now  mere  thrums  to  most  jDeople.  Yet  the 
book  is  a  very  great  book.  Its  wonderful  skill  of  doggerel 
verse  and  acrobatic  rhyme,  the  inexhaustible  abundance  of  its 
fantastic  imagery,  its  learning,  its  fancy,  its  pictorial  skill — 
great  as  they  all  are — yield,  perhaps,  to  the  fashion  in  which 
the  pei'sons,  things,  systems  ridiculed  are  made  to  render 
thera.selves  ridiculous  —  to  the  pitiless  mastery  v.'ith  which 
the  puppets  wurk  out  their  own  failure  and  contempt.  There 
are  many  more  lovely  books  of  English  literature  than 
"  Hudibras  " ;  there  are,  perhaps,  not  so  many  of  which  it  can 
be  said  that  they  are  intellectually  greater. 
Bunyan.  The  third  (or,  if  we  can  count  Marvell,  the  foiuth)  of  the 

great  writers  of  the  period  in  whom  the  Puritan  influence  is, 
in  action  or  reaction,  directly  perceptible,  John  Bunyan,  is 
almost  as  great  a  contrast  to  Butler  as  Butler  is  to  Milton, 
lie  had  no  lack  of  humour,  like  Milton,  though  what  he 
had  was  .somewhat  cramped  in  display  by  his  creed  and 
breeding ;  he  had  no  lack  of  kindliness  or  of  spirituality,  like 
Butler.  But,  differing  from  each  in  these  several  respects, 
he  differed  from  both  in  another  and  almost  equally  important 
one — that  he  was  a  man  of  almost  no  education.  Milton  in 
the  regular  school  and  university  curriculum  of  the  time, 
Butler  in  his  own  leisure  and  his  rather  unusual  access  to 
great  libraries,  had  built  themselv(^s  up  in  almost  everj'thing 
that  the  time  had  to  give  of  learning.  Bunyan,  a  man  of 
the  lowest  rank  and  of  almost  the  lowest  trade,  could  have 
attained,  and  did  actually  attain,  to  but  little  of  the  learning 
of  the  Gentiles.      But   the   English    Bible,   a   few    theological 
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books,  tlu'  haliil  of  preachiiiL;'.  niul  liis  dwii  inalililos  i^mius 
gave  him  siicli  a  style  as  cannot  l>c  paialloliHl  in  any  other 
hinguage.  Kven  in  Gorman  there  is  notliing  (|iiitr  like  it, 
while  in  the  sonthern  tmigucs  the  [lurely  vernamlar  writer 
is  to  seek  altogether.  There  3'on  are  literar}',  or  yon  are 
nothing.  Bunyan  is  not  in  the  very  least  degree  jitcrarv, 
and  yet  he  is  literatui'e. 

He  had  been  boi-n  in   1G2.S,  witliin   the  sliort   tcnn  df  years 


.lUll.V    BUNYAX,    IIV    TIIO.MAS    .SAlil.Kl:. 
(National  I'lutnut  Gall>:rfi.) 


which,  as  we  saw,  witnessed  the  birth  ot  all  the  greater  new  His  Prose. 
prose-men.  His  own  prose  was  neither  old  nor  new — .something 
like  it  (soon,  no  doubt,  to  vani.sh,  through  board  .schools) 
may  be  heard  among  the  poor  to-day,  and  something  not 
unlike  it  may  be  traced  for  generations  earlier.  In  the  very 
plain  styles  there  is  sometimes  a  danger  of  being  deceived  by 
an  appearance  of  plainness.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
Cobbett,  before  bearinnincf  to  write,  made  a  careful  and  long- 
continued  sttidy  of  the  manner  of   Swift:   and   we  know   that 
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iIk-  luiinncr  of  Swift  itself  was   tlic  result   o 

in  many  languages.     With  ISuuyan.  however,  (leeeiition  is  hardly 

possible. 


He 


can  have  had  no  models  save  those  named,  and 
save    for    the     Biblical    in- 

'        thienee,  direct  or  transmitted, 

iiis  style  nnist  be  purely  his 
own.  Its  intense  raeiness 
and  Havonr  nnist,  in  the 
same  way,  be  partly  (hie  to 
the  comparative  limitation 
(if  his  thought  and  to  its 
close  connection  with  per- 
sonal feeling.  Those  famous 
"  experiences  "  which  "  Grace 
Abounding"  has  made  known 
left  an  incffixceable  impression 
on  his  own  mind,  and  his 
almost  sole  care  was  to  re- 
produce that  impression  on 
the  minds  of  others.  The 
title  of  his  famous  master- 
piece simply  desci'ibes  what 
lie  himself  was  always 
thinking  of  ever  after  his 
conversion  —  in  his  early, 
little-known  years  of  quiet 
during  the  Commonwealth, 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  Bedford  prison,  in  his  later  freedom, 
or  comparative  freedom,  of  preaching  and  itinerancy.  "  The 
I'ilgi'im's  Progress  from  this  World  to  the  Next "  ab.sorbed  his 
thoughts,  and  when  he  was  not  directly  describing  it  in  immortal 
allegory,  he  was  dealing  with  incidents  and  episodes  thereof — 
contrasting  the  Pilgrim  with  those  who  refused  his  pilgrimage, 
smoothing  away  difficulties,  clearing  doubts,  administering  the 
counsels  of  a  homely  but  not  unsound  theology  to  troubled 
minds.  The  incomparable  narrative  power  which  has  secured 
him  a  lay  popularity  far  wider  than  any  other  writer  whose 
thought  was  sf)lely  set  on  things  divine  has  reached,  was  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  forms  of  allegorical  expression,  though 
Puritan  thought  had  made  this  natural  and  almost  unavoidable 
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to  him.  Tlit^  little  iiiasterpiec'i;  of  "  ^Ir.  Dadman  "  is  as  straitiflit- 
forward  as  Thackeray,  of  whom  in  parts  it  strongly  reminds  us, 
and  wlio,  from  iuteriuvl  evidence,  had  read  it.  Banyan's  rcaiisni 
is  so  intense  that,  as  has  often  been  noticed,  we  never  feel  the 
slightest  doulit  as  to  the  liNclimss  of  his  allegorical  personages- 
Even  those  simple  label-names,  to  which  the  eentur}'  was  so 
mncli  given,  and  which  disgust  modern  readers  even  in  the 
work  of  men  so  great  as  Jonson  at  one  end  of  it  and  ( 'ongreve 
at  the  other,  do  not  injure  them  in  the  least.  We  know  Hy- 
ends  as  well  as  if  his  name  had  been  Tompkins:  ]\Ir.  Worldly- 
Wiseman  is  as  real  as  if  his  doublc-barri-lli'd  name  were 
familiar  in  any  director}'. 

In   the  "  Holy   War,"    no  -      i 

doubt,  this  thorouo-h  veri- 
similitude  is  not  so  much 
felt  because  the  surround- 
ings and  machinery,  as 
well  as  the  personages  and 
general  aim,  are  abstract 
and  immaterial.  The  mi- 
conseious  fault  of  art  in 
this  —  for  it  Would  have 
been  just  as  eas}^  for 
Bunyan  to  create  interest 
and  verisimilitude  by 
painting  the  fortune  of  a 
single  citizen  in  Mansoiil 
as  in  Destruction  —  su})- 
plies  an  interesting  and 
not  discouraging  warning 
that  nature  must  be  as- 
sisted by  art  if  she  is  not 
to  go  wrong  sometimes. 
But  of  the  power  of 
nature  here  there  is  hd 
doubt.  It  has  been  held 
by  those  who  do  not  pro- 
fess the  apparentlv  indolent,  but  perhaps  really  wise,  creed  of 
literary  fatalism — who  cannot  hold  that  the  way  things  ha]ipen 
is  the  way   the}-  nnist   have  happened  —  that    if    Bunyan    had 
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written  ix  little  differently  and  lor  a  somewhat  larger  public,  ho 
would  have  founded  the  English  novel  half,  if  not  three  quarters, 
of  a  century  before  it  was  actually  founded.  It  has  been  thought 
by  others,  with  good  reason,  that  JJcfoe,  whose  religious  leanings 
and  Nonconformist  associations  must  have  early  acquainted 
liini  with  Hunyan's  work,  caimot  but  have  learnt  something 
from  iliis  marvellous  tinker.  But  all  these  are  guesses.  For 
us  and  for  our  object  the  important  things  are  to  observe  that 
Jkmyan    just   ;ifter   the    Restoration  —  the   dates   are:    "Grace 
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Abounding,"  KjGG:  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  1674  84;  "Mr. 
Badman,"  1G80;  "The  Holy  War,"  1682;  but  a  great  deal, 
if  not  most,  of  his  work  seems  to  have  been  written  in  j^ri^on 
between  IGGO  and  1672 — supplied  English  literature  with  two 
things  :  the  first,  a  masterly  vernacular  style  ;  the  second,  a 
fashion  of  making  fictitious  personages  live,  and  move,  and 
act,  and  speak  in  prose,  which  had  never  before  been  exhiljited 
save  in  poetry,  or  at  least  in  drama.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
quite  superfluous  to  add  a  third  point— that  the  attraction  of 
his  writing  must  have  had  no  small  influence  in  establishing 
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upon  the  English  people  thai  Imlcl  of  religions  writing,  not 
strictly  doctrinal  or  elevotion;il  in  t'orin,  which  has  been  main- 
tained almost,  if  not  cinite,  to  the  present  day.  and  in  reg.ird 
to  which  it  stands  alone  among  nations.  It  is  known,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  know,  that  the  long  delay  between  the 
writing  and  the  printing  of  the  book  arose  from  ilic  doulits 
of  Biniyan's  pious  frieutls  as  to  the  propriety  of  so  nii.M-d  a 
mode.  As  to  the  popularity  of  it,  whrn  the  Imok  h:id  once 
appeared,  even  they  can  have  felt  no  ddulits. 

The  contrast  which  has  been  already  iiotrd,  which  is  so  Drydeu. 
characteristic  of  this  time,  and  which  is  due  in  the  main  to 
the  presence  in  it  of  the  two  streams  of  stdisiding  but  still 
viyorous  Puritan  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  rising  tlood  of  common 
sense  and  semi-rationalist  thought,  meet  ns  more  strikingly 
than  before  in  passing  from  Bunyan  to  Dryden.  This  gn!at 
man,  the  verj^  representative  of  his  period,  and  [lerbaps  in 
that  period  more  absolutely  superior  to  all  competitors  in 
prose  and  verse  alike  than  any  mart  before  or  after  him,  has 
been  already  referred  to  more  than  once.  He  had  been  born 
nearly  thirty  years  before  the  Restoration,  had  enjoyed  the 
full  advantages  of  the  regular  English  education  at  West- 
minister and  at  Trinity  College,  Caiiibridge.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  good  family  in  tlie  raidvS  of  the  squirearchy  (though,  as 
was  connnon  at  that  time,  some  of  its  branches  did  not  dis- 
dain retail  trade),  and  be  was  Inmself  possessed  from  his  father 
of  a  small  estate  in  Northamptonshire,  the  (;hief  seat  at  that 
time  of  the  Drydens,  though  they  are  said  to  have  lieen  of 
Border  extraction.  As  a  boy,  he  had  contributed  to  a  collection 
of  funeral  poems  on  the  death  of  the  young  Lord  Hastings, 
the  composition  being  in  the  most  extravagant  style  of  Cowley 
or  Crashaw,  but  not  without  sparks  of  promise.  A  kinsman 
of  his  on  his  mother's  side  had  been  in  favour  on  the  Parlia- 
ment side,  and  Dryden,  as  we  have  seen,  had  as  a  second 
venture  written  in  a  far  higher  strain  tlian  before  an  episode 
on  the  Protector.  But  he  had  received  no  patronagi-  or 
countenance  from  the  party  in  pt)wer,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  his  own  sentiments  were  at  any  time  anti-Royalist. 
At  any  rate,  when  the  Restoration  took  place  he  had  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  declaring  himself  on  the  winning  side, 
and  it  was  not  till  much  later— in  the  excited   times  of  the 
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Popish  Plot,  the  Exchision  Struggle,  ivnd  the  heats  that  led 
to  the  Revolution— that  he  was  upbraided  with  apostasy.  We 
know  nothing  of  any  compositions  of  his  (save  the  two  already 
mentioned)  before  Charles  returned.  But  Pepys,  who  had 
known  him  at  Canibridge,  speaks  of  him  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  imply  that  he  was  thought  to  have  poetical  lean- 
ings, and  there  are  traditions  of  his  having  done  some  hack 
work— which   may   not    be   identical  with  anything  known  of 

his for  Hei-ringman,  a  ])opular  bookseller.     At  any  rate,  from 

the  date  of    the    Restoration    itself   his  star  mounted    rapidly, 
and  suffered  no  occultation  of  fame,   though  some  of  fortune 
during   the   forty   years   before   it   set.      "  Astrtea   Redux,"  his 
welcome  to  ('harles.  though  it  is  sometimes  harshly  spoken  of, 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  tine  poem,  and  the  "  Coronation "  of  next 
year  (1661)  a  still  finer.     In  1663  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,    eldest    daughter   of    the   Earl    of    Berkshire,    against 
whom,    though    she    happened   to   die    in    a    state  of    mental 
alienation,    we   know    nothing    positive,    the    allegations    as    to 
the   unhappincss  of   Di-yden's   u:iarried   life   being,   it   may   be 
said  with  absolute  security,  based  on  no  evidence  whatsoever. 
In  1G66  the  really  great  poem  of  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  on  the 
various   victories   of  that  year  over  the  Dutch,   together  with 
tlu'    Fire   of    London,   appeared,   and   very   .shortly   afterwards 
the  poet  took  to  regular  play-writing,  the  only  form  of  litera- 
ture  which    then  yielded    a    steady   income.     1670   saw    him 
installed  in   the   combined   offices  of  Poet  Laureate  and  His- 
toriographer Royal   (vacant   by  the  decease  at  different  times 
of   Davenant   and    Howell),  and   so,   in   a   way,   titular   leader 
both   of  Hnglish   prose   and    Engli.sh  verse.     The  titular  supe- 
riority corresponded  in   a   rather  unusual  degree  to  the  real ; 
but   in   order   to    set    this    forth    we    must    to    some    extent 
diverge  and  digress,  looking   backwards   rather  than    forwards. 
To  appreciate  the  cai'ly  verse  of  Dryden  (enough  has  been 
said  of  his  prose,  of  which  the  examples  during  this  period 
are  a  few  pn^faces,  while  his  plays  will  be  dealt  with  presently), 
it  is  all-important  to  consider  what  poets  were   writing,   and 
in  what  manner.     The  flame-like  lyric  of  the  preceding  period, 
which    had   shot    and    waved    with    such    lovely  colouring  and 
such  fantastic  form,  had  ipiite  died   down,   or   flickered    ouly 
in  the  songs  of  Rochester,  Sedley,  and  Dorset ;    Herrick  and 
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A'aug'han    were    i;TO\\in,i;-    old   silcnily    in    ilicir    I  )cvunsliirc   .■md   contem 
Welsh  retveats.     Milton  dwdi    alionciluT  .-ildiie,  and   was  in   nn  Witl^ 
Avay  of  the  time,  thoug'li  il    is  ndi   ilic  least    df  Drvdcn's  -^loi-ies 
that  he  was  a  fervent  advnii-er  of  "  Paradise   host,"     TIa'  popnlai- 
singers  of  th<'   day   (ptitting   asidr    Marxcll,    wlm    hail    i.d^rn    to 
politics,  and   t'owley,   who   was  mdy  less  out    nf  llic   wdfld   tliaii 


.Kjiix   iii;vi)i;x. 
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these  others)  were  W'allrr.  I  )iirtiaiii,  and  |)avcnant.  imai  well  waller 
stricken  in  years,  who  had  already  (in  tinns  and  inaiiners  wliic-h  Denham. 
lend  themselves  to  a  good  deal  of  niiinitc  critii-isni.  Ijiit  wliirli 
need  not  ocenp}'  us  here)  anticipated  ihe  "si-hnul  ni  gnud 
sense"  in  verse.  The  two  lonner  had  especially  liestowed 
efforts  on  the  heroic  couplet  which,  al'ter  tlie  indications  of 
still  earlier  poets,  such  as  Sandys,  they  had  tried  to  isolate,  to 
imbue  with  the  attractions  of  (epigram  and  antithesis,  and  to 
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riiniish  with  a  sort  of  baliUiccd  niolion  (•orrcspoiuliiig  in  im 
sinull  degree  to  liie  li.ilancc  of  the  ])ro.se  .sentence  airondy 
referred  to. 

Davoiiaiit,  a  man  of  Ifss  literary  accoinpllsliiiR'ut  than 
either,  \va.s  possessed  of  a  more  restless  and  more  original 
mind.  The  reputed  god.son  of  Shakespeare,  and  undoubtedly 
a  "  .servant "  (that  is  to  say,  gentleman  attendant)  of  Lord 
Brooke,  lie  had  in  his  early  days  written  some  verses  with 
the  true  Elizabethan  fire  in  them,  and  divers  tragedies,  exhibit- 
ing the  .singular  fornde.ssness  which,  in  tlic  case  of  all  but  a  very 
few  veterans,  came  upon  the  drama-  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
He  had  also  set  himself  to  the  comjMJsition  of  "  Gondibert," 
a  large  epic  poem  in  (piatrains  which  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  admiration.  Kiidowed  by  nature  with  the  versatility  which 
some — but  by  no  means  all — men  of  letters  display,  he  had 
under  the  Protectorate  itself  succeeded  in  devising  and  getting 
licensed  a  kind  of  ojiera  which  evaded,  or  at  any  rate  was 
exempted  from,  the  general  prohibition  of  stage  pla3-s. 

Willi  ;dl  these  three  men  Dryden  nmst  have  been  ac- 
([uainted,  and  with  Davenant  he  was  especiall)-  intimate. 
His  earliest  poems  bear  the  mark  of  tlie  inHuence  of  all. 
'I"he  "  Heroic  Stanzas "'  that  first  annoiniced,  and  the  "  Annus 
Mirabilis,"  which  definitely  settled,  his  poetical  position  are 
b(jth  in  the  (piatrain  of  "  (Tondibert,"  while  elsewhere  the 
couplets  are  something  liki'  those  of  Waller  Few  competent 
critics,  however,  could  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  indications 
that  JJrydc^i  would  go  far  beyond  both  his  masters,  and 
would  still  farther  excel  the  .sententious  though  scholarly 
monotony  of  Denham.  Indeed,  the  very  stiffness,  the  very 
harshness,  of  sonu^  of  this  verse  of  his  first  stage,  .should 
have  been  the  most  encouraging  omen.  Verse,  like  wine, 
announces  a  weak  vintage  and  an  early  decay  by  too  much 
finish  in  youth.  And,  besides  this  negative  test  (for  rough 
verse,  like  rough  wine,  by  no  means  always  mellows  to  per- 
fection), there  were  certain  positive  qualities  and  secrets 
discoverable  in  him.  Even  in  "  Astra3a  Redux "  and  the 
"  Coronation "  attempts  were  visilile  at  the  verse  paragraph 
in  couplet  not  entirely  dissimilar  from  that  which  Milton 
had  not  even  yet  perfected,  though  he  was  soon  to  perfect, 
in  blank.     The  poet  makes  cunning  pivots  and  s|)ring-boai'ds 
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out.  of  i(li'niii-al  wurds,  cm  wliicli.  wiiliniii  aiiv  (lisyustiiiL;'  re- 
petition, the  verse  circles,  froni  wlieiiee  it  leaps,  and  on  wliii  h 
the  reader's  eye  and  ear  travel  easily  and  pleasantly  to  tlie  dosf. 
The  individual  line  often  attempts,  and  sonictiiues  yuins,  that 
magnificent  thunder  and  mil  which,  to  one  who  has  unoe 
discerned  it,  is  the  very  hall-mark  dl'  the  J)ry(lenian  decas\llable. 
With  such  facilities  he  nnisl  have  made  his  way  at  any  time — 
liiiw  nuich  more  at  thai  time,  wIku  ihc  cnniemporaiA'  models 
viv  have  mentioned  were  i-apiilly  i-eiimved  l'\'  dealli  (excejit 
Waller,  who  lived  longer,  hut  iirmluced  imthiuL;!.  uhcu  Miltnu 
was  otit  of  tiiuch  with  tlie  aiidiem-e,  and  when  iliere  u.is  no 
one  else  I 

It  has  been  cusi  I  unary  til  lament  that,  want  of  mduey,  desiri'  pryden's 
of  popularity,  the  i-(.inunaiiils  of  the  gicai.  and  oilier  tlnn,us  i^rania^. 
turned  Dryden,  for  fourteen  ycais  al'ler  the  apjiearanee  of 
"Annus  Mirabilis,"  into  the  channel  of  drama,  loi-  which  (as  far 
as  such  a  thing  can  be  said  of  a  man  who  could  master  .-dmost 
every  literary  kind)  hi'  had  <eitaiuly  no  very  special  aptitude. 
Intrinsically,  no  doubt — though  iheri'  are  splendid  things  in 
them,  and  though,  as  wholes,  Bun  Selj((stian,  AIL  fur  Lore, 
Aiirengzflhe  and  even  the  Conquesf  of  Grcouida.  are  exceedingly 
tine — the  great  mass  of  Pryden's  dramas  :ire  hardly  readable 
except  by  students,  and  are  not  extremely  delightful  reading,  for 
the  most  part,  even  to  them.  No  doubt  one  would  much  rather 
that  he  had  not  written  some  of  them  at  all.  They  fall,  s])eaking 
roughly,  into  three  classes.  The  comedies  are  the  least  charac-  comedies, 
teristic,  being  on  the  models  of  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  changed 
a  little  to  suit  the  caprices  of  fashion  by  an  admixture  of  French 
and  Spanish  farce  and  intrigue.  Dryden  has,  indeed,  inserted 
in  them,  on  the  model  of  Fletcher  rather  than  .lonsou  (indeed, 
he  might  without  much  er)or  he  called  a  follower  of  Fletcher 
only),  some  very  pleasant  and  hitherto  rather  imdervalned 
flirtations  between  pairs  of  lovers.  From  these  he  has  generally, 
though  not  always,  had  the  tact  to  exclude  the  coarseness  which 
too  often  disfigures  these  comedies,  and  they  are  re.illy  good. 
But  his  forte  did  not  lie  here. 

The  tragedies  are  far  more  remarkable.  lie  slijijicd  .ilmost 
at  once  into,  and  for  many  years  jiersevered  in,  the  famous 
"heroic"  tragedy,  from  which,  in  KiTS,  he  returned  to  blank 
ver.se,    in    the    splendid    though    daring   variation    <in    Antmiy 
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(»,/(/  Clei>i«ilr<(  CiilliMl  All  for  Lovp;  wliiif  in  it  lie  laUT  produced 
what  is  <;eiieriilly  thought  his  dnunatic  iiiasterpiece — tin-  line 
play  of  Din}  MiiixiiiiiK  Jiul  as  a  blank-versc  dramatist  JJr\(lou 
has  the  (irawbacU  of  coming  into  r-ompotition  with  Iiis  betters. 
WC  a(hiiire  his  work,  but  wc  do  \\<'\  love  it:  we  are  always 
thinking  of  another  music,  of  a  liiglicr  strain,  as  we  read 
him.  No  one  has  .since  wriitrn  in  Kngiisli  a  tragedy  that 
will  bear  comparison  willi  AH  fur  Luri-  and  Dnu  Sebastian. 
But  when  we  tnrn  from  JJuii  Sehasllnii  and  ^1//  fcr  Lore 
to  Humid  and  Ofhellu.  the  result  is  reversed. 
Tragedies.  In    the    "  lieroic "    drama,    on    tlic    other   hand,    Dryden    is 

king,  though  the  sceptre  bo  too  suggestive  of  pasteboard  and 
the  crown  patched  with,  if  not  wholly  composed  of,  tinsel. 
All  ages  have  their  literary  follies,  and  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  some  of  ours  to-daj-  will  sccin  to  the  twenty-first  century 
just  as  foolisli  as  this  seems  to  us.  But  it  certainly  was  a 
very  odd  product.  In  the  first  ])]acc,  it  was  the  merest  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches.  Nobody  has  Ijoen  able  to  affiliate  it,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  competent  critical  court,  on  a  single  parent. 
There  is  sometliing  in  it  of  the  French  classical  tragedy  and 
more  of  the  French  lic^roic  romance,  soiiiething  of  opera, 
something  of  the  old  Kuglish  horror- tragedy,  and  some  touches 
even  (it  is  hanl  to  avoid  thinking)  of  the  Italian  mock-heroic 
style.  One  wonders  how  a  very  shrewd  age  could  possibly 
tolerate  its  extravagance,  till  one  remembers  the  unfairly 
forgotten  fact  tliat,  by  the  mouths  of  liutler  and  Bnckiugham, 
the  age  did  show  its  sense  of  the  actual  value  of  the  thing  about 
as  shrewdly  and  sensibly  as  anj^  one  could  desire.  Put  as 
briefl\'  as  possible,  its  theme  was  the  common  romantic  stuff 
of  love,  .•imiiition,  misfortune,  and  so  forth,  told  dramatically 
through  the  medium  of  rhymed  couplets.  The  most  extravagant 
language  and  situation  were  not  merely  permitted  to,  but 
demanded  from,  the  poet :  and  Almanzor  driving  armies  before 
him,  first  on  one  sid(^  and  then  on  tin?  other,  in  the  Conquest 
of  (Ji-diiuda,  Maximin  sitting  on  his  tVdlen  foe,  and  alternately 
blaspheming  the  gods  and  stidibing  th(>  cu.shion  on  which  he  was 
seated,  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  pulilic  as  triumphs  of  intellect, 
passion,  and  poetry.  Nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  poetry — 
and  that  very  high  ])oetry  of  a  kind— by  any  means  absent 
from  the   stuff,  especiallx    in  the  iilays   of  Dryden    and  of  his 
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frien.d  and  coadjutor,  Lee.  lim  even  it'  the  lacl<  uf  vcrisiiuilitiulc 
in  rhymed  spreehes  could  ever  fail  to  slriivc  an  l-lni^iisli  ear 
not  deat'enrd  by  t'asliion,  ihc  sianip  of  verse  licsl  liilrd  tor 
declamation  was  so  eonniHinplace,  the  situaiions  whicdi  suited 
it  were  so  fulsouie,  the  iuipossiliilitv  ot'  u'ivint;'  the  liner  strokes 
of  draniatio  emotion  in  all  iliis  ludiliuii  and  linrK -Imi-K  so  latal, 
that  it  could  not  have  lasted  long.  JJryden,  who  has  yiven 
the  most  robustious  cxam))le  of  it  in  the  plays  just  named,  gave 
the  most  finished  and  drauiatic,  years  later  in  A  n reiif/zebe, 
and  then  drop]K'(l  it.  Nor  were  any  hands  less  daemonically 
eraftsmanlike  tlian  his  likely  to  support  what  he  had  let  go. 

Yet  for  all  this  appai-oit  loss  n|'  time,  waste  ot'  power, 
concession  to  the  iiopabn-'is  aani,  and  so  forth,  there  were  com- 
pensations. Dryden  was  not  one  of  those  nuni  wlio  are  soon 
worn  out,  or  who  are  likely  to  feel,  when  they  conn'  lo  iheii-  true 
vocation,  the  expense  of  their  wasted  efforts.  On  the  contrary, 
beginning  rather  late  than  early,  la;  (hd  ever  beiier  and  better 
work  as  he  went  on,  finishing  with  his  very  best  at  almost  the 
full  threescore  and  tendon  the  very  eve  of  his  ilealh.  And 
while  he  lost  no  freshness,  he  gained  intinile  practice,  lie  had 
exercised  himself,  during  these  fourteen  years  of  play-writing,  in 
every  kind  of  application  of  the  lieroic  couplet— in  blaidc  verse, 
in  lyric  (for  the  songs  scattered  through  his  plays  are  numerous, 
are  often  happy,  are  sometimes  excjnisite) — and  in  prose  (for  he 
more  and  more  copied  the  French  ])lan  of  examens,  or  prose 
discussioiis  and  criticisms  of  his  own  ])ieces).  At  the  end 
he  was  a  perfect  master  of  every  literary  weapon  and  tool 
of  which  his  time  com]irehend(^d  the  use.  .\nd  then  liis 
chance  came,  and  he  took  it. 

The  occasions  of  the  wondi'rfnl  series  of  argumentative  Dryaen's 
]ioems — which  extends  from  "Absalom  and  Achitophcl  "  to  "  The  s^*'"'- 
Hind  and  the  Panther,"  including  the  masterl}'  reflection  of 
"Tlie  ^ledal;'  the  inimitable  personal  lampoon  (a  lami)oon  in 
t'.xci'lsis,  and  raised  to  the  full  dignity  of  poetr}')  of  "  Mac- 
Hecknoe,"  and  the  unique  religious,  or  rather  rationalist,  musing 
of  "  Religio  Laici" — nuist  lie  sought  in  th<'  ])olitical  sections 
of  this  book.  It  is  said  that  the  king  had  something  to  do 
with  the  suggestion  of  some  of  them.  He  was  (piitc  clever 
enough  to  have  done  so;  and  Dryden  was  tmdoubtcdly  a 
man    wdio   worked    better   froni    a   suggestion,   a   model,   or  a 
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stiirtin,ir-p"''^t  <^f  ^"'"*^  '^'"'^-  ^^"*'  ^®  ^^'■'^  ^^  '^  ™'^-'''  *^^^  poetical 
merit  of  tlic  whole  set  is  marvellous.  Satire,  polemics,  disserta- 
tion are  very  doubtlVil  subjects  for  poetry,  but  they  are  all  made 
iioetical  here.  The  model  of  the  couplet  adopted  was  almost 
\vl\oll\-  new :  the  treatment  was  as  ditferent  from  Hutler  on 
the  oiic  liand  as  iVom  .Marvel)  on  the  other.  Whether,  as  in 
both  parts  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel  "  and  in  "  The  Medal," 
the  strokes  fall  with  sle;lge-hannner  force  on  the  j^ersons  and 
principles  of  llie  kinn's  opponents;  whether,  as  in  "  Mac- 
riecknoe,"  they  dance  round  the  victim  with  the  Hash  and  flicker 

of  a  rapier ;  whether,  as  in 
the  two  theological  poems, 
the  most  intricate  arguments 
flow  in  liquid  verse  from  the 
poet's  lips — the  under-sense 
of  command,  of  mastery,  both 
of  subject  and  medium,  is 
always  present.  All  sense  of 
effort,  much  more  all  sense  of 
failing  effort,  has  long  sinee 
disappeared.  The  poet  does 
what  he  pleases  Avith  lan- 
guage, with  persons,  antl  with 
facts. 

If  this  were  a  history-  of 
literature,  instead  of  a  social 
history  with  glances  in  the 
literary  direction,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  dismiss  the  real 
dramatists  of  the  Restoration  (for,  with  one  exception,  those 
who  have  generally  borne  that  name  wrote  long  afterwards) 
with  nothing  more  tiian  a  paragraph  of  mention.  As  it  is, 
no  more  can  possibly  fall  to  their  lot.  The  serious  contem- 
poraries of  Drydeu's  first  dramatic  period  were  very  numerous, 
but  few  deserve  notice  here.  The  most  industrious,  the 
least  gifted,  and  ])erha]3S  on  the  whole  the  most  successful 
was  Crowne — "starch  -iolmny  Crowne" — Avhom  it  suited  the 
malignity  of  Rochester,  and  the  bad  taste  of  the  time,  to 
run  against  Dryden  himself.  The  two  most  gifted  were  Lee 
and  Otway,  men  of  15ohcmian  temperaments  and  erratic  lives. 
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Both  had  a  fair  start  (they  ro])resentocl  the  two  TTnivcrsities, 
and  Otway  was  a  Christ  Church,  as  Leo  was  a  Trinity  nian\ 
and  both  had  genius:  hut  Otway  dii'd  siarxiuo-,  Leo  mad. 
and  both  young.  Lee,  besides  collaborating  with  Drvdcn  in 
(Edipus,  wrote  many  plays  of  his  own.  I  he  chief  ol'  wiiich  arc; 
Alexander  and  S<iji/ioiiisli,i,  cxhiiiiling  the  extremily  nf  licniic, 
rant,  dashed  and  sublimed  sometimi's  by  real  poetr\-.  Oiwav 
following  J)rvden's  relapse 
into  blank  verse,  pnxli iced  in 
The  Orphan  a  fair,  and  in 
Venice  Preserved  a  famous, 
example  of  what  may  be 
called  our  middle  tragedy. 
Elkanah  Settle,  a  foiu'th 
writer  ot  tragedy,  has  bei'U 
e  m  h  a  1  m  e  d  f  o i-  e  v or  b y 
Dryden,  whom  he  had  pro^ 
yoked,  and  whu  put  the  last 
touch  to  the  Olympian  un- 
answerableness  of  his  satire 
by  acknowledging  a  "  blun- 
dering kind  of  melody"  in 
the  poor  man. 

All  these  wrote  comedies, 
as  some  of  those  about  to  be 
mentioned  wrote  tragedies : 
but  the  comic  power  of  the 
time,  Avhich  was  yery  con- 
siderable, lay  elsewhere. 
Wilson,  a  siu-yiyal  of  the 
stage  before  the  Hood  of 
the  Rebellion,  produced  soon 
after  the  Restoration  one  or  two  pieces  in  which  tlu^  Jonsonian 
style  was  refreshed  by  a  distinct  talent  and  somi>  modern 
touches.  Shadwell,  another  Jonsonian,  who.  like  Settle,  bad  the 
misfortune — or,  rather,  the  misbehayioiir — to  come  within  the 
range  of  Dr^'den's  inunortalising  .satire,  displayed  in  the  hiimonr- 
comedv  an  undoubted  power  of  obseryation  and  no  small 
ability.  Epson  Wells,  Burn  f't"',  The  Vn-tiii>-:(i.  The  Sallen 
Lovers,  are  very  t;ir  indeed    from   rubbish.     Aphra  JJolin,  one 
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Apbra        ,|j-  ^\^^^  Io>'on(liirv  tiijiiros  of  Eii'-lisli  literature,  of  whom  everybody 
Bebu.  n  .       .->  ■■'  .'  ^ 

liiis  lieanl,  aii<l  of  wlioin  few.  save  students,  know  iniich,  wrote, 
bcisides  prose  tales  of  a  merit,  not  roiiicm]itilile,  and  in  a  style 
rather  antieipatiiig  the  narrative  episodi's  of  the  threat  Queen 
Anne  essayists,  many  plays — hustling-,  lively,  and  not  nuich 
more  indeeeni  than  ilieir  iellows,  though  a  couplet  of  Pope's  has 
labelled  them  as  being  so.  All  these,  however,  arc  far  behind 
Elheri'ge  and  Wyeherley  in  the  true  vih  comicu.  Both  of  these 
were  men  of  some  family  and  some  fortune,  Etherege  escaping 
altogether,  though  Wyeherley  did  not,  the  perpetual  want 
of  pence  which,  for  some  reason,  though  drama  has  never 
been  the  worst  paid  of  literary  kinds,  seems  to  vex  the  dramatist 
more  than  any  other  public  man.  Wyeherley,  in  Tlie  Country 
II '(/e  anil  The  Plain  Dealer;  Etherege,  in  <S'i/'  Fopllng  Flutter 
and  Love  in  a  'Tub,  introduced  the  sparkling  dialogue  and 
the  shameless  flaunting  attitude  of  mere  Hedonism,  which  have 
given  a  colour  to  Restoration  comedy.  Dates  of  production, 
and  probal)ly  truth,  assign  the  priority  to  Etherege  ;  tradition, 
based  on  his  o\vn  uncertain  assertion,  to  Wyeherley.  The 
characteristics  of  the  curious  and  not  altogether  respectable  style 
which  must  be  fathered  on  one  or  the  other  will  be  more 
fully  noticed   in   the  next   chapter. 


piioTHERo '''^ '"^"  ''^"  ^^'^^  *'^"^'  "-^sC'^f^os  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Agricui-  "'"'  I'rospects  of  agricultural  improvement  had  steadily 
ture.  brightened.      Numerous    Avriters    were    studying   the   art   and 

practi<;e  of  farming.  New  materials  foi-  agricultural  wealth 
were  within  reach ;  turnips  were  already  grown  in  English 
gardens,  and  Avere  recommended  ior  field  cidtivation ;  the  use 
of  clover  had  been  recognised  and  urged  upon  farmers.  The 
increase  of  enclosures  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
of  new  crops  and  new  methods.  Schemes  Avere  on  foot  to 
reclahu  the  fens;  praclical  advice  had  been  given  for  the 
clearing  of  forest  land  and  the  cultivation  of  Avastes.  Drainage 
had  been  discussed  with  a  sense  and  sagacity  Avhich  Avere  not 
to  be  rivalled  till  the  present  century.  Increased  attention 
Avas  paid  to  manuring ;  the  merits  of  Peruvian  guano  Avere 
explamed  by  G.  de  la  Yega,  at  Lisbon,  in  1602 ;  liming  and 
marhng,   practices   which  had   died   out   since   the   fourteenth 
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eeuliirv,    were    revived     An     Act     of    I'arliaiiieiit.    was    nnssi'd   Progress, 

■  1  ,  ,  1      ■■  T  1  1        1  1600  1S40. 

":i,o-;iynst  plowynge  hy  the  i;nli\  and  "ilie  barharoiis  cnstoni 
of  pulling  off  the  wool  yearly  Imni  liviiiL;-  sheep  "  was  declaivil 
illegal.  Attention  was  paid  (n  ilic  iiiiproveinent  ol' agricultural 
iniplenieuts.  Patents  were  taken  out  lor  draining  niaciiines 
(Burrell,  lu28) ;  for  new  nianin'es  (l(i:{:).  K;:}(),  l(i4-(»);  fi)r 
improved  courses  of  linsliandry  (Cliiver,  l(i;}7)  :  for  ])loiighs 
(Hamilton,  162.S:  Brouiicker,  1()27 ;  i'erliam,  l(i:)4):  for  im- 
plements for  mechanical  .sowing  (Ramsey,  16;i4,  and  I'Litr, 
1639).  On  all  sides  new  energies  seemed  to  be  infused  into 
English  farming. 

The  promise  of  improvement  was  destroyed  li\-  the  outbreak  Effector 
of  the  Civil  War.  Excepting  those  who  were  immediatelv 
engaged  in  the  struggle,  men  seemed  to  follow  their  ordiuar\ 
business  and  their  accustomed  pursuits.  The  stnrv  ihat  a  crowd 
of  country  gentlemen  followed  their  hounds  a<-ross  Marsion 
Moor  when  the  two  armies  were  drawn  u\>  in  hostile  arrav 
may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  typical  of  the  times.  It  was  the 
want  of  incentive  to  iinprovenient  and  the  prevailing  seii.sc 
of  insecurity,  rather  than  the  actual  absorption  of  the  pojiidation 
in  the  war,  that  caused  the  promi.se  of  agricultural  improvement 
to  perish  in  the  bud.  The  period  was  one  of  extreme  distress. 
Hartlib  states  that  but  for  foreign  supplies  tin;  jjcople  would 
have  starved.  The  poor  farmers,  says  ISlitii  in  Iti.j],  "lived 
worse  than  in  Bridewell."  The  area  under  corn  cultiv.-ition 
diminished,  and,  tliouyh  early  statistics  are  sfenerallv  nntrusl- 
worthy,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Hartlib  estimated  that  in 
1G48  not  iiKn'e  than  four  million  acres  in  England  and  \\'ales 
were  under  tillage.  Inclement  seasons  added  lo  the  general 
distress.  In  1()4.S  and  l(i4!)  the  .sumnu'rs  were  extremely  wet, 
and,  as  Aubrey  says,  "  deare  years  of  corne."  Wheat  I'osc 
rapidl_y,  till  in  Iti48  it  stood  at  cS.ls.  the  quarter,  and,  while 
the  average  price  from  1(J47  to  1700  was  only  49.s.  lOd.,  the 
average  taken  from  1647  U)  Kiol  was  77s.  7d.  ileef  and 
mutton  also  rose  S^d.  per  poiuid.  Ai  the  same  time  the 
purchasing  power  of  wages  advanced  liiile  oi-  iiothinu'  upon 
the  '.]([.  a  day  of  1444. 

In  more  settled  times  the  prospects  of  I'armers  again 
brightened.  Cromwell  was  an  enlightened  supporter  of  agri- 
culture.    The  introduction  of  turnips  into  the  field  cultivation  of 
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Himtiii,t,Hloiishirc  was  in  the  eiLrhteenUi  century  still  attributed 
111  iiiui.  To  him  iilith  dedicated  his  work  on  drainage,  "The 
Knirlisii  Improver  Improved."  To  his  patronage  Samuel  Hartlib, 
wliosc  '■  liOgacio "  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  early  books 
on  farming,  owed  the  means  of  collecting  his  information.  This 
latter  work,  though  often  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Hartlib,  is 
really  only  edited  by  him.  It  is  in  effect  an  answer  given  by 
several  persons  to  the  question,  "  What  are  the  actual  defects 
and  omissions,  as  also  the  possible  improvements,  in  English 
agriculture  :' "  Some  of  the  recommendations  are  sufficiently 
ridiculous.  Here,  for  example,  is  his  remedy  for  flukes  in 
sheep  :  "  Take  serpents  or  (which  is  best)  vipers;  cut  their  heads 
and  tayles  orf,  and  dry  the  rest  to  powder ;  mingle  this  powder 
with  salt,  and  give  a  few  grains  of  it  so  mingled  to  sheep."  But 
for  his  advocacy  of  manures,  of  turnips,  and  of  clover  he  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  farmers.  His  list  of  manures 
uicludes  twenty-one  natural  substances:  but  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  for  none  of  them  is  he  indebted  to  chemistry,  and  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  restore  to  the  soil  the  special  properties 
ill  which  it  is  impoverished  by  particular  crop.s.  He  urges  the 
adoption  of  roots,  and  the  folding  of  sheep  "  after  the  Flaunders 
manner,"  as  a  means  of  enriching  and  consolidating  sandy 
commons.  But,  though  the  foot  of  the  sheep  thus  emploj'ed 
'■turns  sand  into  gold,"  the  recommendation  passed  almost 
unheeded.  He  also  advocates  the  use  of  clover  and  "Holy  Hay, 
or  Saintfoine,"  and  informs  his  readers  where  they  can  be 
procured;  "such  as  are  desirous  to  buy  any  ot  the  thi-ee-leaved 
gi-ass,  or  lucern,  spurry,  clover-grass,  and  sinke-foile,  what 
quantity  they  please,  may  have  them  at  Thomas  Brown's  shop  at 
the  Red  Lion  in  Soper  Lane." 

BuL  practical  progress  was  once  more  suspended  b}-  the 
Charles  II.  political  uncertainties  and  social  changes  of  the  last  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Agriculture  languished,  if  it  did  not 
actually  decline.  It  is  a  signiticant  fact  that  between  lli-iO 
and  1070  not  more  than  six  patents  were  taken  out  for 
agricultural  improvements.  Country  gentlemen  ceased  to 
interest  themselves  in  farming  pursuits.  "  Our  gentry,"  notes 
Pepys,  "  are  grown  ignorant  in  everything  of  gootl  husbandry." 
Without  their  initiative,  i^rogrcss  was  almost  impos.sible.  The 
fanners    of  the    day    had    not    the    security    of    tenure,    the 
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enterprise,  capital  education,  or  intellig'ence  to  conduct  or 
adopt  experiments.     Tt  was  a  proverbial  saying  in  IJerkshirc : — 

"  Ho  tli;it   havocs  may  sit  ; 
Hi'  tliat    imin-ovcs  jmist    flit." 

The  same  experience  was  cmhodied  in  the  popular  saving 
prevalent  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Donaldson,  in  his 
"  Husbandry  Anatomised  '"  (l(i07) — ilic  first  Scottish  treatise 
on    agri(Mdtnre — says.    "' If   a    tenant     ini])roves    liis    land,    the 

TbaChart  it  the  P/c'cr  cL-- 

fcriftionvf  ont entire Lnrdlhtn, 
or  M jnnor  boufe ,  anib.ti  pro- 
T>er  Demjtns  .  or  tt  may  frrTJS 
for  aconfiderable  Farm  of  too, 
200,  or  300  Aaes. 

A  ihc  Mannot  hwifc,  01  dwelling  booTe. 
«  tiKCitcHn  Girdcn. 
C  ibtOtthyiid 
J  the  Ciidcn  loichoycc  (ruici  orSdvi- 

t  the  Cjtdcn  lor  PhyCcall  pLuici .  w 

whiiyoowiU. 
Ff  the  Dill  ^ndlindiy. 
CC  ih(  bhtcp  cQir^. 
UH  iht<«ogieJirtlof  thchomeClofo 

(amilkibcCctmui,  altopuiiUddle  ^ 

N»e  in-  -^ 

T I  the  Bike  houft  and  brtw  boufc  ^ 

K'  ihefbndingrxkifot  OitQ  ,  6U-  and  ^ 

ihf  gtat  Coin  Bim. 
LL  <^ihct  Bjini,  Subln.CcmotOi- 

houlci,  S«m«  l>ycs 
MM  ihc  liiilc  houfe  Tot  lU  foio  ot 

t/  N  McrfcdandingRKkt. 

00  Cooc>  bemo. 

_2_^  liiilt  CloFcj  l«»  Hooui  Hoffc  .  * 

UK   Lu'deCWoforliUpurpofa 

J  [wolicitcPjIluffstoth.  SJiorp. 
7  iwo   Clolrt    loi   Piftiue  tot  Ewes, 
y.jmht  ntit'eiWcr  Sht<p. 

,T  IWO  hnk  PJJhno  foi  1  tJi  Beef  01  two . 
[F  rwoliitUPiftuicsfoi  tnfefltd  Ciolc. 
£  |wo  littU  P«ftnto  far  youi  own  ,  ot 

your  (rMTidi  Sidilc-hstTc  ,  t}cu  u  for 

pftlcm  fn*iee. 

o«oli[ilcPiilufatt)tuTt-(iogC^ni. 

PLAN   roll  l.vvim;   out  a  paum. 

(llnrflih,   "  Di.-^rnursc  for  Setthig  out  of  land,"  10j3.) 

Landlord  obligith  him  either  to  augment  his  liml,  itr  rcMuove, 
insomuch  that  its  become  a  Proverb  (and  I  think  none  more 
true),  Boneh  ami  Sit,  T^n/trorc  f/u<J  Flit."  It  was  not  til!  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  great  landlords  iu^^'au  to  lake  the 
lead  in  agricultin*al  improA'ements,  that  any  subslaiit  iai  ;md 
general  advance  was  seen. 

Here  and  there  rh;tnL;es  Aven?  made  lor  tin-  bcltei-.  Lni 
such  progress  was  purely  local,  and  rarely  survived  the 
individuals  l»y  whom  it  was  eti'ected.  Traditional  ])racliees 
were  jealonslv  guarded  as  agricultm'.-il  hcii-loonis.  E\-en  ocular 
proof  of  the  su]>eriority  of  new  systems  failed  to  drive  the 
John    Trot    creniuses    of   fanning-    from    the    beaten    track    in 
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whicli  tlicir  anceslors  had  plocldud.  L'ircuni.staucos  combined 
to  iriiilor  the  force  of  custom  tyramiical.  Ou  the  open-field 
tiiniis,  whore  the  rotation  of  crops  and  fallows  wert'  deter- 
mined l)V  the  connnon  rifj-lits  of  the  whole  vil]aL;e,  no 
individual  could  move  hand  or  foot  to  effect  impidvements. 
Tnless  a  large  body  of  ignorant,  prejudiced,  suspicious  co- 
proprietors  agreed  to  adopt  turnips  or  clover,  it  was  impossible 
to  introduce  them  into  cultivation.  The  enterprise  of  twenty 
farmers  might  be  ehccked  by  the  apathy  or  caution  of  one. 
Even  if  the  new  materials  for  agricultural  wealth  were 
successfully  adopted  by  some  enterprising  tenant  or  lainllnnl 
on  an  enclosed  farm,  it  was  unlikely  that  the  expernnent 
would  be  known  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Each 
village  was  solf-.sufHcing.  The  inhabitants  raised  enough  food 
for  themselves,  and  were  not  coneemed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ne.xt  parish.  Communication  was  difficult :  even  frequented 
roads  were  often  impassable,  except  fur  a  well-mounted 
horseman  or  a  coach  drawn  by  twelve  horses.  In  this 
extreme  isolalion  must  be  souglit  a  fruitfid  cause  for  the 
slow  diffusion  of  agricultural  improvements.  Another  cause 
lay  in  the  absence  of  any  incentive  to  raise  more  from  the 
soil  than  was  requisite  i'or  the  personal  wants  of  the  prodticer. 
There  were  but  few  markets.  From  no  vast  and  crowded 
haunts  of  labour  and  trade  rose  the  cry  of  artisans  for 
bread  and  meat.  As  soon  as  the  farmer  had  satisfied  the 
needs  of  himself  and  his  family,  his  object  was  achieved.  Till 
tiie  demand  had  been  created  b)-  the  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion which  resulted  from  the  development  of  manufacturing 
industries,  the  supjjly  was  regulated  by  the  domestic  wants 
of  the  ]iroducer  himself 

Another  cause  for  the  neglect  of  the  inqn-ovements  which 
were  being  forced  on  tlie  notice  of  fanners  lay  in  the 
character  of  agricidtural  writers.  In  practice  not  a  iaw  had 
tailed.  Like  ancient  alchemists,  they  starved  in  the  midst  of 
their  golden  dreams.  Tusser,  teaching  thrift,  never  throve. 
He  spread  hi.s  bread,  says  Fuller,  with  all  sorts  of  butter,  but 
none  was  ever  found  to  stick  thereon.  Gabriel  Plattes,  the 
corn-setter,  died  in  the  streets  for  want  of  bread.  Donaldson 
only  Ijecame  a  book  farmer  when  he  had  failed  in  practice. 
Arthur    Young   failed    twice    in    farm-management    before    he 
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began  lus  invaluable  tmirs.  Many  nt'ilu-  cavK'  wfilcvs.  in  taut, 
earned  lnr  iliemselves  re|uiiaiiiins  akin  in  thoso  ol' the  vendors 
of  quaik  medicines.  A  i-iinh'iii|il  which  was  nut  wholly 
unjustiHalile  was  partly  the  eausc  ul'  ihe  slow  a(kip(ion  of 
affneiillural  iniprovenients.  It  was  lon^- betb re  clover  en lersred  clover. 
"from  tiie  Holds  of  gentlemen  into  ciiminon  use."  In  1(i8(j 
clover  and  sainfoin  are  mentioned  by  I'lol  among  the  iniusnal 
grasses  (-ultivated  in  Uxfordshiro.  "  Farmers,"  says  Tull. 
writing  m  the  reign  of  (ieorge  II.,  "if  advised  to  sow  clover, 
would  rertaiiily  reply,  '"Gentlemen  might  sow  ii  if  they 
pleased,   luit    the\'   (the    larmcrs)   must    take   care    lo    pay    ihcir 


1;.VI:LY    -VliEICULTUR.VL    3IACl[I\i;ilY,    .Vl'TKU    DKSIGXS    BY    I'L.VTTES. 

(U'ofJithjr,   ^-Si/sffmu  A'jrit'iiltuyaf,*^  ll'tGO.) 


rent.'"  Equally  obstinate  was  the  resistance  to  turnips.  Turnips. 
Blith  (1052)  derides  their  use,  and  says  that  they  are  only 
eaten  by  SAvine  after  they  are  boiled.  His  opinion  was  shared 
by  his  brother  fanners.  It  was  of  little  use  thai  Worlidge  woriidge, 
("Systema  Agricnlturae,"  1G69)  urged  on  farmers  the  cultivation 
of  turnips ;  or  that  Gabriel  Reeve,  in  his  ".Directions"  (1670), 
noted  for  the  benefit  of  his  sons  the  liest  means  of  improving 
"  barren  and  heathy  land  "  ;  or  that  Houghton  ("  The  Improve- 
ment of  Husliandry  and  Trade,"  l(i81)  described  the  benefits 
which  ho  had  himself  witncs.sed  in  Esse.K  from  turnips  as  a 
winter  fnod  for  sheep.  Equally  fruitless  wore  the  ettbrts  <>f 
Tull.     "I  introduced  turnips  into  the  field,"  he  says,  ''in   i\ing 
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William's  reign;  but.  the  practice  did  n"t  travel  beyond  the 
hedge  of  my  estate  till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht. '  Potatoes 
wen>  also  recommended,  within  this  same  period,  for  field 
cultivation,  but  without  success.  John  Forster,  lu  Ins  "  Eng 
land's  Happiness  Increased"  (l(iC4).  urges  the  plantmg  of  ibe 
root,  and   Houghton  (1(J>SI)  supported   liiui   with  the  weight  of 

his  atithiinty.  ISiit  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  clover  anil  turnips 
did  not  become  general  in  Eng- 
land till  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  ceutur\-  and  that 
potatoes  owed  their  alinost  uni- 
versal introduction  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  among  the  agricultural 
writers  of  the  day  is  that  of 
Thomas  Tryon.  It  «"as  charac- 
teristic of  his  class  that  he  was 
a  "Jack  of  all  trades."  He  was 
a  vnlnuiiiiiius  writm'  on  an  im- 
mense variety  of  subjects — 
and  "  smoaking  tobacco,"  upon 
brewing  ale  and  beer,  upon  medical  topics,  dreams  and  visions, 
<iii  the  benetit  of  clean  beds,  on  the  generation  of  bugs,  on  the 
pain  in  the  teeth.  He  also  (-omposed  a  "  short  di.scoitrse  "  of 
a  Pythagorean  and  a  mj'stic.  His  agricultural  liook,  "  The 
t'ountrcyman's  ("ompanion "  (1618),  is  chiefly  remarkable  tor 
its  account  of  that  "  Mousterous,  Mortifying  Distemper,  the 
liot,"  and  for  the  remedies  which  he  suggests  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  sheep  from  the  disoi'dcr.  Thomas  Tryon  is  an  admir- 
able representative  of  the  class  of  agricultural  writers  who 
brought  the  book  fixrmer  into  disrepute.  But  already  true 
science  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer.  The  "  Terra " 
and  "  Sylva "  of  John  Evelyn  are  known  to  every  well-read 
agriculturist,  and  John  Ray's  "  Catalogus  Plantarum "  marks 
an  epocli  in  the  history  of  botanical  science. 

Th(jugh   no  general   progress   in   agricultural   skill    can    be 
recorded    in    the   years    1642-8.S,    the    period    was    one   of 
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pai-ation.  Ni>t  onlv  wci-e  sucli  uivois  of  improvement  in  signs  of 
tjiiiiiing  as  turnips  and  clovc^r  iiiailc  known  to  tixrmers,  but  \\\ 
two  respects  positive  advance  was  made.  In  tlie  reii,ni  i)t 
Charles  II.  the  liurilen  ol'  I'cudal  teiuu'es  was  removed,  and 
th(^  (hsappearance  of  the  wolf  and  I  lie  wild  boar  sliows  that, 
in  s])ite  of  the  revival  of  tlie  lorcsi,  rii^dits  of  the  Crown, 
wild  uncultivated  wastes  were  diminishinL;'  in  arra.  It  is, 
however,  a  conclusive  sign  that  farming  is  not  jirusjierous 
when  the  attention  of  the  legislature  is  called  lo  ilic  industry. 
Petitions  were  presented  against  the  demidation  of  eountiy 
districts  liv  the  migration  of  the  ])easanlry  to  the  centres  of 
connnerce  and  trade.  The  ])etitions  were  not  without  effect. 
At  the  connneneenient  of  the  nagn  an  aiicnijit  was  made 
to  raise  a  revenue  by  permitting  the  inijiort  and  export  of 
corn  subject  to  higher  duties.  This  attempt  was  soon 
abandoned  i'or  the  more  fimiliar  form  of  i-orn  law,  whiidi 
endeavours  to  encourage  tillage  by  raising  prices  to  an  artificial 
height.  In  1688  bounties  were  offered  for  the  expoi-t  of  corn, 
and  between  the  years  l(i!)7  and  17(17  upwai'ds  of  six  niillinn 
pounds  were  paid  in  the  form  of  bounty.  For  nearly  a 
century  England  was  made  by  the  Corn  Laws  a  com-exporting 
country. 

Sir    William    Davenant,    in   his   work   on   Trade,   \vhich   was  statu- 


published   in    1G88,  gives    .some  curious    statistics  on    ilu'   e 
dition   of  English  farming  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James 
II.     Many  of  the  early  statisticians   wrote  merely   from  guess 
work.       Davenant    i.s    an    honourable    exception,    and.    without 
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accoptiiig  the  absolute  aeeuracy  of  liis  figures,  we  may  treat 
thoiii  as  the  resiih  of  the  careful  investigations  of  a  competent 
observer.  He  estimates  the  total  acreage  of  England  and 
Wales  at  thirty-nine  million  acres,  and  the  total  area  under 
cultivation,  whether  as  araljle  Innd,  ])asturo,  or  meadow,  at 
twenty-one  million  acres.  He  calculates  the  arable  land  at 
nine  million  acres,  and  the  j^ermanent  pasture  and  meadow 
at  twelve  million  acres.  The  rent  of  the  former  averaged 
5s.  tid.  per  acre,  and  x\w  latter  S.s.  Gd.  jaer  acre.  In  this 
relative  extent  and  value  of  arable  land  and  pastin-e  is 
smmued  u])  a  century  of  agricultural  revolution.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  after  a  long  reaction  in  tavour  of  permanent 
pasture,  arable  and  pasture  land  in  this  country  arc  almost 
equally  divided.  It  iiuist,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Davenant's  arable  land  means  land  which  was  tilled  for  corn, 
beans,  and  vetches,  and  I  hat  no  other  green  crops  were 
generally  known  to  the  farmer.  Davenant  goes  on  to  cal- 
culate the  live  stock  which  the  land  carried.  There  were,  he 
estimateil.  four  and  a  half  million  cattle,  twelve  niillirjn  sheep, 
and  two  million  pigs.  He  also  calculates — and  the  result,  if  it 
is  accepted,  will  lie  somewhat  surprising  to  those  who  deplore 
the  modern  extinction  of  the  animal — that  there  were  24,000 
hares  and  leverets.  Finally,  Davenant  divides  the  population 
into  various  classes.  From  his  tables  it  appears  that  there 
were  -iO.OOO  "  Freehold(>rs  of  the  better  sort,"  whose  }early 
incomes  averaged  £91  ;  120,000  "  Freeholders  of  the  lesser  sort  " 
(£55  a  year)  r  150,000  farmers  (;£42  10s.);  304,000  labouring 
people  and  out-servaiits  (£15) ;  400,000  cottagers  and  paupers 
(.£6  lO.s.).  The  effect  of  the  calculation  is  that,  adding  the  larger 
landowners,  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country  were,  in  IGSS,  dependent  either  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  land. 


^•™WNS-  Diiu.NC  the  Civil  War  a  series  of  experiments  were  being 
WARNER,  carried  out  which  were  to  have  more  effect  on  the  future  of 
^and  I>ii.gl:^iid  than  was  imagined  l.y  men  of  the  time.  The  iron 
Mining.  tratle  was  ni  dithcullies  for  fuel :  two  loads  of  wood  went 
to  a  load  of  charcoal,  and  two  loads  of  charcoal  were  required 
to  make  a  ton  of  iron.     Hence  there  was  fear  that  the  needs 
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of  the  smelters  wcuild  U-.ul  to  tlic  (lisrnrcslinL;-  of  iMit^laiid.  The  iron 
Parliament  had  interfered  willi  tlic  wlioli'salc  deslnictiou  of 
wood;  consequently  the  irmi  trade  was  ikM  s.i  jirnsperons  as 
it  might  iiave  lircn.  In  .lames  T.'s  nMyii  i)iid  l>iidli\  liegan 
to  try  to  use  pit -coal  for  smelt  iny.  lie  set  iiji  a  I'lirnace  at 
Pensnet,  and  at  the  second  attempt  madc^  three  tons  of  iron. 
But  the  inventor's  career  was  chequered.  He  obtained  a 
patent,  and  among  other  things  turned  out  tlie  iri>n  of  \vhi<'h 
a  fowling-piece  was  made.  Put  his  works  were  "  ruinated,'' 
a.s  he  tells  us,  by  floods,  and  when  monopolies  were  abolished 


(Ei'eli/il,  ^■SifJva,"  1G70.) 

men  tried  to  infringe  his  patent.  He  set  up  a  larger  fm-nace, 
twenty-seven  feet  square,  at  Haseobrldge,  and  made  seven  tons 
of  iron  a  week.  From  here  he  was  again  ejected,  his  "new 
bellows  by  riotous  persons  cut  to  pieces,"  and  several  actions 
brought  against  him  which  resulted  in  his  lieing  im]n-isoned 
for  debt.  When  he  got  out  he  took  in  some  new  jiartners, 
and  they  swindled  him.  The  ('oinmonwcalth  put  a  new  eom- 
plexion  on  affairs,  for  Dudley  was  a  Hoyalist,  and  ('i-<iinweil 
gave  the  patent  to  Puck  and  other  rarliamentarians.  They 
set  up  furnaces  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  enqiloyed  Dudley  to 
build  them,  but  failed  to  extract  his  secret.  ISuck  abandoned 
the  attempt  in  1(3.56,  and  Cophy  tried  his  band.  He  failed 
183 
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too,  and  ill  KKiO  Dudley  bet^an  pctiLioiiiiig  tor  a  renewal  of  liis 
pateiil.  Dudley's  attonipt  was  not  very  prosperous,  but  he 
succeeded  on  a  small  scale.  He  made  three  sorts  of  iron — 
grey  iron,  which  he  sold  at  £4  per  ton,  motley  iron,  and  white 
h'on.  liar  iron  he  could  sell  at  £12  per  ton,  whereas  the 
price  bv  the  other  jiroeess  ran<;ed  from  £15  to  £18.  He 
dwells  on  the  advantages  ])ossessed  by  Staffordshire,  where 
coal  and  iron  lay  close  togethei-,  and  enumerates  the  iron  ores 
of  the  district  as  known  at  the  time,  the  ironstone  first 
measure,  the  black  row  graines,  the  dun  row  graines,  the 
white  row  graines,  the  rider  stone,  the  cloud  stone,  and  the 
Cannock  stone.  He  also  knew,  or  says  he  knew,  how  to 
correct  the  brittleness  of  his  iron  "  by  fining  or  setting  the 
tinory  less  traushaw  more  borrow,  which  are  terms  of  art," 
and  how  to  get  rid  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  bitumen,  and  antimony. 
Dudley's  art,  such  as  it  was,  seems  to  have  perished  with  him, 
for  little  progress  was  made  in  coal  smelting  till  well  on  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

During  this  period  the  Irish  ii-on  foundries  enjoyed  some 
prosperity,  although;  the  rebellion  was  fatal  to  many.  There 
were  iron  nunes  in  Ulster,  Tallow,  Desartland,  Fermanagh, 
Tyrone,  Queen's  County,  and  Koscommon.  At  Coote's  works, 
at  Momitrath,  two  ores — rock  mine  and  white  mine — were 
used  in  the  proportion  of  one  ton  to  two,  and  from  this 
one  ton  of  iron  could  be  made.  The  bar-iron  was  sent  down 
the  Nore  to  Koss  and  Waterford,  and  thence  exported  to 
London,  where  it  fetched  £16  and  £17  i^er  ton.  Coote  w^as 
supposed  to  make  a  profit  of  £6  per  ton.  He  employed 
2,500  men  in  his  three  works — a  large  number  were  needed 
to  cut  and  gather  the  wood  and  prepare  the  charcoal  for 
fuel.  The  machinery  in  use  was  very  simple ;  one  great 
difficulty  was  with  the  blast.  Double*  bellows  were  usually 
empk)ye(L  The  water  blast  was  not  much  used;  it  had  the 
disadvantage  of  pumping  very  dainp  air.  In  1681  Yarranton 
hitroduced  from  Bohemia  the  manufactiu-e  of  tin-plates,  and 
in  1G80  Chetwynd  of  Rugeley  made  rollers  for  gardens  as 
big  as  8  ewt.  These  were  hollow,  filled  uj)  with  wood,  but 
very  brittle.  S.iltpans  a  ton  in  weight  were  cast  at  Birming- 
ham. In  Charles  Il.'s  reign  Roberts  says  there  were  eight 
hundred   furnaces    at    work,    but    the    statement    was    far    in 
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exwss  of  llio    triiili;    lliev    were    widely   distrihiited    over    the 
eoimlry,  the  greater  number  being  in  Sussex. 
Coal.  Such   coal   as   reached   London   came   almost    entirely    fiom 

Newcastle,  as  land  carriage  was  so  expensive.  There  was 
coniphiint  that  the  in-ico  was  enhanced  by  tlie  Newcastle 
t'orporation,  which  i'orbadc  eoal-owners  dealing  directly  with 
the  .shipmasters,  and  made  all  cdllicrs  come  u]i  lo  Newcastle 
to  load.  Ralph  Gardiner,  who  allackcd  the  Corporation  for 
these  restrictions,  says  that  the  coalowners  had  to  sell  their 
coal   to   the   magistrates   of  Newcastle,    they    to    the    masters 
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The  Draw-  ol'  ships,  they  to  the  woodmongers  or  wharfingers,  and  they 
Hewcastie  '"  ^''^  consumer — a  roundabout  practice  "  as  bad  as  a  Welsh 
pedigree."  The  river  Tyne  was  dangerous  to  navigate,  and 
many  vessels  were  lost  in  coming  to  Newcastle,  when  they 
might  load  conveniently  at  Shields ;  there  was.  further,  a 
want  of  places  to  discharge  ballast.  Some  owners,  not  being 
able  to  .sell  their  coal,  allowed  their  pits  to  be  tired.  He 
further  accused  the  Corporation  of  unnecessary  violence  in 
the  exercise  of  their  privileges,  having  seized  one  Cliff,  a 
ship's  carpenter  of  Shields,  who,  not  being  a  freeman  of 
Newcastle,  had  presumed  to  get  a  shi]!  off  rocks  iir  the 
river,  "killed  his  wife,  brake  his  daughter's  arm,  and  attacked 
him  in  the   Kxchetpier."     The  Corporation  used  to  cast  persons. 


Si'izme  of  Guods  fur  Breach  of  Market  Uulcs. 
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Ic  London. 


into  their  "common,  stinking  gaol,"  and  were  m  llie  habit  of 
disobeying  "  two  or  three  habeas  corpiisses."  To  all  of  which 
tlie  t'orporation's  answer  was  that  such  privileges  as  they 
cxercisefl  were  legal,  and  that  (lunlimr  iiu(l  liiiiiself  recently 
"  broke  the  goalc,'  and  was  a  liar. 
DUOcuities  It'  there  were  obstacles  in  the  way  ot  cheap  (;oal  at  New- 
castle, there  were  also  difficulties  in  Jjondon.  A  coal  merchant 
named  Povey  boasts  of  having  bought  and  luiloaded  eighty- 
eight  <-haldron  of  coal  in  a  da}'.  This  was  in  advance  of  what 
any  other  merchant  could  do.  He  was  able  to  do  it  by  means 
of  an    engine  of  his  own  invention — a  floating  jjier,  or  bridge 

with  "boxes  on  coach  wheels"  to 
carrj-  the  coal,  which  enabled  him 
to  unload  close  to  shore  at  all  states 
of  the  tide,  instead  of  keeping  vessels 
waitiuy  at  Uillino'sg'ate  two  or  three 
days.  He  .saved  by  this  means 
nearl}-  two  shillings  the  chaldron  in 
lighterage  and  porterage,  and  sold 
coal  cheaper  than  other  merchants. 
He  says  they  conspired  to  accuse 
liim  of  giving  short  weight.  He  was 
tried,  "and,  instead  of  acquitting  me, 
the  jury  l)niught  me  in  guilty  of 
the  indictment,  and  I  was  fined 
thirteen  shillmgs  and  fourpence.  The  Bench  declared  they 
hatl  done  me  great  wrong." 

Dudley,  in  his  account  of  the  Staffordshire  coal  mines,  says 
ehirecoai  th.it  witlun  ten  uules  ot  Dudley  Castle  there  were  twelve  or 
Miaes.  fourteen  coal  works,  and  twice  as  many  not  at  work.  Each  got 
2,000  tons  a  year,  some  more.  In  some  cases  the  miners  dug 
off  the  upper  earth.  .Mines  of  this  kind  were  called  footrids, 
but  in  his  day  few  of  these  were  left.  Most  of  the  pits  were 
from  eight  to  twenty  ^-ards  deep,  and  some  forty.  The  three 
upper  measures  known  were  the  white  coal,  then  shoulder 
coal,  toe  coal,  foot  coal,  j^ard  coal,  slijiper  coal,  sawj-er  coal, 
and  fristy  coal.  He  estimates  that  at  least  5,000  tons  of 
.slack  were  wasted  annually,  the  miners  sweeping  it  into  heaps 
in  the  mines  to  stand  on,  while  outside  it  was  cast  away  as 
useless.      It  often    took    lire,    and    was   a    great    nuisance.      As 
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Dudley  points  out,  it  was  all  snitaMc  for  siucltini;-  iron.  Tlic 
total  amount  of  coal  raist'd  in  England  in  KiGO  has  been  csli- 
niated  at  over  2,000,000  tons.  Some  copjuT  and  a  t,'ood  deal 
of  tin  was  got  in  (.'ornwall,  and  copper  and  lead  in  Devon. 
Roberts  describes  Wales  as  well  stored  with  mines  of  silver- 
lead  ore,  coal,  and  some  tin,  and  ("uniberland  as  possessing 
"mines  of  brass"  and  veins  of  silver  and  black-lead,  but,  these 
were  little  worked. 

The  woollen  trade    was    not    making  anv   notable-  advance.   Tiie 
,,  .  11  1   '  1  .  1  Woollen 

Contemporary  writers   are  generally  agreed  that  the  trade  was  Trade. 

stationary.  They  were  much  exercised  about  the  running,  or 
illegal  export,  of  wool ;  legislation  was  directed  against  the 
practice,  but  without  eti'ect.  There  was  a  considerable  demand 
for  English  wool  in  Holland.  The  ])utch  had  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  Spanish  wool  after  l(i4.S,  and  the  Knglish  weavers 
thought  the}"  could  not  compete  successfully  wiili  them, 
especiallv  in  fine  cloths.  With  a  view  to  the  woollen  trade, 
an  Act  was  passed  (l.s  &  1!)  Car.  11.  c.  4)  for  burying  in  woollen. 
Even  this  did  not  do  all  that  was  expected,  peo])le  "])orsisting 
in  adorning  their  deceased  friend's  corpse  with  tine  linen,  lace, 
etc.,  though  so  contrary  to  our  true  national  interest."  In  ItitJB 
Brewer  hrought  into  England  tifty  Walloons,  who  taught  an 
improved  system  of  dyeing,  whereby  40  per  cent,  could  lie  saved. 
This  seems  the  only  important  event  in  the  history  ol'  the  trade 
during  the  Restoration.  The  linen  weavers  were,  as  usual, 
sutl:erers  by  the  jealousy  of  the  woollen  men,  but  the  trade  was 
growing.  In  l(J(j9,  23,(j80  lb.  of  linen  yarn  were  imjiorted  from 
Scotland.  In  168()  a  Scotch  Act  was  passed  for  burying  in 
that  country  in  Scots  linen.  Men  looked  still  more  askance 
at  the  calico  industry  ilost  of  the  calicoes,  chintzes,  and 
muslins  were  imported  from  India.  It  was  felt  unfair  that 
sui'h  imported  materials  should  take  work  from  British  Iooiiks. 
But  calico-pi'inting  was  introduced  into  England  in  KlTtJ  b}- 
Flemish  emigrants.  In  l(i.s4  Charles  II.  granted  a  patent  for 
dyeing  linen,  silk,  and  cotton  cloth  divers  colours  by  old-size 
and  other  cements,  but  very  little  work  was  done.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cotton  imported  was  used  for  (candle-wicks.  Frame- 
work knitting  of  stockings  was  a  considerable  industry  in 
London;  some  1,000  frames  were  at  work.  In  l(i40  there  were, 
however,  only  two  masters'  houses  in  Nottingham,  and  the  first 
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IViiiiio  was  not  set  up  in  Leicester  till  KiTO.  Hose  was  iiiade 
of  worsted  and  silk.  Worsted  hose  was  made  of  thi'ee,  four, 
and  Mve-tlircail  yarn,  and  silk  stockings  in  fancy  colours. 
Workmen  in  Ljuod  work  got  three  shillings  a  week;  fancy 
workmen  four  shillings,  working  n.snally  four  days  a  week. 
T^  Silk  fjjp  gj]j.  t,i.(^(jg  -^yas   the  only  one    to   make   a   cousiderablc 

advance,  and  this  was  largely  due  to  the  innnigration  of 
religious  refugees.  In  KiSl  Charles  II.  granted  letters  of 
natiu'alisation,  with  leave  to  bring  furniture,  merchandise,  tools, 
and  implements.  In  that  year  alone  1,154  immigrants  arrived. 
In  Ki.So  James  IJ.  issued  a  similar  edict.  Refugees  flocked  in 
from  Normandy,  I'ieardy,  Touraine,  the  Angoumois,  and  Lyons. 
JJetween  1(170  and  KiOO  no  fewer  than  80,000  persons  came  to 
England.  There  was  some  jealousy  in  England,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  refugees  were  well  received.  The  anti-Catholic 
feeling  in  the  country  inclined  men  to  the  side  of  the  per- 
secuted. In  a  tract  on  the  inunigrants,  published  in  1(377, 
takhig  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Content  and  Complaint, 
Cin)i])U(int  says  :  "  At  this  rate  all  the  world  would  be  invited 
nither":  and  Content  replies, '•  Amen,  say  I."  About  one-third 
of  the  refugees  settled  in  and  around  London,  in  the  districts 
of  SpitalKelds,  Soho,  Seven  Dials,  and  Long  Acre.  Others  went 
to  Canterbury,  Sandwich,  (ilastonbury,  Norwich,  Southampton, 
Winchcl.sea,  Dover,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  and  Edinburgh, 
and  some  even  got  so  far  as  Ireland,  wliere  they  were  promised 
facilities  in  the  linen  manufacture.  Wherever  the  refugees  went, 
they  followed  up  their  old  callings,  and  as  many  of  these  were 
new  to  England  a  great  develo]iment  of  industry  was  the 
consecjnence. 

Tlie  story  of  many  of  these  new  mdustries  finds  a  more 
appro])riate  place  in  the  next  chapter.  The  stinndus  to  the 
silk  trade,  however,  was  immediate  and  widespread.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'  the  English  silk 
trade  was  a  small  affair.  France  was  the  real  home  of  the 
business;  .French  weavers  and  French  goods  were  ahead  of 
anything  else  the  A\'est  could  produce.  A  large  number  of 
these  skilful  weavers  came  to  England,  and  began  to  turn  out 
alainodes,  lustrings,  brocades,  satins,  black  and  coloured 
mantuas,  paduasoys,  ducapes,  watered  tabbies,  and  black 
velvets :  the  manufacturers  of  lustrings  were   incorporated   as 
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the  Ro3';il  Lustring  Coiiipanv.  The  ilesigus  of  brocades  and 
figured  silks  were  much  iuqiroved  by  Frencli  Huguenots — 
Lauson,  Mariscot,  and  Mouceaux.  A  French  working  man 
brought  also  the  secret  of  imjiartiug  a  lustre  to  silk  tapestries. 
High  ^vages  were  offered  to  skilled  workmen  from  l/\-ons. 
Tinder  this  impulse  the  trade  increased  ciionnoush-.  In  l(iS9 
Child  sp(>aks  of  40,000  families  living  by  silk.  In  lilD-i  there 
were  1,000  looms  at  LUackfriars  in  Canterbury.  A  tract,  called 
'■  The  Case  of  the  Silk  Weavers,"  which  is  undated,  but  certainly 
belongs  to  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  sjicaks 
of  the  trade  having  increased  twenty  times  since  lli(!4.  It 
embraced  all  kinds  of  black  and  coloured  silks,  gold  and  silver 
stuffs  and  ribbons,  as  good  as  those  made  in  France.  The  black 
silk  used  for  hoods  and  scarves  was  worth  i;:>00,000  a  year. 
It  was  calculated  that  100  lb.  of  silk  woidd  keep  930  persons 
in  work  for  a  week  in  broad  and  narrow  weaving,  stocking-frame 
knitting,  and  silver  spinning.  JJut  the  trade  complained  that 
the  fashions  were  likely  to  come  from  France,  so  that  home 
manufacturers  could  not  make  provision  for  a  spring  trade  for 
fear  of  being  thrown  out  liy  French  novelties.  "  France  has 
the  first  of  the  market,  and  Fngland  the  fag  end."  Most  of 
the  silk  used  came  from  Italj' ;  it  was  thought  best  to  get 
silk  from  Italy,  and  not  from  the  East,  because  for  silk  from 
the  former  payment  woidd  fie  made  partly  in  woollen  goods, 
while  the  East  would  have  none  of  them,  and  demanded  mouev. 
Old  abuses  still  went  on,  particularly  in  the  dyeing,  and  a  right 
of  search  was  given  to  conunissioners.  They  could  seize  heavy 
dyed  silks,  i.e.  those  dyed  on  the  gum.  There  was  also  some 
complaint  that  the  weavers  were  often  too  poor  to  buy  sntficient 
supplies  of  silk.  The  men  of  Spitalfields  moi-e  than  once 
thought  themselves  badly  treated,  and  were  "(>xtremely  riotous 
and  tumultuous"  against  Indian  silks, 

The  history  of  the  salt  industry  during  this  period  offers  Salt, 
an  interesting  illustration  both  of  the  way  ti-ades  were  used 
to  bring  a  revenue  to  the  Government  and  of  the  feelings  of 
rival  trades  for  one  another.  Under  Charles  1.  the  country 
was  not  self-sufficing,  for  in  l(i27  the  Frentdi  War  caused  the 
price  to  rise  from  50.s.  the  weigh  to  .£12  and  more.  A  good 
deal  of  salt  was  imported  ti-om  Spain.  In  Ki^O  the  export 
of  salt  was  forliidden,  but   was  allowed   again  in  M'-Vl.   when  salt 
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bccjiiiio  more  plt-ntiliil.     At  tliis  time  the  chief  centre  of  the 
EntcHsh  iiiiinufacture  was  at  Shields,  where  salt  was  made  by 
hoiling  down  sea-water.     Tiie  manufacture  fell  into  the  hands 
of  mono])olists,  who  cidianced  the  ]mv(\  and  Shields  or  "  New- 
castle" salt  was  sold  in  London  from  lUoo  to  KiiJS  at  £4  15s. 
the  weigh ;  the  impost  they  levied  was  48s.  (id.  the  weigh,  and 
this  caused  salt  to  l)e  .sold  at  £o  10s.,  though  the  manufacturers 
of  Bristol  and  Southampton  were  excepted  from  the  tax.     The 
exclusive  patent   expired  in   1().38.     The  saltpans  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  original  owners,  but  they  found   tlie  liigli   prices 
had  much  injured  the  trade.      The  output  had  diminished  from 
16,000  weigh   annually   to   8.000.     With    the   outbreak   of  the 
war   new    troubles    began.     The    salters    were    troubk'd   Ijj'  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  on  whose  land  their  works  were 
built ;    and  then,  when  they  had  satisfied  the  ecclesiastics,  the 
action  of  the  Conunonwealth,  who  sold  all  lands  lielonging  to 
Bishops,    Deans,   and    Chapters,   brought    fresh    dilKculties   (jn 
them,      in  l(i4(S  Arthur  Haslerig  was  allowed  to  take  from  them 
an  excise  of  4s.  the  weigh.      They  complained   bitterly  of  the 
competition  of  Scotch  salt,  which  was  favoured  by  the  excise, 
and  petitioned  that  it  should  be  reckoned  as  foreign  salt.    Oliver 
Cromwell  ruined  the  trade  by  the  union  Inetween  England  and 
Scotland,  and  put  many  saltworkers  out  of  employment.     The 
Kestoration   brought  hopes   of  better  days,  but  then  the  dis- 
possessed Dean  and  Chapter  came  back  again   with   demands 
for  tines  and  arrears  of  rent.     The  industry  was  nuich  crippled 
by  these  disasters,  and  the  increasing  activity  of  Cheshire  aiid 
Worcestershire  further   depressed   it.      This    did    not   prevent 
the  saltworkers   from   maligning    their   rivals,    declaring    that 
French   bay  salt — that  is,   salt   left  by  natural  evaporation  of 
sea- water — was  "  one-seventh  dirt  and  nastiness,  putrefied  human 
bodies,   dead-fish,    and    carcasses,"    while    the    "  rock    salt    of 
Cheshire  has  so  many  bad  qualities  that  most  certainly  Nature 
could  never  have  intended  it  to  be  used." 
The  Brine  During  the  tribulations  of  the  men  of  Shields  the  industry 

Springs.  jvt  ti^e  "  wiclies,"  or  brine  springs,  increased  fast.  In  l(i82  there 
were  in  Cheshire  three  chief  centres — Northwich,  Middlewich, 
and  Nantwich.  Northwich  had  six  pits,  and  made  12,214 
bushels  of  salt  per  week,  using  4,800  loads  of  coal,  with  working 
expenses  reckoned  at  £97  15s.     At  Middlewich  were  seven  pits, 
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and  in  a  week  4,:i00  bushels  were  made.  At  Nantwich,  where 
the  brine  wa.s  weaker,  tliere  were  three  pits.  The  weekly  output 
wiis  4.200  bu.shels,  but  much  more  coal  was  necessary.  In 
Worcestershire  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  around  Droit- 
wich.     There  was  a  great  pit  at  Upwich,  thirty  feet  deep,  where 

450  bushels  of  salt 
were  made  each 
(lay.  The  brine 
here  was  so  strong 
that  lead  pans  had 
to  be  used  instead 
of  the  usual  iron 
ones.  At  all  of 
those  "wiches"  the 
prnccss  u.sed  was 
substantially  the 
same — long  boiling 
in  pans  of  various  sizes,  and  various  things,  such  as  blood, 
white  of  egg,  wine,  ale,  and  ox-tallow  put  in  to  clarify.  The 
main  thing  was  to  ensure  the  salt  granulating  properly,  and 
to  prevent  it  from  rc-dissolving.  The  Worcestershire  salt 
kejit  best,  while  the  Shields  salt  was  the  worst  in  this  respect. 
Tliis  brine  salt  was  free  from  the  bittern  which  remained 
in  the  bay  salt  and  made  it  unpleasant,  but  some  people 
imagined  that  the  bittern  was  an  advantage  in  salting  meat 
and  tish. 

Ail  the  existing  trade  united  again.st  the  new  rival — rock 
salt.  In  1670  "  a  person  was  searching  with  an  Auger  for 
Coles"  on  the  land  of  ]\Ir.  William  Marbury,  not  far  from 
Xorthwich,  and  lighted  on  a  rock  of  salt  which  the  instrument 
brought  up  as  "  hard  as  Allom.  and  Brine  flew  up  more  fierce 
than  if  it  had  been  squirted  out  of  a  London  Water  Engin." 
'\\'hen  a  shaft  was  sunk,  the  deposit  was  found  to  be  twenty- 
five  yards  thick".  No  sooner  was  the  manufacture  of  salt  from 
rock-salt  begun  tliau  the  brine-men  did  all  they  could  to  hinder 
it.  They  protested  that  the  discovery  was  unnatural,  the  salt 
was  worthless,  that  the  brine  would  be  exhausted,  the  revenue 
cheated  and  impoverished,  and  themselves  ruined.  They  prayed 
Parliament  to  impose  heavy  taxes  on  rock-salt,  because  of  the 
natural    advantages   enjoyed   by    their   rivals.      Coal   was    dear 
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in  Worcestershire,  and  cheap  in  Cheshire.  It  wus  easier  to 
mine  salt  than  to  pump  brine,  and  rock-salt  could  be  carried 
about  the  countr}-,  nuxnufacturrd  aiiywhcrc.  and  so  could  cheat 
the  exci.se.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rock-salt  men  said  that 
the  brine  did  not  come  from  the  rock-salt,  but  the  rock-salt 
was  deposited  from  the  brine,  that  minint^-  was  more  rx]icnsivo 
than  pumping-,  that  the  salt  was  s^'ood,  and  tliat  tlic  revenue 
would  benefit  as  nuich  from  their  industr\-  as  ilic  nihcr.  In 
all,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  reckless  asseriiim,  in  wliich 
each  party  preteirded  to  be  looking  at  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  really  had  its  eye  on  its  own  pciekct — a  state 
of  things  which  clearly  illustrates  what  mauulaetin-crs  hoped 
to  get  from  State  regulation  of  trade. 


Ix  the  early  years  of  the  licsturation  prri(]d   ilure  was  a  con-   j.  e. 
siderable    increase    in    English    trade,    with    only    one   year    of  l^^o^jg 
important  depression.     As  the  amount  of   each  customs  dut}-  Practice 
was  tixed  by  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  Charles  Il.'s  reign,   xneory. 
the  gross  sum  brought   in  by  these   import  and   export  (kities 
is   a   fair   measure  of  the  year's  trade.     We   find  tliat   in    the 
year  ending  September,    1601,   the   customs   duties   amounted 
to  £361,356.     For  the  next  four  years  the}'  averaged  £507,774. 
The   Plague,   the  Fire,  and  tht;  Dutcli   V\'ar  reduced    them,  for 
the  next  year,  to  £303,76(>.     Then  thej'  rise,  in  successive  years, 
to  £408,32-1  and  £()2(i,fl98.     After  this  there  were  fresh  fluctua- 
tions,   and    the    average    for    the    four   years    1685-1688    was 
£577,000. 

Meanwhile,  the  carrying  trade  was  passing  more  and  more  Naviga- 
into  the  hands  of  English  merchants.  A  new  Navigation  Act  of  i660. 
extended  the  principles  adopted  in  lli.Vl  (p.  378),  and  recpiired 
"English"  ships  to  be  built,  as  well  as  owned  and  manned, 
by  Englishmen.  It  also  forbade  aliens  to  be  merchants  or 
factors  in  English  plantations,  lnU  it  relaxed  the  restrictions 
on  importation  from  l)uteli  fisheries.  The  conse(|uences  of 
the  Act  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  ]651.  Ship-building 
was,  however,  stimulated,  and  our  mercantile  marine;  was 
doubled  in  thirty  yeai'.s.  The  rt^sult  was  jirobably  woriii  tlie 
temporary  inconvenience  that  it  caused. 

The   tinancial   .system   adopted  at   the  Restoration    was,  to 
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•soino  extent,  bori'owed  tVoiii  I'uritaii  legisliitiuii.  I'aiiiameut 
l.ffTim  by  deciding  that  the  ro\al  revenues  should  amount  to 
!;i.200,000  per  annum,  and  then  proceeded  to  consider  how 
tliis  .Sinn  should  be  rai.sed.  The  old  custom  duties,  including 
iiinnage  on  imported  wines,  and  poundage  on  other  goods, 
whether  imported  or  exported,  were  granted  to  the  king  for 
life.  The  excise  was  divided  into  two  parts.  (1)  The  Here- 
ditary Excise  was  voted  to  the  Crown  in  lieu  of  various  feudal 
dues,  some  of  which  had  been  long  disused,  while  others  had 
fallen  into  abeyance  during  the  Commonwealth.  A  Parliament 
of  landowners  naturally  objected  to  any  revival  of  these  ;  and 
they  threw  upon  the  whole  community  a  burden  that  should 
have  been  borne  by  the  land-owning  classes  alone.  Tliis  excise 
was  to  be  a  permanent  source  of  royal  revenues.  (2)  The  Tem- 
porary E.xci.se,  on  the  other  hand,  Avas  simply  voted  to  Charles 
II.  for  life,  like  the  tunnage  and  poundage.  This  excise  was 
levied  on  coffee,  chocolate,  sherbet,  and  tea,  as  well  as  on  beer 
and  other  strong  drink.s. 

The  customs  and  excise  duties,  together  with  the  revenue 
from  the  royal  demesne,  which  now  amounted  to  only  £100,000 
per  annum,  fell  far  short  of  the  £1,200,000  that  had  to  be 
provided.  The  deticit  was  partly  met  by  a  house  tax,  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  stoves  in  each  house,  and  accord- 
ingly known  as  "  hearth  money."  Other  taxes  were  voted  from 
time  to  time.  Thus,  in  1U(J<S,  fresh  duties  were  imposed  on 
French  wines.  In  1070  both  the  customs  and  excise  duties 
©n  strong  drinks  were  extended,  and  taxes  were  imposed  upon 
proceedings  in  the  law  courts.  There  were  also  several  poll 
taxes,  subsidies,  raid  assessments  granted  in  the  early  part  of 
Charles  II. 's  reign;  but  towards  its  close  the  fixed  revenue 
considerably  exceeded  the  £1,200,000  Parliament  had  intended 
to  provide,  and  the  king  also  drew  a  secret  income  from  Louis 
XIV.  This  fact  helps  to  explain  his  being  able  to  dispense 
with  Parliaments  during  the  years  1G82  to  108.5. 

The  growing  complexity  of  English  commerce,  and  the 
steady  increa.se  of  loanable  capital,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
the  banking  system  into  Engkuid.  In  Italy  there  had  been 
deposit  banks  since  the  fifteenth  century,  but  as  the  banks  did 
not  lend  out  deposited  money    they  naturally  made  a  charge, 


and  never 


interest.      The  seventeenth   century   saw   the 
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(.'Stablishmciit  of  liaiiks  in  Aiiistrrdaui,  llainburg,  KiHU'nlaiu, 
and  Sweden;  Imt  in  Knglaml  ilunv  was  no  public  bank  till 
after  the  Revolution,  rntil  tbc  reii^ii  of  C'liarles  i.  Ku'Jisli 
merchants  deposited  any  stu-plus  liullinn  of  monev  in  the  Mint. 
at  the  Tower;  but  in  I(i4(>  tlir  kin^.  bcinu'  i"  i;-re:it  need  of 
money,  seized  the  »JI2U,()()0  that  had  been  so  deposited.  Tiiis 
money  was  repaid,  liut  the  merchants  had  taken  alarm,  and 
thought  it  wiser  to  keep  their  own  nioni'v.  'i'his  praii ice.  how- 
ever, involved  serious  risks  and  ditiicultics,  ;uid  so  the  habit 
grew  up  of  confiding  it  to  the  goldsmiths,  whose  business 
compelled  them  to  take  special  precautions  against  thefts  and 
embezzlements.  The  next  step  was  to  lend  out  such  de])osits 
at  interest.  The  Protector  took  to  applying  to  the  chief  gold- 
smiths, who  had  now  begim  to  bo  known  as  bankers,  to  advance 
him  money  till  the  taxes  came  in.  ('harles  II.  followed  this 
example.  As  soon  as  Parliament  had  voted  su[)plies,  he  would 
send  for  the  "  bankers  "  and  ask  them  for  advances.  For  these 
loans  he  generally  paid  eight  per  cent.,  but  as  the  goldsmiths 
had  to  pay  their  clients  six  j^er  cent,  their  profits  were  not 
excessive.  In  the  year  1672  the  amount  so  advanced  to  the 
king  was  £l,82(S,52t).  This  sum  represented  deposits  from 
10,000  different  persons.  The  fact  that  the  bankers  were  alilc 
to  lend  so  much  proves  that  loanable  capital  was  rapidlv 
accumulating.  Suddenly  the  Exchequer  was  closed,  and  the 
goldsmiths  were  told  that  they  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
interest.  But  no  interest  was  forthcoming  tUl  1077.  From 
that  time,  however,  until  1(583  the  creditors  received  six  per 
cent.  A  period  of  financial  confusion  followed,  but  the  amount 
was  ultimately  included  in  the  National  Debt,  which,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fraudulent  action  of  the 
Government  in  1G72. 

Turning    now    from    economic   history    to    the   historv   of  Economic 
-.  '  Theory, 

economics,   we   find    the   number   of    pamphlets    on   economic 

subjects  steadily  increases  as  the  seventeenth  centmy  advances. 

Most  of  these  were,  however,  written  for  some  specific  purpose 

— to  defend  or  attack  a  monopoly  or  privilege,  or  to  advocate 

some   particular   legislation.     The    writers    wore   mostly  either 

busy   men,   engaged    in    mercantile    pursuits   and   anxious   to 

promote   their   own   interests,   or    else   politicians   who.'^e    aim 

was  to  increase  the  royal  revenues.     They  did  not  trouble  to 
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dctinc  the  terms  they  used,  and  in  most  cases  they  have 
evident Iv  luit  been  at  the  pains  to  think  out  for  themselves 
the  principles  underlying  the  growth  of  national  or  individual 
wealth.     Like    their    predecessors,    they    attach    an    uiuUie   ini- 
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portancc  to  money,  often  forgetting  that  it  is  a  means,  and 
not  an  end :  but,  nevertheless,  they  now  place  the  encourage- 
ment of  shipping  almost,  if  not  quite,  on  a  level  with  the 
accumulating  of  gold  and  .silver.  In  this  they  seem  to  show 
an   instinctive   realisation   of  the   part    which    our   Navy,   our 
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colonies,  and  niir  slii].|iiiiL;-  were  to  lake  in  I'liildiii'^  up  iIr; 
greatness  of  KnL;-lan(l.  It,  is  esjieeialiy  troiii  tins  point  of  x'h'w 
tliat  the  i)auiphleteers  dwell  so  nuieii  on  ihr  iuiportunce  of  the 
tisheries,  and  their  snggestions  on  the  sul)ject  show  considerable 
variety.  Sojne  would  give  hounties  to  cuir  tishiM-nien.  Others 
want  to  build  ships  like  those  employed  iy  iIk;  Dntoh.  Others 
would  revert  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  Lenten  observances. 
Others,  again,  advocated  the  direct  |)rohibilion  of  iniportalion 
from   the   Dutch    fisheries,  and  this  policy-  was  adopted  in    the 
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Navigation  Act  of  l(i.")l.  l!y  this  and  other  means  tlic  l>nlch 
were  almost  completely  nusted  honi  the  herring  and  the 
Newfoundland  cod  tisheries. 

Another  irroup  of  seventeenth-centnr\  iiaiinilil<'t<'ers  attacl;  Thomas 
or  defend  the  privileges  of  the  East  India  Coiiipany.  Of  this  isn-isii. 
group,  the  most  important  was  Sir  Thomas  .Mun,  tin'  son  of 
a  London  nieri-er.  He  was  early  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
Italv  and  the  Levant,  and  he  afterwards  became  a  director 
of  the  East  India  Company.  His  very  considerable  experience 
of  the  practical  working  of  commerce  gives  an  interest  and  im- 
portance to  his  writings  which  tlu'ir  olivious  bias  and  mistaken 
184 
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theoretical  basis  does  not  altogether  <lestioy.  He  was  a  iiro- 
iioiinced  advocate  of  the  "  ]\Icrcantilc  "  theory— the  belief  that 
the  advantage  of  a  foreign  trade  is  practically  measured  by 
the  favourable  "  balance  of  trade,"  and  the  consequent  inflow  ot 
gold  and  silver.  In  his  "Discourse  of  Trade"  (1621),  however, 
he  ari,'uc(l  that  the  Pjist  India  Company  re-exported  many 
iif  their  imports  at  a  profit,  and  ihat  thus  wluiL  in  the  first 
instance  drew  money  from  England  idtimately  brought  in  a 
larger  treasure.  Moreover,  the  greatcn-  cheapness  of  the  sea 
route   diminished    the   amount    of  gold    that    would    otherwise 
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be  paid  for  Indian  goods  brought  overland.  In  his  "  England's 
Treasui-e"  (printed  in  l(i04.  Init  probably  written  in  1632)  he 
curried  fm-ther  the  argument  in  favour  of  allowing  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  precious  metals. 

Soon  after  Finn's  death  the  East  India  Company  found  a 
still  more  powerful  defender  in  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  had  the 
cliief  control  of  the  company's  affairs  in  England  during  most 
of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  Child  perceived 
that  silver  and  gold  were  only  commodities,  although  used  to 
measure  the  value  of  other  commodities.  He  realised  clearly 
the  coimnercial  advantages  of  free  trade,  but  defended  the 
monopoly  of  the  company  on  the  ground  that  it  was  conducive 
to    national    power,    though    not    to    national    wealth.     This  is 
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only  one  instance  of  .Josiali  Chilli's  insight,  rnlike  most 
caiiitalists,  he  boldly  niaintaineil  that  hii^h  wayes  were  a  proof 
(if  national  prosperity.  His  ••  New  Diseonrse  of  Trade."  pub- 
lished originally  in  Kiti.'),  was  gradually  cxpiiiidid.  lill  ii  came 
to  include  the  following  subjects,  amoii"  mbri-s:  Trading 
Companies,  Xavigaliun  Acts,  Om-  Wodllcn  .Mainifaciurt'S,  the 
Balance  of  Trade,  Colonics,  .Methods  of  gi\-mL;-   l'jn|ilci\ mcnt    to 


su'.  .lo.siAii  cjnLii. 

{Hiipe  OMa-twit,  Jiudlcicui  Lihvanj,  Ojford.) 


the  Poor,  and  a  .System  of  Arbitration  anuing  .\ici-cliants. 
Un  these  subjects  Child's  observations  are  iiiL;ciiiiins  and 
suggestive,  but,  like  all  his  conti'mporarics  iwiib  iln'  partial 
exception  of  Nicholas  Earbon),  be  labours  under  I  be  dis- 
advantage that  he  is  attempting  to  deal  with  the  Art  ef 
Political  Economy  before  the  subjecl  bad  lu^en  fairly  faced 
a.s  a  Seienrr.  ]fis  suggestions  arc  tliei-efmv  i'm]iirical.  but 
th(3  empiricism  is  that  of  ii  shrewd  and  ex]ierienced  business 
)nan. 


sir 

WUUam 
Patty. 
1623  1687. 
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A  still  more  versatile  economist  is  Sir  William  Potty.  He 
was  in  turns  professor  of  anatomy  at  Oxford,  and  of  musir- 
at  Gre-sham  C'ollej,'e,  physician  tn  the  ai'iny  in  Ireland,  and 
Snrveyor-General  in  the  same  conntry.  He  started  iron  works, 
lead  mines,  and  sea  tisheries.  He  invented  a  copying  machine 
and  .1  double-bottomed  sea-going  boat.  Finally,  he  wrote  on 
almost  all  the  jsroniinent  economic  questions  of  the  day,  but 
more  especially  on  taxes  and  on  money.     Petty  also  advocated  a 


sn;    UfLLI.VM   I'KTTV.     {Engraving  hy  J.  Smith,  u/lcr  J.  Closlcrman.) 
(Sittlicrhuid  Colkction,  Bodldan  Librur>l,  Orforfl,) 

more  thorough  and  general  collecting  of  statistics,  as  a  basis 
of  economic  discussion.  "  Until  this  be  done,"  he  wrote,  "  trade 
will  be  too  conjectural  a  Movk  for  an}-  man.  to  employ  his 
thoughts  about."  Nevertheless.  Petty  employed  his  thoughts 
about  trade  with  considerable  success.  He  was  the  first 
economist  to  formulate  the  often-quoted  analogy,  "  Labour 
is  the  father,  and  active  ]irinciplc  of  wealth,  as  lands  arc  the 


mother"   ("Treatise  of  Taxes  anrl  Contributions,"  1G( 


■rl). 


H( 


arrived   at   remarkably   .sound  conclusions  as  to  the  functions 
of  iiioiicy  ;,iid  the  forces  that  determine  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
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hf  ilid  imiro  than  any  of  liis  |ii-f(loce.ssors  to  expose  tlic  fallacies 
of  the  ".Mercantile"  tlieor\'. 

J>tit  of  all  the  seventrentli-rcntnry  ccoiioniisls,  Nirholas  Nicholas 
Hailion  [irihaps  best  deserves  the  title  of  forerunner  to  Adam  c. i640-ic8!>. 
Smith,  for  Barlion,  uidiki^  his  contemporaries,  really  tried  to 
define  those  fundamental  tei-nis,  the  mcaniuij^  of  whieli  was  taken 
for  granted  by  most  of  the  pamphleteers,  with  the  natural 
result  of  much  looseness  of  thought : — "  To  hi'  nrll  fed,  well 
clothed,  and  well  lodged,  without  labour  of  either  hodij  or  ml  ad, 
i-'*  the  true  definition  of  a  rle/i  man."  ("  Apology  for  the 
liuilder,"  1(>.S5).  Here  we  have  the  fiuulameiital  assumption 
of  modern  political  economy.  The  idea  of  money  is  almost 
banished  from  the  definition  of  wealth.  TIk' "  economic  man" 
is  brought  before  us  in  his  tmamiable  simplieit-y.  r>abour,  from 
the  economic  point  of  view,  is  simplv  an  e\il.  In  liarbon's 
"Discourse  of  Trade"  (1G90)  he  goes  on  to  divide  wares  into 
natural  and  artificial,  an  approximation  to  the  modern  dis- 
tinction between  "land"  and  the  products  of  labour.  On  value 
Barbon  is  etinally  suggestive.  The  ''price  to  the  ai'iitieer " 
depends,  according  to  him,  on  the  cost  of  materials,  the  time 
spent  in  working  them,  and  the  value  of  the  art  and  the  skill  of 
the  artificer.  This  is  a  l)etter  analysis  of  the  co>l  of  j)roduction 
than  had  yet  been  made.  Ijarboii  is  eipially  <-areful  to  insist 
on  the  fact  that  market  prices  depend  immediately  upon  siipjily 
and  demand.  Further  on  he  insists  that  "/In  /troli  dot  ion  nj 
any  foreign  eommodllg  doth  hinder  the  moL'iug  of  no  murh 
of  till'  native,"  a  striking  anticipation  of  an  essential  doctrine 
of  modern  free  traders  that  a  check  to  imports  acts  as  a  checdc 
to  exports.  Unfortunately,  Barbon  had  formed  an  utterly 
erroneous  idea  of  how  the  exchange  value  of  money  was 
determined.  He  regarded  it  as  a  mere  creation  of  law,  and 
advocated  a  debasement  of  the  coinage.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  first  tire  insurance  company  and  one  of  tlie  tirst  land 
banks.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  l'rais(>-(!ad  Barebonc, 
from  whom  Barebone's  Parliament  was  named.  He  was  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  Utrecht  riii\-ersiiy.  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  I'hysicians,  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  l(i!»0. 

Of  the   other    seventeenth-cenlury  economists  we  have  not 
space  to  speak;    but   it  is    worthy   of   notice    that    hardly    any 
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of  thejn  touched  upnii  tlic  (|nc^ticiii  of  the  (listrilnitinii  of 
wealtli,  wliich  is  now  rejjunled  as  the  most  important  and 
interestinjf  brancli  of  economics.  For  them  production — that 
is  to  say,  the  increase  of  the  total  national  wealth — was  the  great 
([iiostion.  Many  of  thorn,  indeed,  limited  tlirir  tliouufhts  to 
the  wealtli  of  the  State,  as  distinguished  li'oiii  lluit  of  the 
nation.  Tiicv  were  thinking  of  how  the  ro^'al  r(!venii(! 
could  lie  best  increased,  rnlhcr  than  of  how  the  nation  as 
a  whole  could  become  wealtliier. 


CHAKLES 
CREIGHTON. 
Medicine 
and  Public 
Healtli. 


To  judge  fairly  of  the  specially  English  developments  of 
medicine  and  surger}'  would  reijuire  a  somewhat  full  history, 
lint  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  notable  paucity  of 
writings  and  original  observations  in  England,  as  compared  with 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  from  the  lievi\al 
of  L(»arning  to  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
should  not  be  set  down  altogether  to  a  backward  state  of  the 
English  profession.  The  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  from 
its  origin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  did  much  both  for  the 
scholarship  and  academic  resiiectability  of  medicine,  and  for 
that  siiiiiewliat  tentative  kind  ol  progress  by  means  of  experience 
or  em])iri('al  wisdom  which  is  distinguished,  by  the  name  of 
Hi})poeratic-.  from  the  formal  systems  of  doctrine  based  upon 
philosophii-al  ni-  sciciititic  principles.  In  the  sphere  of  ]nii'e 
science  the  J^ondon  (Ajllege  was  far  from  unproductive.  (.)ne  of 
its  best  presidents,  Dr.  Gilbert,  who  was  also  physician  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  wrote  a  memorable!  book.  "l)e  Magneto,"  which  con- 
tains the  discovery  of  terrestrial  magnetism  (vol.  iii.,  p.  (J98). 
In  the  next  nngn  the  College  in  Knightrider  Street  was, 
year  after  }"ear,  the  scene  of  those  famotis  demonstrations  on  the 
heart  and  vessels  by  Dr.  Harvey,  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  Avhich  made  a  new  departure  in  physiology  (p.  116). 
The  glimpses  that  we  obtain  of  the  medicine  of  James  I.'s  reign, 
in  the  case-books  and  distpiisitions  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayerno 
(not  pulilishcd  unlil  long  after),  are  of  a  practice  neither 
archaic  nor  effective.  The  manual  of  practical  surgery,  called 
"  The  Siu-geon's  Mate,"  which  was  written  by  Woodall  primarily 
tor  the  use  of  the  ship  surgeons  of  the  East  India  Company, 
makes  no  pretensions  to  be  the  work  of  a  learned  man,  such  as 
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the  great  Italian  anatomists  and  surgeons,  Fallopius,  Ingrassias, 
or  Fabriciiis,  might  have  produced  ;  but,  as  a  hand}'  book  for  use 
in  emergencies,  it  speaks  well  for  the  eiiiciency  and  resource 
of  contemporary  surgery  in  London.  On  board  ship  there  was 
not  much  room  for  the  elaborate  comjxiundings  of  the  apothe- 
cary, and  some  of  Woodall's  medicinal  recipes  arc  simplicity 
itself.  On  shore,  however,  and  especially  in  practice  among 
the  rich,  so  many  ingredients  entered  into  ])ntions,  electuaries, 
and  the  like,  and  so  nuich 


mystery  attended  the  art  of 

combining    them,    that    a 

physicians    credit   dependetl 

largely     upon     the    reputed 

value  of  his  formuke  and  an 

apothecary's  profit  upon  their 

complexity.      In  the  plague 

of    168G    the    College    of 

Phjsicians    recommended   a 

certain   plague-water,  in   an 

expensive  and  a  cheap  form, 

for  the  rich  and  the  po(ir  rc- 

spectivety.     It    is    now    held 

to  be  unprofessional  to  write 

a  prescription  which  shall  be 

intelligible    to    none    but  an 

apothecary    who    is    in    the 

confidence  of  the  physician, 

but  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 

century  there  were  physicians 

of  the  first  rank  who  retained 

the    ]n-opcrty    of    their    formuke.       In    1618    tin-    Collog(^    of  The 

rhj'sicians,   under   the  presidency   of  Dr.  Atkins,  took  the  iui-    ^"^'mn. 

portant  step  of  issuing  a  pharmacopoeia,  in  which  certain  (h-ugs   copceia. 

were  recognised  as  "  ofticinal."      In  Paris  there  had  been  hot 

disputes  shortly  before  that  date  ovm-  the  (|uestion  of  recognising 

certain  metallic  remedies,  especially  antiuiouy.   the   raracelsist 

or  chemical  school  advocating  their   u.se,   and    tlu;  (ialenist  or 

traditional   school  opposing.      The  London  faculty  were  more 

tolerant,  so  much  so  that  ^hiycrne  (or  Turquet),  whose  chemical 

leanings  were  obnoxious  to  the  riyid  orthodow  of  Paris,  lound 


.srUCICAI,    IVSTUr.MEXT.S. 
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it  convenient  to  transfer  his  practice  to  llie  Englisli  capital, 
where  he  spcedil}-  rose  to  the  Icadinjif  place. 

it  was  not  until  the  Restoration  that  English  practical 
niediciiic  took  its  great  modern  start,  and,  as  an  indigenous 
product,  began  to  be  received  with  consideration  in  Eurojie. 
jlut  lor  a  generation  before  that  the  Enghsh  had  made  their 
mark  in  anatoiii\  and  physiology.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
great  schools  for  llicse  sulijects  were  abroad,  as  at  Fadua  and 
J'ari.s.  At  l'a(hia  iliere  had  been  a  remarkable  succession  of 
anatomists  from  153!) — \'esalius  (a  Belgian),  Columbus,  Fallopius, 
and  Fal)ricius  ab  A([uapendente,  with  the  last  of  whom  Harvey 
(|i.  llo;  studied  for  five  or  six  years  (159cS-l()04).  Harvey's 
science  was  largely  the  methods  of  Padua  turned  to  account  by 
a  clear-headed  Englishman.  l>ut  before  his  death  (in  1657),  and 
doubtless  in  part  from  his  teaching  and  example,  there  had 
arisen  a  considerable  native  proticieucy  in  exact  anatomj-,  repre- 
sented by  the  writings  of  Glisson,  Wharton,  and  Highmore,  each 
of  wiioni  has  given  his  name  to  some  part  or  tissue  of  the 
body  in  the  received  terminology  of  all  countries.  Those 
scientific  lights  did  not  all  shine  in  London  :  Glisson  practised 
for  some  years  in  ( 'olchester  (being  professor  at  Cambridge) 
befoH!  lie  came  to  London,  and  Highmore  all  his  life  at 
Sherborue.  Among  tiie  few  who  wrote  (learnedly  and  sensibly) 
on  medicine  in  that  age  were  physicians  practising  at  jSTorwich, 
Hrisiol,  Chester,  and  the  Hertfordshire  town  of  l^untingford. 
I'rinu-ose,  wlio  wrote  against  Harvey  and  on  many  other  subjects, 
practised  at  1  lull. 

The  small  group  oF  men  whose  infornuil  meetings  for 
scicnititic  discourse  led  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal 
Society  (]>.  :ii)(i)  were  in  large  proportion  physicians,  and  the 
Fhilotiopliiad  Trunsiirfions  of  the  society  continued  for  many 
years  to  be  the  medium  of  publication  for  the  rarities  and 
curiosities  of  medical  practice.  Still  more  important  for  the 
prestige  of  English  medicine  after  the  Rcstoratic^n  ^vere  the 
writings  of  thi'ee  praetical  physicians — Drs.  Willis,  Sydenham, 
and  Morton.  For  the  tirst  time  since  John  of  Gaddesden's 
"  Ro.sa  Anglica,"  but  with  far  more  credit  to  English  originality, 
the  writings  of  English  ph^'sicians  were  reproduced  as  text-books 
tune  after  time  at  various  foreign  presses — Lyons,  Geneva, 
A'enice.  Amsterdam.      Sydenham,  whose  "Opera  Omnia"  were 
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iviirinti'd  nfrcncst,  Ixitli  in  the  oriofinal  Latin  and  laltorly  in 
English,  l-'rcnch.  and  (Icrnian  transhitinns,  hrld  the  jxisilion  of  a 
master  tor  two  or  niort'  generations  alter  liis  deatii.  llisgri'at 
vogne  was  not  becanse  lie  was  encyclo])a'(hc  in  seope  or  jiiiilo- 
so]>hic'al    in   method,  for  there  arc    many  chapters  in  niedieine 


liniAM  OR  j;eaji    jiali,,  (jMoiaj. 


that  lie  tonehed  on  bnl  casually,  and  lie  did  lit  I  If  iimiT  than 
sketch  his  general  pathology  in  an  oci-asional  introdnciion 
or  preface.  But  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  etVect  to  iSacon's 
idea  that  diseas(5  nught  be  viewed  as  natural  kinds,  and 
described  in  full  detail,  or,  as  we  now  say,  clinically,  after 
the  manner  of  natural  history,  and  not  merely  as  illustrations  of 
this  or  that  doctrine,  to  which  something  of  the  objective  reality 
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would  liiivc  to  he  Siicriticed  for  consistency  oi 
Sydonliaiii  was,  t)f  couise,  subject  to  theoiy,  as  we  all  are;  more 
parlicnlarly,  lie  was  a  tliorounli-ji'oinL;'  partisan  of  the  cooling 
and  lowering  regimen,  carrving  blood-letting  to  such  lengths 
that  an  apologist  for  liiin  in  the  next  century  is  obliged  to  meet 
the  accusation  that  he  was  -  :i  bloodthirsty  man."  But  he 
had  the  ai't  of  drawing  a  true  and  faithful  picture,  as  in  his 
famous  ilescription  of  gout,  which  he  knew  well  from  personal 
experience,  and   in    his  ac<-ounls  of  many  other   maladies  from 

time  to  time  prevailing. 

Willis  and  Ihirton  were 
lioth  secured  to  the  service 
of  medicine,  and  diverted 
from  their  first  love,  the 
( 'hurch,  by  the  troubles  of 
the  time — the  former  be- 
cause, beins:  a  Laudian,  he 
fell  on  the  evil  da^'s  of  the 
( 'oumion wealth  ;  the  latter 
because,  being  a  i'uritan,  he 
fell  on  the  evil  days  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Morton'.s 
writings,  although  much 
used  abroad,  fell  far  short 
of  a  complete  exposition  of 
medicine,  being  confined  to 
the  subject  of  fevers  (in- 
cluding small-pox)  and  the 
varieties  of  consumption.  Willis  not  only  wrote  specially  on 
fevers  and  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  but  in  his 
"  Pharmaceutice  Rationalis  "  lie  covered  the  ground  of  treatment 
as  in  a  text -book,  and  that,  too,  in  so  fruitful  and  suggestive 
a  manner  that  Kadclifie,  the  fashionable  London  doctor  of  the 
generation  after,  was  currently  said  to  have  learned  all  he  knew 
within  the  covers  of  Willis's  works. 

Tlu!  surgery  of  the  Restoration,  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
"Severall  Chimrgical  Treatises"  (1G7G)  of  Richard  Wiseman, 
makes  a  peculiarly  modern  impression.  A  siu-geon  of  our  own 
time  may  have  nothuig  to  learn  from  Wiseman,  but  he  will  find 
himself  separated  from  him  by  no  great  gulf     This  pleasing 


THOMAS    WILLIS. 

(Dy  ]KrmUsiou  of  the  Dmu  and  Govcrniuij  Dadii, 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.) 
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eftect  is  duo  in  part  to  tlic  laiiL;iia,L;o  in  \\\\\A\  he  wrotr-ihc 
Eiiglisli  of  the  age  of  Diyden— ami  in  |iarl  n.  the  fact  that 
surgery  in  its  subject-matter  comes  always  closer  than  internal 
medicine  to  palpable  realities,  whirh  are  the  same  in  all  au'cs  and 
are  intelligible  across  great  spaces  of  history.  In  (UH'  ihin-  unlv 
do  we  associate  the  great  name  of  Wiseman  with  an  ..Id-world 
superstition.       As    sergeant-surgeon    to    Charles     il.    he    pas.sed 


TIIUILVS     SYDEMLIM,    .M.D.,    liY    31.1UV    liE.VLK. 
(/.'y  iKrmisslon  of  the  Roijal  Colhfjc  of  rhysldciis.) 


the  subjects  who  were  to  be  cured  of  scrofula  b\-  the  i-oyal  Idiirli.   Tiie 
and  assisted  at  the  ceremonial.     The  selection  of  subjects  was   toucIi  for 
based  upon  the  precedent  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  who,  on   Scrofula, 
being  enti-eated  by  a  jioor  man  from   the  crowd   al    Ale.xandi-ia 
that   he  would   touch   his    bleared    or    blind    cyrs    with    spittle, 
took   the  precaution  of  first  asking  the   imperial   ))li\sicians  to 
hnd  out  whether  the  case  Avas  indeed  curable.     Tlie  lii-si  king  in 
I'^jnglish  annals  whose    touch    was   much   snugbt    after,    Kdwaril 
the  Confessor,  was  so  reputed  for  sanctity  that  not  only  scrofula 
and  blindness,  but  even  lejirosy,  were  charmed  away.     When 
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.Iiinios  1.  iMiiir  rp'iii  llolviood  to  Westminster,  and  was  in 
due  lime  Ciillril  upon  to  exercise  the  royal  toiicli.  he  .Icsircd 
to  break  oil'  tlie  practice  as  an  outworn  superstition.  Jiut  he 
was  answereil  by  his  English  ministers  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
abate  tlie  prerogative  <>(  ilu'  ( 'rown,  and  so  the  pracsticu  continued 
more  than  a  cenlury  longer— until  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  came 
in.  William  ill.  not  only  shared  James  I.'s  impatience  of 
the  superstition,  but  took  leave  to  express  the  same.  At  the 
Jlcstoration  it  was  in  so  grc;at  request  that  Charles  II.  could 
hardly  liave  refused  to  touch,  even  if  he  had  been  a  less 
good-natured  prince  than  he  was.     On  28th  March,  lticS4,  says 

Evelyn,    six    or    seven    were 
crushed  to  death  in  the  press 

mof    people    at    the     Court 


door   to    get    their 

hildren  passed  for  the  royal 

touch.      The    ceremony   was 

<ine  of  the  spectacles  that  the 

gav   world    went     to    see. 

•rorciM>iECE  roil  the  ki.xg's  evu.,  luso.        Charles  II.  sat  in  state  in  the 

Banqtteting  Hotise,  attended 
l)y  the  surgeons,  tlu;  chaplains,  and  the  Lord.  Cliamberiain. 
The  opening  ]-)raycrs  and  the  Gospel  having  been  read,  the 
children  were  brought  up  in  order  to  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
where  kneeling  they  were  stroked  on  cither  cheek  by  the 
king's  hands,  th(>  chaplain  saying  over  each,  "  He  put  His 
hands  n])on  them  and  healed  them."  When  they  had  all 
been  touched,  they  came  up  again  in  the  same  order,  and 
e.ich  had  a  white  ribbon,  with  a  inedal  of  angel-gold  hanging 
from  it,  put  round  the  neck  by  the  king.  Then  followed  the 
Epistle,  .special  prayers  (in  the  old  Travcr-Books)  and  the  Bene- 
diction. Pcpys  supertluou.sly  remarks  that  the  king  ]>erformed 
his  part  "  with  great  gravity."  Touching  for  the  evil  was  one 
of  the  last  ])ubli(;  ads  of  .James  II.  (a  Jesuit  for  his  chaplain), 
at  the  very  time  when  William  of  Orange  was  landing  in 
Torbay.  To  the  last  there  appear  to  have  been  medical  men 
who  believed  in  it,  for  when  the  infant  Samuel  Johnson  was 
brought  n]i  by  his  mother  to  be  touched  b}'  Queen  Anne  in 
1712,  it  was  by  the  ad\i<-(!  (so  Boswell  was  told  by  Hector) 
of  a  Lii;htield  physiinan.  Sir  .John  Floyer. 
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Till'  iiiridciit  iiillic  |inlilic  lu-allli  after  llic  Kostoniiinu  ili^ii  Public 
overshadows  all  others  is  the  (irfcat  l'laj;iie  ot"  London  in  l(i(i.').  Retro**' 
This  was  the  last  ot"  many  yreal  epidemics  of  the  same  spect. 
disease  in  the  history  nl'  tlie  eapiial,  and  it  is  of  special 
interest  not  only  for  its  mau'nitnde,  but  also  as  raisini;-  the 
question  why  it  was  the  last.  In  many  towns  of  I'JnL^land, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  tlic  ('i\il  Wai-s  had  hrou^ht  a  great 
revival  of  that  old  infection.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
period  of  ei^ht  or  ten  years  in  the  history  since  the  Blaci; 
Death  of  1;UM-4!i  in  whiih  sd  many  j^rrat  urKan  outbreaks 
of  plague  occurred  together.  Some  of  tlie.se  began  during 
sieges,  or  followed  close  upon  them,  as  at  Bristol,  Xewark. 
Lichfield,  Leeds.  Others  were  indirectly  caused,  or  were 
aggravated,  by  the  military  stir,  as  at  Chester,  ilanchester, 
Liverpool,  and  towns  in  the  south-western  and  southern 
counties,  Li  not  a  lew  instances  llu?  deaths,  which  were 
sometimes  carefully  registered  by  order  of  the  military 
governors  and  tabulated  according  to  weeks  in  printed  bills 
of  mortality,  amounted  to  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the 
population.  The  Chester  epidemic  destroyed  2,().^.S  in  the  last 
six  months  ot  the  year:  thai  of  i>eeds,  l,:i2.5.  among  whom 
not  a  single  person  of  wealth  or  note  is  discoverable :  that 
of  Lichfield,  821  among  the  inhabitants  of  twelve  streets; 
that  of  JLmchester,  aliout  a  thousand  ;  iliai  ul'  iiristol,  about 
three  thousand.  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Galway,  and  other  Irish 
towns  sufliered  greatly,  the  last-named  having  been  absolutely 
wasted  both  among  its  poor  and  its  merehaiits.  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  were  the  s<'als  ol'ilii^  more  disastrous 
outbreaks  in  Scotland — th(^  last,  witli  two  .id joining  fishing 
villages,  having  lost  aliout  L.SOO  from  plagiir  in  little  more 
than  a  year.  The  chief  epidemic  effect  of  tlu^  Civil  Wars 
on  the  public  health,  besides  the  encouragement  to  plague, 
was  the  production  of  typhus  fever.  So  far  as  is  accurately  yf^^ 
known,  this  happened  only  at  the  begiiming  of  the  war,  in  Typhus, 
Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  and  at,  Tiverton  and  othei-  places 
the  year  after.  Whether  it  was  owing  tn  the  better  discipline 
of  the  troops  under  Fairfax  and  (Vduiwell,  after  the  super- 
session of  Essex  as  Lord-General,  or  to  some  other  cause, 
this  usual  accompaniment  of  campaigns,  both  among  ,soldiers 
and    people,    is   hardly    heard    of   in    England    after    tiie    first 
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your  or  two.  These  brief  experiences  of  war  typhus  are 
lU'iirly  all  that  Enj^lish  epidemiology  can  point  to  for  many 
centuries,  whereas  the  numerous  wars  on  the  Continent,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  peace  of  1815, 
made  that  kind  of  infection  familiav  Imtli  in  lanips  and  in 
the  track  of  armies. 
Tiie  I'he  Great  Plague,  which  began  in  Loudun  in   the  spring  of 

Gi^at  l()(j,5,  was  a  surprising  interruption  of  a  long  period  of  freedom 

1665.  '  from  the  pest,  which  the  citizens  might  have  expected  to  be 
permanent.  For  sixteen  years  there  had  been  only  a  few 
deaths,  half  a  dozen  or  a  score  in  a  whole  year,  which  occurred 
here  antl  there  over  the  wide  area  of  the  metropolis,  and  made 
no  impression.  Sixteen  years  was  the  longest  clear  interval 
hitherto.  But  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  had  been  two 
periods  of  nine  or  ten  years  each  with  little  or  no  plague 
in  London,  ami  ihe  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I. — • 
from  Kill  to  I()2o — was  equally  free  from  it.  In  the  space 
of  half  a  generation  men  forget  a  good  dt'al :  and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  ])iague  ef  1(JU,5,  like  those  of  1()25  and 
l(i():l,  W'as  traced  1o  im))ortation  from  abroad — from  Holland, 
or  the  Levant,  or  some  other  country  where  the  infection 
had  lia[)pened  to  be  most  active  just  before  it  became  active 
in  tins  coimtrv.  In  the  historical  view  this  pleasing  doctrine 
of  plague  as  ;m  infection  foreign  to  England  becomes  untenable  ; 
the  infection  was  at  home  in  our  own  soil,  and  had  been 
so  continuously  for  centiu'ies. 

Several  things  eoud lined  to  give  the  epidemic  of  1665 
unnsiial  magnitude,  but  there  was  one  thing  especially  that 
determined  the  time  of  it.  This  was  the  extreme  drought  of 
the  previous  winter  and  sjiring.  A  long  frost  from  before 
Christm.xs,  more  or  less  continuous  to  March,  with  little  snow, 
and  a  dry,  cold  spring,  with  only  a  few  showers  until  June, 
left  the  subsoil  dry  to  an  unusual  depth.  The  oldest  in- 
habitant remembered  no  such  drought,  and  at  that  time  it 
was  impo.ssible  to  check  him  by  an  appeal  to  meteorological 
records.  An  extreme  range  of  the  ground-water,  or  the  filling 
of  the  pores  of  the  soil  with  air  to  an  unusual  depth,  is  now 
well  known  to  have  some  real  relation  to  the  activity  of  a  soil 
poison  such  as  wo  may  assume  the  virus  of  the  plague  to  have 
been.     It  needed  only  the  co-operation  of  a  great   drought  to 
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make  effective  many  ollifi-  .irriimiilatini;-  causes  ol'  a  pesti- 
lential outbreak.  If  thr  phiLjue  had  followed  precedent,  it 
would  have  broken  out  ai  tlie  beginning-  of  llie  new  reiy-n, 
as    in    ItiO-"!    and    1(125,   when    rlie    eoneonrsi-    of   people    to  the 
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capital  doiditless  favoured  it.  All  throu^li  the  ('ivil  Wars 
London  bad  been  the  safest  place  of  residence,  and  had  fjrown 
fast,  while  other  towns  were  lannuishin"^;.  In  Kitj-i  (iraunt 
estimated  the  population  at  4(i0,()00,  of  which  aiiout  a  fifth  part 
were    lioused  in   the   somewhat   retridarh'   bnili,   but    nnw   over- 
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tilled.  <'itv,  while  I  lie  mull  iliules  of  the  poorer  class  were 
,Ti. wiled  into  the  alloys  and  eonrts  of  Ci-ippleoate,  Spitaltields, 
Whileehupel,  Wappint,',  St.  Olave's  and  other  Sonlhwark 
l)arishcs,  Bonuondsey,  Newington  Butts,  Lambeth,  St.  Giles's, 
ilio  Western  Liberties,  and  ('l(>rkenwe]l.  If  the  old  City  was 
uns;>nilarv.  the  liberties  and  out-parishes  were  more  so,  for 
they  had  been  laiilt  iipnu  with  few  main  arteries  besides  the 
old  country  highways,  and  tliey  made  on  a  map  the  im- 
pression rather  of  an  interminable  maze  than  of  an  orderlx' 
system  of  streets.  The  old  sites  of  laystalls,  where  the  soil 
of  the  City  u.scd  to  Ik-  deposited,  had  become  in  turn  the 
sites  of  houses,  while  ii  had  become  more  and  more  dithcult 
to  dispose  of  the  refuse  and  to  provide  for  the  safe  interment 
of  the  dead.  The  inhabited  ground  could  not  be  other  than 
full  of  dee()m])osing  organic  matter.s,  which  in  a  litting  season 
would  giv(!  oti'  pestilential  miasmata. 

The   infection   of  plague   wah  slow  to  begin,  although  there 
was   much    typhus   fever,   which    was   .suspected  in  some  cases 
to   conceal    the    diagnosis    of    plague.      Lentil    the    first    week 
of  ilay.   oidy    three   deaths   from   plague   had    been    recorded 
m  11)05  ;    they  began  to  rise  slowly  throughout  June,  and  at 
the   beginning   of  -IuIn-    tliey    w-ere   so   many   as   to  .show  that 
an   epidemic    of   liie    lirst   degree   was   coming.     St.    ({iles's-in- 
the-Fields,    then     the    westernmost    parish    and    the    highest 
inhabited   ground,   had   the   first   taste    of    it.      The    infection 
proceeded   slowly   down   HoUiovn,   and   by  way  of  Clerkenwcll 
to  Cripplegate  and  the  City,  with  the  same  slowness  reaching 
the  Southwark  parishes.     Its  course  can  be  traced  by  means 
of  the  weekly  bills   of  mortality,  which  gave  the  returns  from 
the   sextons    and    clerks    of   one    hundred    and    forty    parishes- 
It    was  by  studying  closely   these  weekly  statistics  that  Defoe 
was  enaliled  to  base  an   otherwise  imaginative  narrative  upon 
a    linn    foundation    of   fact.       Thus,    the   bills    make    clear    the 
fact  of  a  slow  j'l'ogress  from  west  to   cast,   which  permits   the 
".biurnal  of  the  Tlague  Year"  to   unfold  events  like  a  drama- 
W  hile    the    infection    was    creating    panic    in    St.    Giles's,    the 
business   of   the    City,    of    the    eastern    parishes,    and    of    the 
Borough    went    on    as    usual ;    when    it    became    the    turn    of 
Cripplegate,    Whitechapel,   and    Stepney    in    the    autumn,    St. 
Giles's   and    St.    ^lartin's    had    got    over    it.       In    the    end    of 
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August  Pepys,  who  roiuaincd  at  his  utiiiial  residence,  the 
Navy  Office,  in  Seotliing  Lane,  met  liardly  twenty  people  from 
one  end  of  Lombard  Street  to  the  other,  and  not  more  tiian 
fifty  on  the  Exchange.  A  week  after,  Evelyn,  coming  up  from 
his  house  near  Deptford,  found  the  line  of  .streets  from  the 
Old  Kent  Road  through  the  City  to  St.  James's  nearly  empty 
of  people,  the  shops  shut,  and  many  coffins  at  the  tloors  of 
houses  awaiting  burial.  The  first  fortnight  of  Sejitember  was 
the  worst  time,  the  deaths  from  plague  averaging  about  one 
thousand  in  a  day,  with  nearly  two  hundred  a  day  more 
from  other  assigned  causes.  There  was  natui-allv  much  distress 
from  the  stoppage  of  all  work  and  trading  :  but  the  markets 
were  kept  well  supplied,  tlif  ]irire  of  ihi'  loaf  rose  little  or 
not  at  all,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  wiio  was  fortunately  an 
effective  person,  sat  daily  at  the  .Mansion  House  to  ad- 
minister the  relief  supplied  b}'  contributions  from  all  parts 
of  England.  As  the  infection  subsided  towards  the  end  of 
October,  the  streets  once  more  put  on  an  air  of  busine.ss, 
but  with  many  poor  creatures  begging  in  them — some  hardlv 
cured  of  their  plague-sores,  or  limping  from  the  suppui'ations 
in  the  groin  which  attended  the  numerous  recoveries  towards 
the  decline  of  the  epidemic.  Compared  willi  the  jilagucs  of 
1603  and  1G25,  from  which  the  most  graphic  authentic 
particulars  have  come  down,  that  of  IGOo  was  probably 
attended  with  less  lawlessness  in  the  plundering  of  houses 
from  which  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  with  more  regard 
to  decency  in  the  burial  of  the  dead,  Defoe's  harrowing 
pictures  notwithstanding.  Nearly  all  the  clergy,  magistrates 
and  doctors  had  taken  flight,  along  with  the  richer  classes 
in  general.  Several  of  the  ministers  ejected  three  years  before 
occupied  the  pulpits  of  City  churches,  so  that  the  "  silenced " 
clergy,  or  the  Nonconformists,  gained  in  this  time  of  danger 
a  certain  liberty  of  ministering  in  public  which  they  never 
afterwards  lost.  Among  the  doctors  who  remained  wei-e  two 
eminent  for  their  scientific  writings,  Glisson  and  Wharton, 
and  Milton's  friend,  Dr.  Paget.  Several  higii  personages  of 
the  Court  stayed  in  town  to  look  after  the  public  business, 
and  were  afterwards  jiresented  with  silver  cups  by  the  king. 
When  the  mortality  bill  of  the  year  was  added  up,  it  came 
to  97,38(),  of  which  onlv  1)8,590  were  set  down  to  plague, 
185 
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it  is  ])robable  tliat  two-thirds  of  the  rciiiaiiulrr 
were  from  plague  also.  Tlir  old  practice  of  "shutting  up" 
infected  houses  was  carried  out  (until  it  came  to  the  ahsiird 
length  of  shutting  up  nearly  all  the  houses  of  a  street):  and 
as  the  .shutting  up  of  a  house,  on  the  plague  being  notified 
in  it,  increased  the  peril  of  the  inmates  and  was  generally 
(h-eaded,  there  was  a  strong  motive  for  bribing  the  searchers  to 
<X\vv  the  disease  some  oiiior  name.  In  many  of  the  villages 
and  towns  near  London  tliui-e  were  deaths  from  plague  in  Kiti.S, 
owing  to  the  numbers  tramping  the  home  counties,  after  the 
manner  of  Defoe's  three  men  from  Wapping.  But  although 
the  fugitives  from  London,  especially  those  of  the  better  class, 
penetrated  to  all  parts,  the  infection  was  far  from  general  in 
Knglaiid.  The  often-narrated  epidemic  of  Eyam,  in  tlie  Peak 
of  iJerbyshire,  which  lasted  into  the  second  sunnner,  and  left 
only  thirty  alive  out  of  a  population  (besides  those  who  Hcd) 
of  nearly  three  hundred,  was  an  almost  isolated  event  in  the 
heart  of  England.  The  whole  of  the  north  (but  for  a  few 
cases  on  the  Wear  and  Tyne),  the  west,  and  the  south-west 
escaped ;  and  in  the  south  the  places  chiefly  affected  were 
the  dockyards  or  naval  stations,  then  busy  with  the  Dutch 
war.  It  was  in  the  eastern  counties,  which  had  suffered  little 
from  plague  during  the  Civil  Wars,  that  the  infection  rose 
to  yreat  virulenc(>  in  1()()5  and  Kiijli.  At  Yarmouth  it  begati 
sooner  than  in  London  itself:  at  Colchester  it  caused  one  of 
tlie  highest  mortalitic^s  recorded  for  any  period,  in  ratio  of 
the  population  (4,.SI7  deaths);  at  Cambridge  and  Peterborough 
the  epidemics  were  also  of  the  first  degree,  the  mortality  at 
the  last  named  continuing  into  the  spring  of  1G(37,  and  bringing 
the  epidemic  history  of  plague  in  England  to  an  end.  A  few 
isolated  deaths  occurred  in  London  every  year  to  1()79,  when 
they  finally  disappeared  IVom  the  bills.  The  mahgnant  typhus 
fever  of  KilSS-cSO,  and  the  peculiar  seasons  preceding  it,  Avere 
so  like  the  usual  antecedents  of  a  great  periodic  outbuiNt  of 
plague  that  fears  of  the  old  scourge  of  London  once  more 
aro.se,  which  Sydenham  seems  to  have  shared.  But,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  the  reign  of  plague  was  over. 

London  soon  made  up  the  loss  of  about  a  fifth  of  its 
jiopulation.  Before  two  years  the  births  were  up  to  their  old 
figin-e,  and  surpassing  it.     But  the  public  health  of  London — 
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not  only  of  the  extramural  part,  where  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation was,  but  even  of  the  City  itself  after  it  had  been  "  purged 
ly  firo  "—became  little  better  when  pLigue  was  out  of  the 
way.  In  three  consecutive  periods  of  thirteen  years  each,  the 
first  of  which  includes  the  year  of  the  Great  Plague,  the  annual 
averatrcs  of  deaths  were  : 


1653—1665 
1666—1678 
1679—1691 


19,946 
17,990 
•22,237 


BETHLEHEM     HOSPITAL. 
(Mlsson,  "  Mcmoire^,''  l(iS)S.) 


The  increase  in  the  last  period  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
growth  of  population — now  as  far  aKeld  westwards  as  Red 
Lion  Square,  Soho  Square,  Seven  Dials,  and  along  Piccadilly 
half-way  to  Hyde  Park.  Moorfields,  also,  was  rapidly  built  over 
immediately  after  the  fire  of  1666,  pending  the  rebuilding  of 
the  City.  But  with  due  allowance  for  the  increase  of  in- 
habitants, the  mortality  was  little  less  than  in  the  old  plague 
times  on  an  average  of  years.  In  no  year,  from  the  extinction 
of    the  plague   until   the   last    decennium   of    the    eighteenth 
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centurv,   ilo   tin-'   '''"«  "I   •'"'   p^n'i^li   clerks   sliuw    an  excess   oF 
baptisms  over  burials,  and   in  most  j-ears  they  show  a  greater 
shortcoming  of  births  than  the  somewhat  negligent  registration 
of  biijjtisms  could  account  for.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
many  years  of  the  earlier  period,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
greater  explosions  of  plague,  when  the  baptisms  exceeded  the 
burials  by  various  fractions  up  to  twenty-tive  per  cent.     But, 
whereas  in  the  plague-period  the  high  mortalities  wore  largely 
of  adults,   there   is  reason   to   think  that  afterwai-ds  thc-y  fell 
Infant        raoYG  upon   the   age  of    infiuicy.     The  sacrifice   of    infant    life 
Mortauty.   {^i  London  from  the  Restoration  until  late   in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  enormous,  the  deaths  luider  the  age  of  two  amount- 
ing in  some  years  to  two-lifths  of  the  deaths  at  all  ages,  and 
to  more  than  half  the  births.     One  great  cause  of  this  high 
morlalitv  among  infants  was  the  same  .summer  diarrho-a  that 
cuts  off  so    many    weakly    infants    in    the    manufacturing   and 
shipping  towns  at  present.     In   e.ich   of    three  successive   hot 
sunnners  and  autumns  in    London,  lWi!)-71,  that  malady  added 
some   two  thousand  to  the  bill  for  the  year  in   the  course  of 
some   eight   or   ten  weeks.     An  cjiidemic   of  measles   in    1G74, 
the  first  severe  one   that  is  recorded,   brought   up  the  deaths, 
by  its  direct  and  indirect   etfects,   to    a    much   higher    average 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  than  a  severe  epidemic  of 
small-pox    did    in    the  last  six.      Among  the  adults    not    only 
small-pox,  but,  still   more,  typhus  fever  contributed  largely  to 
the   death-roll,  and  that,  ino,  in    rich  and  even    noble   houses 
as  well  as  in  the  crowded  i[uarters  of  the  poor.     In  all  respects 
it  is  probable   that   the  health  of  the   capital  was    worse  than 
that  of  other  towns,  or  of  the  country  at  lai-ge.     But  ;n  certain 
unhealthy  seasons,  such  as  those  of  J6()9-7l,  1678-80,  1685-8(), 
and    ]()SS-89,   there   were  many    market    towns    and    country 
parishes    whose    registers    showed    an    excess    of  biu'ials    over 
christenings,  the  S[)ecial  occasional   causes  having   been  widely 
prevailing  fevers,  epidemic  agues  Avith  influenzas,  and  small-pox.' 
There  had  been   no  famine,  nor  even  dearth,  since  16()1.     The 
more  idea  of  real  f;unine  had  become  unfamiliar  to  Englishmen, 
for  Pcpys   enters   in  his   diary  on  the  9th  April,  1602:   "Sir 
(reorgc  [Carteret]  showed  me  an  account  in  French  of  the  great 
famine,   which   is   to  the  greatest  extremity  in   some  part  of 
France  at  this  day ;    which  is  very  strange." 
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At  the  Rcstciration  wo  arc  still  amoiiL;'  cliararliTs  and  routi'diiicil  ^„5'„„ 
witli  ideas  of  the  Tudor  times.  With  the  l!e\oliitioii,  a  i,'eiiera-  The  Coin- 
tioii  later,  the  uiudeni  wt)rld  has  be^uii.  Jiclwceii  the  Kiij,daiid  societs""' 
of  that  date  and  the  England  of  the  present  reign,  >hieaulay 
has  drawn  a  pointnl  and  efteetive  contrast.  But  for  all  that, 
the  essential  leatures  of  the  England  of  to-day  wvvr  already 
traceable.  Then;  was  a  constitutional  uionarrhy  .md  a  I'arlia- 
nientary  settleiut'Ut  of  the  succession:  the  standing  ariuy  and 
the  cabinet  system  of  government  were  in  course  of  growth; 
the  pi'ess  was  practically  free;  religious  toleration  was  logically 
inevitable:  the  French  wars,  the  National  Debt,  tlu^  Colonial 
and  Indian  Empire,  were  great  facts  already  ap]iearing  upon 
the  political  horizon.  There  is,  accoi'dingly,  a  peculiar  interest 
in  defining  the  different,  .social  classes  which  had  then  lat,ely 
come  into  distinct  being.  They  are.  essentially,  the  social 
classes  of  to-day,  and  iioi  religions  di\isions,  any  more  than 
feudal   castes. 

When  th(!  feudal  arrangeineiil  of  socict\  had  brokrii  <lo\\n,  social 
the  Reformation  had  tended  to  substitute  an  ai'rangement  Classes, 
according  to  religious  and  ])olitical  creed.  This  tendencv  had 
been  still  further  accentuated  by  tlu^  whole  movement  of  the 
Puritan  age.  Hut  now  that  I'ni'ilanisni  li.id  s|iciil  its  tirst,  force, 
and  ceased  to  be  the  one  dividing  line,  there  could  appear  what 
may  be  called  the  natural  strata,  the  divisions  marked  b\-  pin-cly 
social  dili'erences  such  as  wealth  or  occupation.  Thus  diu'ing 
Cliarles  II. 's  reign,  despite  the  "Clarendon  code.'  the  gulf  was 
becoming  less  wide  lietween  Puritans  and  Prelatists.  There 
were  rumours  all  through  KitiO  of  what  was  to  be  done  by  the 
extreme  wing  of  the  Puritan  party:  but  the  great  Analiaptist 
movement  only  i-esolvcd  itself  into  the  fiasco  of  \'enner's 
rising;  and  when  the  ( 'ity  elections,  in  the  spring  of  liKil, 
returned  Independents,  the  country  at  large  gave  unccpiivocal 
testimony  by  the  men  it  sent  to  Parliament  that  it  was 
thoroughly  sick  of  religious  strife.  Pepys,  indeed,  came  to 
the  rather  hasty  conclusion  that  religion  was  "  nothing  but 
a  fashion. "  The  Iie>4oj:;itiau_Jiad  bcen_more  a  social  than  a 
political  reaction.  It  was  .areconstitution  of  the  old  social 
order — a  return  of  lords  anclgeiilry,  lawTcTK,— owtl  clergy,  to 
their  old  positions.     There  w^as  even  by  some  writers  a  scheme 
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prii[)0.se(l  for  inakintj  a  sharp  and  permanent  division  between 
classes  such  as  prevailed  in  I'rance.  I'he  nobles  were  to  be 
raised  higher  above  the  masses :  the  connnons  confined  to 
trade ;  the  clergy  entrusted  with  jurisdiction  :  and  so  on.  The 
fullest  view  of  the  position  and  relations  of  the  various  classes 
is  the  contemporary  estimate  by  Grecjory  Kint,^  He  sets  the 
population  at  live  and  a  half  millions.  It  had  about  doul)led 
since  1583.  His  evidence  is  chiefly  drawn  from  returns  to 
the  hearth-tax.  Tested  by  llu;  inquirer  made  under  Williiun 
HI.,  and  by  Finlaison's  computations  derived  from  the  parish 
registers,  the  estimate  would  require  a  little  deduction,  and 
the  most  recent  calculations  would  put  the  figure  at  not  more 
tlian  .'),()()(),000.  This  would  mean  that  the  land  was  fully 
peopled  for  its  then  existing  capacity  of  agricultural  jiroduction; 
as  is  fmlhcr  inditiated  by  the  high  average  price  of  wheat, 
KioO-yo.  Half  the  kingdom  was  computed  to  consist  of  nioor.s, 
fens,  and  forests.  Seventeenth-century  account-books  show  an 
inuncnse  amount  of  game  and  venison  pin-chased  by  the  rich. 
The  surveyor  Xorden  (p.  179)  speaks  of  140  iron  furnaces  fed  by 
till'  Sussex  woods,  as  well  as  numerous  glass-works  in  Surrey. 
Many  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  far  behind  the  rest  in  all 
material  civilisation.  The  imited  assessment  of  the  six 
uiii-ili<'ru  counties  to  the  land-tax  of  1693  was  about  eipial  to 
that  of  Hants  or  Wilts  or  Gloucester,  and  far  below  otlier 
single  counties  (Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Devon,  Somerset,  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk).  Compare  the  assessments  to  ship-money, 
or  to  the  monthly  income  tax  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  in 
lieu  of  feudal  rights  KUiO,  or  to  the  poor  rate  l(i.s9;  the  same 
picture  is  revealed.  Nor  is  Yorkshire  or  Wales  much  better 
I  of!'.  Thus  the  great  district  north  of  the  Huniber,  in  area 
one-fifth  of  England,  contained  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total 
population.  And  lua-e,  as  in  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Wales, 
the  proportion  of  hearths  to  inhabited  houses  was  from  1|  to 
H ;  in  Dorset  or  Devon  it  was  nearly  2i.  So,  a  writer  in 
1()70  declanis  that  land  worth  twenty-eight  years'  purchase  in 
the  west  would  only  fetch  sixteen  years'  in  the  north — the 
north,  where  the  Peel-towers  were  still  useful  refuges,  where 
the  judges  on  cii-cuit  needed  a  strong  guard  of  troops,  where 
the  magistrates  had  to  raise  armed  men  to  protect  property, 
and  the  parishes  kept  bloodhounds  to  hunt  down  robbers. 
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1(5,()()0 ;  inenliauls,  clcriiv,  bnNycrs,  and  eivil  service,  10.000  income 
each  profession;  "  lilieral  arts."  1.5.000:  officers  of  army  and 
navy.  it.OOli.  He  puts  ilie  average  income  uf  a  knight  at  £()50, 
an  esijuire,  £450  :  a  gentleman,  £2!S0.  Tlie.se  sums  of  money 
must  be  multiplied  tive-fold  or  six-fold  to  lie  ex]iressod  in 
modern  equivalents.  It  would  lie  a  mistake  to  dwell  too 
inueli   upon   the   rude   manner  of  life  of  the  rural  .gentry,  their  The 
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erateness,  their   prejudices.     If  they    were    half  lHH)rs,    the\- 
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were  also  half  nobles  by  birth  and  oliieials  by  training.  IJy 
custom  and  by  the  practical  monopoly  which  their  position 
gave  them,  tliey  held  in  their  hands  the  higher  commissions 
in  army,  nav}-,  and  militia,  the  justiceships  of  the  peace,  the 
best  Church  preferments,  and  a  lai'ge  share  of  the  numerous  and 
only  too  well-paid  public  offices.  The  House  of  Lords  had  been 
recruited  from  their  ranks,  99  peerages  having  beioiiie  extinct 
under  the  Stuarts  and  193  created,  as  well  as  MK)  baronets. 
The  Lords  and  the  gentry  formed,  in  fact,  one  strong  ruling 
class,  and  the  ('hurch  cainc  more  and  more  to  identify  its 
interests   with  theirs;    the  Test  Act  and  the   appointment    of 
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clorufvmen  to  sit  on  the  Coimiiission  of  tlic  Peace  co-operated 
towards  this  result  from  dirtereiit  sides.  I'olitical  hfc,  for  all 
the  eorruittion  at  the  centre,  was  locally  ln)tli  vigorous  and 
honest ;  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  l\ev(jlution  are  a  proof 
of  the  strength  and  soundness  of"  the  counti-y  part}."  We  may 
take  as  a  typical  p]nglish  squire  of  the  time  Mr.  Masters,  of 
Kent,  whose?  account-books  have  been  preserved.  His  income 
was  between  £300  and  £400  a  year :  he  had  been  educated  at 
Cambridge :  he  kept  horses  and  carriages  and  quite  a  number 
of  servants  ;  he  could  atlord  to  buy  expensive  periwigs  and 
beaver  hats.  A  decline  from  his  early  Puritan  training  is 
indicated  by  liis  rc])laciiig  Baxter's  "  Saints'  Rest  "  by  Butler's 
"  Hudibras." 

As  to  the  clergy,  their  total  revenue  is  estimated  at  only 
£500,000.  It  was  no  longer  the  great  Church  of  the  Jliddle 
Ages,  comprehending  all  professions,  dominating  the  State, 
and  close  I}'  boiuid  up  with  the  baronage.  In  1685  two  only 
of  the  V)ishops  were  sons  of  peers.  The  country  parsons  are 
described  as  being  both  poor  and  ignorant  as  a  rule.  Between 
them  and  tlu;  learned  and  influential  town  preacher  there 
was  a  great  gulf  Yet,  it  is  important  not  to  forget  that  there 
was  still  a  powerful  hierarchy ;  that  up  to  1717  Convocation 
was  still  active ;  that  there  was  a  strong  Church  feeling  in 
the  nation  and  in  the  Church  itself;  and  that  the  clergy  were 
on  the  very  eve  of  a  rapid  rise  in  social  consideration. 

Tlie  name  yeomen  had  come  to  be  used  almost  as  a  general 
term  for  the  whole  middle  class  below  the  rank  of  gentrj'.  But, 
in  its  stricter  sense  of  freeholders,  it  was  estimated  to  cover 
1<S0.()00  families,  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population. 
Of  then-  political  and  religious  spirit,  of  their  ample  means 
and  their  lighting  capacities,  the  Civil  War  and  the  Common- 
wealth gave  emphatic  evidence.  Forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  year 
was,  according  to  Chamberlayne,  "  a  ver^^  ordinary  revenue  for 
a  freeholder,  and  £100  or  £200  in  some  counties  not  rare ;  some- 
times in  Kent  and  Sussex  £500  or  £600  per  annum,  and  £3,000 
or  £4,000  stock."  Even  a  hundred  years  later  there  wt're 
still  !),000  freeholders  in  Kent.  But  it  was  already,  by  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  part  of  the  policy  of  a  landowner 
to  buy  out  the  freeholders.  The  merchants  also  were  eager 
to  become  landowner.s.     Thus  the  extinction  of  the  yeomanry 
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had  already  begun.  Politioal,  social,  and  economic  causes  all 
co-o])crated  to  this  result,  assisted  possibly  by  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  l(i(iG,  which  required  written  evidence  of  title  (p.  50-2). 

The  The  class  of  farmers  was  probably  a  little  smaller.     Gregory 

^^^"^  King  ivssigus  them  an  average  income  of  £42  lO.s.,  and  an 
average  holding  of  forty  to  fifty  acres.  There  is  evidence  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  class  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
They  were  ignorant  (p.  (102):  agriculture  was  still  unprogressive; 
there  was  "  a  kind  of  madness  of  competition  among  them," 
according  to  Norden,  which  led  to  the  practice  of  "  tines,"  a 
virtual  <-onHs(-atii)n  of  improvements.  Kents  were  high  ;  they 
are  put  liy  the  sanii'  authority  at  5s.  (id.  an  acre  arable,  and 
(Ss.  Sd.  an  acre  pasture:  and  though  neither  the  evidences  for 
the  fact  nor  the  causes  of  it  are  quite  clear,  they  rose  at  an 
e.xtraordinai-y  rate  in  the  century.  On  the  estates  of  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  the  rent  in  l(i(i(i  was  £.587  ;  the  "old rent"  was  £140. 
This  rate  of  rising  is  borne  out  by  both  the  Holkham  and  the 
iiclvoir  rentals.  From  such  data  it  has  been  calculated  that 
a  tanner  of  200  acres  would  pay,  in  rent,  £(iO;  in  laboui-  lulls, 
£78;  tithe,  £20;  leaving  for  his  own  support  £80,  and  £o7 
for  interest  on  his  capital  (£400).  The  price  of  corn  was 
only  moderately  high  between  KiliO  and  1G8.5;  but  farming 
must  have  been  a  very  varying  find  speculative  business. 

Enclosures.  Knclosures  in  the  sense  of  conversion  of  arable  into  pasture 
and  the  "  approving  "  of  commons  and  wastes,  were  apparently 
less  rife  in  this  centmy  than  in  the  preceding  one.  The  age  of 
cncilosures,  in  the  other  sense  of  re-arranging  into  "severalties" 
the  holdings  in  the  "champion"  or  open  iields,  had  hardly 
begun.  The  agricultiu-al  writers  of  the  century,  in  attacking 
the  wastefulness  of  the  open-tield  system,  speak  of  it  as  still 
general :  "  fields,  being  enclosed,  will  let  for  thi'ice  as  nmch." 
Professor  Ashley  computes  that  if  there  were  eigiit  shires 
])retty  generally  encloscnl,  there  were  at  least  fourteen  in  which 
inliinnixed  and  connmm.il  holdings  were  still  thi^  rule. 

The  Rural  England  v/as  still  a  land  chiefly  of  agriculture,  and  the  large 
class  to  which  we  lujw  apply  the  term  agricultural  labourers 
probably  comprised  two  and  a  half  millions  in  1685.  The  wage 
of  a  thatcher  in  1041  had  been,  in  summer,  6d.  a  day  with  three 
meals ;  but  the  Civil  War  raised  wages.  Moreover,  the  law  that 
wages  should  be  periodically  fixed  by  the  justices  seems  to  have 
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been  a   ilciul   letter.     F'T    inslanee,   iIh'   \\'ar\virksliirc    justires' 

assessment  of  1(J<S4  attempts  to  tix  Nil.  a  day;  Imt  tlic  ordinary 

at'ricnltnral    wage    at    that    date    was  actually    Is.   a  day.     The 

labonrer  still  had  domestic   industries  to  assist  him  :  wool  an<l 

linen  were-  spun  and  woven  at  home,  and  sold   in  the   market 

towns.     Meat  was  fairly  chea]i ;   wheat  from  IGGO  to  1US5  was 

below  the  av'erage  of  the  century;  hut  bread  wa.s  of  barley  more 

commonly   than   of  wheat,   according   to    the   .statement    in    a 

Statute  of  the   time.     But  the  class  was  beginning  to  feel  the 

pressure  wliic'h  was  soon  to  force  them  on  the  poor-rates.     The 

Corn  Laws,  in  their  niodern  form,  began  in  KJGl  and  ]()()4.     The 

prices  of  necessaries  W(!re  rising.       The    criminal    code    of   the 

age    fell    heavily    on    the   poorer    classes ;    and  the    Revolution 

of   l(j.sy,   like   the   Restoration  of    IGGO,  was   a  victory    mainly 

for  tlic  nobles,  gentry,  and  wealthier  burgesses. 

THe  Town  'pj^g  poi)ulalion  living  in  cities  and  towns  was  about  1,400.000. 

Popula-  .    ,  ■  1  1    ,.       Ill-  11-  11-       1 

tion.  Ilul  ot  this  total    London  accounted  tor  halt  a  nullion.     hristol 

and   Norwich  were  each  under  80,000  ;  York  and   Exeter,   only 

10,000;    ibmchester,  G,000  ;    Sheffield  and   liirmingham,   4,000. 

The  average  earnings  of  an  artisan  are  set  at  14s.  7d.  a   week. 

( 'loth  was  made  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the 

district  between    Witney,  C'n-encestei',  Bristol,   and   Sherborne ; 

and  baize,  serges,  and  crapes  in  the  eastern  counties.     There 

were  several  iron-working  districts  (pp.  1G9,  609).     But  the  age 

of  manufactures  on  the  great  scale  had  not  yet  set  in. 

The  Poor  'Yhe  general   attitude   of  the   time   towards   the   industrial 

Laws.  ...  .  »». 

cla.sses  may  be  judged  from  two  contemporaries.     Kmg  argues 

that  nearly  half  the  nation  actually  diminished  the  wealth 
of  the  connnunity  because  their  expenditiu'e  was  greater  than 
their  income,  and  the  difference  has  to  be  made  up  by  the  poor- 
rates.  Davenant  remarks  that,  despite  the  poor-laws,  many  ]ioor 
die  yearly  from  famine.  The  total  of  the  poor-rate,  indeed,  was 
£GG5,:}G2  in  168.5 — a  sum  equal  to  the  excise,  or  one-third  of  the 
total  revenue  (whereas  it  is  now  less  than  one-eighth).  It 
was  heaviest  in  the  eastern  counties,  from  the  flow  of  population 
to  the  new  industries  there.  This  fact,  with  the  trade  jealousies 
against  new  rivals,  helps  to  explain  the  Settlement  Laws,  which 
to  a  modern  mind  .seem  so  stupid  as  well  as  criiel.  The  Poor 
Jiiiws  have  been  the  labourers'  and  workmen's  greatest  enemies ; 
and  men  already  began  to  urge  that  they  were  "  England's  great 
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concern."       A    copious    literalui-c    u()on    the    sulijeci    liegan    in 

this  period,     (.'hild  proposed  a  Board  of  "  Fathers  of  the  I'oor," 

cqui]ipo(l    witli    despotic    powers    .nid     a,    w(>ii-Hlk>d     treasury. 

Stanley's  remedy   was   a  house  of  corrcclion  in  each  shire  and 

a  "va^'rant  ward."     Yarranton  issued  a  comprehensive  scliemc 

"to  set  all  the  poor  to  work,  outdo  the  Dutclj  withoui  Hyhtiu.y, 

pay  debts  without  money,  prevent  law-suits,  and   make  rivers 

navigable  " — all  to  bo  ac- 

complished     by     State 

fostering    of    flax-growing 

and  iron-works.     A  more 

sober  plan  was  that  of  Sir 

Matthew  Hale,  to  provide 

work    for    the  poor.     ]>ut 

there    were   many    piro- 

posals  ;     some,     as    Eden 

remarks,    "  as    practicable 

as    the    advice    given   to 

children  to  catch  birds  by 

putting  salt  on  tlieir  tails." 

The  fact  was  that  a  period 

had  begim  in  the  history 

of  the  Poor  Laws  which  it 

is  difficult  to  characterise  in  measured  language — a  period  which 

reaches  its  climax  during  the  Xa])oleonic  wars,  and  whicli  only 

ended  with  the  oreat   reform  of  l.So4,   the  new  Poor  Law. 


rni:  i'iodlah's  l.vment,  icj^j. 

{Itoxlmrtih-  lUiUuil) 


Tho.se  who  had  been  sustained  by  the  faith  that  '•  Lofty  designs  mary 
nuist  close  in  like  effects,"  at  the  Restoration  had  to  face  the  ^^^^^ 
test  of  faihn-e.     To  them  the  last  state  may  have  seemed  wor.se  Life- 
than   the   tirst ;  they  had   striven    after  llie   best,   only   pei-haj)s 
to  make  it  harder  for  others  to  attain   the  good.      In  all  tlins(! 
directions  in  which  effort  had  been  greatest,  the  failure  looked 
most  complete.     They  had  .swept  away  a  ( 'ourt  and  its  vices,  but 
the  result  was  a  restoration  of  a  Court  with  wors(>  ^-ices.     It  was 
only   by    .success    in    inconspicuous    place's    and    iu    unforeseen 
directions  that  they  could  feel  that  their  faith  and  hopes  were 
justified.     I'nwittingly,  they  had  set  forces  to  work  which  led  to 
an  awakening  of  intelligence  in  town  and  country;  men  began 


Court 
Influence 
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to  use  their  invenlive  powers  and  reasoiiiiig  i'acultics;  events 
outside  till'  spliere  of  personal  and  family  affairs  began  to  arouse 
a  now  an<l  general  interest.  This  result  had  not  been  sought 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Conunonwealth,  but  it  was  the  natiu-al 
consequence  of  their  insistence  on  the  religious  side  of  man's 
nature  in  an  age  when  questions  of  religion  and  polities  were 
one;  they  matle  religion  what  it  had  not  been  before,  an 
intellectual  interest,  and  thereby  opened  the  way  to  the  multi- 
plication of  such  interests.  It  became  fashionable  to  be  well 
informed  on  soientitic,  literary,  artistic,  and  political  matters. 
rcrha])s  some  of  the  new  class  of  "  virtuo.si  "  were  at  more  pains 
to  show  than  to  have  intellectual  tastes,  because  such  tastes 
admitted  them  to  the  best  society ;  perhaps  some  became 
politicians  because  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  able  to  talk 
political  gossip ;  nevertheless,  the  prevalence  of  these  tastes 
had  a  civilising  iuHuence  on  the  country  at  large. 

Whoev{>r  would  sustain  the  paradox  that  the  ideals  of  the 
Conunonwealth  caused  the  evils  of  the  Restoration,  might  with 
equal  truth  assert  that  the  degradation  of  English  morals  was 
due  to  the  virtues,  or  rather  gifts,  of  Charles  II.  and  his 
courtiers,  and  is  not  to  be  charged  to  their  vices.  Their  gifts 
made  immorality  appear  part  of  good  breeding  and  essential 
to  charm.  Burnet,  writing  of  Charles  II.'s  manners,  says 
they  wei-e 

"  iicvcr  onouijli  to  he  oommendiMl ;  he  was  a  perfectly  well-broil  iiiau,  easy 
of  access,  free  in  liis  discourse,  ami  sweet  in  his  whole  deportment." 

His  quickness  of  apprehension  and  observation  gave  him  his 
reputation  as  a  wit,  but  according  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax, ' 

"  he  wa-s  .iptcir  to  make  broad  allusions  upon  anythintj  that  gave  the  least 
occasion  than  was  altogether  suitable  with  the  very  good  breeding  he  shewed 
in  most  other  things.  .  .  .  The  hypocrisy  of  the  former  times  inclined  men 
to  think  they  conld  not  shew  too  great  an  aversion  to  it  (hypocrisy),  and 
tliat  liolped  to  encourage  this  unbounded  liberty  of  talking,  without  the 
restraints  of  decency   which  were  before  observed." 

Charles  II.'s  selfishness  and  duplicity  led  him  to  take  a 
cynical  view  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  through  his  influence 
cynicism  became  a  mark  of  "  fine-gentlemanship."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  did  nothing  to  revive  the  big  and  varied  oaths 

'  Halifax,  "  Character  of  Charles  II."  (published  17."iO).  P-  30. 
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of  the  orti'ly  Stuart  jKn-iod,  his  own  oxclaination  heinu;  i^foncrally 
'•  'odds  risli  "  :  and  it  should  he  added  that  neither  lie  nor  liis 
brother  was  a  drunkard  or  an  inveterate  sjanibler,  thoutfh 
both  vices  prevailed  at  their  Courts.  Tl  is  not  necessary-  to 
enlarge  here  on  the  history  of  their  many  mistresses  :  it  may 


TIIK      ST.M.  !■:      A  llnl   T      \t\  ,  il. 
(Ktrkman,  "The  Wits,"  1073.) 

suffice  to  recall  that  their  existence  was  publicly  acknowledged, 
and  that  two  wore  made  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  qu(ien.' 

'  A  striking-  ooiitrast  to  the  n-piifiral  tone  of  the  Coiii-l,  is  aH'orcU'd  by  the 
life  of  Marg-aret  Blagge  (published  after  her  death  b.v  Evelyn),  a  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  a  saint  ainori','  sinner.^, 

186 
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1 1,  was  an  a,ge  in  which  the  pleasures  of  lite  were  ajipreciated 
to  tlie  hill :  yet  there  is  no  evidcMcc  of  eager  search  after 
variety.  Charles  II..  his  coiu'tiers,  ami  ihcir  hangers-on,  went 
to  the  theatre  day  after  day  with  unui  ai'viiig  persistence.  The 
king  Uejjt  himself  in  health  by  perfect  regularity  in  his  exercise, 
business  hours,  and  amusements — illicit  and  i  it  her.  At  New- 
market he  went  walking  every  morning,  to  horse-races  every 
afternoon  after  dinner,  then  to  a  cock-tight,  then  to  a  play, 
and  after  supper  to  his  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  rortsmouth.' 
Tbc  stage  '['lie  Newmarket  Jilays  were  "  acted  in  a  barn  by  very  ordinary 

liartlemewtair  comedians,"  but  they  were  attended  by  the  Court 
as  regularly  as  the  two  London  theatres,  the  i)nko's  and  the 
Kings.  Two  small  theatres  supplied  the  needs  of  Londoners 
at  this  time,  because  only  members  and  would-be  members  of 
the  Ciinrt  circle  were  regular  spectator.s. 

l'e])ys  descrilies  the  stage  as  "a  thousand  times  better 
and  mori'  glorious  than  ever  heretofore,"  the  stage  lit  with 
wax-candles,  and  many  of  tbeiii  in  chandeliers,  wdiere  formerly 
there  were  not  above  three  })ounds  of  tallow,  "now  all  things 
civil,  no  rudeness  anywhere."'  The  central  dome  was  still 
open  to  the  weatlu^i'.  but  in  spite  of  this  drawback  the  pit  was 
filled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies  (sitting  on  benches  without 
backs),  and  when  a  hailstunn  c-ame  on,  the  theatre  emptied. 
The  highest  charge  was  4s.  for  the  boxes,  the  lowest  Is.  for  the 
upper  gallery.  It  was  pre-eminently  an  age  of  fine  actors  and 
actresses,  but  spectacular  effects,  anti  the  French  ballet-dancing 
taught  bv  St.  Andre  excited  as  much  interest  as  good  acting. 
Cards.  Night   after  night,  Sundays  not  excepted,  the   (jueen   and 

the  king's  mistresses  played  either  the  Spanish  ombre,  which 
.sent  "  jirimero "  out  of  fashiuu,  or  basset,  a  simj^le  gambling 
game  re.sembling  baccarat.  Evelyn  notes  that  James  Il.'s 
c]ueeii  was  exceedingly  concerned  for  the  loss  of  £80  at  basset, 
July  1.3th,  ]G,S().-> 
Dances.  Yox   some    time    the    old-fashioned    brawl,    or    brantle,    the 

coranto,  and  country  dances  were  favourites  at  Court,  but  in 
1666  Pepys  notes  the  introduction  of  new  French  dances. 

The   most   fashionable   outdoor    exercises   were   tennis   and 
pell-mell,  in  which   the  object   was  to  hit  a   ball   through  two 

'  Reresby.  '-Memoirs,"  ed.  Cartwriglit,  p.  2!)'l.  -  Febniary  12th.  KJGiJ-T. 

^  Cf.  also  his  entry,  January  (Ith,  1666-2. 
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hoops,    i)laeed    at    tlic  lu^xd  and  end  of  a  lony  allcv.     Citizens  Amuse- 

and    ])casants    were     faiihful    to    Ibolball:'     the    O'rand    l)uke 

(,'osnio    noted    ihai    wonieu    ot'  the   lower  orders   were    snlVered 

to  play  ball   in   llie  pulilie  streets. 

('oek-tiijhtinL;'    was    a    t'avonrite    siiort    ot'    the    Lfntry,    and    cock- 

1     ■    ■       ''      ^  '  1      , .  1     '    1     1 1  11  I    ■ ,  •  '■■        1       flgiiting 

aihuission   cost   2s.   (id.:-    t)nll-   and    luar  -  baiting  w^ere    lor  Ihc   and  Bear- 

vnlgar,  and  no  longer  fashionahle  in  good  society.     On  Angust   baiting. 

17th,  I(i(i7,  Evelyn  refused  to  he  a  spectator  when  a  hor.se  was 

baited  and  killed,  bnt  wcni  •Inly  llllh,  1(170,  and  i-:uiie  back 

'•  iiuist  lii'iii-trily  weary  of  the  nulo  and  dirt)' pastiiin',  wliii'h  I  li.-id  iiol  scoiii', 
I  tliiuk.  iu  trt'i'iity  yenr.s  liofdrc." 

Foreigners  were  taken  to  see  tlu^  baitings  as  a  i)cculiai-lv  I'aiglish 
amusement.''  Deer-hunting  in  Hain])t()n  I'ark  il'  wc  iiia\'  judge 
from  the  account  of  the  (Irand  I'ukc  (.'osnio,  had  become  a 
form  of  baiting. 

Sometimes    the    arena    (d'    the    bear-garden     was    used     for   Fencing 
fencing,   boxing,    and    pri/.e-tighls,    advcn-tised    in    the    town    by   Boxing, 
criers    with    drums    and    inunpeis.     diirevin    gives    an    account 
of  the   liorrible   wounds   he  saw    intliiled    in   a   sword-tiglil ,   and 
eoncludes  : 

"For  my  part  I  think  thrro  is  an  inlinnianity  ,  .  .  in  pcnnitliiii;'  mm 
to  kill  each  other  for  diveraiou,  ...  I  shonld  have  had  more  jdeasni-e  in 
■seeing  the  liattle  of  the  bear.s  and  dog.s,  whicdi  wa.s  foiiglit  the  following 
da_v  on   the  s.-niie  theatre.''* 

Sorbiei-e,  on  the  other  lianch  complains  tliat  the  tighters  were 
merely  playing,  and  did  not  hit  hard  enough.  ^ 

In   the   countiT  districts  the  old-fashioned  sports  were  still 
kept  up,  on  Vv-eek-days.'' 

No  London  pleasure  ground  was  able   to  maintain  a   rcpu-   Pleasure 
tation  for  respectability  for   more   than  a   short  period.    Those 
which    Cromwell   had   closed  made    no    effort    to    recover  their 
position   on   the  Restoration,  but  a  New  Spring  Garden"  was 

'  Cliainljerlayne,  ''  State  of  Eng:Iand,"  lilTii. 

-  "  Life  ot  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North."  ed.  .lessopp,  p.  4. 

^  Reresby,  ••Memoirs."  p.  I'ti'  (n!S2)  :  and  ■■«■,■  the  travels  of  Cosmo,  Sorbiere, 
and  Jorevin. 

'  Grose,  "Antiquarian  Repertory."    IV..    .">7I  ;   •-.Torevin's  Travels,"    1G72. 

■■  "  Voyage  to  Enijlaud."  p.  72. 

"  Cf.  -'Life  of  the  Hon.  Rog-er  North,"  ed.  .les.sopp.  p.  '.1. 

"  "Old  '  Spring  Garden.'^  are  mentioned  iu  lii.">3  tiy  Dorothy  Osborne,  p.  239, 
ed.  E.  A.  Parry. 
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oponod  at  Vau.xliall,  oi'  Foxhall,  uilli  a 
beaiitirul  pleasure  house,  and  numerous 
arbours  in  which  people  dined.  Evelyn 
calls  it,  in  106].  "a  prelly  contrived 
plantatifni.'  and  liin'  people  walluMl 
there  to  hear  I  lie  nightingales.  In 
ItiUcS  it   was   no   longer  respectable.' 

To  drive  in  the  "  Ring "  or  the 
"Tour"  of  Hji-le  Park,  after  the  play, 
towards  evening,  was  as  fa.shionable  as 
e\(!r.  The  I'oyal  party  was  generally 
111  be  seen  there.  The  I'ark  was  walled 
in.  and  refreshments,  in  the  form  of 
ilu^esecake,  tarts,  and  syllabub  (wine 
and  cream  sweetened)  were  to  be  bought 
at  the  entrance  lodge.  The  dust  was 
found  so  troublesome  that  in  10(34  a 
charge  of  (id.  per  coach  was  levied  to 
defraj^  the  expense  of  watering  the 
roads.-  Lacke3-s  and  footmen  were  not 
admitted,  but  awaited  the  return  of 
tlieir  masters  at  the  entrance.-^ 

In  St.  James's  Park,  opened  to  the 
public  bj-  Charles  II.,  the  chief  interest 
was  the  flock  of  water-fowl,  especially 
if  the  king  or  duke  were  fee<hng  them. 
Before  making  a  new  dress,  Mrs.  Pejiys 
walked  in  Gray's  Inn  (iardens  to  sec 
the  fashions. 

The  citizens'  favonrite  evening  walk 
was  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Fields,  north  of 
High  Holborn  :  on  holidays,  in  Hoxton 
Fields ;  on  Snndaj's,  in  Spa  Fields, 
Clerkenwell : — 

"  Your  g-la.ss-ooacli  will  to  Hyife  Park  for 
air ;  tlie  snljurb  fools  trudge  to  Lamlj's  Con- 
duit   or    Tottenham;     your    sprueor    sort    of 

1  Pepy.'*,  May  SOtli  and  June  1st,  KiCS. 
-  Larwood,    "  London    Parks "  :    Hydo    Park, 
p.  70.  a  Cosmo,  p.  175  (ICC'.i). 
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fitizoiis  ffallop  to  Epsom;  your  mcciiaiiii-  jrmss  t'clldws.  slie\viii>j  iniidi 
conjiiiral  affection,  strut  before  their  wives,  each  with  ;i  cliild  in  liis  arms, 
to  Isliugton  or  Hogsdeu." ' 

Coffee  After  the  early  dinner,  the  members  of  literary  and  political 

societies  went  to  tlie  cott'ce-house  or  club.  Sir  J.  Harrington's 
Rota,  at  tlie  Turk's  Head,  continued  lamous,  and  Pcpys,  having 
paid  his  entrance  fee  of  Is.  Ud.,  describes  a  debate  held  there. 
The  host  of  the  coffee-house  was  the  recipient  of  all  the  town 
gossip.  Each,  on  entering,  asks  the  "  threadbare  question, 
'What  news  have  you,  Master  ? '  "  and  the  host  tells  him  "  what 
he  has  heard  the  barber  to  the  tailor  of  a  great  courtier's 
man  say."  -  The  freedom  of  the  political  opinions  expressed, 
especially  in  the  jnivate  rooms  with  their  "  tables  for  irreligion 
and  I'ota  for  politics,"  made  Clarendon  suggest  a  .system  of 
esjiionage  as  early  as  ICGG.''  In  1()75  Charles  II.,  after  collecting 
judicial  opinions,  ordered  all  cott'ee-liouses  to  be  closed.  The 
order  was  soon  rescinded,  and  the  landlords  recovered  their 
licences  on  promising  to  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to  stop 
seditious  talk  and  the  circulation  of  scandalous  paj^ers,  books, 
and  libels. 

News-  At    the    bcgiiuiing   of  the    reign   the    two  official   papers    of 

the  Gonnnonwealth,  appearing  one  on  Monday,  the  other  on 
Thm-sda\-,  were  continued.  In  ]()(i8  Roger  I'Estrauge  was 
ap))ointed  surveyor  of  the  press,  with  the  .sole  privilege  of 
writing,  printuig,  and  publishing  all  nai'ratives,  advertisements. 
mercuries,  intelligencers,  diumals,  etc.  He  carried  on  the  two 
official  papers — the  Public  Intclly/mcei-  and  Men-iiriiiK 
FolifivuK,  changing  the  names  to  Intdlvjcncer  and  the  News. 
The  Iiitelligencer  Avas  a  single  quarto  sheet,  costing  id.* 
In  his  prospectus  he  expressed  his  ojjinion  thai  all  newspapers 
were  bad,  as  making  the  public  "  too  familiar  with  the  actions 
and  councils  of  their  superior.s,"  but  he  had  decided  that,  as 
the  public  were  not  in  their  right  wits,  he  must  set  aside 
this  opinion,  and  seek  to  bring  them  to  reason  by  judicious 
guidance.  His  papers  failed,  for  he  spent  £500  '■  in  enter- 
taining  spies   for   information,"    and    brought    in    liy    the    sale 

'  ShadweU's  •'  Virtuoso,"  167(1,  quoted  in  Cunninfrham's  ■■  Xell  Gwynne." 
-  "Character  of  a  Cofifee  House,"  Harl.  Misc.,  VI.,  ir,:,. 
'  "Lives  of  the  Norths."  ed.  Jessopp.  I.,  197,  l;i',i  note. 
■*  Nichols,  '-Anecdotes,"  IV.,  54-5. 
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lis  t'iiiliiro  was  due  tn  the  (lofectidii  of  Williaiiisdii. 
wliM.  in  l()(i"),  persuaded  ('liaiies  11.  to  slarl  a  new  jiaper 
imder  his  direction  as  the  only  othcial  paper.  This  was  the 
Oxford  Gazetfr,  snbsequentl}' 
L'Estrange  complained  o{'  the 
but  was  powerless  against  t-lie  h 


of  the  press  remained  to  hin 
number  of  papers.  In  Ki.si 
he  began  his  Obserrdfor.  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which 
served  as  a  model  for  the 
papers  that  succeeded  it.' 

As  on  the  question  of 
newspapers,  so  in  postal 
arrangements,  the  plans  of 
the  Conunon  wealth  were 
adopted  and  reorganised. 
The  Commonwealth,  unwil- 
ling to  lose  a  source  of 
revenue  and  a  means  of 
political  espionage,  had 
jealously  i-estricted  private 
enterprise,  and  had  stopped 
John  Hill's  scheme  for  a 
penny  post  between  London 
and  York.  In  lC,r^<.)  Hill 
ptiblished  his 


called     the    London     (Idwlte. 

infringement  of  his  jn-ivilege, 
;ing.  His  general  survcyorship 
.  and    he   licensed  an    inunense 


CoFFiE,   HotTSt.    .TT.STS 


,  PnntcJ /orJieni ,. 


•'  Penny  Post,  or  a  Viiulieatioii 
of  tlie  Liberty  and  Bii-tliriglit  of 
every  Eiiglisliman  in  earryinj; 
Merchants"  and  other  Men's 
Letters,  a.^ainst  any  restraint    of    Farmers    [of   tli 


(XJ.MI'A.W    AT    A    COFFKK    HIUSK. 
''nfcK  Huiisr  .h.^ts.  l:i'jlited  ami  Enlavijetl  "  1G88. 

State    nionopoly],   ite." 


But  the  Act  of  KioT  was  the  model  followed  by  Charles  II.. 
1()(;)0  (12  Car.  II.,  cap.  35).  The  Act  of  l(i.")7  ordered  the  oHicial 
charge  to  be  for  a  'single"  letter:  (id.  to  Ireland,  4d.  to 
Scotland,  3d.  beyond  a  radius  of  NO  miles  from  London,  and 
2d.  within  that  radius.  The  Act  of  1G(J0  tuuendid  this  by 
charging   2d.    for    distances    under    80    miles    from    the    place 


Postal 
Services. 


■  Diet.  Nat.  Biography  '' ;  Grant.  -  History  of  tlie  Xewspaper  Press." 
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wlioro  the  letter  \v;is  received,  and  otl.  luTmid  that  distance. 
with  special  rates  for  Irish,  Scotch,  and  foreign  letters.  For  a 
"doiihle"  letter  (one  sheiJt  enclosed  by  another)  the  charge 
\v;us  double,  and  for  "pacquets"  of  letters  the  charge  was 
Is.  (id.  per  oz.  The  Postmaster-General  ke|it  the  monopoly  of 
providing  post-horses,  paying  3d.  per  lailo  for  each  hor.se,  and 
the  "  guide  groat "  4d.  for  every  stage.  In  l(i(i3  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  forbidding  post-otfice  officials  to  open  letters 
except  by  warrant  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  In  1677  the 
Post-office  was  firmed  by  the  Dukt^  of  York  to  Lord  Arlington 
for  .£-i:l,000.  There  were  seventy-Hve  i>orsons  then  at  work  in 
the  central  office,  and  1S2  local  postmasters.  The  post  was 
calculated  to  go  regularly  120  miles  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,     in    l(i8.S  corresponding  offices   were  established   in    all 

considerable  market  towns  iu 
connection  with  the  nearest  post- 
stage. 

In  1()80  Dockwra  and  Murray 
tried  to  start  a  private  enterprise 
for  a  peimy  post  in  London, 
organised  frequent  collections  and 
deliveries,  and  erected  mam'  district  offices,  and  hundi'eds 
of  waU-boxes.  The  Postmaster-General's  patent  was  declared 
to  be  infringed.  Dockwra  was  consoled  by  seeing  his  scheme 
taken  over  by  the  Govermnent,  and  he  himself  recei-\-ed  an 
ajipointment  in  the  Post-office.' 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  by  his  influence,  masculine 
dre.ss  was  revolutionised  for  the  doublet  and  long  cloak  passed 
out  of  fashion,  and  wqxq  replaced  by  garments  which  have 
since  become  the  coat  and  waistcoat.  They  were  then  called 
tunic  and  vest,  or  surcoat  and  waistcoat.-  The  vest  reached 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  surcoat  hung  loose,  and  shorter 
than  the  vest  by  six  inches.-'  The  vest,  or  waistcoat,  was 
tied  into  the  body  by  a  sash,  and  the  tunic  was  smartened 
by  a  row  of  gold  buttons,  never  fastened,  and  by  gold 
edging  along   the  seams,  which  Pepys  procured  from  his  wife's 

'  Grntleman's  Mar/azinr,  1815.  x.xxv ,  p.  309;  Lewins.  -Her  Majesty's 
Mails":  Acadamy,  December '27th,  1879;  Wheatley,  p.  464;  Hyde,  "Post  in 
Grant  and  Farm."  =  Cf.  Pejiys.  October  loth,  1666. 

"  llufTfre.  TJiiintal,  October  11th,    1666,  quoted  by  Myuors  Bright. 


UUCKWRA.S    i'L»»T.MAllK.S. 
("  Tke  Present  State  of  Loiuloti,"  IfJSl.) 
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best  petticoat.  '  tliat  slie  had  when  I 
iiiaiTied  her,"  Beneath  the  vest,  \\<^\\t 
knee-breeches  were  worn.  liuois  had 
o-ono  out  of  fasliion,  except  lor  ridnig, 
and  low  shoes,  with  iiiL,di  heels  and 
buckl(>s,  were  wuni  ;  bats  were  broad 
ami  low,  wiih  a  iiow  al  I  lie  side,  and 
110  feathers.  The  lace  "  band  "  died 
out,  and  no  collar  was  shown;  but  in 
Mid-l,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ^leriod, 
a  suial;  lace  cravat  was  worn,  li  was 
not  unusual  for  a  uiau  to  carry  a 
uuift',  sus|)cndcil  round  bis  neck  by  a 
ril)boii.  I'cpvs  took  bis  wife's  old  luutl' 
into  use,  and  let  her  buy  a   new  one. 

It  is  said  that  at   the  beginniuL,''  of  Wigs. 
the    reigu    a    iii'Mliticd   form  of  periwig 
was  worn   b\    men  auxions    to    conceal 
Rounilbead    i)rinciples.'    for    the    huge 

Freneli   periwig  had  not  yet  come  into   fasliiou,     August  :29th, 

l()(i;],    Pepvs  writes :    "Had    some    tlioughls,    though   no   great 

desire  or  resolution,   to   wear  a    periwig  yet 

he  had  bought  two,  at    £o    and     VI    v:\v\\. 

"I  have   v.-orn  neither  yet,  but    will    begin 

next    week,  God  willing."      The    king   ami 

Duke    of   \oy\^    had    not    yet    begin i,    and 

I'epys's    nerve    was    sorely    tried    when    be 

first  wore  his,  though,  as  he  found,  withoul 

reason.-'      As  a  rule,  the  pattern  worn    liy 

Louis  XR'.  was  the  favourite — very  large. 

dark,   and  citrly.     Powder    was    not   nuicb 

in  vogue,  though  Dryden  speaks  of  white 

wigs^ — white  valiancy  wigs.     The  face  was 

always    clean    shaven.       The    fii[)    was    to 

be   known  by    his  skilful    management   of 

his  curls   in    bowing,  with    the    "  toss "   or 

"  the  new  French  wallow  "  : — 


bv   ( )ctobcr  1st 


•  Strickland,  "  Queens  of  England,'  VIII..  -'i.')!. 

-  Diary.  November  8th,  1663. 

^  Prologue,  "  -Varriagt:  a.  la  Jliid/'." 


w    ol.nERIAX. 
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"  Another's  diving-  I)ow  Ik-  ilid  adurc, 
Wliii'li  witli  a  shog  cjists  all  the  liair  Ix^forc, 
Till  ho  witli  full  (It'coruin  brings  it  hat-k. 
And  risca  with  a  water-spauiel  shake."' 


"Curryin"''   tho   wii,'  u'iili  a  cDiab  was  a  lavoiirilc  jKisliine  at 

the  play. 

In  an  advertisement  tor  a  Iruaut,  boy.  liis  coat  is  doscriliwl 
as  of  sad-colourod  clotli,  liaod  with  tiowered  silk,  with  })cac'h- 
coloured  and  tureen  flowers:  his  waistcoat  was  of  the  same  silk, 
and  he  had  on  sad-coloured  silk  stockings  and  a  sad- 
colonred  cloth  cap,  turned  up  with  sables  and  laced  down 
the  seams  with  gold  braid'  ;l(i.sl).  In  a  girl's  dress  the 
characteristic  feature  was  her  -  hanging-sleeves,"  in  a  l)oy's 
his  "long  coat";  both  arc  spoken  oflf  as  peculiar  to  child- 
hood. 

A  fop  required  to  dress  as  a  citizen  is  told  lo  oH'  willi  his 

clothes,    sword,    wig,    and    hat,    to    put    on    a    black    suit    of 

grograiu    (coarse    woollen    cloth),   reaching   below    his    knees,    a 

broad-skirted  doublet,   a  girdle  round   his  waist,   and  a  short 

black  coat,  "squirted  down  before  with  black  tafhty,"  a  broad- 

briuuued   hat,   great    twisted   hatband    with   a  rose   at   the  end 

of   it,    his    close-shaven    head    without    the    periwig    "  is    slink 

enough  and   of  tlie    precise  cut"-'   HtiSS).     The    citizens    still 

wore    the    plain    collar    and    falling    band.       Knitted    stockings 

were     now    worn     l)y    the    humbler    ranks.      Pepys    notes    a 

she]iherd's  "Avooling  knit  stockings  of  two  colours  mixed." 

Women's  Ouecu   Catherine   arrived    in    England    in    her    Portutruese 

Dress.  ,         .        ,  ...  ^       , 

farthingale,  but  soon  laid  it  aside  for  the  English  dress.     She 

did  what  she  could  to  keep  dresses  short,  as  she  loved 
"  mightil}- "  to  have  the  feet  seen.  When  the  king  deter- 
mined on  the  vest  and  tunic,  a  coat  to  the  ankles  was 
talked  of  for  women,  but  trains  became  the  fashion  in  KKi:! 
Mrs.  Stewart's  hat  was  cocked  and  had  a  red  plume,  and 
hats  and  feathers  were  usual.  May  14th,  l(i(5.5,  Mrs.  Pepys 
■went  out  in  her  fasliionable  "yellow  bird.seye  hood."  Straw 
hats  were  worn  onlv  by  countr3'-women.  Not  much  jewellery 
was    worn,   pearls   alone    Ijeing   fashionable.*       Tlie    buying    of 

'   Drj-den's   Epilog-ue  to  Etheredjie's  Man.  of  MmJi'.  Ii'mC. 

-  Malcolm,  "  Manners,"  II.,  332.         ^  Pairholt,.  quoting  the  Fuethms  Citizi-n. 

*  Cosmo,  p.  4(10. 
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dozens  of  piiirs  of  glovus,  perfumed  wiili  jasmine  iiiid  rcsecake, 
in  the  shops  of  the  New  Exchange,  was  a  favourite  form 
of  extravagance.  Ladies  frequently  made  their  own  clothes. 
Mr.s.  I'epys,  then  a  well-to-do  lady,  spent  Christmas  Day, 
1()6S,  sitting  undressed  till  ten  at  night,  "altering  and 
lacing  of  a  black  petticoat  ' :  L.idy  Ilatton  cut  out  her  own 
"manto";  Dudley  North  liked  tu  sit  unpickuig  dresses  with 
his  wife. 

Tlio  female  citizen  wore  a  grogram  gnwn,  little  rings  upon 
her  forehead,  a  strait  hood,  and  a  small  colverteen^  pinner  to 
make  her  look  saintlike.  Pepys  saw  liady  Castlemain  driving 
through  the  jiark  in  yellow  ;jatin  and  a  pinner,  j^robably  not 
looking  saintlike,  in  s[)ite  of  thifj  adjunct.  The  wife  of  a 
tile-maker,  chosen  to  nur.sc  the  Prince  of  Wales  (lli88), 
wore  on  her  arrival  at  the  palace  a  cloth  petticoat  and 
waistcoat,  old  shoes,  and  no  stocking.s.-  The  (jrand  i)uke 
Cosmo  observed  tiiat  luiglisliwomen  of  the  lowest  rank  wore 
good  clothes. 

Coiffure.  The   chani;-es    in    liair-dressing  were    rapid.       Women    wore 

many  forms  of  pcrruques,  especially  those  ni.-ide  of  fair 
hair.  In  lti(i4  a  ■•  taure,"  or  bull-head  fringe,  was  worn,  but 
in  most  of  Lcly's  portraits  the  fringe  consists  only  of  a 
few  straggling  r\wU  fixed  at  intervals  upcai  the  forehead. 
The  "puffs,"  which  Mr.  Pepys  admired,  were  a  quantity  of 
false  curls  set  out  on  wires,  making  the  head  look  very 
wide.  31ost  of  the  royal  mistre,sses  ar(^  paintetl  with  their 
hair  or  wigs  done  in  childish  curls,  clustering  close  to  the 
head  and  neck.' 

August  80th,  KiGO,  was  the  first  day  Mr.  Pepys  saw  his 
wife  in  blaclc  patches  since  they  were  married.  In  mourning 
it  was  usual  to  omit  the  "spots."  Masks  hiding  the  whole 
face  were  worn  in  the  street  and  at  the  play,  but.,  as  a  rule, 
only  by  bad  characters.  When  Pepys  saw  "  civil  ladies"  in 
them,  he  generally  enters  the  fact  as  notc-worthy. 

Meals.  J^ven   the  most  lashionabk;   and  dissipated  kept   very  early 

hours,  and  began  a  "debauch"  at  the  one  o'clock  dinner.  It 
was  pre'&imneiitlv^n  age  of  luJs^jitaHtA^  and  gi]csts_stayed 
playing_cardv 


Jeaorcoffee  or  wine,  smoking,  seeing 

'  Open  lace,  with  square  ffi'ouiidwork.  '^  Ellis.  Socoud  Series.  IV.,  12(1. 

^  Sec  the  portraits  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  '•  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II." 
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coiijiirint;'  trifks,'  and  so  I'lirili,  till  scvrn  nf  cii^lit.  oVIcicl;.  y-oiiiL;- 
to  boil  at  sunset  ill  suiiiiiu'i-.  'I'lu;  custDiii  df  ■  cin.-iilary  diiiiiigs," 
of  "  tat-tious  (lining  ealials."  '  caiiic  intd  vol;uo,  and  liltie  or 
no  business  was  done  in  tin^  artcnuinii.  Murchants  wvut  to 
work  about  six  or  scxrii  am.  : ''  I'l'l^vs  was  sometimes  at  liis 
desk   bv    liHif   iir   five   am.,   and    lie    was   ud   e.\ce]itiiili.' 

In  spite  <il'  these  (.'aiiy  hours,   ii,  is  niru  to  find  any  iiiriition 
of  breakfast   other   ihaii   a    ■  inipniing-draft  "  of  ale,  wiiii    bread 


CITIZENS    -VT    .V    T.WKKX,    li;-^0 
(narhitnjl:,-   lillhnl.) 

and  butter  ■'  and  radishes.  I)inncr  was  generally  at  one  o'eloek. 
Pepys's  dinners,  as  he  gradually  made  his  way  in  the  world, 
form  a  series  as  interesting  to  us  as  to  him.  .lanuai-y  2()tli. 
1U59-00,  he  gave  a  homi.'lv  partw  and  liad 

"  ii  dish  of  maiTow-lidiie.s ;  a  k's'  <if  iiuittoii;  a  loiu  iif  vcmI  :  a  dish  of 
fowl.  3  i)ulk>ts,  aud  a  dozen  larks  all  in  a  disli  ;  a  jjreat  tart,  a  neat's 
tongue,  a  dish  of  anchovies;    a  di.sh  of  prawns  and  elieese." 

A  pretty  dinner,  March  2(ith,  l(i(i2,  was  served  in  coin-.ses  after 
the  new  fashion  ; — 


1  Evelyn's  account  of  Lord  Sunderland'.-*  parties,  Sidney  Papers.  Blencowe, 
I.,  Is.  -  -Lives  of  the  Norths,''  I..  19.-,.  ^  Aubrey,  p.  2il7. 

^  Compare  the  early  hours  of  Milton  aud  Thoresby. 
^  Aubrey,  on  Hobbes's  breakfast,  p.  (522. 
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"  A  brivpo  of  stowed  carps,  li  roiistetl  cliiL-keus.  .nid  a  jnulc  (if  saliiinu 
hot,  for  tlie  first  course;  a  taii/.y,'  and  '1  ueats'  tougues  and  cliccsr,  tlio 
second." 

April  -l-tli,  KKio,  he  ,i,':ive  a  ivully  'jraiul  (liiiner:— 

'•  Fricassoo  of  nibljits  and  cliickons.  a  leg  of  mutton  boiled,  3  (■ari)s  in 
a  di«li,  a  great  dish  of  a  sido  of  lamb,  dish  of  roasted  jjigeons,  dish  of 
4  lobsters,  3  tarts,  a  hituinvy  pie  (a  most  rare  pie),  a  dish  of  anehovics. 
good  wine  of  several  sorts,  and  all  things  mighty  noble  and  to  my  great 
content." 

Ho  niciitions  also  a  lej;-  of  beef,  bought  for  (id.  ("worth  in}' 
money "),  a  leg-  of  veal,  and  boiled  huiineli  of  venison. 
Foreigners  noted  that  the  English  had  no  soups  or  bisqnes,- 
bni  the  l)i-oili  nf  Ijoiled  meat  was  often  served  in  humble 
eireles  and  in  the  Universities.  The  town  gallauG  at  the 
Freneh  ordinary  supped  on  "  le  pottajje,"  ate  his  "  bauf  a  la 
motir,"  and  (haid<  Burgundy. 
Drinks.  Tin  ic  was  an  endle.ss  variety  of  drinks.     Of  Spanish  wines 

the  must  usual  were  canar}',  sack,  tent,  malaga,  inuscadcl,  and 
shrny  :  Florrnce,  Burgundy,  Navarre,  and  Rhenish  wine,  and 
elai-et  arc  also  often  named  ;  the  only  spirit  in  conuiiou  use 
was  brandy,  but  it  was  too  costly  to  be  pupular.  Of  fancy 
drinks,  metheglin  (mead) ;  liyjaocras,  red  wine  sugared  and 
spiced  :  and  aromatic,  a  sweet  drink  ;  of  ales,  "  mum,"  brewed 
with  wheat  instead  of  ho]is  :  "  buttered  ale,"  beer  brewed  with- 
out hops,  warmed,  and  flavoured  with  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
with  i>ntter  in  it  ;  -  laiiibs  wool,"  ale  with  the  pulp  of  apples, 
were  favoin-ites.  It  is  said  that  in  1(J88  more  than  twelve 
millions  of  barrels  of  beer  wen;  brewed  to  supply  the  needs 
of  a  population  estimated  at  about  five  millions.-'  Water  was 
.scarcely  ever  druid<,  even  by  children,  who  draidc  small 
beer  from  their  earliest  years.'  In  town,  coffee  and  chocolate 
were  usual,  tea  somewhat  rai-er.  June  2Uth,  1G(57,  Pepys 
enters:  "Home,  and  there  find  mj'  wife  making  of  tea;  a 
<h-ink  which  the  I'otticary  tells  her  is  good  for  her  cold  and 
defhixions."     In   the   Norths'   household  there   was  a  -'.solemn 

'  A  puddiii;;'  of  eprfjs  and  cream,  flavoured  with  tansv.  '-  Sorbiere.  p.  (i2. 

'  Lecky,  ■•  History  of  England  in  the  Eigliteenth  I'entury,'-  I.,  -t's. 
■*  Locke.  "Thoughts  Concernin<r  Education":  "A   child's   drink    should   be 
only  small  beer." 
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service  of  tea"  in  the  witiulrawin^-iMoin  alter  diiiiU'r.'  In 
KiTN  ;i  nephew  praises  his  uncle,  Jlr.  Secretary  Coventry, 
because  he  does  not  call  for  tea  instead  of  ])ipes  and  bottles 
after   dinner,    but    rejects    that   "filthy    custom  .   .   .  the    base 


<i]l;uNATI()X    FE.VST   01'   JAMDS    11. 
{F.  Sandjfird,    ^' Cm'ouativii,    of  Jmiics  II.,"  ItlsT.) 

unworthy  Indian  practice"  which  im  Clirislian  family  should 
admit.  Karlv  in  the  reign  Charles  11.  issued  a  proclamation 
ayainst  drinkinu'  healths,  but  was  himself  the  first  (o  break  it 


1  "Lives  of  the  Nortlits,"  ed.  .Trssopp.  I.,  :!2il.  IIS. 
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lis  rein'ii,  it.  is  siiid,  tlie  tei'iii  "  tciast,  " 

wllC'll      tllc     l-lcitll 


I" 
Toast-di'inkiiiL; 


lie 


an 


in  lIiiUii'iTy  CJardcii.' 
was  Hrst  introduced 
had  been  rcnioved.- 

Many  writers  state  thai  diuiiiL;-  liic  IniiiMiuis  linic  of  tliu 
late  ('i\il  War  it  liceaiue  unusual  to  take  supper,  and  tlic 
poorer  middle  classes,  after  tlie  Restoration,  took  oul\'  a  hot 
drink  of  buttered  ale,  or  a  lij^ht  meal.''  Those  who  could  atiord 
it  made  a  lar^-er  nieai,  with  fish  or  a  joint  ;  '  underfrraduates 
had  roast  tneat  at  supper,  e.xecpt  on  fast-days,  Frida\',  Saturday, 
and  Wednesday,  when  they  had  tansy  puddiufr. 

Althouyh  it  was  commonly  i-emarked  that  Charles  II. 
introduced  '■  a  jioliter  way  of  living,"  foreign  travellers  observed 
a  want  of  ■■gentilil\- "  in  English  conduct  at  meals.  Sorbierc 
says : 

''  Tlioy  seavfc  over  iiialcn  use  of  forks  or  ewer.s.  for  tliey  wash  flinir 
Iiamls  by  (lil)piii>r  tlioni  into  a  basou  of  water," 

the  same  serving  lui-  all. 

Cosmo,  describing  better  company,  says : 

"  On  tlie  Enijlisli  table  there  are  no  forks.  A  beaker  was  set  before  eaeti 
person,  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  meal  each  dips  the  end  of  his  napkin 
therein,  and  with  this  they  clean  their  teeth  and   wash  their  hands."'' 

Even  at  a  royal  feast  each  guest  had  (nily  one  knife  and 
fork,  "tastefully  arranged"  before  him.  I'epys  summoned 
a  jirofessional  man  to  lay  out  his  napkins  in  figures  of  all 
sorts  the  day  before  a  dinner  party.  At  table  the  guests 
were  all  seated  on  chairs  without  backs,'^  and  wore  their  hats. 
The  politer  way  of  living  did  not  check  the  habit  of  constant 
spitting." 

Though  meals  were  fewer  than  in  modern  times,  fashion- 
able ]ieople  found  the  waters  and  restricted  diet  of  Bath 
and  Tunbridge  Wells  conducive  to  health.  At  Bath  tlie 
arrangements  for  batliing  were  not  more  elaborate  than  those 

1  Ludlow,  ••  Memoirs,"  ed.  Firth,  II..  27r>.    '-  Evelyn.  '•  Character  of  Entj-laud." 

^  Joreviu  in  Grose.  Charaberlayne,  "State  of  England."  li;7:i  ;  Misson. 
"Travcl.s  over  EnRland,''  1688-97. 

.■»  "Lives  of  the  Norths,"  HI..  31S.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  took  only 
an  egg  for  supper,  and  for  breakfast  a  cup  of  sack  with  a  piece  of  bread. 

'  Cosmo.  "Travels."  p.   lilt.  "  Ihhl. 

'  Cf.  Gailhard's  "  Compleat  Gentleman,"  on  spitting  at  table  ;  and  Pepys, 
January  28,  ICiiUI-Cl. 
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for  sea-liathing  are  now.  C.uidutt,  writing  1673,  says: — "  It  were 
to  be  wislicd  that  (^)uecn's  \\a\\\  and  Cross  Bath,  being  small 
baths,  were  covered,"  that  tlie  heat  may  be  kept  in,  and  winter 
bathing  made  possible.  I'mnjis  had  lately  been  erected  to 
t<dvc  the  place  of  "  bnckctiiig."  In  the  bepcrs'  Bath,  "poor 
])oop]o  and  lepers  bathe  themselves." '  Iving's  and  <|)nccn's 
IJaili  I'epys  found  full  of  a  mixed  sort  of  company,  good  and 
bad,  and  the  Cross  only  for  gontrj^  (16(i7).  He  did  not  find 
even  tlie  Cross  bath  clean,  as  the  grand  company  all  bathed 
in  the  same  water  After  two  hours  in  the  water,  lie  was 
"  carried  away  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  and  so  in  a  chair  home." 
Tiinbridge  Wells  was  still  a  country  spot.  Henrietta  Maria 
and  her  suite  lived  on  the  common  in  tents  when  they  went 
to  drink  the  waters.  Later,  a  few  dwelling-houses  were  built, 
a  bowling-green  and  coffee-houses  were  started,  and,  after  the 
visits  of  (^)ueen  Catherine  and  of  the  Duke  of  York  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  a  row  of  shops  and  houses  was  built  on 
the  Green  Bank.  In  1(J87  the  houses  were  burned  down  and 
rebuilt  as  a  parade  with  covered  porticoes. 

The  waters  of  Epsom  were  for  the  humbler  citizens  who 
dwelt  east  of  Temple  Bar.  Pepys  found  a  very  common  set 
of  people  there.  Northerners  went  to  the  "spaws"  at  Harrogate, 
Scarborough,  and  Buxton.- 

There  was  an  increased  desire  to  travel,  and  some  improve- 
ment ill  travelling  facihties,  but  roads  remained  much  as 
they  had  been.  In  the  Act  of  1663  for  the  improvement  of 
a  part  of  the  great  North  road,  the  toll-bar  system  was  first 
adopted.  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  to  appoint  surveyors 
and  collectors  of  toll.  At  Wadesinill  in  Herts,  Ca.Kton  in 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Stilton  in  Huntingdonshire,  toll  was  to 
be  taken  on  horses,  carts,  coaches,  waggons  and  droves  of 
cattle. 

Stage-coaching,  begun  at  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth,  now 
became  u.sual,  in  spite  of  strenuous  resistance  from  those  who 
held  that  it  made  men  effeminate,  would  destroy  the  breed 
of  horses,  and  deprive  thousands  of  the  means  of  liveUhood.' 


'  Oliver,  "  Di.ssertation  on  Bath  W.aters."    1707.   p.   2.-). 

=  Thorcsby,    "  Diary,"   pa.ixhii.       ■  Barnet  Wells  were  also  popular "  (Pepys, 
August  10th,  1(167). 

,'  Thoresby,  I.,  29,  note  ;  Harl.  Misc..  VIII,,  ,",111,  ■•Grand  Concern  of  England  " 
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The  usual  cliavc;e  was  Is.  for  every  five  iiiik's.'  The  I'lyinn 
Coaches,  1677,  made  between  fort}''  and  tifty  niilus  a  day,  aud 
accomplished  in  twelve  hours  the  journey  from  London  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.- 

,  A  few  onl}"  of  the  nolidiiy  followed  the  okl  fashion,  iravelliui; 
with  several  coaches,  and  numbers  of  men-servants  on  horseback, 
to  protect  the  passengers,  and  lo  heave  the  coaches  out  of 
the  ruts. 

In  1677  Reresby,   as  a   justice  of  the  peace,  had  causeil   a 


E5S3    "  •'r-fr<ap,T;'»^^*KipSSffiS!:^-3w;.^*:.\^^V^'  ^.r^F^lVL-- ■i.y^i.:;????^ 


THE    SCIIOALE    INX,    XOKFOLK,     BlULT    Uluj. 
(Frftui  a  print  0/1740  in  the  Konrlch  Museum.) 

number  of  highwaymen  to  be  taken  and  scvercdy  punished  ;  the 
result  was  that  on  his  next  journey  to  London  he  came  well 
guarded.-''  The  stage-coach  made  it  easy  for  his  wife  and  family 
t.o  follow  him  to  town.  Private  coaches,  as  a  rule,  had  six  horses  ; 
in  waggons,  six  were  harnessed  one  before  another,  in  lru\ riling 
it  was  usual  to  take  a  guide.  I'epys  paid  £1  2s.  (id.  to  the  guide; 
that  brought  him  from  Newport  Fagnell  to  Oxford.  The  way- 
menders  also  expected  to  be  feed. 

'  Clianiberlayne.  "State  of  Eiiiiland."  KiTli. 
-  Gc:iflnii«n'.i  Mi((j((:ine,    ISl,".,   p.   :Ui).  ""Memoirs,"   p.    l.",9. 
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London 

Streets. 


'I"hc  (jualily  (if  inns  waspencrall)-  praised  b\-  foreign  travellers." 
At.  the  tieDi-ge  Inn,  Salisbiny,  Pepy.s  sle])t  in  a  silk  bed,  and  bad 
"very  good  diet,  bnt  very  dear."  A\'itli  three  ladies,  riding 
pillion,  he  went  to  Stonehenge,  and  bad  to  sleep  at  a  lustio 
inn,  where  they  fonnd  the  beds  "  lonsy,  which  made  ns  uierr}." 

Wicker  and  spring  carriages,  and  "  glass  coaches  " — namely, 
coaches  with  glass  wmdows — were  among  the  novelties  of  this 
inventive  jieriod ;  so,  too,  the  calash,  or  two-wheeled  hooded 
carriage.  Sorbiere  complained  that  the  hackney  coach  was  a 
disgrace,  being  no  more  than  a  cart  or  ordinary  travelling 
waggon.  The  driver  rode  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  horses. 
Cosmo  gives  a  more  favourable  account,  and  says  at  every  cornei 
were  decent  coaches,  in  all  about  eight  hundred  hackneys  in 
hondon. 

Complaints  of  the  state  of  London  sti'eets  were  as  numerous 
as  they  are  now.  Charles  II.  feared  that  if  nothing  were  done 
Queen  Cathorme  would  be  unable  to  reach  Whitehall  for  the 
floods.     Evelyn,  July  31st,  1GG2, 

"sat  with  the  Commissionei-s  al)out  refoniiiiig  buildings  and  streets  of 
Lmiclon.  and  we  ordered  the  paving  of  tlie  way  from  St.  James's  North, 
whicli  was  a  (|nagmii'e,  and  also  of  the  Hayinarket  about  Piqudillo  (Pieea- 
dilly-).  and  agreed  upon  instructions  to  be  printed  and  puljlished  f(jr  tlie 
bettor  keeping  the  streets  olean." 

Foot-passengers  could  rarely  cross  London  Lritlge,  owing 
to  the  amoimt  of  traffic  always  passing  that  way,  and  the  river 
was  still  constantly  used :  Pepys  generally  noted  the  fact  when 
lie  made  his  expeditions  "  by  land."  He  seems  to  have  been 
naturally  nervous,  and  both  by  land  and  Avater  was  often  in  fear. 
He  was  only  once  among  those  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
"  shoot "  the  rapids  of  London  liridge  in  a  boat,  preferring,  as  a 
rule,  to  laud  and  get  in  again  on  the  other  side.  After  the  Fire 
he  felt  uneasy  if  obliged  to  be  out  after  dark,  and  sat  in  the 
coach  with  his  sword  drawn.  This  nervousness  perhaps  was 
jnstitiod,  lor  at  a  late  hour  he  "  could  hardly  get  a  coach  or 
a  link  willing  to  go  through  the  mines."  After  the  rebuilding 
of  the   City   the   streets   were   wider   and   better  paved.     The 

"  Sorbiere.  etc. 

-  Piccadilly  was  still  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  :  Lord  Burling-ton  chose 
the  site  for  his  house  there,  as  he  was  determined  to  have  no  buildiuif  beyond 
him. 
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dangers  of  the  streets  were  due  not  only  to  the  prevalence  of 
robbery,  but  to  the  "hectors,"  "  nickers,"  or  "  scowrers,"  gentlemen 
who  assaulted  and  outraged  passengers  for  their  own  annise- 
inent,  and  also  to  the  hired  bullies  and  nose-slitters,  who 
undertook  the  execution  ol'  ])rivato  acts  of  vengeance  for  the 
king  and  others. 

In  the  City  the  Piu'itan  observance  of  Sunday  was  fuil\ 
established,  anil  the  Court  example  there  found  no  imitators. 
The  continued  existence  of  "  Fanatiques,"  as  tlie  Puritans  were 
called,   is  brought   more  forcibly  to  mind   \>\  the  Government's 


Puritan 
Survivals 


THE    DUKE    OF    ALBEIFARLE'S    WATKI;5IEX    AND    3IASTER 
OF    THE    liAUIjE. 

(F.  Saiill/onl,    "  Funeral  nf  the  Imke  of  AUieiiwele,"  1(170.) 


acts  of  repressive  legislation  than  by  their  prominence  in  society. 
They  had  quietly  become,  and  were  content  to  remain,  "  the 
most  substantial!  sort  of  people,  and  the  soberest."  Of  all  the 
old  army  not   one  was  to  be   seen  begging  in  the  stri'cts. 

Davenant,  conunenting  on  the  treatment  of  cliildren  in  children. 
England,  held  that  English  parents  wore  peculiarly  unkind, 
bringing  uji  their  children  to  be  strangers  to  them,  and  at  pains 
to  teach  them  nothing  Iml  liashfulness.  Locke  also,  in  his 
treatise  on  education,  indicates  tliat  parents  were  inclined 
to  consider  manners  as  all-important,  lie  urges  jiarents  not 
to  beat  their  children  for  "  unfashionable  carriage,"  :ui(l  such 
merely  childish  ways  as  they  will  outgrow.  In  his  opinion, 
there  should   rarely   be   occasion  for  blows  except  in  cases  of 
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obstinacy.  From  his  account,  it  appears  that  it  was  not  nnusiial 
for  parents  to  govern  their  children  by  a  long  code  of  rnJos, 
which  the  child  was  expected  to  learn.  The  personal  experiences 
of  all  writers  on  this  subject  are  apt  to  colour  their  .statements, 
and  an  imjiartial  view  is  not  generally  given  by  contcm^iorary 
writers.  All  dwell,  however,  on  ihc  great  danger  of  leaving 
children  mueh  with  servants  and  inferiors,  except  in  their 
earliest  jears,  when  children  were,  as  a  rule,  put  out  to  nurse 
with  country  women.' 

In  the  letters  of  idiildren  to  parents  there  are   still  traces 

of  the  formal  and  frigid   relations  which  had  been  characteristic 

of  an  earlier  period,      in  writing  home  it  was  usual   to  address 

the  father  as  "Hon''  Father,  Sir,"  and  to  conclude  with  "  your 

dutiful  and  obedient  Son."     The  mother,  too,  is  "  Hon''  Mother," 

and  this  in  an  age  when  letter-writers,  as  a  rule,  were  at  pains 

to  tind   tender   terms  of  endearment. 

Education.         Young  children  were  put  to  severe  studies  at  an  early  age,  in 

the  few  families  where  learning  was  esteemed.     Evelyn's  little 

boy,    who    died   at    the    age   of  five,  could    read   at    t^vo    and  a 

half,  and  before   live   had   "  learned    out   Puerilis,"  and  "  made 

progress    in    Coraenius's    Janua."     In    the    correspondence    of 

Locke  an  account  is  given  of  a  friend's  child  who,  at  five,  could 

perform  the  plainer  problems  (if  the  Globe,  at  six  began  Latin 

(with    bis   mother,  who  began   to  learn    that   she  might   teach 

him),  at  nine  he   understood    "geography  and   chronology  and 

the  Copernican  system  of  our  Vortex,"  and  all  without  having 

one  blow  for  his  boolc.     He  had  seen  some  dogs  dissected,  and 

could  give  "  some  little  account  of  the  grand  traces  of  anatomy." 

In  a  home  education,  geography,  chronolog}',  and  the  use  of  the 

globes   were   most   insisted  on.-     But  it  was  an  age  in  which 

an    unusual    value    was    .set    on    social    accomplishmi^nts  ;    the 

dancing-master    who    tauLrht    a   little    child    "to    maluj    a   leg" 

received  the  largest  share  of  the  fees  for  tuition:-'  and,  in  the 

de.sii-e  for  "  good  breeding,"  the  mental  education  for  boys  of  the 

upper  class  tended  to  become  inefficient.     As  a  rule,  the  younger 

sons  of  the  aristocracy  were  taught  the  elements  at  home  by  the 

'  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  "  WorlrVs  Olio."  p.  T'.i ;  '-Lives  of  the  Norths."  I.,  17:i; 
III..   1.     Harle.v  Papers,  Hist.   MSS.  Com.,  1S!I4. 

=  Cf.  Burnet.  "  Own  Times,"  II.,  24.5.    Quick's  Preface  to  Locke's  "  Thoughts.' 
°  Cf.  Hatton  Correspondence,  Camrlen  Society. 
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THE    PLATCROUXD. 

(Koimiiaky,  '^Orbis  Soiswdiuni  Pictm," 
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chaplain:  they  were  then   sent   to  the  granunar-scliool,  or  to 
a  piilihe  school,  and  thence  to  the  University      MMcst  suns  were 

rari'ly  seul  lo 
schoiil  or  t-o  the 
Universily,  hut 
lra\fllc(l  willi  a 
Intiir    at     llic    a"o 

o 
of     sixlrcll,      when 

I  h  c  i  r  lirui  hers 
went  III  ciillco'o. 
i'lii'  c-iiiiniarativo 
a(l\  anta<>;es  of  a 
home  and  a  school 
education  were 
niiirli  (li'liatcd. 
Lord  (.'(Ilk  sent 
(iiic  111  his  sons  to 
Eton  at  the  age  of  eight,  after  he  had  learned  to  speak  Frenoli 
and  Latin  under  his  French  tutor  and  his  chaplain,  and  this 
child  later  in  life  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 

"  l)reodiuuf  up  of  i^Teat  men"s  eliikh'eii  at  lioiiin    tiin]its    tliiMii  lo  nicety,  tn 

pride,    aud    idk'iiess,    and 

opiuion  of  tlieinselves 

tliau  to  deserve  it."  '  r~' 

Locke,  who  was 
unhappy  at  West- 
minster under  Dr. 
Bushy,  says  on 
the  other  hand: 

"  How  .'my  line's 
lieiiiy  put  into  a  mixed 
herd  of  boys,  and 
there  learning  to 
wrangle  at.  trap  or 
rook  at  spau-fartliing, 
fits  him  for  conversa- 
tion or  business,  I  do 
not  see." 


'ontriliutes    much    more    l< 


till 


ij'Dod 


THE    SCII0OI,R005I. 
iKumviisky,  *' Ofbis  Sensualium  PiduSt*' 


1089.) 


Li  his  opinion  fioys  brought  up  at   hotne  always  had  tln'  best 
manners.     The  Provost  of  Eton,  however,  was   esteemed  "  not 

'  Boyle.  ••  Pliilaretus." 


Schools 


Tutors. 
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only  a  tine  gentleman  himself,  but,  very  skilled  in  the  art 
of  maldn<v  others  so."  At  Westminster  the  tines  for  talking 
Kngiish  hi  hall  or  school  were  rigidly  enforced.  Init  Hoyle 
wri'tes  that  at  Eton  he  forgot  most  of  his  Latin  conversation 
and  prose  in  learning  grammar.  The  ])ractice  of  teaching  J^atin 
hy  talking  it  was  gradually  clying  out ;  Locl^e  advocated  its 
revival  iu'^his  "Thoughts  concerning  Education."  Boyle's  studicis 
at  Eton  were  chiefly  classical,  and  he  supplemented  them  by 
staying  at  Geneva  to  learn  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  and 
the  doarine  of  the  spheres.  At  Westminster,  scholars  prcjjaring 
for  the  University  sent  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  as  well  as  Latin 
and  Greek  themes.'  Evelyn  was  astonished  at  such  work  from 
boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  laments  that  so  few  of  them 
retained  or  ripened  their  knowledge  in  later  years.  Both  at 
Westminster  and  at  Eton  there  were  about  :300  boys,  some 
staying  to  the  age  of  twenty." 

ihmy  youths  of  good  family  were  taught  at  ^Ir.  Birch's, 
of  Shilton,  near  Burford.  The  Earl  of  Clare,  wishing  to  scud 
his  boys  there,  heard  it  was  full — no  chamber  to  be  had  without 
three  lieds  in  itJ'  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt  and  Lord  (Jhief 
Justice  Trevor  were  Imth  taught  there.  On  leaving  school, 
those  who  did  not  travel  went  to  an  "academy"  to  learn  fencing, 
riding,  and  dancing — such  as  Foubert's  fashionable  establish- 
ment. Those  who  had  to  earn  a  living  went  to  writing-schools 
to  learn  good  hands  and  accounts,  places  "  of  entii'e  liberty,"*  or 
were  apprenticed  inunediately  to   trades. 

Knowledge  of  the  world  was  the  chief  qualification  rei[uired 
in  the  tutor  to  the  eldest  son.     It  was  his  duty  to  teach 

"  skill  iu  men  and  manners ;  piiU  off  the  Mask  which  their  several  Calliugs 
and  Pri'tences  cover  t-liein  with,  and  make  his  Pupil  discern  what  lies  at. 
the  Bottom  under  such  ApiJearances." " 

When  tutor  and  pupil  travelled  abroad  it  was  usual  first  to 
settle  in  a  French  provincial  town  to  learn  the  language  and 
how  to  enter  a  room,  how  to  carry  the  head  and  hands,  and 
turn  the  toes  out ;  also  dancing,  fencing,  riding,  the  use  of 
one   stringed    instrument — lute,   guitar,   or   violin — and,   above 

'  Evelyn,  May  l.Stli.  lilin. 

-  Cf.  Locke  ;  Reresby,  "  Memoirs,"  .Tune  10th.  IBSC). 

'  Harley  Papers.  ^  .Tcssopp.  "  Life  of  Hon.  Sir  D.  North,"  II.,  3 

■*  Locke,  '■ThouL'-hts  on  Education." 
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all,  the  pupil  must  not  fail  to  o-et  sonic  skill  in  anfioiit  ;m(l 
modern  curiosities,  pictm-es,  statues,  nieiinis,  and  such  mher 
curious  things.  Leaving  France,  Italy  should  l.c  visited,  (lenuanv 
and  the  Low  (ountries  if  there  be  time  and  money,  and  the 
youth  should  Hnish  with  a  few  niontiis  in  Paris  ' 

The  desire   to  learn  social  accnniplisliincnis  |irc\;ii]((l   rwn   The 
more   strongly   in   deterniining  the    course    of    "'iris'   education. 


The  househdld  duties  for  which  they  had  formerly  been  trained 
were  now  neglected,  and  they  were  sent  lo  Hackney  '  or  (Jhclsea 
boarding-schools  to  learn  dancing,  painting,  music,  and  French, 
now  "  almost  as  fashionalile  among  women  of  quality  as  nu-n." 


Education 
of  Girls. 


:^?<W*»^^-'-  •'-^-^ 


OBEEWESEL    OX     Tin:    KINM.. 
(From    ail   Eii(iraviii.(j    hij    U\    IlalUif.) 

At  home  they  were  early  provided  witli  the  fashionable 
romances,  plays,  and  poems,  and  early  taken  to  ])ay  calls  with 
their  mothers.  A  girl  of  fifteen  was  as  old  as  a  bov  of  twenty- 
one.'  Li  such  a  household  as  Evelyn's  the  education  of  the 
girls  was  carefullv  organised.  Writing  of  a  ftvonrite  daughter 
at  her  death,  at   the  age  of  ninctciMi,   Evelyn  notes  that 

"slip  lia<l  collocfecl  niirl  wrUtoii  nut  inaiiy  of  I  lie  mcist  useful  ami  juilii'ious 
jierioils  of  ihe  books  .slie  read  in  a  kind  of  I'oMimon-place.  .  .  .  81ih  li.'id 
read  <"iud  ditjestcd  a  considerable  deal  of  liistory,  and  of  jilarcs.  Tin; 
French  toue-ue  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  Enijlisli ;  she  understood  Italian. 
.  .  .  She  had  an  excellent  voice,  to  which  she  played  a.  thorough-ljass  on 
the   liar]isi<-liiiril." 

'  (iailhard.   '■  Compleat  Gentleman,"    ItiTS. 

-  The  ■■matchless  OrinJa."  K.  Philips,  was  in  l(i:iH  at  Mrs.  Salmon's  in 
Hackney  (Ballard.  "  Learned  Ladies '").  Pepys  went  to  sec  the  Hackney 
schoolffirls  at  church.      Cf.  too   Malcolm,   ■•  Manners  of  London,"   L,   414. 

^  Mary   Astell,   ■'  Defence  of  the  Female   Sex."   llHtli. 
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Her  spelling  wif^  correct,  her  "periods,"  like  her  mothers, 
exact.  She  had  read  Homer  and  some  Laiin  pools,  in  trans- 
lations. It  was  unusual  for  girls  to  learn  any  classics,  yet 
Locke  found,  as  a  governess  for  Lord  Shaftesbury's  son,  a 
woman  who  talked  Latin,  and,  it  is  said,  Greek. 


JAMES 

COLVILLE. 

ScoUand 


The  Re 

storation. 


The  Gov- 
ernment. 


XicoLL,  the  Scottish  Pepys,  depicts  the  festivities  that  evinced 
the  joy  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  over  the  return  of  the 
king  from  his  travels.  A  sermon  in  St.  Giles's,  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  a  loyal  corporation  in  magisterial  splendour, 
opened  the;  ]5roceedings.  Thereafter,  amid  roystering  that 
voiced  itself  in  the  clatter  of  three  hundred  broken  gki.s.ses, 
a  gay  company  drank  the  healths  of  the  royal  brothers  at 
a  board  laid  out  on  the  High  Street,  and  covered  with  sweets 
and  wine.  The  spouts  of  the  Cross,  whereon  heralds  Avere 
so  soon  to  proclaim  the  Bloody  Acts  of  the  Killing  Time,  ran 
copious  libations,  while  a  rubicund  Bacchus,  throned  on  a  wine 
puncheon  amid  his  attendants,  shed  glory  on  the  scene  to  the 
music  of  six  viols.  Up  on  the  Castle  Hill  the  while,  lewd  fellows 
of  the  liaser  sort  made  congenial  riot  over  the  blazing  effigies  of 
Old  Noll  and  Old  Nick.  Thus  opened  the  reign  of  the  Merry 
Monarch  in  Scotland,  the  meanest,  wickedest,  and  saddest  in 
its  annals. 

Though  England  was  henceforth  to  look  with  imperial 
indifference  on  Scottish  affiiirs.  the  period  was  of  considerable 
moment  in  directing  tliat  sorely  battted  current  of  political 
life  which  flowed  on  to  the  Revolution.  But  the  stubborn 
endurance  of  an  alien  Church  seemed  like  rebellion  to  a  people 
that  so  lately  had  liad  too  much  of  it.  The  government  for 
which  Scotland  had  to  thank  the  Restoration  is  thus  charac- 
terised by  Hallam : — "  No  part  of  modern  history  for  so  long 
a  time  can  be  compared  with  this  for  the  wickedness  of  the 
government.  Parliament  left  far  behind  the  royalist  Commons 
of  London."  Then  was  realised  the  full  fruition  of  Divine 
Riglit  and  arbitraiy  power  —  Crown  all-powerful,  governing 
classes  sordid  and  brutal,  peasants  dragooned  into  poverty  or 
rebellion,  judges  hopelessly  corrupt  and  callous,  clergy  possessed 
by  a  prelatic  propensity  to  bless  the  strong  arm.  For  nine 
years  (1672-81)  Lauderdale  disjjensed  with  even  the  obsequious 
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Pai'liainent  of  the  Rcstorutidii,  which,  under  tlio  control  of 
Middleton,  a  drunken  trooper  and  ennobled  sohhei-  of  forttnic, 
erased  from  the  Statute  Liook  all  the  Acts  of  the  Usin-])ation, 
re-established  Episcopacy  to  the  cirdci'  dl  a  ro^-al  letter,  and 
stained  the  Act  of  Indenuiity  \\it,h  ilie  blood  of  Argyll,  .iohn- 
stone,  and  Outhrie.  ^bulerates  like  Haillie  had  liopiil  now 
for    a    re-nnited    ("liui-ili,    but,    Sh.irp.    ihe    .Indas    whom    ihey 


Onmihw  iaunwit  titrvii  entiitgiure  verhi 
Lam^ad*;  fnceurrai  nipia  vejjra  nunui  ■  ij 

Prevailing  Frelats  ftrivc  to  quench  our  Light,      i 
Except  your  facred  power  quaOi  their  m^)C>  .,_^ 


SATUIE    OX    THE    KliSTOllATIOX    OP    El'ISCUl'ACY 

(.ititherland  Collection',  Bmllciaii  Library,  Oxford.) 

trusted,  influenced  bv  the  Bisho]i  of  T>ondon  and  Dr.  ^b)rley, 
came  north  witli  the  bribe  of  the  I'riniacy  and  the  savour  of 
A])ostolic  (Jrdination  in  Westminster,  where  he  ])assed,  wnli 
his  colleaGjues,  in  one  day,  throus^'h  the  i^i-rades  of  deacon, 
presbyter,  and  bishop.  "  Episcojial  ordination,"  says  Kirkton, 
"is  a  flower  not  to  be  found  in  a  Scottish  y'arden."  'I'lio 
Drunken   Fai'liament — or    rather    Privy    ( 'ouncil — at    lilasgow, 
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l(i(i2,  evicted  SoO  clor<,'ymen  who  had  refused  collation  from 
a  bishop,  the  uondition  of  coiiipliaiiee.  The  men  in  power, 
anxious  only  to  lill  their  ].ockets,  tined,  through  the  Bishops' 
Dnii^met,  those  absentees  liuiii  the  parish  church  whom  the 
curates  reported.  The  High  Commission  Court  was  restored 
(1664)  with  dragoons  at  its  disposal  under  the  brutal  JJalzell, 
Turner,  and  liannatyne,  and  odious  satellites  like  Grierson 
of  Lag  and  ISruc-o  of  Earlshall.  The  dragoons  furnished 
victim's,  the  lioot  and  the  thuiiibkins  effected  compliance,  and, 
that  failing,  llothes  despatched  the  unfortunates  to  "glorify 
God  in  the  Grassmarket."  The  accused  had  no  indictment, 
defences,  witnesses,  or  appeal.  The  fall  of  Clarendon  (p.  47.")) 
deprived  the  prelates  of  a  thick  and  thin  supporter,  and  led 
to  tiie  First  Indulgence  of  16()!).  Lauderdale  got  from  the 
Parliament  of  this  year  authority  to  raise  a  militia  ready,  if 
need  be,  to  march  into  England,  in  which  we  see  the  working 
of  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  But  the  fall  of  the  Cabal,  tirst 
t.riuni])!!  of  the  Whigs,  gave  to  Scotland  the  undivided  atten- 
tions of  Lauderdale  and  his  avaricious  and  detested  wife. 
The  Parliament  of  1G72,  daring  to  oppose  him,  was  dissolved. 
The  opposition  tried  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  the  king  said,  "  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of 
many  things  against  the  people  of  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  find 
he  has  acted  anything  contrai-y  to  my  interests."  His  system 
of  Thorough,  carried  out  by  the  Highland  Host  (KiTS),  and 
the  sterner  military  rule  of  Dalzell  and  Claverhouse,  at  length 
had  the  desired  effect — rebellion.  Significant  is  it  that  the 
year  (1679)  which  gave  England  Habeas  Corpus  saw  such 
desperate  doings  in  the  north  as  Sharp's  murder,  the  skirmish 
of  J)rumclog,  and  the  massacre  of  Bothwell  Brig.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  hanging  of  the  victims,  the  penning  of  survivors  in 
an  uncovered  corner  of  Gi'ey friars'  churchyard,  and  the  despatch 
of  the  rest  as  slaves  across  the  seas.  The  Hillmen  boldly 
disowned  the  king  in  the  Sanquhar  Declaration  (KiSO),  but 
the  desperate  rally  at  Airdsmoss,  and  the  death  of  the  leaders, 
Cameron,  Cargill,  and  Haxton,  put  an  end  to  open  resistance. 
Reign  of  fj^Q  political  crisis  to  which  we  owe  the  Exclusion  Bill  and 

Dryden's  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  gave  Scotland  the  Duke 
of  York  in  place  of  the  now  aged  Lauderdale.  The  Privy 
Council,   over   which   he   presided,   pushing   Divme  right   and 
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passive  obedicuec  to  extrciiiu  liiuiis,  wioklud  ils  (K'spolism 
through  tools  of  the  ty]ie  of  Clavcrhouse,  who,  as  sheriff, 
h;iiTic<l  ( lalknviiy,  and  stained  his  reputation  with  the  Wif^toii 
martyrdom,  for  which  his  brother  and  deputv  was  directl}'  re- 
sponsible, and  wiili  the  shootinj,'  of  Brown  of  Priesthill,  in  which 
he  himself  played  the  chief  part.  Even  the  nobles  fell  the 
scourge,  and  passed  a  strict  law  of  entail  i-estrictini;-  forl'eiluriiS 
to    the    life-rent   of  the    holder  of  the    title.       Then    came    the 


JolIX   laiAHAJl   OF  CL.iVERIIOrsK,   IIV    Ml:    rr.THU   I.El.V. 
(/I'ly  Jicrmhsion  u/  llic  Most  ll'Jit..  tin:  Maniiiis  of  Bath.) 

Succession  and  Test  Acts,  raising  the  spectre  of  ]>opery,  and 
driving  some  of  the  best  men,  hke  Argyll  and  Si  air.  into  e.xile. 
The  acutesfc  stage  was  reached  in  1<)!S4,  when  ihe  dcliani  De- 
claration of, the  Hillmen  brought  on  tli.'  llloody  Acts.  Troopers 
killed  in  the  open  field  unarmed  men  who  declined  to  answer 
incriminating  questions.  Fines  and  estates  were  divided  among 
the  Council,  whom  we  hear  of  thanking  Jeffreys  for  his  offer 
to  arrest  the  rebellious  and  disorderly  who  might  Hec  to 
England.     The  Rye  House  I'lot  involved  many  Scottish  Whigs, 
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AReaciion  uiid  tortures  wliicli  were  illct^al  in  the  Tower  were  triinsferred 
Begins.  j^^  ij^^^  Council-room  in  Edinlmrgli.  There  tlic  narrow-minded 
Duice  of  York,  not  content  with  watching,  as  an  intei-esting 
experiment,  for  the  hvst  blow  of  tlic  mallet,  the  final  twist  of 
the  screw,  that  the  victim  could  iiidure,  struck  at  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  people,  only  to  surround  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
at  the  Hague,  with  a  devoted  Scottish  I'l'ivy  Council.  The 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1U85)  supplied  the  capiUil 
with  a  colony  of  its  victims  that  quickened  the  dread  of  pojjcry 
and  arbitrary  power.  With  the  news  of  the  landing  at 
Torbay  fell  the  hateful  machinery  that  had  done  more  to  retard 

social  progress  and  lower  the  tone 
of  national    life    than   all  the  pre- 
ceding    period    of    civil     conflict. 
Scotland  did  nuich  to  bring  about 
the  Revolution  and  quicken  Eng- 
ish  life.     In  the  ship  that  brought 
tlie    Deliverer    came    the    Scottish 
exiles   as   his    trusted  friends  and 
advisers.     No  part  of  the  kingdom 
lad  endured  such  sacrifices,  or  was 
likely   to   profit   so    much 
by  the  change  as  Scotland. 
The   persecuted   Presby- 
terians   were    the   pioneer 
deliverers     of     a     Stuart- 
ridden    land.       They  have 
been    called    impractical >le 
fanatics.    Rather  were  they 
the    forlorn    hope    of    the 
Revoluticiii,  and  every  man 
wild     values     the    British 
( '(institution  should  honour 
their  niemorv. 

The    distressing    tinies 

left    their   mark    on    rural 

economy   and    industrial 

development.     Andrew  Symson,  for  twenty  years  a  king's  curate 

on  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  "by  the  providence  of  (iod  and 

the    protection    of    his  sacred   majesty's   laws,"   gives   a  most 
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(.Y,.»;.„i«;  ViKciim  0/  Scottish  Antiquilks, 
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LADY    CililZEL    BAH-LIE'S    LANTEKX. 

(Nationul  Mii^^in)i  of  Scottish  Antiquities, 
ICdinbunih.) 


Description "  of  :v  district  once  Hourishiiiiij,  but  at  The 
that  time  sorely  harried  for  its  stubborn  support  vi  the  hated 
Wliigs.  In  his  pages  we  see 
the  peasants  ehisteriug  in  tlieir 
brown,  heath-clad  claehans,  the 
ox-team  toiling  over  the  stony 
furrows,  the  beirfai/  near  tlie 
homestead  carefully  tended  for 
the  staple  support,  the  here  or 
barlcyiiieal,  of  the  household, 
but  sadly  crowded  with  weeds, 
the  poor  patches  of  grey  oats 
out  on  the  iiKtrhir  or  links  by 
the  shore,  the  lean  cows  tethered 
on  the  green  ridges  between  the 
cornfields,  the  ponies  dragging 
the  sleds  or  wheelless  carts  in 
harness  of  wood  and  withies, 
while  up  on  the  hluck  lands  of 
the   moss-hags   and  the   heath, 

bleak  shelter  of  the  hunted  Hillmcn,  roam  the  sheep  that 
furnished  the  far-famed  Galloway  wool  for  the  markets  of 
Kdinlnirgh,  Glasgow,  and  Ayr.  Down  on  Solway  side  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Cree,  in  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  Baldoon,  where 
Sir  David  Dunbar  made  the  first  enclosui-es  in  Scotland,  the 
lierds  of  polled  Galloways  are  fattening  for  the  English  drovers. 
With  all  this  are  mingled  the  qtiaiut  folk-lore  of  holy  wells  and 
rustic  simples,  the  sketches  of  the  busy  fairs  of  Wigton,  and 
the  appreciative  description  of  the  rocky  dell  of  the  lower  Dee, 
whose  beauties  inspired  Jlontgomery's  "  Cherry  and  the  Slae." 
Thomas  Kirke,  an  Englislinian  given  to  satirical  exaggci-.-ition, 
speaks  of  the  gentlemen's  houses  hu-king  under  their  ))limi|i 
of  trees  like  the  owl  in  the  ivy  Imsh.  and  the  pinfolds  of 
turf  grouped  round  the  farmsteads.  ^Inch  fuller  and  more 
intelligent  is  the  account  of  Jlorer,  a  cliaiilain  serving  with 
the  troops  tliat  the  Revolution  brought  north.  Hay,  he  tells 
us,  could  always  be  bought  in  the  villages,  the  produce  of 
the  damp  haugh-lands  alongside  the  swollen  i-ivers.  He  is 
astonished  at  the  height  at  wliich  ploughing  is  carried  on 
up  the  hillsides,  and   thinks  that  tlie  lal)our  might  be  better 
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bestowed  on  dniiniiig  the  low  grounds  abandoned  to  coarse 
gnvss.  Only  ia  some  gentlemen's  gardens  was  fruit  to  bo 
seen — apples,  indift'erent  phmis,  tolerable  cherries,  one  kind 
of  pear,  and  a  few  sorts  of  small  berries.  A  Morayshire  laird, 
in  1()84,  bnys  a  variety  of  apple  trees  and  French  pears  for 
his  garden,  but  he  lived  far  outside  the  disart'ected  districts. 
Jn  Xithsdale,  <i)ueen sherry,  a  favom'od  tool  of  Charles  II.,  began 
(1679)  to  build  Drunilanrig  Castle,  and  adorned  it  with  woods 
and  gardens,  while  in  Fife  the  truculent  Rothes  was  decorating 
J^eslie  House  with  terraced  ffiirdens  and  tine  trees.  The  lartjer 
towns   had   some    notable    features    to   attract    travellers,    but 

these    were    the    work    of    the 

^^^  preceding  age  — "  a   ver^^    neat 

\^S  ^^k      ^^^L^  marketplace   in   Glasgow,"   says 

Ray,  "  scarce  the  like  in  Eng- 
land " :  an  elegant  new  college 
(finished  in  1U5G)  amid  tine 
gardens,  a  new  town-hall  (](j2()), 
and  scpiare  tower ;  while  Edin- 
Imrgh  showed  the  mural  crown 
of  St.  Giles's  (1G48),  Holyrood 
restored  after  the  tire,  and 
Heriot's,  a  fashionable  resort  for 


^*  A  -^ 


{NalionaX  Museum  of  Scottish  AiUiiiuUU^, 
Edinburgh.) 


its    l)owling-2'reen 


and  gardens. 


A  Fleming,  ])e  Rruschi,  brought 
into  the  city  a  sii]>|i1y  of  water  bj'  gravitation,  and  this 
and  other  towns  were  enjoined  about  the  same  time  to 
disuse  the  unbecoming  thatch,  clean  the  streets,  clear  out 
the  crowds  of  beggars,  and  pmvide  in  taverns  better  accom- 
modation for  strangers.  Aberdeen  forbade  hard  riding  and 
driving  of  herds  of  horses  along  the  streets,  and  actuall}'- 
received  the  petition  of  a  citizen  to  erect  stands  aliout  the 
Cro.ss  for  keeping  the  fish  on  sale  from  the  filthe  of  the  cidsie, 
where  they  had  been  allowed  to  lie.  Tlirough  the  time  of 
the  Dutch  War  Aberdeen  records  are  full  of  alarms  and 
heroic  efforts  to  put  the  harbour  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Privateering  was  carried  on  busily,  several  ports  fitting  out 
cappers  (Fr.  gahare,  a  lighter)  with  much  success.  It  was 
tlie  burghs  of  the  south  and  west  that  received  the  paternal 
attentions  of  the  Government,   and    there    the    sufferin"s    of 
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Liiiuirk,  Dumfries,  Peebles,  and  (Ihis^ow  were  L;rievoiis  in  ilic 
extreme.  There  was  little  or  no  crime  in  the  urdinary  sense, 
which,  however,  was  rampant  on  the  Highland  liorder,  where 
no  dragoons  troubled.  The  Earl  oi'  Perth,  a  devoted  partisan 
of  James  II.,  writes  (l(iS2):  "We  are  so  plagued  with  thieving 
here  it  would  pity  any  heart  to  see  the  condition  the  poor 
are  in." 

The  "  Household    Book"   of  Archbishop  Rhiirp  n663-(i),  at 


DRlMLAXKIi;    CASTI, 


the  height  of  his  power,  gives  an  admirahle  glimpse  of  high  Home  Life, 
life,  for  the  well-favoured  prelate  enjoyed  two  goodly  estates 
near  St.  Andrews,  and  travelled  in  lordly  style  to  and  from 
the  capital  in  the  fatal  coach  which,  "by  the  favour  of  the 
king,"  says  Baillie,  "  he  brought  from  London,  at  the  sides 
whereof  two  lakqueys  does  run."  For  use  at  St.  Andrews 
come  barrels  of  butter,  a  solan  goose,  raisins  and  em'i-ants, 
Spanisii  bisomes  and  mapis  (brooms  and  towels),  and  a  wainscot 
table.  Dundee  supplies  carcases  of  beef  for  the  winter's  mart 
Messengers  bring  many  presents  of  ganie,  fruit,  and  trout. 
188 
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Wo  learn  what  was  paid  to  the  lunl,  the  lootinan,  and  the 
cook,  and  the  fee  to  Dr.  Pitillo  tor  three  days'  (hiit;<;in- 
of  the  children.  The  gifts  appear  of  a  silver  needle  for  Aj^nies, 
a  Bible  for  brother  William,  along  with  two  golf  clubs  and 
four   balls.      William    became    Lauderdale's   confidential    agent. 


\ 


AUClimSUOP    SIIAliP,    I!Y    SlU    I'ETElt    LELY. 
(fiy  )ycrmission  of  Ihc  lli'jht  Hon.   the  Karl  nj  Soulhe.^l\) 


and  he  too  secni'cd  goodly  estates.  Life  in  Edinburgh  is 
still  more  interesting.  Here  we  have  the  dinner  menu,  the 
servants'  table,  the  dainties  of  ale  and  neipis,  tobacco  and 
pipes,  strawberries  with  ci'eam  and  sugar,  larks,  rabbits  (a  pair 
half  the  price  of  a  sheep),  solan  goose,  shoulder  of  mutton 
and  capers,  two  glasses  to  serve  at  table,  a  fee  to  the  woman 
that  carried  water  to  the  house,  a  coach  for  an  airing  in  the 
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fields.  llrief  visits  to 
Loiiiion  are  even  more  sig- 
niticaut.  There  are  details 
of  travelling,  with  dinner 
of  collojis  and  eggs,  beer 
and  bread  on  the  road, 
jiair  of  oars  to  Lambeth, 
new  scabbard  to  my  Lord's 
sword,  orange-flower  water, 
the  menu  of  big  Sunday 
dinners  and  suppers  tn 
many  nobles,  suppers  with 
p/y/K's  to  Lauderdale  (ily 
Lord  smoked  not),  ale  and 
bread,  sometimes  with 
cheese,  night  and  morning, 
green  tish  often,  once 
Lambeth  ale.  Purchases 
here  are  timber  combs, 
horn  ones  and  a  case  for 
my  Lady,  a  very  few  books, 
and  paper  (a  quire).  Soap 
is  never  an  entr}-,  and  only 
once,  after  a  journey  from 
London,  is  there  a  washing 
bill.  The  "Household 
Book  '  ijf  Cunningham  of 
Craigends,  between  Paisley 
and  PionfreAv,  presents  ,i 
complementary  photograph 
of  contemporary  manners. 
The  laird  is  of  strong  Whig 
sympathies,  but,  save  for 
remissions  of  rent  owing  to 
the  ([uartering  of  soldiers, 
purchases  of  persecuting 
edicts,  and  contributions 
for  pro])het  Feden,  a 
prisoner  in  tlie  Lass,  he 
keeps    politics    at    a    safe 
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distance.  IFanj'  settlements  in  kind,  and  allusions  to  bonds 
and  barter,  reveal  the  scarcity  of  money.  The  f^liinpses  of  social 
life  show  curlinjj  with  the  tenants,  cocking  with  a  neighbour, 
a  foot-race  at  Houston,  tennis  at  Paisley  in  a  hostt;!  which 
had  a  garden  of  razour-beri-ies  (currants).  A  fee  to  a  messenger 
returning  two  greyhound  whelps  on  trial,  three  tish-hooks, 
and  a  live  partridge  brought  by  a  boy  arc  the  only  entries 
under  sport.  Fish  is  not  mentioned,  except  once  a  red  herring 
as  a  dainty.  Kindly  gifts  to  the  poor  and  to  friends  reveal 
])leasaut  traits.  Cunningham  regvilarly  takes  his  wife  and 
sisters  to  Edinburgh,  and  here  the  entries  are  full  of  interest, 
liowling,  milk  and  whey  in  the  park,  seeing  an  elephant,'  two 
bears  and  an  a])e,  and  rope-dancing,  "at  a  play,"  "for  my 
pi(;tm'e-drawing,"  "four  ounces  soap  to  raze  me  with,"  "ale 
and  berries,"  "neipis" — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  interesting 
items.  Fruit,  vegetables,  tiish,  beef,  wine  play  a  very  small  part. 
Whiskey,  ofteii  spoken  of  as  the  national  drink,  is  never 
mentioned.  Cotfee-houses  at  Edinburgh  and  Leith  are  visited, 
but  they  were  jealously  guarded  by  the  Privy  Council  as  places 
for  retailiiiiT  false  news. 


■  The  elephant  that  Cunningham  notes  was  the  first  seen  in  Scotlaml 
(lljRO).  Ijaw,  in  his  Meiiiornhlr  Thinijx,  l(i3S-S-t.  gives  a  quaint  and  amusinj; 
de.scription  of  the  creature,  which  Chambers  (Domestic  Annals)  quotes,  addinj; 
a  query  to  the  plirase  "  luffs  like  two  skats  "  (:)  It  is  singular  tliat  a  Scotsman 
should  have  a  doubt  al)out  an  expressiou  "ears  like  two  skates."  which  shows 
how   graphic  an   artist  the   old  cler<rvinan   was. 
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GKXEKAL  HISTORY. 

On  the  foreign  policy,  tlie  liistories  of  Kanke  and  Martin,  together  with  Lefevre- 
Poutalis,  Jiiliii  lie  Tf'ilt.  will  be  found  most  useful.  The  domestic  liistory  is  best 
trcati-d  by  Hallam,  Gneist.  Eauke,  and  Macaulay.  For  the  social  and  ecclesia-stical 
history,  reference  can  be  made  to  the  writings  of  Burnet,  Pepys.  and  Evelyn,  and  the 
ai-ticle3  in  the  DictioiKiri/  of  yalioiitd  Biugraplnj.  See  also  Anson,  Law  and  Custom 
of  tlie  Constiiiiiioii  :  Dowell,  llistori/  of  Teres  a»d  Taxation. 

SI>p;CIAI.   SUHJKCTS. 

T/ic  C'/iiiit/i. — BiuTiet,  Ifistur;/  (f  His  Oini  Times  (ed.  Airy)  ;  Il'a/lnn's  I. i res  ;  the 
sermons  and  jiamphlet  literature  of  the  da.v ;  Ranke,  Histori/  of  Kngland ;  Clarke, 
Thomas  Ken  ;  Perry,  Jfis/nri/  of  the  CJnfreh  if  Enfj!a)i(t :  Overton,  Life  in  the  Enqlislt 
Chureh,  1600-1714.' 

Laie. — The  Statutes  at  Larijc  and  Slate  Trials  for  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  ;  Blackstoue,  Commentaries ;  Stephen,  Historif  of  the  Criminal  Lair  of 
liiifflanil ;  Hallam,  Histori/  of  Eni/lanil ;  Campbell,  Lires  of  the  ('hancellors  ;  Irving, 
Life  of  Judge  .Jeffreys.  There  is  no  good  history  of  English  law  for  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  century. 

Anng. — Clifford  Walton,  ITisturii  of  the  British  Standing  Armi/ ;  Murniy,  .Marl- 
iorongh's  Life  and  Letters  :  Lires  of  Marlhorongh,  by  Co.v,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Sir 
A,  Alison  :  Kane,  Sijstem  of  Camp  Bisriplinc  :  D'Auvergne,  Campaign  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands ;   James  II. *s  Artieles  of  War. — Xaral  Liistory  as  in  c.  .\iv. 

Art  and  Areliitrctnre. — Sec  list  appended  to  c.  xiii.  ;  also  Gwilt,  Eneyclopecdia 
of  Architerlnri  ;  for  Wren,  C.  Wren,  Parentalia  [1750]  ;  Taylor,  Towers  and  Steeples 
of  ll'mi ;  for  Lely,  article  in  Bietionary  of  National  Bioyraphg ;  for  Kueller,  Acker- 
mann,  Ller  L'ortraii-Miiler  Sir  Godfrcg  Kneller. 

The  I'nirersitics. — Gardiner,  Lfistory  of  tin-  Commonieealth  and  Lle.sloralion  ; 
Antony  Wood,  Diaries,  etc.,  ed.  A.  Clark:  Buitows,  Register  of  the  Visitors  of  the 
University  (Camden  Society) :  publications  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society. 

Jfasic. — There  are  general  histories  by  Dr.  Buniey  (4  vols.,  1776  17S4),  Sir  .John 
Hawkins  (o  vols.,  1776),  Dr.  Busby  (2  vols.,  1819),  and  W.  S.  Rockstro  (1,S86),  and 
in  German  by  A.  W.  Ambros  (4  vols.,  1868).  See  also  articles  in  Grove,  Dietionarg  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  and  the  Encyelopcfdia  Britanniea. 

Theological  Literature. — The  works  of  the  leading  divines  of  this  period  were 
published  in  the  Library  of  Aiiglo-Catholic  Theology.  (In  most  cases  the  original 
editions  can  also  be  easily  procured.)  Canon  Overton  has  touched  on  the  facts  of 
their  Uves  in  Life  in  the  English  Church. 

Literature. — Gosse,  Eighteenth  Century  IMrratiire  (from  IWiO  onward;  passages 
in  Macaulay,  Kistory  of  England,  especially  in  c.  iii.  ;  Macaulay's  Essay  (with  those  of 
Land),  Hazlitt.  and  Leigh  Hunt)  on  the  Comic  Dramatists  on  the  Jtestoralion  ;  Scott, 
Life  of  Dryden  ;  Johnson,  Lires  of  the  Poets. 

Agriculture,  164'2-I714. — The  farming  practice  and  the  scientific  theories  of  the  day 
are  best  studied  in  such  books  as  the  following  :  Earming  and  Account  Lhoks  of  Henry  Besf 
if  Lilinsirell  in  the  East  Hiding  of  York  in  1641  (Surtees  Society.  1,8.')7)  :  Samuel  JlartlHi 
his  Legacic ;  or,  an  Enlargement  of  the  Discourse  of  JLiisbandry  (16ol) ;  Rev.  Joseph 
Lee,  EuTafia  ToO  'Aypou,  or  a  Vindication  of  a  Regulated  Inelosarc  (16.^6) ;  Ad.  Speed, 
Adam  oat  of  Eden  (1659)  ;  John  Forster,  England's  Happiness  Lncrcascd  (1664  :  the  first 
treatise  on  potato  culture)  ;  John  Worlidge,  Sgstema  Agrieultiirue ;  the  Mystery  of 
Hiisliandry  Discorered  (1669)  ;  A.  YaiTanton,  England's  Improrement  by  Sea  and  Land 
(1677-81);  John  Houghton,  A  Collection  of  Letters  for  Ihe  Improrement  of  Llusbandrij 
and  Trade,  2  vols.  (1681-83)  ;  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Liistory  of  the  Ureal  Level  of  the  Felines 
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(IGSj)  ;Janics  Douiililsoii,  llnshiimh-ii  Anatomised  (IG!)?).  llodcni  books  (besides  those 
mcutioiied  iu  the  list  aiipeiidod  to  o.  xiii.);  I'l'ot'.  .Tohn  Donablsoii,  Ai/ririilliiral 
Jliofiriiphij,  USO-1854  (I.S.i4) ;  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns.  Slwit  Eii'imrii  iiitn  titr  /fixlorif 
of  Ai/iiciillinr  {l»i'j),  and  7'n//M  (lS5t);  T.  E.  Scnittoii,  Cuiiiiiiom  and  Cumiito)!  Fiilda 
(C'aiiibrid<;c,  18S7)  ;  article  by  Earl  Cathcart  on  Jethro  Tull  in  the  Juurnal  uf  tht  Jioijal 
Aurieiiltmiil  Socii-lij  for  March,  I.S91.  A  fjood  idea  of  the  chief  drawbacks  of  the 
ojien-tield  system  can  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  maps  iu  Seebohm.  The  JC/ir/lish 
Villiifie  Coiiwmmtij.     Sic  also  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  p.  .')14  :  and  Vol.  II.,  p.  i:S.3. 

Mauulitclures,  ir>4'J-17U.— Some  of  the  books  mentioned  iu  the  list  appended  to 
.c.  xiii.  bear  .ilso  on  this  jieriod.  C.  Wehi,  Jlmtori/  of  the  Fmich  I'mtesldiil  Itefiiijees  . 
.1.  S.  Buru,  Hmtorii  of  the  French,  Wallooii  and  Iliitch  Ilefiicieex  ;  and  W.  Cunniuf?hara, 
Alien  Iinmif/riints  in  Eni/land,  ffivo  infonnation  about  the  aliens.  The  story  of  the  iron 
trade  is  given  fully  by  H.  Scrivenor,  llislon/  of  the  Iron  Trade ;  Dudley's  own  book, 
JUetalliim  Martis,  is  useful  and  intcrestinu;.  Te.rti/e  Industries :  E.  Baines.  Hii-tonj  of 
the  Cotton  Manafacture ;  W.  Fclkin.  Hislvrii  of  Maehine-tvrouijht  Ilosiert/,  and  J.  Bischoff, 
llislorij  of  the  Woollen  and  Worsted  Mannfaeinrcs  ;  W.  Hayues,  Great  Britain's  (llurij 
(as  to  numbers  of  men  employed).  On  Sir  T.  Lombe,  see  Dictionari/  of  Xulional 
Jiiof/rajjht/.  Stilt  Trade  :  John  Collins.  Salt  and  Fishery  ;  and  John  Davies,  An  Answer 
to  the  Paper  Fnhlislied  by  the  late  I'atentees  of  Salt,  t'oal  Mininy  :  A  good  article  in 
Old  Yorkshire,  ind  Scries,  ed.  W.  Wheater  (1S8.5).  As  to  Newcastle  coal :  W.  Gray, 
Choroyraphin ;  a,ml  Dudley,  Metallam  Martis.  Ceramies :  LI.  Jeivitt,  deramie  Art. 
Glass:  F.  Haudicijuer  do  Blancourt,  Art  of  Glass  (translated  from  the  French,  KiUi)). 
But  to  get  a  comiilctc  view  of  the  conditions  of  trade  the  reader  must  refer  to  the 
numerous  trade  pamphlets  and  siugle  sheets  which  contiuued  to  be  issued  durini^  this 
peiiod.  A  large  collection  of  such  tracts  is  to  be  found  iu  the  British  Museiini  Library 
(^Tracts  relatiny  to  Trade,  pressmai'k  816  m  12,  and  subsequent  volumes).  The  Statute 
Book  must  also  be  studied.  Among  works  which  are  statistical,  or  give  a  general 
survey  of  the  country,  are;  Defoe,  Tour:  Britannia  Lanyncns  (1680)  ;  Mereator  ;  the 
work.s  of  C.  Davonant;  W.  Wood,  Surrey  of  Trade  ;  Lewis  Roberts,  Merchants'  Map 
of  Comineree ;  Sir  J.  Child,  Xeie  Uiseonrse  on  Trade  (2ud  ed.  1694)  ;  Sir  W.  Petty's 
works  (ed.  by  C.  H.  Hill,  Cambridge  University  Presi,  1900).  Interesting  articles 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Trade  and  Com increc. — As  in  c.  xiii.  Also  The  Feonontie  U'ritinys  of  Sir  William 
I'elty.  ed.  Hall  (Cambridge  University  Press). 

Medicine  and  Public  Health. — Munk,  lioll  nf  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  if 
London  ;  Robert  Willis.  William  Harvey  and  Harrey's  Works  and  Life  (Sydenham 
Society) ;  R.  G.  Latham,  Sydenham's  Works  and  Life  (Sydenham  Society)  ;  Longmore, 
Richard  Wiseman.     On  Epidemics,  see  list  api)ended  to  c.  xiii. 

Composition  of  Society,  1660-1688. — Tlie  most  valuable  contemporary  evidence  is 
to  be  found  in  Gregory  King's  Ohscrrations  j;i696)  :  Chamberlayne's  Stale  of  Fnylnnd 
(first  pub.  1669)  ;  Pepys's  and  Evelyn's  Itiaries,  and  the  documents  in  Eden,  'State 
of  the  Poor.  The  volumes  of  the  Camden  and  other  societies,  and  the  reports  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  often  add  information,  and  there  are  many 
memoirs  and  biographies  fof  Neill,  Shaftesbury,  etc.).  Modern  Hooks:  Besides  the 
well-known  chapter  in  Macaulay  (Vol.  I.,  c.  iii.),  there  are  some  suggestive  reflections 
in  Gneist,  Constitutional  History.  Prof.  Ashley.  Fcononiic  History,  Part  XL.  ch.  iv., 
gives  a  good  account  of  enclosures.  Thorold  Rogers's  History  of  Ai/rieiillure  and 
Prices,  Vols.  V.  and  VI.,  contains  a  mass  of  infonnation,  but  must  be  used  with 
caution.     See  also  Cunningham,  Enylish  Industry  and  Commerce,  Bk.  VII. 

Social  Life  :  the  Court. — Count  Gramont,  Memoirs  ,•  Jusserand,  Court  of  Charles  II.  ; 
Jesse,  Court  of  Enylaml ;  Strickland,  (Jneens  of  England;  HaXMa.^,'  Character  of 
Charles  II.  General:  Pepys,  Diary,  Life,  Journals,  Correspondence;  Wheatley, 
Samuel  Pepys  and  the  World  he  liccd  in;  Evelyn,  Diary,  Correspondence,  Life  of 
Mrs.  Godolphin  ;  Lircs  of  the  Norths,  ed.  Jessopp ;  Eeresby,  Memoirs;  Diaries  of 
Teouge    and    Thoresby ;    Cunningham,    Nell    Gieyune,    ed. "  Wheatley ;     Travels   of 
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Cosmo  III.,  SorbiCic,  .Toreviii  (in  Grosu's  .liiliijKuiiuii  Itipntuiij)  :  Drydeii,  Wml,H, 
ed.  Saiutsbury  ;  C\\\\n\\Kv\i\\\\e,  State  uf  Km/hnid  ;  Neal,  J^Hritans  ;  Gaillmnl,  Coinj/taU 
(itiitlnnn)t ;  Aubrey,  Lircs  of  J^tiiiiiciif  Men:  Sidiifi/  PftjHrs^  vd.  BIcncowo ;  Tracts 
in  tlie  Harlei.au  Miscellany. 

Sivllniid. — («)  Contemporary.  The  Works  of  .Sir  John  Lamler  of  Fouutaiuhall  ; 
Law,  Jfrmitriti/s^  IG(J3-S4 :  Sir  Robert  SibbaUl.  Aiita/tioi/nipftif  {Atidlrrtii  Snttit'n)  ; 
Household  Book  of  Arrhhishop  Sharp,  Kidli-fiO  (Maitland  Club)  ;  Notices  of  Dundee 
and  Sharp  in  Misc.  Smt,  ;  Bishop  Sajj^e.  Mniioirs  (Spottiswoode  Society)  ;  Laudenlale, 
funixpiinihiuv :  Iluasrhold  Book  of  Caimiiigham  of  Craiijcndx,  1G73-.S(I  (Scotti,sh 
Histoiical  Society)  ;  Pat.  Walker,  Life  of  PedcH  (Biogr.  Presbjt.)  :  Wodrow, 
Jiiahrla  (Maitland  Club);  .Symson,  llcmriplion  of  Gnlloa'aij  :  Morer.  Short  Anoaiit 
of  Set/and;  Kirkton,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1670-7S.  (/')  Modern: 
Mark  Napier,  Memoirs  and  letters  of  Di'iidee ;  Dunbar,  Social  Life  in  Mora;/; 
Fergussou,  Laird  of  Lai/.  Sec  also  the  list  appended  to  c.  xiv.  Of  the  books  there 
mentioned,  Mackay,  i^(r.si  J'iscoiint  Stair ;  Omond.  Lircs  of  the  Lord  Adrocates ;  and 
Story,  L.ife  of  TJ'ifliam  Carstares.  are  indispensable  for  the  study  of  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  time. 
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CHAl'TEH    XVI. 

THE    EXl)    OK    A    jn'XASTV.        Ii;S!M714. 

ARTHUR  >The  Revolution  of  1G88  completed  the  work  of  the  Long 
Tiie  '  Parliament,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  confirmed  the  advantages 
Reign  of  gained  by  the  nation  during  the  sreat  Rebellion.  Though 
III.  ostensibly   the   liill   of  Rights   was   a   declaratory    act,    it    un- 

deniably asserted  several  new  principles.  Henceforth  the 
doctrines  of  Divine  right  and  passive  obedience  wei-e  things 
of  the  past.  Without  the  consent  of  Parliament  no  money 
could  he  granted,  and  no  army  could  be  kept  in  time  of 
peace.  The  right  of  petition,  the  right  of  freedom  of  debate 
in  Parliament,  the  necessity  of  frequent  Parliaments,  the 
right  of  free  choice  of  representatives  were  henceforwartl 
recognised.  But  the  reigns  of  'William  and  his  successor, 
Anne,  only  saw  the  new  system  inaugurated ;  it  was  not 
till  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges  that  it  was  firndy 
estabiislied. 

From  1688  the  position  of  the  Crown  with  regard  to  the 
Judicature,  the  Executive,  and  the  Hou.ses  of  Parliament 
became  gradually  defined.  A  new  theory  was  substituted  for 
that  of  Divine  right,  viz.  the  theory  that  the  king  onl}* 
reigned  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  his  ministers 
were  national  ministers,  answerable  not  to  the  king  but  to 
the  nation,  whose  repi'esentatives  they  were.  But  the  jjowers 
of  the  Crown  were  still  very  considerable,  and  it  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  that  means  were  devised  to  lessen  the 
possible  influence  of  the  king.  Pension  and  Place  Bills  could 
do  something  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  the  royal 
influence  over  ministers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  cabinet 
became  a  recognised  part  of  the  constitutional  machinery 
that   tlic    real    significance    of    the    Revolution    of    1(J8S    was 


The  Posi 
tion  of  the 
Crown. 
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i'c:ilis(-(l.  'l"ho  caliiiiet  system  (lovc'li>|)oil  L;rii(lii:illy  iimlci' 
William  111.  and  Anne,  tvinnipliril  umlri-  WaljuiK/,  was 
cheeked    (lurin;;'    the    iirst    twenty   years  of  (leorye   lil.'s  rciuii, 


WILLIA3I    Ul.,    BY    VAN     WYCK. 

(Xatinval    Portro'it   (''alkr/l.) 


and  finally  asserted  itself  diivini;-  the  seeond  ministry  of 
Roekino-hani  (17S2),  and  under  the  yonnsi'er  I'ilt.  Willi 
its  establishment  Parliament,  as  the  representative  of  the 
nation,    finally    succeeded,    not    only    in   taking   to   itself  the 
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The  House 
of  Lords. 


The 

House  of 
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duties   of  legislation 
Kxeeutive. 

Tlie  trimnpli  of  Parliament  over  the  Crown  implied  the 
iriimi])!!  more  particularly  of  the  Commons.  The  House  of 
Lords,  after  KicSS,  foimd  its  character  changed.  I'lom  licing 
Tory  it  had  become,  owing  to  the  policy  of  .lames  J  I., 
distinctly  Whig,  and  remained  Whig  till  it  was  revolutionised 
hy  William  Pitt.  Though  its  influence  was  not  destroyed, 
and  though  the  importance  of  the  Peers  in  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  country  remained  as  great  as  ever,  its  position 
as  a  portion  of  the  Legislature  was  weakened  by  the  advance 
of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Peerage  liWl  left  the  Upper  House,  though  possessed  of 
valuable  attributes  as  a  revising  chamber,  of  less  importance 
than  the  more  popular  and  more  representative  as.sembly  of 
the  Commons. 

The  Revolution  was  essentially  the  tiium])li  of  the  Com- 
mons, which  became  the  most  important  element  in  the 
Constitution.  Freed  from  all  danger  of  direct  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  prerogative,  the  Commons  gradually  but  surely 
acquired  most  of  the  powers  which  the  Constitution  still 
left  to  the  king.  His  ministers  became  in  reality  the 
ministers  of  the  Commons,  and  the  control  of  the  Execu- 
tive passed  from  his  hands.  Till  1.S32,  however,  the  House 
of  Connnons  had  one  objectionable  characteristic.  It  did 
not  represent  the  constituencies,  nor  did  the  constituencies 
represent  the  people.  The  indirect  influence  of  the  Crown 
was  considerable.  Pocket  and  corrupt  boroughs  were  nu- 
merous; public  opinion  could  rarely  make  itself  felt  within 
Parliament.  The  period  following  the  Revolution  of  KiS.S 
saw  the  development  of  constitutional  monarchy,  the  growth 
of  cabinet  government,  the  predominance  of 
influences. 

William,  on  his  accession,  foiuid  England  in  : 
position.  Europe  was  threatened  liy  the  French 
and  England  had  thrown  in  her  lot  with  the  opponents  of 
]..ouis  XIV.  Though  the  Revolution  made  England  the 
greatest  coimnercial  country  in  Europe,  and  established  her 
maritime  supremacy,  it  was  not  for  some  years  that  all 
danger   to  her   independence   from    the  efforts  of  Louis   XIV. 


aristocratic 

precarious 
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and  James  II.  i-oniplctel^^  passed  away,  ami  lel't  licr  free  to 
develop  her  colonies  and  trade.  'I'ill  the  peace  of  l{\s\vick, 
ill  l(;!t7,  England  defended  herself  in  Ireland  and  nn  the 
sea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opposed  Lcmis  XI  \'.  in  the 
Netherlands. 

William's    first    ministry    included    Danby,    now    Loi'd    Cii-   Events  of 
marthen,    Nottingham,    Godolphin,     Halifax'    and    Shrewslmry.   *^«  ^«'sn. 
The   Convention    Parhament   sal    till    Jaimai'v.    Hi!)(),    uhcn    ii 
was   dissolved.     It   had  turned  the    1  iicl.naiion  of  Ixights  into 
the   Bill   of  Rights;    it   had   passed    ilu!    .Mutiny   Act  and   the 
Toleration  Act;7^t  had  forced  a  new  Oaih  of  Allegiance  on  all 


SE.VL    UF     WU.Ll.l.M     HI.    AMI    .AlAKV. 


office  holders,  with  the  result  that  some  SOO  clergy  threw  up 
their  livings,  and,  headed  by  Sancroft  and  Ken.  formed  the  party 
of  the  Nonjurors  (p.  7:^0).  But  the  growth  of  ri\al  factions 
in  England,  and  William's  increasing  unpopularity,  were  at 
first  subordinated  to  pressing  questions  awaiting  solution  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland."^  The  course  of  the  struggle  in  the 
former  country  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  section 
(p.  !S43  Kvq.).  In  the  latter  the  Revolution  was  not  carried 
out  without  disorder.  Though  a  Convention  met,  ottered  the 
cviiwn  to  AVilliam  and  Mary,  and  declared  Episcopacy  to  be 
abolished,  the  fanatical  Covenanters  opposed  AA'illiam  in  the 
Lowlands,  while  Dundee  and  the  Highlanders  supported 
.Tames  II.  in  the  North  and  West.  On  July  27111,  Kj.sO, 
William's    troops    were  defeated   at  the  Battle  of  Killiecrankic 
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bv  the  forces  of  Dundee,  whose  deiilh  was  followed  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  Hii^iilauders.  The  pacification  of  Scotland 
was  not  completed  till  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  (l-Y'liruaiy  VMh, 
lf)f)2),  when  the  Macdonalds,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
NVhigLfish  Campbells,  were  almost  extirpated  by  the  royal 
troops.  Meanwhile  the  war  with  Franco  was  proceeding, 
on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  England.  On  May  1.3th, 
l(iS9,  England  had  declared  war  against  France:  in  KiOO 
the  allies  were  defeated  at  Flenrus,  and  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  at  Beachy  Head.  On  May  19th,  1692,  English 
supremacy  at  sea  was  successfully  asserted  by  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  and  all  fear  of  invasion  was  over. 

Though  William  was  defeated  at  Steinkirk  in  11)92,  and 
at  Landcn  in  l(i93,  he  took  Nainur  in  169.5,  and  in  l(i97  the 
war  ended  with  the  peace  of  Eyswick,  Louis  XTV.  consenting 
to  recogiii.se  William  as  King  of  England. 

During  these  years  William's  difficulties  at  homo  had 
increased.  Plots  had  been  formed  to  assasshiate  him,  factions 
were  rife  in  I'arliament,  and  in  December,  1694,  his  wife 
died.  In  spite  of  party  struggles,  the  Whigs  had  managed 
to  ]iass  a  Triennial  Act,  and  Montague,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1694,  had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  valuable 
schemes.  A  new  loan  was  negotiated  ;  the  liank  of  England  was 
established.  Li  169.^  he  reorganised  the  currency,  and  placed 
the  credit  of  England  on  a  .sound  basis  (p.  719,  wq.)  In  1696 
William,  by  Sunderland's  advice,  threw  himself  unreserved!}' 
into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  first  united  Ministry 
was  formed,  led  by  Somers,  Montague,  Russell,  and  Wharton. 
The  execution  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  for  treason,  on  January 
28th,  1697,  was  followed  by  the  close  of  the  session  and 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  who  regarded  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick  with  natural  satisfaction. 

The  rest  of  William's  reign  was  signalised  by  the  formation, 
in  1698,  of  the  new  East  India  Company  (p.  729),  the  most 
signal  instance  of  Montague's  skill  as  a  financier,  by  quarrels 
with  Parliament,  and  by  unsuccessful  attempts  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  iMirope.  A  Tory  reaction  set  in  in  the  year  1698, 
and  the  Commons  not  only  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  the 
Dutch  guards,  but  quarrelled  with  the  Upper  House,  where 
the  feeling   was  decidedly    Whig.      In    the    new    Parliament, 
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wliicli  iiu>t,  on  Xoveinlicr  I4ili,  IdilD,  tlic  ii|i)»isili(in  to  llic 
kiuL;'  \v;is  stronn'ri'  lli.iii  ever  in  llic  ( 'diiiiihmis.  A  lu'smii|iti(iii 
A<i  was  passed  on  A|ii'il  lOili,  1700,  vesting  all  the  t'ort'cilecl 
Irish  land  in  the  hands  of  trnstecs,  and  a  complete  breach 
with  till!  l']iper  House  was  only  averted  by  William's 
adroitness.  In  Deci^nbcr,  1700,  William  appointecl  a  new 
Ministry,  including  (iodolphin  and  Kochester,  and  in  February, 
1701,  Parliament  met.  The  Succession  Act  was  jiassed,  and. 
Lords    Rutland.   Sonirrs,    Ortbrd,   and    ^lontaguc,  now    Karl    o|' 


(.  KLKBIl.VTIOX     1)1-    Tin;    rAl'TI  ILi;    ul'    NAMll:,      I'.'.'J. 
(ffoiii  a  roiitc/npomnj  sntiricat  priiiL) 

Halifax,  were  impeached ;  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses 
became  again  strained,  and  an  open  breach  was  onlj-  averted  by 
a  prorogation  (July).  "tBut  the  Commons  had  provoked  a  re- 
action, which  showed  itself  in  the  Kentish  Petition,  while  the 
aggressive  acts  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  especially  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Pretender,  in  September,  roused  Knglish 
patrioti.sm,  and  threw  the  nation  •  on  the  side  of  \Villiam- 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  met  on  Dei-ember 
olst,  which  attacked  the  Pretender,  and  snjiported  the  Act 
of  Succession.     On  March  Nth,    1701,  William  died. 
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was    liitluoiH-ril    l.v    Tlie  Reign 
■1         W'-ir  1      1  i     <"  Ai'iie- 


Duitixc   the   early  yt^irs   o{'  lier  rriuii   Atiiu 
till'    I'uko    lit'    .Mariboroun'h,    who 
(litiiculty    in    carrying    out    a    national    policy    and    in    t'orniinL;- 

both  partii's. 


a  ministry  im'lnding  the  best  men  or 

The  domestic  history  of  the  reign  is  mainly  concerned  with    ^''  h°™<^ 
the    Union  with   Scotland   and    with    I'arlianu'Utai-y    strnggli's. 
The    events    leading    to    the    I'liidii    are    described    in    another 


AXXE    AND    HER    SOX    ;vn,I,TA:\I     IX    lliiW,    BV 
MICHAEL    DAIIL. 

(Nalloiwl   Porlrait   aiiHrnj.) 

section.  The  rarliamentary  and  niinisteiial  hisitn-y  of  the 
reign  falls  into  three  distinct  periods — (I)  from  1701  to  17()s_ 
el)  from  170.S  to  1710,  and  (3)  from   1710  to   1714. 

The  years  17O1-170.S  cover  a  period  which  saw  the  Knglish 
arms  triumphant,  the  Union  with  Scotland  ertectcd,  and  tlu' 
gradual  transference  of  power  ironi  the  Tories  to  the  Whigs. 
At  tii'st  :Marlborough,  created  a  duke  and  captain-general^ 
and    Godolphin   united   with  Nottingham   and   Rochester,    who 
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wore  lii'tli  ONlrcinc  Tories,  ami  ilisa])])r(i\c(l  of  the  war  with 
Franco,  wliiili  liail  liron  (loclaiiil  i>ii  May  4th,  1702.  In  ITOli 
K<icho.slor  was  (lisuiissod,  and  the  following  year  Nottingliaiii, 
.lorsoy,  ;<nil  Seymour  met  the  same  fate,  Marlborough  and 
(i()(lol|ihin  liiiding  it  iiecessaiy  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the 
Whigs  for  ail  active  ])rosecution  of  the  war.  The  places  of 
the  dismissed  ministers  wore  taken  by  moderate  Tories,  such 
as  Harley,  JIansel,  the  Karl  of  Kent  and  St.  John,  while,  in 
170G,  Sunderland,  i^larlboi-ough's  son-in-law  and  a  Whig,  was 
made  Secretar}-  of  State.  In  spite  of  the  gradual  .sulistitution 
of  a  VVliig  for  a  Tory  Government,  the  feeling  in  the  House 
of  Connnons  was,  in  1704,  strongly  opposed  to  Marlborough 
and  the  ^^'hig  polic3\  A  Bill  to  render  occasional  conformity 
illegal  had  already  twice  passed  the  Commons,  only  to  be 
thrown  out  on  each  occasion  by  the  Lords ;  disputes  between 
the  two  Houses  over  the  Ayles])ury  Election  Petition  attordcd 
annilicr  instance  of  the  obstinacy  and  wrongheadedness  of  the 

Commons  ;+-while  the 
attitude  of  the  Lower 
House  towards  the  vic- 
tor of  Blenheim,  and  its 
persistency  in  passiiig  the 
Bill  against  occasional 
conformity  a  third  time 
in  1704,  attests  the  height 
111  which  party  passion 
had  risen.  -^The  nation 
gradually  realised  the  im- 
possible position  of  the 
Tories,  and  Marlborough, 
taking  advantage  of  the 
change  in  i^ublic  opinion, 
effected  furtheralt  orations 
in  his  ministry,  which,  in 
1707,  had  become  a  tho- 
roughly composite  one. 
lint  the  intrigues  of  Harley  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
\N  higs  forced  U])()n  ;\rarlborough  the  conviction  that  a  mixed 
numstry  was  impossible.  Harley  and  his  colleagues  resigned 
on  February  lltb,  1  TON,  and  the  famous  Whig  Administration 
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was  fonucd,  which  iiicliiilrd.  hrsiilcs  M.iiilHiiMii'^li,  (li)iii>l)ihiu, 
and  Sunderland,  Oii'ord,  W'aljMil.',  lloylr,  and  Sniilli.  l-Voni 
170N  to  1710  this  united  \VhiL;-  niinistiy  was  in  jxiwer.  Hut 
though   successful  abroad,    its   position  was   underniinetl   lioui, 


JOHN     CHURCHILL,     DUKE     OF     MARLBOROrGH. 
(/■■/■uw.  a  MezzntiiU  hi,  J.  Smith,  after  .sir  G.  Kni-ll--r.) 

the  tirst.  The  (jueen  dishked  it,  the  n.itinn  was  weary  of  the 
wat  and  distrusted  ]\IarlliorouL;li  :  the  <-iin\ictii)ii  thai  party 
necessities  alone  prevented  the  conclusion  of  ])eace  became 
general,  while  Harlev.  aided  by  ^Irs.  ilashain,  was  unceasing 
in  his  endeavours  to  underniim'  the  influence  of  the  |)id;e 
and  I)uchess  of  Marlborough  with  the  queen,  it  nuly  reiinired 
the  prosecution  of  Sachoverell  to  bring  about,  the  overthrow 
of  a  ministry  which  had  long  been  tottering.  Thus  fell,  in 
1710,  an  administration  which  ranks  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in   Knglish  history. 

From  1710  to   1714  the  Tories  were  in  power,  with  Harlcy 
at  their  head.     Like  Marlborough,  Harley  would  have  ])reforrcd 
a  composite  ministry,  but  the  days  of  mixed  administrations 
189 
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were  over.  To  conclude  peace,  ;iu<l  to  be  prepared  willi  a 
policy  in  the  event  of  the  queen's  death,  were  the  aims  of 
Harley  and  St.  Jolin.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed  in 
171.'},  and,  till  the  death  of  Anne,  St.  John  devoted  himself 
unwearyintjly  to  the  difficult  task  of  placing  the  Tory  pai'ty 
in  such  a  strong  position  as  to  enable  it  to  dictate  terms  either 
to  .iauies  Edward  or  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  IJut  tlic  Tory 
party  was  mainly  composed  of  men  who  were  deterniiucil  not 
to  ac(;i'pt  James  Edward  unless  he  abjured  his  religion,  while 
Bolingbroke's  suspected  connection  with  the  extreme  Jacobite 
section  of  the  Tories  rendered  him  an  object  of  distrust  to 
the  majority  of  his  own  party. 

The  Tories  were,  therefore,  undecided  and  disorganised 
when  Aiuie  died,  while  the  Whigs,  firudy  resolved  to  uphold 
tlu!  Revolution  settlement,  had  no  doubts,  and  were  well  led. 
Till  Anu(!'s  death  the  energy  of  Bolingbroke  eftected  much. 
In  1711  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act  was  passed;  in  tlii^ 
same  year  twelve  Tory  peers  were  created  to  get  rid  of  the 
Whig  majority  in  the  Upper  House  ;  in  1714  the  Schism  Act 
was  passed.  I>y  these  Acts  Bolingbroke  had  hoped  to  gain 
the  clergy  and  the  Tory  party.  But  Harley's  vacillation  ruined 
all  his  plans,  and  Anne's  death  took  place  before  his  prepara- 
tions were  completed.  On  July  27th,  1714,  ]5olingbroke's 
quarrel  with  Harley  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  the  latter  fi-om 
the  ollice  of  Lord  Treasurer.  On  July  JJOtli  Anne  had  a  tit 
of  apoplexy;  on  August  1st  she  died.  Shrewsbury  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  Whig  Privy  Councillors,  Argyle  and  Somerset, 
and  received  from  the  dying  queen  the  White  Staff  of  the 
Treasin-er.  The  three  dukes,  supported  by  the  Whig  part3', 
took  the  necessary  steps  for  securing  the  Protestant  succession, 
while  the  Toi-y  party  divided,  and,  undecided,  did  nothing. 
The  Act  of  Settlement  was  carried  out,  and  George,  Elector 
of  Hanover,  was  proclaimed  king. 


l^^^      'l""E  Bevolution  of  1G88  had  restored  England  to  that  position 

Europe.       in   Europe   which   she   held    under   Cromwell.      The   principal 

object  of  William   HI.    was    to   restore  the  balance   of  power 

which,  during  the  reigns   of  Charles   II.   and   James   II.,  hac( 

been   endangered,   owing   to   the    rise  and   supremacy   of    the 
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French  monaichy.  Fruin  lii.ss  ilic  wi'ight,  (if  F.nj^-lund's 
iiitlueneo  was  tluowii  iiilo  lliu  scale  apiinst  Louis  XIV. 
Defeated  in  Ireland  and  on  tlie  sea,  liie  Krenc'h  more  tliaii 
held  their  own  in  Ital)-,  on  the  IJhine,  and  in  ilie  Spanisli 
Netherlands.  Tiie  continuanc'e  of  the  Turkish  war  haniperoil 
ihe  emperor,  and  the  defection  of  the  Did^c  of  Savoy  was 
a  blow  to  the  Cirand  Alliance.  JJut  Franc'C  was  hoeoniing 
exhausted,  and  the  death  of  Charles  IF.  of  Sjiain  miglit  take 
place  at  any  moment.     To  the  astonishment  of  l-airojie,    Louis 


T]IK    JlAcac    LANTERN. 
(.4  sdtlrc  on  the  action  of  Charles  Ih  of  Sjxiiti.) 

XIV.  agreed,  in  l(ii>7,  to  the  Treaty  of  liyswick,  restored  to 
England  and  Holland  all  eompiests  made  since  1078,  recognised 
William  as  King  of  England,  and  agreed  to  give  back  Lorraine 
to  its  duke.  No  sooner  was  the  peace  made  than  the  Spanish 
questioii  came  to  the  front.  Since  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
iu  ltJ59,  the  decline  of  Spain  had  not  a  little  contributed  to 
the  prominent  position  taken  by  France,  and  the  partition  of 
the  Spanish  dominions  on  Charles  IL's  death  was  regarded  ;us 
certain.  As  Charles  had  no  children,  the  Dauphin  of  France 
claimed  the  Spanish  inheritance,  but  liis  claim  was  contested 
by  the  Emperor,  and  by  the  Electoral   Prince  of  iiavaria. 

The  possibility   of  the   union   of  France   and   Spain  under 
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one  kinj,'  alarniuil  \\illiain  IIL.  ulnlc.  lo  avoid  iliu  (laiincr  lo 
the  Eun)|K^iiu  balance,  ilir  J»aii|)liin  i^avo  r.p  his  chiinis 
lo  his  \(iiuiu'er  son.  I'liili])  of  Anjoii.  and  William  III. 
persuaded  Holland  and  ]•" ranee  to  agree  to  the  I'irst  I'arlilion 
Treaty,  wliich  was  secretly  signed  in  October,  1698.  Austria 
was  to  iiave  the  Milanese,  France  the  two  Sicilies,  the  Tuscan 
ports,  Finale  and  (niipuzcoa;  and  the  Electoral  I'rince  Sjiain, 
the  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  death  of  the 
Electoral     I'rince    sliortly    afterwards     necessitated    a     Second 


A    COALITION    AGAINST    LOUIS    XIV. 

(Frnm  ('  ronlaniwrunf  print   hij  lit'mryn   th-  llmnihu.) 

Partition  Treaty,  which  was  signed  in  1700.  By  thi.s  treaty 
the  Archduke  Charles,  the  second  son  of  the  emperor,  was  to 
lose  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  while 
France,  in  addition  to  her  former  share,  was  to  receive  the 
Milanese.  News  of  these  two  treaties  reached  both  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Engli.sh  peo]ile.  The  former  were  furious 
at  the  very  idea  of  a  partition  of  their  empire ;  the  latter 
were  much  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  French  influence 
in  Tfaly,  which  would  prove  detrimental  to  English  trade  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant.  In  the  autumn  of  1700 
Charles   II.   died,   leaving   all  his   dominions    to    the    Duke  of 


kx(;laxd  Axn   ei'hopi:. 
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Aiijiiu.      Allcr  souio   liL'siuuioii,  J.oiiis  XJ,\'.   arceiilCfl   Uie    will, 
uinl  William  lli.'s  carefully  designed  plans  fell  to  the  gmiind. 

The  English    natinn,   however,    showed    no   apnreliension    ai    Louis 

......  XIV  '.s 

the  aecession  of  Philip  of  Anjou  to  the  S|ianish  throne,  and  Mistakes. 
William  111.  and  ilic  |)iiudi  recognised  him  as  king.  Had 
Louis  XI  \'.  carefully  absiained  from  all  acts  of  agi^-r(^ssion,  no 
war  need  have  taken  place,  for.  without  Kngland  and  the 
l)utcli,  the  emperor's  (i]i|iiisitioii  would  have  been  of  little 
;ivail.      Hut    Lciuis   nu'stook    the   English    trmpfi-,   and    was   I'on- 


(By  llohieyii  dc  Huofilir. 
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vinced  that  war  was  inevitable.  He  refused  to  demand  from 
Philip  a  renunciation  of  his  rights  to  the  French  crow-n  ;  ho 
srave  no  assurances  that  English  commerce  would  not  sufV(>r 
from  the  comhinod  French  and  Spanish  fleets;  he  seized  the 
Dutch  Harrier,  thus  threatening  the  independence  of  Holland, 
and,  in  September,  1701,  nu  thr  death  of  .huncs  \\.,  he  re- 
cognised James  Edward  as  King  of  iMigland.  This  last  act 
on  the  ])art  of  Louis  roused  thi-  English  n.iii.ai;  it  was 
generally  recognised  that  steps  nujst  be  taken  to  restore  the 
Dutch  Parrier.  to  secure  English  trade,  to  obtain  from  i'hilip 
of  Spain  the  renunciation  of  his  claims  to  the  French  throne, 
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and  generally  to  eiicck  the  aggressions  of  the  French  l;ing. 
A\'illiani  III.  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Grand 
Alliunec  in  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  and  Tinlland  (Se]>lcuil)cr, 
1701).  No  sooner  was  this  Alliance  formed  than  William  III. 
died  (March,  1702),  leaving  Marlborovigh  to  carry  on  his  work. 
War  of  the  Under   Jhirlborongh    the    French    were    attacked    on    their 

Succession,  north-east  frontier,  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  at  sea. 
The  campaign  of  1702  was  indecisive.  The  English  and 
])ut('h  held  the  Rhine  and  the  Meu.se,  and  an  English 
expedition  desti'oyed  a  Spanish  treasure  fleet  in  Vigo  Bay. 
Savoy  and  Portugal  joined  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  France, 
harassed  hj'  the  rebellion  in  the  C'evennes,  seen)ed  unable 
to  cope  with  her  numerous  enemies.  J]ut,  in  1703,  the 
French  held  their  own.  Though  Yillar.s,  owing  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
reach  Vi(>nna,  Marlborough,  in  consequence  of  the  slowness 
of  the  Dutch,  was  only  able  to  take  Bonn,  Huy,  and  biniburg. 
In  1704,  with  eight  armies  on  foot,  Louis  proposed  to  subdue 
Portugal  and  Savoy,  and  to  advance  to  Menna.  The  l^Jiglish 
victory  of  Blenheim  (August  13th,  1704;  p.  747)  saved  Vienna 
and  overthrew  Bavaria.  In  170-5,  while  Peterborough  won  some 
unexpected  successes  in  Spain,  Marlborough  gained  no  striking 
victory.  In  170G  the  decisive  battles  of  Eamillies  and  Turin 
were  won  by  the  allies,  and  the  French  were  driven  entirely 
out  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  Italy,  while  Madrid  was 
occupied  for  a  short  time  by  the  allied  forces.  So  far  the 
war  had  been  fought  in  concurrence  with  the  terms  of  the 
(Jrand  Alliance,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1707  the  Whigs  passed 
a  resolution  that  "  no  peace  can  be  honourable  or  safe  to  her 
Majesty  or  her  allies,  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  be 
sufl'ered  to  continue  in  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon." 

The  Tories,  already  furious  at  the  determination  of  Marl- 
borough to  continue  William  Ill's  policy,  and  to  carry  on 
the  war  chiefly  in  Flanders,  recognised  that  the  above 
resolution  was  at  variance  with  the  declared  aims  of  Enirland 
on  entering  the  war.  From  this  time  they  oppose  the 
continuance  of  hostilities,  and  hamper  Marlborough  and  his 
colleagues  on  every  possible  occasion.  The  year  1707  saw 
the  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Almanza  (April  25th),  and  Stolhofen 
(May  22nd),   and    their  failure   before  Toulon    (August   20th). 
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The  Peace 
of  Utrecht. 


The  year  170«  witnessed  a  tlircixtened  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
the  interest  of  tlic  Pretcntler,  the  defeat  of  the  Frendi  ai 
Oudcnarde  (.-luly  11th),  and  the  capture  of  Jille  (December 
9th).  France  being  exhausted,  Louis  ottered,  at  the  Hague, 
terms  of  peace.  Jiut  the  demands  of  the  allies  were  so 
extravagant  that  the  war  continued,  and  on  September  Nth 
Marlborough  won  the  battle  of  Alalplaipiet,  and  captured 
Jlons.  Fresh  attempts  to  make  peace  at  Gertruydenberg 
failed  through  the  opposition  of  the  emperor  and  Savoy,  and 
the  war  continued.  The  allies  were  defeated  at  IJrihuega 
and  at  Villa  Viciosa,  and  the  conquest  of  Spain  was  seen  to 
be  a  task  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  Tories  under  Harley  and  St.  John  were  now  in  office, 
anil  anxious  to  end  the  war.  Secret  peace  negotiations  with 
France  were  opsned  in  1711:  Marlborough  was  superseded 
by  Ormond  in  1712,  and  on  .Mai'ch  31st,  1713,  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  was  signed.  Owing  to  his  haste  in  bringing  the  war 
to  a  close,  Bolingbroke  w.is  not  sufficienth-  careful  to  safeguard 
the  interest  of  our  allies  the  Catalans.  J!y  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  the  objects  at  which  England  had  aimed  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  were  attained.  Her  trading  interests  were 
secured  and  extended ;  she  obtained  Newfoundland,^  Xova 
Scotia,  and  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  Gibraltar  and  Minorca. 
She  also  received  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  the  Spanish 
and  American  colonies  with  negro  slaves.  The  Dutch  iJarrier 
was  again  set  up ;  the  Spanish  Netherlands  \vere  handed  over 
to  Austria,  and  Philip  V.  agreed  to  renounce  his  claims  to 
the  French  Crown. 

The  ft)roign  policy  of  William  III.  and  Anne  had  proved 
successful.  England's  commercial  interests  had  been  very 
considerably  enhanced,  and  her  maritime  supremacy  established. 
The  domination  of  France  in  Europe  had  been  checked,  an<I 
the  way  cleared  for  developments  in   America  an<l  India. 


A.  L 
SMITH 


L.VRGE  revenues  had  been  settled  on  James  II.  for  life.     The 

T^aUon     question  immediately  arose  at  the  Revolution,  did  this  moan 

!f*  for  his  reign?     It  was  felt  that  here  was  a  great  oniwrtunity 

Finance.  ■  i     ?  i-  •     i  i 

to  avoid  the  grave  political  error   committed  in   1()(J()  and  m 

['  Subject  to   th«  French  fishinij   rights  on  the    north  and   west  coast,  the 
conditions  of  which  still  (1!IU3)  check  the  development  of  the  colony.] 
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lUNo,  and  to  recover  iu  a  real  and  effectual  ibrni  the 
Parliamentary  control  of  the  |)urs(\  Alter  nnich  le<iral  snlitlety 
had  been  expended  in  aruiiniriit,  a  conipmniiso  was  an-i\cd 
at.  The  hereditary  revenue  was  to  comprise,  besides  the 
crown  lands  and  other  ancient  rights,  tin'  "  hereditary  excise," 
granted  in  l(j(i0  in  lieu  ol'  I'eiulal  diU's  and  purxcyaiice.  It 
would  amount  in  ItiNiJ  tn  £(i()(),0()0,  according  to  Davenant. 
To    this,    Parliament   now    added    a    further   grant    of   the    rest 
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TIIK      CISTOM      HOUSE,      lOOS. 
(Mi^SfnCs  "  Miiiimires,   lijl>S.") 

of  the  excise,  worth  £:}00,000  a  year,  to  William  and  ^lary  The  civii 
for  their  life.  This  total  constituted  the  Civil  list.  Out  of  "*'■ 
it  came  not  only  the  personal  expenses  of  ihe  king  and 
([ueen  and  their  household,  but  also  the  ])ay  ol'  a  gn^at 
number  of  state  otficials.  The  Customs,  however,  now  worth 
about  £tiOO,OuO  a  year,  were  only  granted  for  four  3'ears. 
In  spite  of  the  plausible  consolation  ottered  that  the  king 
could  borrow  on  such  a  grant  more  easily  than  if  ii  wci"e 
given  for  life,  William  was  naturally  ott'ended.  lie  liad 
declared   that    a  king  without    an  adequate  liereditar\-  revenue 
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Pariia-  wiis  a  moTO  pageant;  ami  ho  now  coni|>lained  that  lie  was 
ccnt!i^?of  I'L'ing  treated  with  less  generosity  than  had  been  shown  to 
Expendi-  .lauics  II.  But  he  had  to  ]5ut  up  with  it.  The  time  had 
Lonie  tor  an  advance  in  the  j^ower  of  the  House  of  Coinnions. 
Bv  the  control  thus  guaranteed  over  the  expenditure,  the 
House  secured  a  thorough  control  over  the  whole  ad- 
ministration. Kvcr}'  year  a  very  full  estimate  was  suhnutted 
to  them  for  Army,  Navy,  and  (Ordnance.  Tlie  groat  jirinciple 
of  appropriation  of  supply  to  each  head  of  expenditure,  a 
principle  sacriHced"  in  1685,  was  reasserted  and  maintained. 
The  House  became  the  training  school  of  great  financiers,  like 
Montague,  and  in  later  times,  Walpole  and  Pitt.  The  miglity 
Avars  of  the  ciglitcenth  century  became  possible.  Now  that 
Pai-liament  was  taken  into  confidence  u])on  foreign  policy,  that 
foreign  ])oli(v  attained  ii  magnitude  and  a  boldness  hitherto 
nndreamed  of  The  despatches  of  Bonnet  to  the  Prussian 
Court  are  evidence  how  keen  were  the  debates  on  all  fiscal 
questions,  and  the  debates  show  much  aeuteness  and  practical 
wisdom,  if  also  many  windy  projects.  The  land-tax  alone 
took  two  weeks  of  the  time  of  the  House.  There  is  constant 
sharp  inquiiT  into  the  cost  of  the  army  and  the  Heet.  There 
I  was  also  a  fierce  struggle  between  various  interests  (lords  and 
merchants,  western  counties  against  northern,  Whigs  and 
Tories)  as  to  the  rival  modes  of  rai.sing  supplies,  whether  it 
should  be  by  fresh  excises,  or  bjf  a  revival  of  the  hearth-tax, 
or  by  a  continuation  of  the  land-tax.  At  one  time  it  was 
])roposed  to  seize  and  melt  down  all  silver  plate  in  private 
hands ;  at  another,  to  sell  a  great  part  of  Irish  soil  as 
conquered  land.  A  great  noble  declared  he  had  paid  over 
£4,000  in  one  j^ear  to  the  land-tax ;  it  would  be  l)etter  to 
live  in  Turkey.  The  London  merchants  said,  if  England 
could  not  keep  up  war  and  trade  simultaneously,  it  would 
be  better  to  sue  at  once  for  peace  from  the  French  king. 
Through  all  these  discussions  the  Commons'  control  over  the 
Crown  grew  more  and  more  marked.  The  great  duel  between 
the  Germanic  powers  and  France  hung  upon  the  support 
given  by  England  in  men,  in  ships,  above  all  in  money. 
English  support  could  only  be  got  on  the  Commons'  ow^n 
terras;  and  their  terms  were  the  free  criticism  of  foreign 
policy  and  its  methods,  the  strict  appropriation  of  supply,  and 
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!i  (Irastir  aiulil  i)f  .ircniiiils.  li  is  tliis  wliidi  L;ivcs  to  ihu 
hislory  1)1'  taxatinii.  in  iho  years  iiiiiiifdiately  fullowiiiy-  the 
Itevdlution,  its  jiciuliar  iiu|K)rtaiice  iinil  its  interest.  Jt  was 
taxation  which  luuipleted  tlie  work  of  the  Kevohition.  and 
made  ir,  not  a  mere  change  of  d_ynasty,  nor  a  reliuious  viriorv 
alone,  hut  a  new  epoch  in  constitulional  liistorv,  the  ad\cnt 
of  real  iiii|]nlar  government. 

In    KiNS    tiinnage   and    poinidage    liad    produced    .CUDO, ()()() ; 


•iiu:  Tinii:ii  or  lo.xuux,   with  siups   mscu.viaaxci. 

(Mit^son^s  "  Mrvwirfs,  1G9S.") 

the  extra  customs  then  granted,  £41."),()()0;  and  the  excise,  Revenue 
£020,000.  A  report  to  the  Commons,  in  March,  1GM9,  stated  penditure. 
the  revenue,  clear  of  expenses  of  collection,  at  £1,200,000. 
lint  William  had  already  promised  to  repeal  the  liearth-lax, 
that  '■  badge  of  slavery  "  collected  by  the  liated  "  chinniey-uien.'' 
This  would  mean  an  annual  loss  of  £170,000.  Moreuwr.  there 
vas  an  estimate  of  more  than  a  million  for  the  year  on  the 
Army  and  Navy.  It  was  agreed  that  the  ordinary  revemie 
should  stand  at  £1,200.000.  There  would  thus  every  year 
arise  the   same  problem,  how  to  provide  for  the  extraordinary 
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CX|)en(liliiro  of  at  least  a  niiHinn  ami  a   lialf;  or,  as  it  actually 
tiina'd  out  to  be,  a  total  expenditure  of  over  four  millions. 

Taxes  on  |jj  ^■^^^,  ,|.,^.^.   qJ'  Elizabeth  a  Venetian   envoy    had   noticed, 

Comnio*  '  ^  ,  .  "^ 

diues.         as   a   sin<,ailar   happiness   of  the    Eusj^lish,    that   they    had    no 

taxes    on    the    necessaries    of   life.       liul    things    wcn^    different 

now.      Salt,  already   taxed  at  3d.  a  t^allon,    was,  b^^   additions 

in  1C!)4  and   1698,  raised   to    lOd.,   and   its    cost   increased    to 

many  times  its  real  value.      But    this,    it    was   argued,   was   a 

blow   at   French   trade.      More    than    £100.000   was   raised   on 

suLjar.     lint,  at  any  rate,  .Spanish  and  Dutch  competition  was 

crushed,  it  uiif^-ht  be  .said.     The  duties  on    wine   were  heavy ; 

but   they    were   no   less   than   £-33   a   tun   heavier   on   French 

wines   than   on   Portuguese   and   Spanish   (after   the   Methuen 

Treaty,  1703) ;  and  patriots  were   to   console   themselves  with 

this  reflection,  for  the  fact  that  the  only  French  wines  drunk 

in  England  were  either  smuggled  or  were  "  manufactured  under 

the  streets   of  London."     A   similar   policy   kept   out   French 

brandy  and  colonial  rum,  and  concentrated  Eng-lish  drunkenness 

upon  home-made  gin.     Tea  (pp.  445,  (i70)    was  as  yet  hardly 

more  than  a  fashionable  drink.     In  168!),  instead  of  an  excise 

duty  on  the  beverage,  a  customs  duty  was  imposed  of  5s.    a 

pound  on  the  imported  leaf.     This  drove  the  whole  trade  into 

smuggling,   and,   in    1692,   the   duty  was  reduced  to   Is.     But 

the  needs  of  war  were    absolute;    and  the  duty  by  1711  had 

risen   to   over   5s.   again.      It   was   thaidvs    to    the    smugglers 

that   the  use   of  tea   steadily   increased,    for   very   little   of  it 

paid  duty.     The  same  was  said  of  tobacco.     Coffee  (p.  445)  had 

been  introduced  before  tea ;  the  name  of  "  cofiee-room  "  in  inns 

dates  from  this  period ;  but  the  heavy  taxes  on  it  prevented 

its   ever  having   a  fair   chance   to   become   a   rival   to   tea   in 

popularity.     The   excessive   duties  on  pepper  and  other  spices 

led  to  dangerous  adulterations.     Those  on  raisins  and  cm-rants 

trebled   the   price,   and   checked   the   growing   taste  for  them. 

Large   sums   came   from  the  beer  duties,  but  the  attempts  to 

increase    these    led    to    home  brewing;    and   a   malt-tax  (1()97) 

caused  substitutes  of  all  kinds  to  be  emi)loyed  instead  of  malt 

and   lu)ps.     The  price  of  beer  and  ale  nearly  doubled  within 

the  period.     The  use  of  coal  was  increasing  rapidly,  Davenant 

tells   us:   and  the  duty  on  sea-borne  coal  was  raised  in   l(i95, 

and  in   Anne's  reign  was  3s.  4d.  a  ton.     The  general  effect  of 
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the  war  was  tlms  a  c-nnsiant  addition  t"  llio  l.urdcns  (Hi  all 
ariick's  thai  would  hoar  addition,  and  on  nianv  ihal  would 
not:  a  prohibitory  tariti'  on  l''rrnch  goods;  iuid  an  uneasy 
experimentation  with  new  taxes.  To  tax  homo  luaiudannres 
was  thought  to  savour  of  the  days  ot'  the  Commonweail  h  ;  and 
the  merehants'  assent  had  to  be  jiundiased  by  protective  rales 
against  foreign  competition.  A  tax  on  glass,  Kil)"),  had  to  be 
repealed  in  l(i!)9 :  it  had  almost  killeil  the  trade.  Taxes  on 
soap  and  on  candles  were  l)itlerl\-  oppo.sed :  hut  h.id  to  he 
endured  in  1709.  These  and  the  tax  on  leatlier  weir  as  Adam 
Smith   savs'i  burdens  on  necessaries  of  life,  and  su(di  taxes  go 


ClTIZilXS    AT    A    Curi'EK    IlulSE. 
{FriDi  a  Broadside  of  1(377.) 

to  increase  the  price  of  labour,  liut  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  added  to  the  list  paper,  linen,  calicoes,  and  silks. 
The  war  created  also  a  debt  of  £87,000,000,  and  a  yearly  charge, 
for  interest  and  management,  of  some  three  millions.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  while  an  average  of 
labourers'  wages  between  15iS:3-l(i42  gives  4s.  2.-,'d.  a  week,  an 
average  for  the  years  IGOS  to  1702  gives  f)s.  2.[d.  a  week,  or 
that  the  bare  cost  of  rough  work,  such  as  digging,  rose  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  within  the  .seventeenth  century.  The  idea  of 
stamji  duties  was  borrowed  from  Holland  in  lii97  to  make  up 
for  poll-taxes,  which  were  so  unpopular  that  they  were  not 
levied  after  l()t)S.  Their  yield  was  about  £(i()O.Oob  ;  not  half 
what    it    should    have    been,    accordinir  to   Davenant.     Though 
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professing  to  be  jiroportioncd  to  rank  and  income,  they  allowcil 
the  well-to-do  to  csi^apc,  as  the  instance  in  Pepys's  "  Diary " 
shows,  when  the  assessors  took  12s.  from  liim,  he  having  been 
prepared  to  paj'  them  £10,  but  thinking  himself  "  not  bound 
to  discover  "  that  fact. 

TIic  land  and  property  la.\  was  intended  to  fall  on  income 
pcrty  Tax.  from  personalty  as  well  as  from  land.  It  was  a  legacy  of  tlie 
Commonwealth,  at  which  time  it  hud  been  suggested  by  the 
example  of  the  Dutch.  i'aid  in  monthly  instalments,  it 
produced  a  million  and  a  half:  but,  like  its  predecessor,  the 
Tudor  subsidy,  it  showed  an  irresistible  tendency  to  decline, 
dropping  by  as  nuich  as  £2()0,00()  in  four  years.  The  reasons 
were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  subsidy ;  namely,  that 
personalty  managed  to  evade  the  tax,  that  the  assessors 
persisted  in  following  the  old  rate-books,  that  notorious  favour 
was  sbown  to  whole  districts  (e.g.  the  West  and  the  North), 
and  that,  as  was  said  in  Parliament,  fraud  was  open  and 
unashamed.  These  abuses  were  partly  remedied  by  the  measure 
passed  in  1()97,  which  fixed  at  a  certain  sum,  nearly  £2,000,000, 
the  total  to  be  produced  by  the  tax,  so  that  each  district  had 
its  own  amount  to  raise.  It  was  also  declared  that  the  first 
charge  was  to  be  on  personalty,  the  residue  oid}'  to  fall  on  laud. 
This  last  clause  proved  inoperative;  personalty  proved  too 
elusive,  as  it  has  always  proved  (at  any  rate,  until  the  Death 
Duties  of  1894J.  The  tax  became  once  more  a  mere  land-tax, 
and  every  year  a  smaller  fraction  of  the  real  wealth  of  the 
conununity.  Bonnet  makes  the  reflection  that  "  an  exact 
ass(.'ssmcut,  and  an  assessment  without  fraud,  are  conditicjns 
that  will  never  be  realised  in  England."  There  were  some  other 
attempts  to  saddle  personal  property  with  its  due  share  of  the 
burden ;  such  were  the  attempted  tax  on  hackney  coaches, 
and  the  window-tax  (an  improved  form  of  the  old  hearth- 
money),  which  was  imposed  to  meet  the  special  expenses  of 
the  re-coinage.  As  soon  as  peace  came  with  the  Treaty  of 
T'trecht,  the  land-tax  was  lowered  for  the  time  to  2s. 
thfnsc^  On  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fiscal  system 
System.  of  the  time  is  full  of  defects.  There  was  the  tradition  of  official 
perquisites  carried  to  a  demoralising  extent.  There  was  much 
half-authorised  peculation.  The  highest  officials  did  what  no 
official  now  would  dare  to  attempt ;  and  they  did  openly  what 
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would    now    be    regarded    as    shainetul.       Treasurers    ke|it    aud 

sjieeulated    in    their    balances.       Ministers    took    presents    I'roni 

trading    companies.       Conuuissioners     bargained     with     State 

contractors,  that  thcj'  should  receive  a  percentage  on  business 

done.     Corruption   and   enibezzleiuent    were  the  stock   charges 

against  everyone  in  authoril}-.     Even  apart  from  such  abuses, 

the   system   itself  was   bad.      The   Exchequer   was   always    in 

arrears,   always   forestalling   the    I'orthcoming  taxes,  and  paying 

ruinous    rates    of   interest    for    its    loans,    and    paying    dear    by 

heavy    discounts    on    its  bonds   for  its  past    breaches  of  public 

fiiith.     The  nation  made  "a  great  noise  over  taxes"  (IJurnet), 

and  was   "always  in   alarm    that  it  was    falling  into  ai'rears"- 

and   yet   it   neglected   its    opportunities   of   retrenchment    and 

extinction   of  debt:    for   in   the  years  of  peace,  1G9.S-I70I,   the 

debt    still   accumulated   at    tiie    rate  of  a  million  a  year.     J!ut 

it  is    certainly  not   for   the    men  of  this  generation  upon  suc-ii 

an   accusation  to  cast  the  tirst  stone  at  the  English  financiers 

of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne. 

It    was    soon    evident    that    the    war    must    turn    ullimatch'   Needs  of 
^  a  ^-  '  •   1  t  11  1     "     the  state, 

upon  hnance — upon  the  question  wnich  country  could  produce 

the  last  pistole,  as  King  Louis  put  it.  England  had  not  yet 
Ijeen  driven  to  such  disaslnins  ]>ressm-e  as  France.  But  c\en 
in  Englantl  an  annual  war  charge  of  over  £4,000,000  was  as 
great  a  strain  as  tlie  country  could  Ijcar :  or,  at  least,  as  great 
as  it  thought  it  could  bear.  The  excess  must  be  met  by  loans. 
But  capital  remembered  Charles  II.  (p.  G23),  and  was  shy  of  lend- 
ing to  the  State,  (xovernment  promises  to  pay  were  only  worth 
half  their  face  value.  This  meant  that  it  could  only  borrow 
at  sixteen  per  cent.  It  was  necessary  to  interpose  somt^  other 
security  between  the  lenders  and  their  State  debtor. 

The  two  methods  for  providing  such  a  security  were  the  Tiie 
National  Debt  and  a  National  Bank,  liy  the  end  of  1(;!»2  ii  Debt, 
was  found  that  the  annual  revenue  was  falling  short  of  the 
annual  charges  by  something  like  a  million  a  3'car.  Such  a 
sum  could  not,  it  was  thought,  be  raised  by  taxation,  already 
fourfold  what  it  had  been  before  the  war.  It  was  decided 
to  raise  a  million  by  loan,  in  the  form  of  life  annuities.  The 
interest  was  to  be  ten  per  cent,  till  1700,  and  thereaiter  seven 
per  cent. ;  it  was  to  be  met  by  an  increased  beer-duty,  tlie 
proceeds  of  which  were  to  ibrm  a  separate  "  fund,"  devoted  to 
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this  sole  object.  Thus  began  the  "funded"  debt.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  not  the  ahirniintj  burden  on  industry  or  the  political 
danger  that  it  was  deemed  to  be  by  contemporaries.  It  brought 
evils  indeed  in  its  train :  "  exorbitant  premiums,  high  interest, 
and  large  di.scount,"  "which"  (says  Davenant,  writing  in  1G!)8) 
•'  have  been  the  bane  of  our  aftairs  for  these  live  years."  Some- 
times, too,  the  pernicious  element  of  a  lottery  was  introduced, 
or  the  money  was  raised  by  short  annuities,  granted  on  the 
most  wasteful  terms.  But  it  was  the  floating  unfunded  debt 
which  injured  the  credit  of  Government,  and  was  ruinously 
expensive  in  the  end,  representing  as  it  did  a  mass  of  unpaid 
obligations,  Nav}'  and  Army  deficits,  and  Exchequer  tallies,  and 
only  realisable  in  the  market  at  a  discount  of  forty  per  cent. 
Nine  millions  of  this  floating  debt  were  bought  up  by  the 
South  Sea  Compan\-  in  1711,  the  first  of  the  ventures  in  this 
direction  which  led  to  its  disastrous  collapse  in  1720. 

At  the  time,  the  formation  of  a  funded  debt  was  hailed 
with  relief.  AVithin  five  weeks  after  the  tirst  sitting  of  Somers' 
and  Montague's  Committee  their  scheme  was  accepted  and 
made  law.  Parliament's  onl}'  fear  was  whether  the  City  would 
subscribe  readily.  The  first  idea  of  seven  per  cent,  and  a 
tontine  seeming  insufficient,  it  was  raised  to  eight  per  cent., 
and  a  proposal  was  even  made  to  offer  as  much  as  fourteen 
per  cent.  But  by  March  6th  only  £70,000  had  been  subscribed, 
and  half  of  that  by  foreign  investors.  By  December,  however, 
the  loan  was  almost  fully  taken  up. 
P^,    ,  »         The  establishment  of  a  State  Bank  was  an  idea  borrowed. 

Bank  of  ...  .  .  ... 

England,  hko  SO  many  ideas  at  this  time,  m  commerce,  in  shippuig,  in 
government,  from  the  Dutch.  Such  an  institution  had  been 
proposed  in  1658,  and  often  in  Charles  II.'s  reign.  In  some 
respects,  however,  it  was  more  like  the  ancient  Bank  of  St. 
George,  at  Genoa,  than  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  Paterson  (p.  837) 
had  suggested  his  scheme  as  early  as  1691.  In  1694  the  House 
of  Commons,  "  hard  pressed  for  money  in  time,"  and  having 
alreadj'  i-aised  what  they  could  by  a  great  lottery  loan,  now- 
sanctioned  a  loan  of  £1,200,000  on  security  of  an  increase  in 
the  customs.  Subscribers  to  the  loan  were  to  be  formed  into 
a  company.  If  the  loan  was  repaid,  the  company  was  to  be 
dissolved.  Meantime  this  company,  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  allowed  to  undertake  private  business.     There  was  a  tierce 
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(Imposition  to  tlie  whole  scheme.  It  w:is  artrned  in  the  Lords 
that  money  would  no  longer  be  forthcoming  tor  conunercial 
ventures  nor  for  mortgages  on  land :  that  a  Bank  woidd  be 
a  ready  instrument  of  despotism  :  it  would  be  an  Iniper'nim  in 
iwprrid,  and  so  on. 

Eut   its  general   convenience   was   irresistible.       I'arliumenl 
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and  the  king  got  £1.200,000  at  once,  and  only  paid  for  it 
£100.000  within  the  year.  The  ta.x-payer  no  longer  had  to 
devise  new  tricks  to  evade  ever-new  imposts.  'J"he  capitalists, 
instead  of  lending  to  traders  at  six  per  cent,  got  a  secure 
investment  which  returned  them  eight  per  cent.  But  the 
new  institution  had  wider  results.  The  commercial  classes 
were  bound  over  to  the  new  dynastv.  The  growtli  of  capital, 
190 
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moreover,  wns  stiiiuilated.  On  the  other  liand,  the  (jloveni- 
incnt  t'oimd  this  new  l"'ortiiiialus'  i)iir.se  a  (laiiL;;erous  teiDptalion  ; 
and  nmcli  of  the  wealtli  tlius  drawn  Imni  the  people's  savmgs 
was  merely  wasted. 

An  acute  observer  saw,  in  tiic  readiness  witii  wliidi  tiie 
new  stock  was  subscribed  for,  all  within  eleven  days,  aiidilicr 
proof,  such  as  the  ea,i:ferness  to  invest  in  the  East  Indian  trade 
had  already  given  him,  of  "the  abundance  which  continues 
to  reign  in  this  happy  countr}'."  He  also  remarks  that  the 
.shares  were  so  arranged  ( CIO.OOO  eacli,  of  which  no  one  could 
take  more  than  three)  that  it  would  be  largely  taken  up  by 
membei-s  of  the  Commons  House  :  forty  of  whom  had  indeed, 
at  an  earlier  stage,  ofifered  to  lend  the  money  theni.selves,  if 
the  interest  was  rais(Ml  to  ten  per  cent.  He  gives  also  a  vivid 
aocoinu  <if  lln'  opposition  in  the  Lords,  "overcome  by  majority 
of  votes  rather  than  by  reasoning."  The  matter  was  certainly 
pressing,  for  it  was  alreatly  May,  and  the  king  was  waiting  to 
embark  lor  the  campaign. 

The  liank  has  also  to  meet  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
goldsmiths,  who  accepted  money  on  dejjosit,  but  gave  no 
interest  unless  the  deposit  was  for  a  year.  They  made  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  Connnons  that  they  were  being  ruined.  But 
men  called  to  mind  that  the  goldsmiths  had  loni:  made  unfair 
jirofits,  or,  when  they  found  themselves  losing,  had  gone  bank- 
ru]it ;  and  that  they  were  universally  credited  with  clipping 
the  coin.  Some  restrictions,  however,  were  laid  upon  the  Hank. 
It  was  not  to  make  advances  to  Government  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  It  was  to  deal  only  in  bills  of  ex- 
change, bullion,  and  forfeited  pledges.  In  spite  of  these 
restraints,  there  was  great  jealousy  felt  about  the  Bank.  Besides 
ruining  its  rivals,  it  was  charged  with  the  design  of  engrossing 
all  trade,  ae([uiring  all  the  land  of  the  country,  raising  the 
rate  of  interest,  enabling  the  ministry  to  defy  the  Constitution. 
The  real  grievances  against  it  were  its  immediate  and  great 
success  (its  stock  at  once  rose  to  a  premium),  and  the  fact 
that  its  directors  combined  the  hateful  characteristics  of  being 
at  once  ANTiigs,  Nonconformists,  and  City  men.  The  Tory  landed 
interest  and  many  of  the  constitutionalist  Whigs  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  rival  projectors  and  the  private  banking 
interest.     The  combination  produced  the  "  Land  Bank  "  scheme. 
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Tliis  iil(-)iR'  \V(.)iil(l  ha\i'  siitiiceil  In  make  tlic  \c:ir  KiDd  a  criliial 
time  tor  the  Bank  of  England,  liiii  the  crisis  was  made  still 
in<ii-o  aculi'  by  the  infatuation  uitii  which  the  tiovernmenl 
took  u\t  this  precious  scheme,  and  liy  the  coincidence  of  the 
inomcnlotis  measure  of  the  lunv  coinage.  The  Jjand  l'>ank, 
according  to  its  prospectus,  was  "  to  increase  liie  value  of  land, 
benefit  trade,  supply  the  king  with  money,  excmj)!  the  nobility 
and  gentry  from  taxes,  enrich  all  subjects,  and  make  this  the 
Paradise  of  the  world."  Did  not  a  scpiarc  mile  of  land  as 
truly  constitute  wealth  as  a  bag  of  gold  !  ('unld  nut,  on  this 
wealth,  bank-notes  be  issued  to  its  lull  value'  l)id  it  not, 
therefore,  logically  follow  that  a  man    whose  estate  was  worth 


The "Land 
Bank." 


THE  OLD  Cr.OCERS'  HALL. 

(The  prc:lcirsfnr  of  the  jn-r.icnt  Ilinil;  .■/  Euihnul.) 

£100  a  year  could  have,  by  a  payiiK'nt  of  .CIO  ]ier  .■nnmin, 
bills  of  credit  for  £2,000  for  his  imiiiedi.ite  use,  and  reiain 
£90  per  annum  clear  to  himself?  Again,  if  an  estate  nf  i\{){) 
a  year,  granted  out  for  twenty  years,  be  worth  £2,000,  must 
not  a  gi-ant  of  the  estate  for  100  years  be  worth  .€10,000, 
and  could  not  a  Land  Bank,  on  security  of  such  a  ple<lge,  at 
once  issue  notes  for  ,£1(),()0()  ?  Wliat  were  they  but  purblind 
envicrs  of  the  landed  interest  who  pretended  to  point  out 
two  fallacies  in  this  chain  of  demcmsrr.ation  ?  For  there  were 
critics  who  wrote  to  remind  ( 'hamberlaync,  firstl}-,  that  the 
fee-simple  itself  of  land  was  only  wurth  twenty  years' purcha.se, 
so  that  to  say  a  grant  of  100  years  was  worth  five  times  as 
much  as  a  grant  of  twentj'  years  "  was  to  say,  in  other  words, 
that  a  hundred  equals  five  times  inhnity  ";  secondly,  that  credit 
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is  only  (U'eclil,  so  lonj^;  ;is  it  iietually  is,  <ir  is 
readily  convertible  into  cash,  a  conditinn  not  satisfied  in  the 
case  of  land.  "  Those  who  reasoned  thus  were  refuted  by 
being  told  they  were  usurers :  and  it  should  seem  that  a  large 
number  of  country  genth'nion  thought  the  refutation  couiplete." 
This  class,  in  fact,  thinking  dimly  that  land  was  as  good  as 
money,  believed  they  could,  in  tiie  homely  proverb,  both  eat 
their  cake  and  liave  it;  they  were  tempted  by  the  promise 
that  they  should  borrow  at  three-and-a-half  per  cent.  :  and 
they  wore  ready  for  any  scheme  that  would  cut  out  tin;  moneyed 
men.  It  is  significant  that  the  Committee  of  tlie  (Jounuons 
(December,  IG!3o)  reported  favourably  on  this  wondrous  scheme; 
and  thai,  when  it  was  revived  (February,  1(J96),  it  was  ordered 
"that  none  concerned  in  the  Bank  of  England  shoidd  have 
anything  to  do  with  it."  The  (lovernment  nuist  have  been 
literally  at  ibciv  wits'  end  for  money  when  thej'  expected  to 
get  from  the  Land  Bank  £2, .56-1,000  as  a  loan,  on  the  easy 
terms  of  seven  per  cent,  interest.  Three  months  were  given 
to  the  projectors  to  collect  their  subscriptions;  the  king  liim- 
self  subscribed  £.5,000 ;  but  when  the  final  date  came,  the 
further  sum  produced  by  this  mountain  in  labour  proved  to 
he  a  miserable  £2,100.  H:ul  the  thing  been  anything  but  a 
ludicrous  failure,  it  must  have  had  tragical  results.  Even  as 
it  was,  its  nnschievous  effects  did  not  end  at  this  farcical 
conclusion.  The  real  and  immediate  sufferer  was  the  Bank  of 
England,  whose  shares  had  at  once  dropped  from  107  to  8:>, 
and  from  whom  the  Government  had  to  oet  a  loan  of  £.340,00(J 
to  fill  the  void  caused  by  the  Land  Bank's  collapse. 

But  it  was  also  during  these  very  months  of  May  and  Jimo 
that  the  currency  crisis  was  at  its  height,  and  it  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  goldsmiths  chose  to  make  a  treacherous 
attack.  They  bought  up  the  paper  of  the  Bank,  and  on  the 
very  day  (May  4th)  on  which  the  clipped  money  ceased  to 
be  current,  and  before  the  new  milled  money  could  be  issued, 
they  made  a  sudden  run  on  the  Bank  for  cash.  The  Bank 
boldly  treated  this  as  a  malicious  conspiracy  and  refused  to 
pay,  while  it  pledged  itself  to  pay  in  cash  at  once  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  all  hovd  fide  applications  and  the  residue  as  fast  as 
the  Mint  could  issue  the  new  coin.  The  court  of  proprietors 
couvenetl   by    the    directors    agreed    to    postpone    their 
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liDi'i'iuv  (il  ilirir  own  suliscribcrs  at  twenty 
per  cent,  tor  six  nionlhs.  Tiio  Treasury,  alarmed  al  last  for 
its  aUy,  promised  to  supply  the  Bank  with  the  new  uKiney  at 
the  rate  of  £00,000  a  week,  and  protected  tlie  notes  of  tlu' 
Bank  from  bein^-  protested.  The  Bank  al.so  t;-oi  aid  Irom 
Amsterdam,  and  from  the  London  Companies.  J!v  mid-July 
its  paper  was  only  at  a  di.scoiuit  of  ei,i;-ht  per  cent.  ;  il  had 
been  at  sixteen. 

On  the  loth  AuL;ust,  at  another  court  of  the  pr(i[)rietors 
the  Bank  was  asked  to  make  a  fresh  loan  lo  the  kin^-  ot' 
£200,000,  at  a  time  when  their  own  debts  and  dividends  were 
ahke  unpaid.     Without  the  money  his  army,  lie  wrote,  would 
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Hank    stock,    and 
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Montasjue,  the  pillar  of  the  Wliii;-  and  moneyed  interest,  exerted 
their  utmost  influence.  Shrewsbury  wrote  to  the  kini,'.  "  If 
this  fails,  God  knows  what  can  be  done."  The  court  decided 
nnanimousty  to  lend  the  money  they  felt  the  kin.i,alom  itself 
was  at  stake.  But  the  worst  of  the  pressure  was  already  over. 
About  a  million  of  the  new  money  had  been  coined  befon- 
15th  July;  and  on  the  18th  July  Jlontague  had  beo-un  ilic 
issue  of  his  Exchequer  Bills.  He  had  inserted  in  the  band 
Bank  Act.  as  the  price  of  his  support,  a  clause  cm])oui'i-ini( 
liini  to  do  this.  They  were  notes,  for  \'arious  sums  down  lo 
.£5,  payable  on  demand  at  the  Exchequer,  with  interest  at 
three  per  cent.  ])er  annuiTL  They  could  be  tendered  for  taxes; 
they  were  eagci-ly  received  in  the  country,  and  they  diil  much 
to    supply   a    circulating    medium    aiul   to  restore  general  con- 
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Hdence.  Bv  September  the  currency  famine  was  over;  sinc(! 
•lime  the  Mint  had  been  coining  at  the  rate  of  £80,000  a  week, 
under  the  energy  and  skill  of  Montiigue  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
The  whole  re-coinage  occupied  four  years,  and  for  some  four 
months  (1G96,  May  to  August,  inclusive)  there  had  been  a 
severe  strain ;  money  almost  vanished,  "  even  for  daily  provisions 
in  the  market "  (Evelyn).  F>ut  it  had  become  an  absolutely 
necessary  step  (p.  768).  B'or  the  English  currency  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  contained  coins  that  went  back  to 
the  Plantagenets,  coins  of  the  debased  issues  of  Henry  YITT. 
and  Edward  VI.,  coins  of  all  countries  in  the  world.  It  was 
a  sort  of  vast  numismatic  exhibition,  to  illustrate  Gresham's 
law,  that  bad  money  drives  out  good.  The  newer-uiillod 
money,  issued  since  16(i3,  was,  of  course,  hoarded  or  exported  ; 
and  the  more  of  it  issued,  the  higher  was  the  premium  on 
ciipiiing  the  old  light  money,  the  "hammered"  coins,  or 
melting  down  and  exporting,  by  smuggling,  the  new  broad 
pieces.  The  profession  of  clipper  and  coiner  was  so  lucrative, 
and  the  offence  was  so  lightly  regarded,  that  even  the  savage 
laws  which  made  it  high  treason,  punishable  in  men  b}' 
hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering,  in  women  by  burning, 
failed  to  check  it.  The  Act  of  1095  betrays  in  its  extravagant 
impracticability  a  consciousness  of  the  futility  of  this  penal 
legislation.  Yet  it  has  been,  with  good  reason,  doubted  "  if 
ail  the  misery  inflicted  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  bad 
king.s,  bad  ministers,  bad  Parliaments,  and  bad  judges  was 
equal  to  the  misery  caused  in  a  single  year  by  bad  crowns  and 
bad  shillings."  And  it  is  well  known  that  the  miseries  of  a 
bad  currency  fall  heaviest  of  all  on  the  poorest  classes.  Even 
this,  however,  might  have  failed  to  rouse  statesmen.  But 
during  these  years  of  war,  when  millions  sterling  had  yearly 
to  pass  through  the  Amsterdam  Bank  to  pay  the  English 
armies,  the  effect  of  a  degraded  home  currency  was  that 
England,  for  every  £100  transmitted  through  Amsterdam, 
had  to  pay  £120  to  £130.  This  was  intolerable  ;  Montague  was 
determined  to  kill  or  cure,  as  he  said.  Of  the  various  schemes 
l)roposed,  he  adopted  one  which  was  just,  but  which  Locke 
thought  perilous,  that  the  State  should  bear  the  loss 
incurred.  It  was  expected  to  be  over  a  million.  It  actually  was 
£2.703,104.     Another  danger  was  only  averted  by  eleven  votes. 
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This  was  tlio  pmiinsal  that  tlic  shilling-  shduld  l>o  onlv  iiiiio- 
pence,  but  still  be  called  a  slullini,'-.  'I'iu'  law  tixcd  the  price 
of  corn,  the  price  of  labniir,  the  price  ot  Bank  stock,  the  price 
of  guinea  pieces:  could  it  not  fix  the  price  of  the  silver  shilling 
as  it  pleased  :"  Even  when  the  Mint  was  issuing  the  new  money 
at  the  rate  of  £12(),()()()  a  week,  the  expectation  of  tliis  "nine- 
penny  law"  caused  the  new  coins  to  be  hoarded,  till  Parlirunent 
expressly  pledged  itself  ((October,  ltj!)(i)  that  a  shilling  should 
be  a  shilling,  as  before.  The  last  (.liliiculties  were  removed  when 
the  Commons  assigned  the  new  window-tax  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  renovating  the  currency.  The  whole  result  was  hardlj- won, 
but  was  a  result  for  which  no  price  would  have  been  too  dear. 


MEiiAL  cu5^,^U';JIuI;ATI^G  tiik  focndixg  or  thk 

UAND-IX-IIAXD    FIEF,    IXSURAXCE    COMPAXY. 


Unless  the  raiicorousness  of  party  spirit  in   William's  i-eigu   The  Bank 


iiorne    in    muid 


the    close  connection  between   tiuance 


and  the 
Govern 


and  politics  at  the  time,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  explain  ment. 
the  pres.sure  put  upon  the  Bank  by  the  (iovernmcnt,  after  all 
the  Bank  had  done.  It  had  helped  to  carry  out  the  re-eoinage, 
its  loans  had  retrieved  ministers'  miscalculations,  its  credit  had 
saved  the  armies  from  disbanding.  It  had  been  imiierilled  by 
the  State-aided  rivalrv  of  the  Land  Bank,  and  had  then 
generously  responded  when  called  upon  to  extricate  the  St.-itc 
from  the  consequences  of  this  misc'liievous  folly.  Now-  the 
Bank  was  told  it  must  enormously  increase  its  capital,  and  take 
over,  as  its  new  stock,  the  dejircciated  l']xchec[uer  tallies  to  the 
amount  of  two-and-a-half  millions.  The  Bank  held  out  for 
better  terms;  and  at  last  agreed  to  provide  XI, 200,000  of  new 
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capital  Iroin  amoiifj  tlic  proprietors  and  lend  this  to  Govern- 
ment, on  condition  that  their  Charter  jnonopoly  was  oontirnied 
to  1711,  and  it  was  made  felony  to  forge  Bank  bills.  The 
I'eace  of  Kyswick  (September  20,  Ui!)7)  began  a  long  period  of 
quiet  prosperity  for  the  iJauk ;  and  before  the  next  war  began,  in 
1702,  Bank  stock,  once  at  51,  had  risen  to  148i.  In  its  future 
course,  llio  Bank  was  still  apt  not  sufficiently  to  strengthen 
its  cash  credit,  and  was  still  in  danger  from  a  panic,  as  in 
1708, 1711, 1714.  But  its  services  were,  that  it  strengthened  the 
sense  of  tiie  vital  importance  of  public  integrity;  it  increased 
innnensely  the  potentiality  of  the  currency  and  the  growth  of 
credit ;  it  gave  a  vast  impulse  to  our  foreign  trade. 
The  New  'p]^^  ].^^^  q^  ^]jq  many  important  conunercial  institutions  ot 

Company,  ihis  time,  all  of  them  connected  with  the  name  of  Montague, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  new  English  East  India  Company. 
It  is  often  said  the  Company  had  done  better  to  aim  at  trade, 
not  territory.  But  the  directors  said,  in  108!),  "  revenue  is  our 
care  as  nnich  as  trade;  'tis  that  must  maintain  our  force 
when  twenty  accidents  may  interrupt  our  trade;  'tis  that  nmst 
make  us  a  nation  in  India;  without  that  we  are  but  as  a 
great  munber  of  interlopers."  AVithout  a  strong  Company  in 
England  they  could  have  done  nothing.  The  Company's 
jealousy  of  interlopers  had  a  reasonable  side.  Many  of  them 
were  mere  pirates ;  and  all  depended  on  that  protection  which 
the  Company  secured  for  England's  name  in  the  East. 

l)Ut  in  England  their  privileged  position  was  regarded  with 
growing  dishke.  They  enhanced  arbitrarily,  it  was  said,  the 
price  of  muslins,  silks,  saltpetre,  spices.  They  injured  the  old 
Englisli  clothing  trade  by  their  calicoes  and  silk.s.  Their 
dividends  were  twenty  per  cent.  Their  stock  sold  at  more  than 
three  hundred  premium.  This  stock  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
merchant  princes;  and,  about  1084,  Sir  Josiah  (liild,  the 
autocrat  of  the  Company,  had  become  a  Tory.  Hence,  at  the 
Kevolution,  a  furious  Whig  assault  began.  The  "  New  Com- 
pany" was  formed,  and  petitioned  for  a  Charter.  A  grave 
constitutional  question  was  involved  in  this.  Did  not  the 
Monopoly  Act  (1023)  and  the  principles  of  the  Revohition 
preclude  the  Crown  from  confiding  to  any  individual  the 
privilege  of  trading,  and,  if  so,  was  not  the  East  India  Charter 
invalid  unless  contirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?     On  the  other 
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hand,  that  C'liartcr  ccuiiaiued  a  clausi'  ])r()iiiisiiiL;'  it  slmiiM  not 
be  revoked  withnul  tlirre  years'  notiee.  In  l()!)o  I  lie  llonse 
declared  that  all  Englishnii'n  had  (M|iial  riiihi  i'>  tiMiJc  tci  the 
East  Indies,  nnless  prohihiteil  hy  Act  ni  I'arhaniein.  l!iii  it  is 
one  tiling'  to  pass  a  rcsolntion  nl'  the  House  <il'  ('oniiiKms.  and 
quite  another  thini;'  to  L;'et  it  practically  acted  on  in  lndi;i, 
as  was  seen  so  lately  as  LS!I4.  The  Company's  charter  had  just 
been  renewed  for  twenty-one  3'ears,  subject  to  the  condition 
it  should  export  yearly  £150, OOO  of  F.nuhsh  goods.  Tin'  1  louse 
discovered,  in  1695,  that  £!)0,()0()  had  lieen  speiii  in  bribes 
to  effect  this;  Trevor,  the  .'speaker,  was  disgraced,  anil  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  was  impeached,  and  only  saved  by  ihe  flight  of 
the  chief  witness.  Still  the  Tories  fought  hard  ['uv  iheir  linancial 
stronghold.  An  Act  was  passed,  in  1()9<S,  forniiiig  the  "inter- 
lopers" into  a  new  "English  East  India  Company,"  on  a  ea[iitai 
of  £2,OUO,000,  lent  to  Government  at  eight  jier  cent.,  the  old 
Company  having  vainly  ottered  £7()(),0()0  at  four  jier  cent.  Tiie 
whole  of  the  new  capital  was  subscribed  in  a  lew  hotu's.  The 
old  Company's  stock  fell  to  3d\ :  in  KiOo  it  h.ad  been  15S. 
The  old  Company  itself  took  shares  in  the  new.  so  as  to  be  able, 
when  its  own  Charter  should  expire,  in  1701,  still  to  carry  on 
the  warfare.  At  last  an  arbitration  was  effected:  the  two  were 
formed  into  the  "  T'nited  (_'ompany,''  in  I  TON.  There  ha<l  I'cen 
several  principles  at  stake  in  this  long  duel.  The  new  Company 
were  victorious  in  their  demand  for  Parliaiiientary  interference. 
But  in  the  other  two  points  the  old  Coiii]iany's  principles 
finally  triumiihed.  These  were  that  it  shotdd  be  a  joint  stock 
concern,  and  not  a  mere  "regulated  Company"  of  competing 
individuals;  and  that  the  East  Indian  trade  iiiusi  ha\e  the 
power  to  exclude  interlopers. 


The  Ilevolution,  as  has  been  shown,  was  vnj  largely  a  Church  ^^.^^q^j 
movement.       That    is,    it    was    the    attacks    upon    ecclesiastical  The 
freeholds,   combined  with   the  determined  stand   made    against  ^l^^^^^^ 
arbitrary  power,  that  gave  the  enthusiasm  and  the  stability  to 
the    resistance,    and    the    most   effective  encouragement   to   the 
attempt  of  William  of  Orange.     The  liighcst  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  joined  in  the  invitation  to  tlie  Trotestant  hero  to  sav3 
them  from  the  Romanist  king. 


ElTect  of 
tlie  Revo 
lution. 
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But  no  sooner  was  the  Revolution  effected,  tln'  l<iiiy  dejwsed. 
and  William  and  Mary  called  to  the  throne  Ky  a  new  and 
Parliamentary  title,  than  the  Church  was  threatened  with  little 
less  than  disruption.  Those  of  the  clergy  who  had  held,  in 
however    n.oditied  a  form,  the  doctrine  of  th(^  Divine  rioht  of 


AIICUBISIIOP    SIXCBOPT,    BY     P.    LENS. 

(/;;/  pcrmisswu  vf  his  Grrce  the  Archbishop  of  Canterliiirij.) 

kings,  or  who  had  taught  the  obligation  of  (Jhristiaiiity  to  a 
passive  obedience  even  to  the  most  distasteful  commands  of 
the  sovereign,  held  with  an  especial  force  that  they  were  bound 
hy  the  oaths  that  they  had  taken  to  James  IL  Could  the 
State  dispense  from  such  an  obligation?  Was  not  such  a 
claim  an  exercise  of  the  dis]iensing  power  in  a  new  and  more 


Till-:  DivwKii  tnivni'u.  r.w 
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objoctioiialilc  form  ?  Men  of  scn.sitivo  eonsi'icnft'  and  scrnpiilons 
honour  fi'lt  th(!  (lirticnlt\-  the  more  keenly  wluni  tlic}'  had  hecn 
opposed  t<i  the  exiled  monarch.  The  resuli  was  a  secession, 
followed  by  a  sharp  division  between  those  wlm  remained  in 
the  Chnreh's  ministry. 

The   Niiiijurors   nnnuestimialily    wrvr  amoii',;    ihr    must   dis- 


BIMIIH'    Ki;\. 
{By  'permission  of  Vie  Most  Hon.  Ilie  Manptis  of  Dotli.) 

tinynished  sons  of  the  Chnrch.     Tlie  arehbishop'hiniself  froni   The  Non- 

iuroi's ' 

the  first  decided  to  refuse  the  oaths  to  the  n(nv  (iovernnient.  sancroft. 
His  refusal  was  felt  to  be  a  strong  argument  against  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  Act,  even  by  those,  such  as  Bishop  Micholson,  who 
disagi-ced  with  his  conclusion.  He  was  a  man  of  unquestionable 
sincerity  and  honour,  who  had  led  the  Chureh,  and  suffered 
with  the  bishops,  in  resistance  to  .lames  Jl.  "What  1  have 
done  I  have  done  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart,"  was  a  noble 
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Ken. 


Other 

Nonjuring 

Bishops. 


motto,  true  lit'  liis  whole  life.  He  liail  hnii  ilepvived  i\{'  liis 
t'ellow-slii])  mider  the  ( 'oimiioiiweahli  for  refusing  to  lake  liie 
Kn<rai,'eiaeiit ;  lie  was  now,  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  to  be 
dejirived  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  kingdom.  "  The  young 
Mian  who  went  forth  from  (  amluidge  because  ho  could  not 
break  his  oath  of  allegianeo  to  tlie  fatlier,  and  the  old  man 
who  went  forth  from  Lambeth  because  he  could  not  bnak 
liis  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  son,  were  one  and  the  same  from 
first  to  last." '  As  an  arehbisho]i,  lie  was  at  once  active, 
tolerant,  pious,  and  bold.  He  followeil  in  the  steps  of  Laud 
without  any  of  his  ])ersonal  failings.  It  was  on  the  great 
Caroline  I'rimate,  in  fact,  that  his  theology  was  modelled,  and 
he  ever  professed  a  special  devotion  to  his  memory. 

Tf  Saucroft  was  respected  Ken  was  beloved.  Charles  II. 
had  a  keen  e3'e  and  a  genuine  respect  for  a  good  man.  'J'o 
him  the  Church  owes  the  promotion  of  both  Ken  and  Saucroft ; 
and  both,  while  they  did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  his  brother 
to  his  face,  yet  stood  firm  to  their  lo3'alty  in  the  time  of  trial. 
Ken  retired  from  his  see  to  the  house  of  a  pious  layman  of  his 
diocese — Lord  \\'eymouth — and  at  Longleat  he  resided  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Thence  he  looked  out  upon  the  political 
changes  with  calmness,  and  there  he  was  sought  as  a  guide  by 
hundreds  of  those  who  reverenced  and  loved  his  saintly  soul. 
JJryden,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  took  him  as  his  model 
for  the  good  parson,  and  few  who  have  written  the  English 
history  of  his  time  have  failed  to  give  liim  high  rank  among 
the  national  worthies. 

Ken  was  reluctant  to  join  the  ^s'onjurors,  and  the  tJoveru- 
nient  was  equally  reluctant  to  deprive  liim  of  his  see ;  but 
when  he  saw  that  honourable  compromise  was  impossible  he 
retired,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  successor  showed  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  Seven  other  bishops  refused 
the  oath — Turner  of  Ely,  Frainpton  of  Gloucester,  Lloyd  of 
Norwich,  White  of  Peterborough,  Thomas  of  Worcester,  Cart- 
wright  of  Chester,  and  Lake  of  Chichester.  Of  the  nine  non- 
juring  bishojjs  six  had  been  among  the  famous  Seven  Bishops: 
only  Trelawney,  who  then  withstood  James,  now  accepted  his 
successor.     Peter  Mews  of  Winchester,  wIkj  professed  that  he 

'  Overton.  "Ensrlish  Church.   lGi;0-171-t."  ji.   .".(1  (t   .am   gre-itl.v  indebted  to 
this  most  vcluablo  book).    Cf.  also  the  same  authors  "Nonjurors." 
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was  iinly  pi'cvontcil  l>y  sicluirss  fVuni  juiiiiiiL;'  llic  jn-oicstiny 
bishops,  imw  aci.'cjitcd  the  cliantjc  of  Govri'innrni ,  ilinii'^'-ii  lie 
opposed  tliu  new  administration  till  his  deaih.  Ken.  In  lore  his 
death,  resigned  his  rights,  and  Frainptun.'  his  lVien<l.  was  of 
the  same  mind.  The  lireach,  however,  was  long  in  healing. 
()ver  fonr  Imndred  beneficed  clergv  wen;  depi'ived.  Among 
them  were  men  of  great  eminence  for  learning  and  j'i<'ty.  -lolm 
Kettlcwell   was  esteemed   "saintlike"  bv   the  saint  1\-    KCn;    his 


GEOlaiE     UICKKS. 
(By  perinission  of  the  Rev.  the  llcctoi;  Lincoln  Colkfje,  Ox/onl.) 

sincerity    and    devutidn    gave    a    sirength    In    the    clergy    who 

joined  him,   of  which   they   were  greatly  in   need.     Snrli    men 

as  these  were  a  grievons  loss. 

George  Hickes,  Dean  of  Worcester,  was  little  less  eminent,  Hickes 

... 

lint  ver}- imich  less  peaceable.     He  retired  from  his  post  mider  cLrgy. ^"^ 
))rotest,  and  he  never  ceased  to  protest  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  had,   soon   after   the   Restoration,   engaged   in   coutrover.sy 
iin   the  Divine  ri"ht   of  kings,  and  had  ui)held,  with  Sherlock, 

'  Of  liiin  Pepys  wrote  that  "he  preached  most  like  an  ^ipostle  that  he  ever 
heard  man." 
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the  doctrine  of  piissive  obedience.  Sherlock  before  long  took 
the  oaths,  but  Hickes  remained  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  King 
James.  Like  so  many  of  the  Nonjm-ors,  Hickes  was  a  consider- 
able antiquary,  and  what  time  he  could  spare  from  vigorous 
controversial  writing  he  devoted  to  the  profitable  study  of 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  remains.  With  him  were  hhu  such 
as  Charles  Leslie,  the  famous  controversialist,  of  whom  alone 
among  the  Nonjurors  Dr.  Johnson  allowed  that  he  could  reason; 
Jeremy  Collier,  whom  Macaulay  considers  "in  parts  the  first 
man  among  llicin";  Dodwell  the  learned,  and  Fitzwdliani  the 
tfiHMl.  Amouu'  laymen,  besides  Dodwell,  there  were  Robert 
Nelson,  most  devout  son  of  the  Church,  and  Francis  Cherry  of 
Siiottisbrooke,  a  country  gentleman  of  cultivated  tastes. 

The  later  history  of  the  secession  is  full  of  interest.  l''rom 
I  he  first  it  contained  tvvo  parties,  the  moderate  section,  who, 
like  Sherlock  within  a  year,  or  Robert  Nelson  towards  th(^ 
(•lose  of  his  life,  conformed  to  the  new  political  regivie,  and 
staunch  Jacobites,  by  whom  the  body  was  continued.  Bishops 
Lloyd    and    Turner   continued    the    episcopal    succession  ;^  on 


W'agstafie   ( once 


November  24th,  1094,  Dr.  Hickes  and  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  Lichfield)  were  consecrated  to  the  titular  sees 
of  Thctford  and  Ipswich.  In  1713  Hickes,  with  two  Scots 
bishops,  consecrated  Jeremy  Collie!-,  Nathaniel  Spinkes,  and 
Samuel  Hawes ;  and  in  1716  two  more  bishops  were  consecrated- 
As  the  body  came  to  have  less  and  less  relation  to  the  religious 
life  of  the  whole  nation,  it  became  more  literary,  anticpiarian, 
and  theological.  It  was  for  long  engaged  in  negotiation  with 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  without  arriving  at  any  practical 
conclusion  yet  was  instrumental  in  largel}'  widening  the  mental 
horizon  of  English  churchmen  and  in  promoting  a  more 
intelligent  study  of  primitive  antiquity,  and  of  early  liturgical 
and  doctrinal  forms.  '  For  a  time  the  Nonjurors  split  into  two 
bodies.  The  rmijars  sought  to  revive  the  First  Prayer-Book  of 
Edward  \'I.  with  its  accompanying  usage.  These  were  a  body 
of  learned  and  intelligent  students  who  had  looked  behind  the 
English  Reformation  more  clearly  than  most  English  church- 
men had  been  inclined  to  do  of  recent  times.  The  'non-umrier.v 
held  to  the  Prayer-Book  of  lG(i2,  and  were  in  little  but  their 
political  position  divided  from  the  mass  of  conforming  church- 
men.,- They  were  reinstated  in   1733;  but  the  later  history  of 
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the  liody  was  one  of  constant  secession  and  disunion.     Oxford  Oxford 
lony   continui^d    to    be    the   home  of  Xonjnrors   and   .lacohitcs.  Nonj^ors. 
Men    like    Antony    Wood   and    Thomas    Hcarne    and    Uidiard 
Kawlinson'  (the  last  of  whom  was  eventually  consecrated  bishop 
on  March   25tli,  17-2n>  rendered  great  .services  to  the  study  of 


AI;rlll!IslIOP    TE.MSOX,    IIV    .SIMilX    IilliOIS. 

(/.''/  jiiiiith.^ian  of  his  (liuc:  titf.  Arikhislinp  of  Cidttcfbunj.) 

antiquity.  The  strife  in  the  Univcr.sity  ran  very  high.  Tiie 
l:unous  Black  Book  of  the  Proctors,  the  awful,  secret  manuscript 
record  of  University  delinqnencies,  shows  page  by  ]iago  dm-ing 
this  period  the  extraordinary  bitterness  of  public  feeling:  and 
tlie   vuluminous    remains    of   the    three   great    au!i(|uaries    are 

'  The  donor  of  the  Rawlinson  AtSiS.  to  th"  Itodk-iaii. 
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equally  expressive.  It  was  Imt  very  ,i;-i-:uliially  that  llie  liilter 
sentiment  died  away,  .lacobitisin  flourished  in  O.xt'ord  at  least 
as  loni?  as  there  was  a  descendant  of  Janu's  II.  living,  and  the 
Xonjnrors  hardly  died  out  before  the  end  of  ilie  eighteentii 
century.  Their  secession  had  intensified  a  separation  which 
wotdd  probably  in  any  case  have  taken  place. 

WiUiani  111.  cared  nolliiiii,^  foi-  the  English  Church,  but, 
inunoral  though  he  was  in  life,  he  had  'a  great  delight  in 
Protestantism.  The  Toleration  Act  was  but  a  poor  expression 
of  his  sympathy;  he  was  eager  to  promote  comprehension.- 
The  Primates  whom  he  appointed  were  men  who  could  sym- 
pathise? with  this  aim.  Tillotson,  whose  fame  in  his  own  time 
is  extraordinaiy  to  us  who  read  his  works  to-day,  and  Tenison, 
an  inferior  copy  of  his  predecessor,  were  in  this  sense,  if  not 
in  others,  Latitudinarians.  Almost  as  prominent  as  Tillotson, 
and  nuich  more  pushing,  was  the  in-epressible  Gilbert  Ijurnet, 
William's  most  enthusiastic  panegyrist,  and  certainly  the  most 
active  of  the  new  Whig  bishops.  Burnet  was  a  partisan  from 
start  to  finish.  His  "  History  of  his  own  Times  "  sees  the  age, 
as  is  but  natural,  solely  through  his  own  spectacle.s.  It  has  no 
sympathy  for  unrea.soning  loyalty,  for  chivalrous  defence  of 
ancient  beliefs,  for  opposition  to  Revolntion  principles. 

He  may  be  taken  not  unfairlj-  as  a  type  of  the  prelates 
who  were  now  to  shape  the  fortunes  of  the  English  Chm-eh. 
Jlany  of  them  were  good  men  enough,  but  they  were  Whigs 
as  much  as  they  were  Churchmen.  4The  new  Government 
took  the  Church  under  its  charge,  and  seemed  determined 
u>  treat  it  as  a  dejiartment  of  the  State,  i  Royal  injunctions 
were  issued  to  direct  the  bishops,  and  doctrinal  instructions 
emanated  from  the  same  source.  Convocation  was  not  allowed 
to  meet,  as  the  expression  of  its  feeling  was  feared.  On  this 
last  pomt  a  lengthy  controversy  arose,  conducted  at  first  in 
the  press  and  eventually  in  Convocation  itself,  when,  in  1701, 
it  was  at  length  allowed  to  sit. 

While  the  Court  was  more  and  more  alienated  from  the 
ciiarities.  majority  of  Churchmen,  a'spirit  of  revival  was  being  fostered 
by  the  work  of  several  religious  laymen.  It  was  the  age  of 
the  foundation  of  the  great  religious  societies.  These  and  tlio 
societies  for  the  snppression  of  vie-e  and  the  reformation  of 
manners  nmst  be  left  to  a  subsequent  section  (p.  808).     Again, 
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ii  was  the  aL;e  of  the  roundatinn  nf  Charily  Schools,  the 
iiiniiher  of  which  soon  increased  enonuously.  Much  was  also 
(ioiio  to  found  public  and  parochial  lihrarics.  That  works  siicli 
as  these  should  have  been  iiiidcrtal;i'ii  in  an  aL,''e  ol  sinli  nioral 
laxity  shows  at  least  that  the  I'liinvh.  ih-oiiiih  shorn  of  her 
iirivileg'cs,  was  not   forgetful    ol'  her   dulies   to   the  nation. -l 

With     the     reiLi'n     "f    Ainie    tin'    jirosjiects    ol'    the    (liiii-rh 
brio'htcned  inmiistakably.      The  cpiecn,  like  her  sister,  was  pious  under 
by  disposition.     She  had  no   William   III.   to  control  her,   and 
she  had  some  conception  of  the  lueanin;^'  of   orthodo.xy.      ^'et. 


Tlie 
Cliurcli 


Anne. 
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while  in  one  aspect  of  her  policy,  she  showe<l  appreciation  of 
the  constitutional  clahiis  of  the  National  Church,  .she  was  never 
able  to  free  herself  from  the  vice  of  the  aye — the  passion  to 
control  religion  liy  constant  and  deliberaie  action  of  the  State. 
William  III.  had  placed  all  patronage  in  the  hands  of  a  junta 
of  Whig  bishops:  Anne  at  once  dissolved  the  Commission. 
But  when  she  turned  to  see  how  she  could  herself  actively 
benefit  the  Church,  she  could  only  resort  to  Erastian '  measures. 
•^The  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  and  the  Schism  Act  wei-e,  in 
ditferent  ways,  illustrations  of  the  mistaken  policy  by  which 
the  State  endeavoured  to  benefit  the  Chin-ch  at  the  cxpen.si: 
of  its  best  interests.-'  Parliament  may,  however,  be  excused 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Church's  own  Council  was, 
during  the  period  1702-10,  in  constant  strife,  and  that  it  may 

['  /.( ..  implvins'  the  absolute  supremacy  of  llic  State  over  tlio  Churcli. 
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wi'U  liave  appeared  to  the  lay  miml  tlmt  il  was  iinpossililc  to 
«,'et  any  pvactieal  work  from  the  jaii,i,'lin.L;'  controversialists  and 
competing  anticjuaries,  the  Whig  hishops  and  the  Iligli  Chureli 
clergy.  The  queen's  own  action  in  surrendering  the  tirst-fruits 
and  tenths,  whidi  had  been  enjoyed  by  every  sovereign  since 
JIary  I.,  was  just  as  well  as  generous ;  and  she  richly  merited 
the  thanks  of  the  poor  clergy  for  her  Bounty.  So  the  first 
j'ears  of  her  reign  passed,  and,  under  royal  patronage  and 
not  tniintlueneod  by  the  Toryism  of  the  day,  the  Church  became 
stronger  than  she  had  been  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIll. 
The  culminating  point    was    the   prosecution   of  Sache\-orell. 


The 
Sachev 
erell  Case. 


The  ministry,  irritated  by  the  licence  of  Tory  preachers, 
and  still  more  by  their  popularity,  was  rash  enough  to  encourage 
the  Commons  to  impeach  a  popular  orator.'  Sacheverell,  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  (JoUege,  Oxford,  was  charged  with  asserting 
that  the  means  waed  to  bring  about  the  Revolution  had  been 
odious  and  unjustifiable,  with  condemning  the  legal  toleration 
of  Dissenters,  with  asserting  that  the  Church  was  in  danger, 
and  with  maliciously  declaring  that  the  queen's  ministers  were 
false  brethren  and  traitors  to  the  Constitution  in  (Jhurch  and 
State.  The  absurdity  of  the  prosecution  was  not  seen  till  the 
sentence  of  three  years'  suspension  from  preaching  was  delivered. 
The  result  had  only  been  to  produce  an  interesting  scries  of 
constitutional  arguments  (to  which  Burke  referred  with  telling 

1  .Sec  Perry's  "Student's  History  of  the  Church  of  England."  vol.  ii.,  p.  ■'ui- 
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effect  in  his  'Appeal  t'roni  tlie  New  to  the  Old  Whigs"),  and   The  Churoii 
to    cause   an    enormous    Tory    majority   to  be  returned    to    tlic  uament. 
new    Parliament    nl'  1710. 

At  tills  date  the  C'hurcli  appeared  to  dictate  to  the  I'ariia- 
ment.  Ii  was  only  in  appearance.  I'arliament  still  controlled 
the  Church,  and  there  is  no  yoke  more  .yallini;-  to  the  (derical 
ordi'r  than  the  authority  of  laymen  even  more  ec<-lesiastical 
than  them.selve.s.  The  Parliaiuent-men  were  ( 'hm-chmen,  init 
they  were  Tories  tirst ;  and  the  cuidiiion  ,,\'  the  ("hurrh 
was  one  of  slavery,  though  the  chains  nughi  he  made  of  gold. 
Convocation   was  given  enlarged  power,   but.    while  it  confined 
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itself  tci  theology  and  the  censure  of  misuund  opinion.  I'arlia- 
ment, in  171;),  weighted  the  Chnrch  willi  the  Schism  Act. 
It  prepared  to  build  fifty  new  churches  in  Ldiidtui.  but  it 
emphasised  and  embittered  the  differences  between  the 
Establishment    and    the    Dissenters. 

The  reign  of  Aime  tended  inevitably  to  I'ostcr  among  the 
clergy  a  keen  interest  in  politics  and  an  attachment  to  the 
Tory  party,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  the  severe  checks  which, 
from  every  side,  they  experienced  under  the  first  two  sovereigns 
of  tin;  House  of  Hanover. 

Such  was  the  political  position   nf  ihe  Church.     Tlu^  social   The  clergy, 
condition  of  the  clergy  was  probalily  worse,  rather  than  better, 
since    the  days  of  Charles   II.      ISut   at   least    it    may    be    said 
that  they  stood  together,  and  that  the  people,  at  least  politically, 
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tollowcd  them.  Dr.  Sachcvcrfll  was  ivceiveil  with  eniliiisiiisni 
I)}'  his  brethren,  iind  for  a  liiiK^  he  was  unqncstionably  tiio 
most  po))iilar  man  in  Kniiland.  lint  a  i-han^'e  was  sikhi  to 
occur.  It  might  be  said,  with  some  truth,  tliat  while  iiiidei- 
Anne  the  Church  was  pohtical  and  popular,  under  George  I. 
she  tended  to  become  un]io|iular  and   irreligiou.s. 


?T.!:L'!Jv,  With  the  accession  of  William  and  Marv  commences  the  real 
THeArmy.  hi.story  of  the  l^ritish  Army.  ISefore  this  tune  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Crown  w(?re  tolerated  rather  than  sanctioned  ly 
Parliament,  and  regarded  and  governed  more  as  the  retainers 
of  the  King  than  as  the  servants  of  the  country.  The  JIufiny 
Act  of  1689  recognised  and  detined  the  position  of  the  Standing 
Army;  the  wars  of  William  and  Mary  and  of  Ainie  gave  it 
constant  occupation — occupation  .so  constant,  indeed,  that  the 
supply  ol'  volunteer  recruits  frecpiently  ran  short,  and  to  till 
up  the  ranks  recourse  was  had  to  strange  expedients.  In 
theory  our  Regular  Army  has  always  been  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment;  in  practice,  under  both  \\'illiaui  and  Anne,  militai-y 
service  was  rendered  obligator}'  upon  cm'tain  classes,  while 
]n'cssing  and  kidnapping  were  winked  at.  though  even  then 
uiidouliiedly  illegal.  In  l(i!t4  a  levy  of  :),()U0  men  was  made 
uj)on  Scotland,  and  two  years  later  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Scotch  I'arliamem  for  the  annual  levy  of  1,000  men.  They 
were  to  be  ]:)rovi(li'd  by  the  shcn'iffs,  who  were  directed  to 
seize,  in  the  first  place,  "  all  idle,  loose,  and  vagabond  persons, 
who  have  not  wife  or  children,"  and  secondly,  "  yoimg  fenciblo 
men,  not,  having  wife  or  children,  who  earn  their  living  by 
daily  wages  or  terudy  hire."  In  l<]ngland,  also,  strong  pressure 
was  bi'ought  to  bear  on  classes  whom  we  should  now  consider 
most  undesirable  recruits.  Insolvent  debtors,  under  a  provision 
granted  for  their  relief,  secured  their  discharge  from  gaol  if 
they  enlisted  :  and  imprisoned  criminals  were  granted  pardon 
if  they  took  the  shilling.  "  All  able-bodied  men  who  had  no 
lawful  calling  or  occupation,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence," 
were  compelled  to  serve  in  the  Army.^  Needless  to  say,  the 
insolvent  debtors,  the  criminals,  and  the  tramps,  though  orily 
forced  to   spend   three  years   in    the  ranks,  deserted  at  every 

'  7  &  S  William  III.,  c.   12,  Mutiny  Act  of  1702. 
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i)|i|icirtiuiitv.       In    one   ot     Marllidrou^irs    ravlv    i'ain|iaiL;ii''.    no 

t'cwei-    than    l.oOO    of   these  worthies   were   at    our    lime    I'oiuul 

skulking  among  the  towns  of  the   Netherlands. 

That    the    supply    of    (lesirablc!    vohnitcier    reeniits    slmnid   Maiad- 

11/..  .   .  .  mlnistra- 

havc  become   msuthcient  is  not   siii-|iiisiiig,  lor  tlic  shortconungs  tion. 

of  our    early    military    system    madi'    llir    Army    intensely  nn- 

|io)iiilai'   as    a    profession    throughout    ilic    classes    fi-oiii     whom 

tlic   i-ank   and  tile  are  usually  obtained.     The   ollieers    (dieated 

the    soldiers;    the    civilian    officials    cheated    the   otlieers.     The 

pav.  only   eightpence   a   day   for   an   iufantryiuaii,   was  ot'teii  in 

arrears  for    months    and  even   years.       On     aeiive    service    the 

inethciency   of    the    Commissariat    entailed     ti^rrible    hardships 

on    the    troops  ;    the  men  could  not    march,  because  they  had 

no   shoes ;    they  died  from    want   of   medicines  ;    tliey   starved 

from   want  of  food.       At   the  coni-lusion    of   a    war   the    troops 

were  disbanded  by  tens  of  thousands,  and   tuimd   loose  upon 

the  country,  lucky  if  they  had    not  been  cheated   out  of  the 

few  days'  pay  grudgingly  allowed  liy  the  Government  t(j  enable 

them   to  make  their  way  back    to  their  liomes.      Tliere   were 

no  j^ensions ;    the  only  provision  for  old  and  disabled    soldiers 

was  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  veterans  of  more  than  twenty 

years'   service,   and   men  who   bad  lost    a    limb  in   action,  were 

received  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

A   u-rim    illustration   of   the   ineptitude   of   the  War  (Jliic  Scuom- 

DCrE  s 

is  afforded  by  Schomberg's  Irish  campaign  of  lO.'Sf).  The  irish 
French  invasion  found  us,  as  usual,  imprcpared.  James  landed  campaign, 
at  Kinsale  in  March,  but  it  was  not  until  August  that  10,000 
troops  could  be  collected  to  reiidbrce  the  gallant  men  who 
were  so  heroically  holding  Ulster  for  the  Protestant  king.  Our 
best  battalions  were  in  Holland  witli  Marlliorough :  so  fresh 
regiments  were  hiu-riedly  raised  and  as  hurriedly  drilled, 
ilany  corps  consisted  of  recruits  so  raw  that  they  were  not 
even  in  uniform  ;  in  others,  not  twenty  men  in  each  company 
could  bo  trusted  to  fire  their  muskets — indeed,  in  some  there 
were  not  even  muskets  to  tire.  The  artillery  were  short  of 
horses  and  of  harness  ;  arms  and  anununilion  ]iad  to  be 
hastily  brought  over  from  Holland — in  a,  worrl,  disoi'ganisation 
reigned  supreme.  When  this  army,  if  army  it  can  be  called, 
landed  in  August  near  Belfast,  it  was  discovered  that  no 
preparations   had  been  made  for  sup|ilying  food  to  the  troops 
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wlicu  thoy  iii;in;lic(l  inland.  I'rovision.s,  no  dniilii,  iliui'e  were: 
t.lic  Coiniiiiss;vi'i;it  liad  t'oriiK-d  ;i  deput  at  Helt:ist;  but  not  a 
liorso  or  a  carl  had  been  provided  to  transport  the  food  to 
the  trout.  Consequently,  on  the  tew  days'  march  to  Dundalk 
all  ranks  nearly  starved:  while  at  Dundalk  itself  where 
Schouiberg  tbrnied  an  entrenched  camp,  atl'air.s  rapidly  ^rew 
desperate.  Food,  shoes,  clothing — all  alike  were  had;  ilic 
weather  was  inclemoit,  the  autunmal  rains  earlier  and  hea\  icr 
than  usual.  The  iOuglish  recruits  woidd  not  follow  the  example 
of  the  foreigners  in  William "s  pay — old  caui])aigners  who  uuxde 
themselves  comfortable  under  difHculties.  Laz}-  and  ignorant, 
with  regimental  otiicers  as  la/y  and  as  ignorant  as  themselves, 
our  poor  lads  woidd  not  cut  clean  fern  for  their  bedding,  or 
drain  their  cam)iing-gri>uud,  or  build  huts  to  replace  their  leaky 
tents.  Schoniberg  did  all  that  he  could  for  the  English  under 
his  command,  but  it  was  impossible  to  induce  them  to  help 
themselves.  Fever  naturally  attaidced  men  who  so  recklessly 
neglected  every  sanitary  precaution  :  they  died  like  flies,  while 
the  foreign  troops  hardly  lost  a  man.  In  the  month  of 
November,  Schoniberg  broke  up  his  camp  and  retired  into 
winter  quarters,  but  the  waste  of  life  in  this  bloodless  cam]\aign 
was  enormou.s.  Out  of  14,000  men  in  camp  at  Dundalk.  1,700 
were  buried  there  :  .SOO  sick  died  in  the  cour.se  of  removal  to 
Belfast:  3,800  more  died  in  hospital  at  Belfast' — a  grand 
total  of  0,300  lives,  whose  loss  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
mistake  of  s(!nding  into  the  field  an  army  which  has  not  been 
carefully  prepared  in  peace  fir  all  that  it  will  be  called  ujion 
to  do  in  war. 
Pay  in  After  this    campaign    the    condition    of    the    Army    was    in 

some  ways  improved,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  were  still  great 
delays  in  issuing  pay  to  all  ranks.  An  anonymous  writer  tells 
us  that  in  lOOl,  "Six  battalions  in  Ghent  under  Talmash  had 
orders  to  march  out  and  join  the  main  body  :  but  as  we  were 
about  to  march  out  of  the  city,  the  city  gates  were  shut  against 
us  by  tlu!  people  of  the  place,  becatise  we  had  no  money  to 
pay  our  quarters.  Our  paymaster-general  had  gone  to  Holland 
to  get  money  on  credit,  till  supplies  came  from  England."  -  In 
KiO-i  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  desperate  from  want  of  money, 

'  Walton's  "Historj-  of  the  British  Standin;;-  Army,"  ji.  Cii. 
■  "Short  narrative  of  life,  etc.,  of  Marlboroutrh."  liy  an  old  officer  (Lond..  1711). 
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liy  iliiit  lit  iiinliliiiig  ill,.  \'icei-iiy  '<(  Ireland,  siu-ri.-cilrd  in 
liringini;'  to  (^)iu'en  Mar3''s  notice  the  fact  thai  tin  y  liail  ilrauii 
no  pay  for  years.  The  queen  sent  Cl.OOU  to  ihc  re,i;inient 
out  of  her  private  ])urse:  eii^'ht  \ears  Liter  £:^,()0()  niorr  was 
extracteil  from  llir  vrliu-iaiii  ullirials,  wiio  uiust  liaxr  made 
a  very  good  thing  out  of  the  liuiiskilhngs  ;  for  jL;'i,()()()  was 
all  that  the  corps  received  for  tivc  years'  arrears,  though  the 
pay  of  the  regiment  was  not  less  ilian  tJIH.ooo  m-  l'|s,(«)(l  a 
vear.'  ^larlborough  was  clearly  withnut  ])o\vcr  to  corrt.'ct 
such  abuses,  for  in  a  <les])atch  of  May  liTlh,  ITo:),  to  llie  l)uke 
of  (.^ueensberry.  respecting  a  iTgiment  to  whuni  L.",  ."lOo  was 
admittedly  due,  he  points  out  that  'it  iniisr  needs  be  a  wrv 
great  hardship  to  have  so  greal  an  arnar.  and  that  it  \\oiild 
mueh  eontribnte  to  the  service  if  some  part  ol'  ii  were  |iaid, 
to  enable  the  I'olone!  the  better  to  eluthe  his  regimeni  and 
the  officers  to  support    ihemselves  in   the  Armv.'' 

The  contingenr  whieh  we  si.'ni  tu  the  I'eniiisiil.-i  during  our  Army 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Sueei^ssiou  appears  to  iiavi;  been 
wofully  neglected  ;  for,  though  the  Hous(>  of  ("ommons  voted 
nionev  freely  for  the  expenses  of  ihe  war.  biii  liiile  of  it 
can  have  reached  the  army  in  Spain.  In  tail,  the  leakage 
of  public  money  must  have  been  iuereilible,  fm-  the  Marl  of 
Peterborough,  under  e.\aiiiination  by  a  f'ommittec  q1"  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  S])auish  eampaign.  solemnly  asserted 
"that  the  troops  he  brought  there  did  not  amount  lo  ."j.OOO 
men,  though  published  in  the  J'Jiiijlisli  (luzcttf  to  amount  to 
25,000.  As  to  their  condition  and  ei|iiipagt\  no  regiment  was 
provided  with  tlie  least  equi])age,  no  mule,  no  Ikuni-,  no 
carriage  for  the  troops,  nor  any  beast  ot  draught  tor  ilie 
artillery:  no  magazines  for  provisions  for  a  mareh.'  lie  was 
apparentlv  left  to  tinance  the  liritish  contingent  himself  for 
he  bitterly  adds  that  he  "  was  fin-cd  to  shift  with  wiiat 
money  he  had  of  his"  own  and  eoiild  jiiek  up  and  down  ilie 
World:  and  was  rewarded  for  his  pains  and  serviee  by  h.-ixing 
his  bills  protested  which  he  drew  from  (!enoa." ' 

Happily  for  England,  the  fighting  jiower  of  her  troops 
abroad  was  in  no  way  impaired  l>y  ihe  incapacity  of  liei- 
officials    at     home.       During    the    long    .series    of    campaigns 

•   Walton,  '•  History  of  the  Hritisli  Standins  Army,"  p.  (iSL'. 
-  ■■  ParliamHiitury  Hist.,"    vi.  llts.     ISurton.  "  Keign  of  Queen  Anne."  iti'li. 
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iL'twct'ii    IliMI  anil    1712,   our  lui'ii   Inii'^ht,, 


iitjainst  llio  l''rciicli 
ahvjiys  with  honour  and  usiiall}'  with  success,  lintli  in  ilic 
01(1  World  and  the  New.  In  Europe  iIk  y  met  the  armies 
of  i.ouis  XIV.  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Ireland,  in  Bavaria, 
in  Spain,  and  in  France  itself;  in  America  thev  drovr  the 
French  from  Nova  Scotia  and  annexed  it  to  Great  ISriiain. 


CllAULliS    IIOIIDAIXT,    ];.\.UL    OF    l>ETERBOROlCai. 

(I'll  pmn'.ssimi  nf  Ihr  iliq]il  Unit.,  the  Eurl  iif  Carli.ilr.) 

Undi-r  \\'illiam  of  Urange  our  troops  gained  no  great 
success  in  the  Xetherland.s  beyond  Marlborough's  dashing 
aft'air  of  outposts  at  Walcourt  and  the  capture  of  Namur  iji 
]()9.5.  At  the  battles  at  which  the  allies  were  defeated. 
Stcinkei-k  and  Neevwinden,  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell 
upon  the  English;  and  their  splendid,  though  unavailing, 
struggles  against  overwhelming  mas.ses  of  the  picked  troops 
of  France  filled  Europe  M'ith  admiration.     A  few  years  later. 
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when  Mai-llioniuyli   was  in  (■iiiiiniand   ImiiIi  nl'  \\\r    lliiiish   l-du- 

tinwcnt    and    nt'    lln'     wliolc    arin\'     of    llio    allies,    our     troovjs 

largely  eontriliuted  tn  the  rcniarkaltlc  scries  of  crMshinij;  det'eats 

which    ilarilioroni,di    iuHicted    ujion    tlio    marshals    of   France. 

At   Blenheim  and  at    Malphiquet,   at   liamillies    and   at    Undcn- 

ai'de,  wherever  llii'   most    daiiycrons    work    was    to    \)f    dom  — 

tliere  Marllioroiii;!!  led   liis    lellow-countrymcn    to    \iiiory.       In 

Spain,  on   tlie  oiIhi-  liaiid,  onr  lroo|)s  had  a  i-lici(Uere(l  career: 

we    look   and    lii'ld   ( iiln-altar,   and   on   the    maiidand,    wherever 

Pctcrboroiiiiii    connnandcd,    victory    was   oiivs ;    wlien   a   I'oreiii'n 

ceneral  led  the  alHcd  arnn,  tlic  l-'rcncii  were  nsnally  victorious. 

One    of   llie    uorst    defeats    which    we    have    tver    experienced 

was  inider  tlu^  lluijuenot.  (lalway.  at  Alnianza,  at  the  hands  of 

tlic   l»uke  of  Berwick,  one  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  .hinics  11., 

\\iio  conunanded   the  army  of  the  King  of  France. 

Tactics.  J"  attempt  any  description  of  Peterborough's  tactics  would 

he   impossible  :    for    his    campaigns    in    Spain    were    so    erratic 

that,  had  he  not   liccn   successful,  he  would  have  been  dubbed 

a    madman.       .Marlboi-ough's    mananivres,    on    the    other  hand. 

Were    in   accoi'dancc    witli    the    highest    military   .science    of  his 

day,    and.  did    s]iace   idlow.    it    would    be  interesting   to  follow 

in    detail    the   met  hods    of   handling    troops   on    the  battlefield 

adoj)ted     by     our     own     great     general     and     by     the    French 

marshals    against    whom    he    fought.     But    it    is    only   possible 

here  to   indicate    some    of   the    most  salient    features    of   their 

tactics.     Infantry  attacked  in  heavy  colunuis.      The  defenders, 

generally  strongh'  entrenched  in  fortified   villages   or    carefully 

selected   positions,    reserved    their   tire   imtil    the    enemy    was 

within  thirty  or  forty   ^-ards'    distance,    when    they    poured    in 

volleys    from    lines    of    infantry    three    or    four    deep.       The 

assailants   were  ordered    lo  hold    their  fire   mitil   they  actually 

reached    the    entrenchments    and    could    see   the    white    of  the 

defenders'   eyes.     As    soon    as    they    had    succeeded    in    forcing 

their   way   into    the    position,    they    fell    to    with    the    bayonet. 

Cavalry,    which    played    a,     most     important     part     in     these 

campaigns,  was  used  by  .Marlborough  with  great  success  ;    and 

more  than  one  doubtful  day  was  decided  in  his  favour   by   a 

brilliant  charge  perfectly  timed  and  as  perfectly  led   by  John 

Churchill  himself.     For  instance,    at    Malplaquet,  ^rarlborough 

led  a  desperate  attack  against  a  line  of  French  earthworks,  in 
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whicli  his  (>;ii;l('  eye  had  disciTiiril  a  oaii.  Tlir  cavalrv  iiniirrd 
tliiMUnh  it,  and  lli(iiii;ii  tinvrly  assailed  liv  \\ovsr  and  tool, 
lield  (in  to  llic  position  they  liad  won  until  the  allit's'  infantry 
ranie  hnrrying  up,  to  rontirni  the  success  and  assure  the 
vietoiy. 

The  French  cavalry  (at  iUcnhcini,  at  any  rale;  seem  to 
have  heen  slow  in  charging-,  and  to  have  attempted  to  comhine 
"  shock "  with '■  tire  action";  twice  on  that  day.  wlim  aiiackcd 
bv    the    allies'    (\\valrv.   thov    reniainod    dii    ilic    drlrusivc,   and 


BLENHEIIVI 

Aug.  13,  1704. 
A.  /'rij.'.i-  Iu,,:ti!(. 

C.  Lorii  Ctitts. 

D.  liUcu>r pf  Bavaru^. 

E.  Mttrsitt- 

F.  rall,\rd. 


THE    BATTLEFIELD    OV    I!l,K.\in:l.M. 

(/•Vow  Ihnaii's  "  irhtorii  ./  Kii:ilamt" :    Edmuil  .l,«.iW.) 

received  them  with  a  discharge  ot"  pistols  and  nuiskets,  instead 
of  vigorously  counter-charging,  sabre  in  hand.  The  nalm-ai 
result  was  that  the  momentum  of  the  English  horse  can-ird 
them  through  the  French  scjuadrons  and  .shattered  liieni. 
The  French  had  also  a  curious  .system  of  "interlacing" 
infantr}-  with  cavalry — in  other  words,  placing  )iarties  of 
infantry  in  the  gaps  of  a  line  of  cavalry.  The  theory  was 
that  cavalry  gained  stability  from  the  presence  of  infantr}', 
but  the  practical  result  was  to  neutralise  the  advantage  of  the 
speed  of  the  hor.ses.  by  making  the  mounted  arm  conform 
to  the  slow  movements  of  the  infantry. 
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ArtlUery.  As   regards  artillery,  up  to   tlie  peace  of  l{\-s\vi(k   in    KiOT 

there  was  no  regular  organisation.  A  corps  was  improvised 
for  each  campaign :  the  guns  were  usually  worked  by  infantry, 
directed  by  the  few  trained  gunners  in  the  service,  who  in 
peace  time  garrisoned  the  Tower  and  other  fortresses.  We 
first  read  of  regularly  constituted  companies  of  l^.ritish  artil- 
lerists in  1702,  when  two  companies  of  gunners,  with  one  of 
pioneers  and  one  of  pontoon  men,  accompanied  tlir  train  of 
thirty-six  guns  to  the  Low  Countries.  The  histories  are  ciuiously 
silent  about  the  way  in  which  the  artillery  was  utilised  on 
the  battlefield.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  French  at 
Blenheim  had  heavy  batteries  of  24-prs.  in  position,  and 
that  the  artillery  duel  lasted  four  hours  before  Marl- 
borough commenced  his  attack.  During  the  actual  progress 
of  the  fight,  the  duke  appears  to  have  thrust  forward  his 
gims  in  support  of  his  infantry  in  a  manner  thoroughly  in  accord- 
ance with  our  modern  ideas — more  especially  during  the  great 
final  charge  which  shattei'ed  the  French  centre. 

Driu.  ft    has    often   been   said    that   <^)ueen    Anne's    troops    were 

not  highly  (h'illcd  enough  to  be  easily  manceuvred,  but  at 
Ramillies  Marlborough  jjroved  the  contrary  by  performing  a 
most  delicate  and  daring  evolution.  To  induce  the  French 
to  weaken  the  centre  of  their  line,  he  formed  an  enormous 
column  of  attack  on  his  right,  to  threaten  their  left.  They 
naturally  hurried  troops  to  the  menaced  point :  but  Marl- 
borouLih,  taking  advantage  of  a  convenient  hollow  in  the 
ground,  which,  though  close  to  the  French  position,  con- 
cealed his  movements  from  them,  rapidly  transferred  a  large 
number  of  the  troops  from  the  right  to  the  centre  (iolumn, 
which,  thus  reinforced,  crashed  through  the  enemy's  weakened 
line. 

Weapons.  The    weapons    with    which,    in    the    reign    of    Anne,    our 

infantry  successfully  played  their  part  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  were  flint-look  muskets,  socket  bayonets,  and  swords ; 
pikes  and  match-locks  disappeared  from  our  x\rm\'  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  uniform  was  an  easy-fitting 
scarlet  coat,  cut  long  in  the  skirts  to  protect  the  thighs 
from  wet  and  cold;  breeches:  long  black  gaiters  coining  up 
above  the  knee  ;  and  shoes.  For  headgear,  they  wore  cockefl 
hats,   like   those   of  a   Chelsea   pensioner   of  the   present   day, 
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iuid  Imij;'  pii;-tails.  dcroralril   wilh   bows,  plaslcroil   with   jjuwilrr, 
liunc;  down   tlnir  liacks. 

Thai  .Marlhorouyh  did  his  best  for  tlu^  i^'ointbrt.  and  wrlf'arc  Discipline. 
of  his  arniv  in  Fhmders  is  i)roved  by  his  des|iatchi'S,  liis  privalc 
letters,  and  his  camp  rcgnlations.  From  the  latter,  interesting 
side-lights  arc  thrown  on  the  life  of  oiu'  troops.  Uisciplino  was 
necessarily  stern  ;  soldiers  t'ound  out  of  camp  without  a  pass 
signed  by  their  conunanding  officers,  or  caught  gathering  "'  pease 
or  beans  tnider  the  pretences  of  rooting,"  are  threatened  with 
death.  The  culprits  would,  no  doubt,  iiave  been  treated  as 
"  maroders,"  and  shot  or  hanged  witlmul  mrrcv.  Kvcr\  caro 
was  taken  of  the  sanitation  of  the  camps;  on  this  important 
point  the  orders  were  rigorous  and  reiterated.  Prayers  were 
to  be  daily  performed  in  camp  by  the  cliaplaius  at  the  head 
of  each  brigade ;  on  the  morning  t)f  an  engagement  each 
regiment  had  a  short  service  before  going  under  tire.  It  is 
curious  to  see  that  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  Briiisli 
officers  disliked  wearing  miiform,  as  they  do  now  ;  for  we 
find  an  order  from  Marlborough  insisting  that  "  officers  shall 
wear  regimentals  in  camp."  To  ensiu'e  a  supply  of  meat 
for  the  men,  commanding  officers  were  to  encoiu'age  butchers 
to  buy,  kill,  and  sell  meat  to  their  regiments — an  order  which 
rather  implies  that  no  regular  issue  of  meat  was  made  to 
the  troops. 

It  was  not  given  to  Marlborough  to  make  innovations  in 
the  art  of  war,  as  was  the  case  with  Frederick  the  (ireat, 
who,  tifty  years  later,  revolutionised  tactics  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  fire  and  by  his  attack  in  line.  But  if  Marlborough 
made  no  great  discoveries,  if  he  contented  himself  with  the 
methods  of  his  contemporaries,  no  man  ever  possessed  more 
fully  the  power  of  utilising  the  tools  he  had  to  his  hand. 
No  British  general  ever  inspired  his  troops  with  greattn* 
lontidence  in  himself,  or  showed  greater  serenity  under  tire, 
or  carried  to  a  higher  degree  the  art  of  winning  victories. 
He  was  the  first  British  general  of  the  distinctly  modern 
type  who  took  part  in  a  great  Continental  campaign :  and 
the  experience  he  acquired  in  the  Low  Countries  ami 
Bavaria  enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  disci]iline 
and  the  regimental  system  which  now  obtain  in  the  British 
Army. 
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w  LAIRD  The  accession  of  AVilliain  and  Mary  put  an  end.  fur  the  time, 
The*?vy.  f"  the  active  naval  rivalry  between  England  and  lioliaiid, 
and  substituted  for  it  an  active  alliance.  Holland,  it  is  true, 
had  already  received  from  England  a  blow  that  was  destined 
to  be  fatal  to  her  commercial  siijireniacy.  but  she  was  still 
strong  upon  the  sea,  and  li<>r  aid  was  of  hicstimable  value 
at  a  moment  when  France  was  making  a  vigorous  etliul  to 
establish  herself  as  a  naval  power  greater  than  any.  'J'liat 
Great  Britain  needed  help  is  clear  enough.  The  first  great 
naval  conflict  that  occurred,  after  the  Kevolution,  between  lier 
and  France  was  a  drawn  battle.  The  second  was  a  British 
defeat.  The  third  only  was  a  British  victory.  But  even  the 
third  was  stubbornly  contested.  It  was  really  a  succession  of 
actions,  the  most,  remarkable  of  which  were  fought  off  Cape 
BarHeur  and  under  ('ape  T^a  Hogue.  At  first,  the  French, 
under  Tourville,  gained  some  tactical  success:  but  they  were 
terribly  outnumbered,  and  in  the  end  their  defeat  was  crushing. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  just  as  Torrington,  at  Beaehy 
Head,  had  been  ordered  to  tight  at  all  costs,  so  Tourville  had 
received  from  his  .sovereign  the  explicit  order,  "  G<nnh(ittre 
rennenii,  fort  w  faihlr,  <■!  <juoi  iju'il  put  en  arr'nrr."  Upon 
each  admiral  were  poured  out  .subsetiuently  the  reproaches 
which  properly  had  i)een  earned  by  his  superiors,  and  which 
should  have  Ijeen  shared  ly  the  dockyards.  Each  was  popularly 
held  to  be  responsible  for  the  disaster  which  overtook  his  Heet 
Great  Britain,  at  least,  learnt  from  these  events  the  wisdom  oi 
giving  a  somewhat  freer  hand  to  her  naval  connnanders. 
Naval  The  naval  reforms  that  had  been  instituted  by  James  were 

Efficiency.  ■^yg]l  intentioned,  but  were,  to  a  large  extent,  badly  carried  out, 
or  were  hampered  by  the  prevailing  corruption.  William, 
himself  a  man  of  transparent  honesty,  was  a  little  better 
served ;  and,  during  his  reign,  some  real,  as  well  as  nuicli 
apparent,  progress  was  made.  Yet  it  was  necessarily  slow, 
and  not  a  great  deal  could  bo  done  until  after  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1007.  Previous  to  that  time,  it  is  true,  a  new 
and  niore  satisfactoiy  scale  of  war-pay  for  officers  was  intro- 
duced, the  marine  resriments  were  reorganised,  new  docks  and 
storehouses  Avere  built  at  Portsmouth,  and,  as  presently  will 
be  related,   Greenwich   Hospital    was   founded.      An   Act   was 
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alsi)  passed,  in  KifXi,  tni-  tlu'  (•sialilisluiiL'iit  oC  a  register  i'm- 
.•50,000  seanicn.  who  were  at  all  limes  to  bo  in  readiness  for 
the  service  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  who  were  to  enjoy  a  Ijounty 
of  40s.  yearly.  It  was  directed  that  none  but  these  registered 
seamen  should  be  eligible  for  ])reference  in  i1m'  i-ank  of  warrant 
or  coinnussicjned  officers  in  the  Navy;  ihat  lluy^  should  be 
entitled  to  a  donl)lc  share  of  all  piize-monoy  ;  and  that  when 
maimed  or  superannuated  they  might  be  admitted  to  Greenwich. 
Jiul  after  the  peace  came  the  real  cleansing  of  the  Augean 
stables  of  mismanagement  and  corruption :  and  among  the 
nidst  impoi'tant  reforms  then  effected  was  tlu;  laying  ilown 
of  new  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  Ordinary' — that  is, 
<if  the  I'eserve  of  sliii)s  not  in  commission.  It  is  manifest  that 
upon  the  condition  of  such  ships  depends  mainlj'  the  pre- 
paredness of  a  country  for  a  naval  war.  The  regulations  for 
the  Ordinary,  as  laid  down  in  l(i97,  provided  for  the  survey 
of  the  hulls,  rigging,  furniture,  and  stores  of  the  ships  to  be 
laid  up;  for  the  despatch  to  London  of  estimates  for  the  full 
repair  and  c-ouipletion  for  sea  of  the  vessels;  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fabrics  from  decay.  These  are  ver}'  elaborate, 
Discipline,  hut  are,  for  the  most  ]iart,  of  merely  te(dinical  interest.  It 
appears  incidentally  that  up  to  that  time  the  othecrs  of  the 
Ordinary — the  officers  wlio  were  in  charge  of  the  ships,  and 
who  were  only  of  warrant  rank  or  below  it — -had  been  permitted 
"  to  Jjodge,  Eate,  and  I  irink  in  the  Clreat  Cabbins,  or  Round 
Jdouses."  They  were  ordered  thenceforward  "  to  make  nse  of 
the  Cabliins  appointed  for  them  at  Sea,  excepting  the  Pursers, 
whose  Sea  Cabbins  being  generally  in  the  Hold,  are  to  have 
tlie  nse  of  some  other  Cabbins  between  Deck.s."  Again:  "Each 
ship  in  harbour  is  to  have  a  Jack  and  Ensigne  always  on 
board,  to  lie  putt  forth  on  Sundayes  and  Hollydayes,"  ami 
"  the  Snu)aking  Tobacco  in  his  Ma"*  Yards  and  Ship^  in  the 
Docks  is  absolutely  prohibited  .  .  .  otherwise  than  over  a 
Tuli  of  Water."  "  And  forasmuch  as  the  Harbouring  of  Women 
and  Children  on  board  his  Ma"*  Shipps  in  Ordinary  may  expose 
them  to  accidents  ...  as  well  as  Inconveniences  of  other  kinds. 
We  doe  hereby  strictly  forbid  the  Lodgeing  or  Keeping  of  any 
Women  or  Children  on  board  the  s"^  Shipps  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever."  That  this  regulation  was  necessary  appears  from 
an   anonymous    connnunication   wliich   reached  the    Admiralty 
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at  alxMit  the  same  time,  cDinplaiiiiii^-  tliat  "a  (ircat  Sliippo  at 
Chatliaiu"  had  lately  been  "without  so  inucli  as  one  man  on 
board,  only  a  "Woman  or  two,  wlio,  by  the  way,  are  danycroiis." 
Guardsliips  at  each  port  were,  moreover,  presently  re-established. 
They  were  urgently  enough  eallorl  for,  since  we  learn  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  the  dockyard  people  actually 
went  by  night  to  break  up  ships  lying  in  Ordinary  in  order  to 
supply  themselves  with  cheap  fuel  lor  ilu;ir  houses.  Apropos 
of  the  presence  of  women  on  shipboai-d,  it  may  here  be  men- 
tioned that  it  is  a  well-established,  though  little  known,  fact 
that  Miss  Anne  Chamberlayne  fought  alongside  her  brotiicr, 
(_'aplain  Clifford  Chandierlayne,  of  the  Griffin,  in  lliOO,  at  the 
battle  of  Beachy  Head.  Subsetpiently,  it  may  be  ailded,  she 
married,  and  litly  became  the  mother  of  a  distinguislu-d  na\al 
ofhcer. 

The  food  of  the  British  seaman  had  ah-cady  become  Rations 
practically  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Nelson,  'I'he  wecklv 
allowance  per  man  was:  bread  or  biscuit,  7  lb.:  beer,  7  gals.; 
beef  4  lb. ;  pork,  2  11). :  peas,  2  pts.  :  oatmeal,  H  pts. ;  butter, 
6  oz.  :  and  cheese,  12  oz.  In  l.s()5  the  only  differences  were 
that  in  lieu  of  3  pts,  of  oatmeal  the  seaman  received  1  i  pts. 
of  oatmeal  and  6  oz.  of  sugar,  and  that  he  might,  upon  occasion, 
receive  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  weekly,  and  limejuice  when  the 
ship  was  on  salt  rations.  At  both  periods  wine  might,  in 
certain  circumstances,  take  the  place  of  beer  at  sea,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ])int  of  the  former  to  one  gallon  of  the 
latter,  or  spirits,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon. 
At  both  periods,  also,  beef  and  pork  were  interchangeable,  ;i  lb. 
of  beef  eipialling  2  lb.  of  pork  ;  and  at  both  periods  it  was 
directed  that  once  every  week  a  tiuautity  of  floiu-  and  suet 
should  be  issued  instead  of  a  certain  quantity  of  beef  The 
allowance  of  beer,  a  gallon  a  day,  may  seem  excessive,  but  the 
brew  was  weak.  The  average  contract  prices  for  "  sca-lieer " 
per  tun  of  252  gallons  were,  in  16<S4-<S5,  .S3s.  :  in  l(JS{j~!)(), 
3G.S. ;  in  KiDl.SOs/:  in  1692,  43s.:  and  in  1G93,  5().s.  By  Feb- 
ruary, 109.5,  prices  had  fallen  again,  and  it  was  foiuid  possible 
to  conclude  the  contract  for  the  beer  for  the  Navy  in  that 
year  at  38.s.  The  quantity  purchased  was  .")3,0<S3  tuns, 
1  hogshead,  20  gallons — a  quantity  estimated  to  sutlice,  witii 
allowance  for  wastage  and  for  non-consumption,  for  3.3,000 
192 
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raca  Ilea;  like  other  things,  if  not  "  taken  up "  Ibi-  con- 
sumption, entitled  the  seaman  to  compensation  in  casii — Ibr 
food  and  (h'ink  in  the  Navy  has  always  been  held  to  be 
part  ol'  the  seaman's  pay — but  the  rate  of  compensation  was 
modest,  and  was,  for  beer,  Ud.  a  galhin :  for  bread,  I'd. 
a  pound  :  for  beef,  2d.  a  pound ;  for  pork,  2kl.  a  pound  ;  for 
peas,  .kl.  a  pint:  for  oatmeal,  '|d.  a  pint;  for  butter,  ."id.  a 
pound;  and  fur  <'iieese,  2d.  a  pound. 
Pay.  Tn  1700  a  new  scale  of  pay  for  sea  otticers  was  established; 

but  the  rates  which  durmg  the  war  had,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  been  increased,  were  now  again  reduced.  As  the 
pay  was  not  materially  altered  for  many  years  afterwards,  the 
rates  introduced  in  1700  may  here  be  given.  They  were,  per 
da}":  admiral  nf  the;  Heet,  £5;  admiral  ©f  the  white  or  blue, 
£'.i  10s.:  vice-admiral,  £2  10s.;  rear-admiral,  £1  1.5s.;  captain 
to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  £1  15s. ;  captain  of  a  first-rate,  £1  ; 
of  a  second-rate,  Kis. ;  of  a  third-rate,  13s.  6d. :  of  a  fourth-rate, 
10s. ;  of  a  flfth-rate,  8s. ;  of  a  sixth-rate,  6s. ;  lieutenant  of  a 
first-  or  second-rate,  5s. ;  of  other  rates,  4s.  Masters  were  paid 
by  the  lunar  month  from  £9  2s.  to  £4  13s.  4d.,  according  to 
rate ;  .surgeons,  £5  in  all  rates.  The  commander-in-chief  was 
allowed  50  servants  ;  an  admiral.  30 ;  a  vice-admiral,  20  ;  and  a 
rear-admiral,  15.  Captains  were  allowed  four  servants  for  every 
100  men  forming  the  complement  of  their  ships.  An  admiral's 
allowance  for  table-money  was  £305  a  year;  but  other  flag- 
officers,  unless  commanders-in-chief,  had  none.  The  half-jiay 
establishment,  per  day,  was  :  one  admiral  of  the  fleet,  at  £2  10s. ; 
two  admirals,  at  £1  15s. ;  three  rear-admirals  and  one  captain 
of  the  fleet,  at  17s.  6d.  ;  twenty  senior  captains  (having  war 
service),  at  10s. ;  thirty  captains  next  .senior,  at  8s. ;  forty  senior 
lieutenants  (having  war  service),  at  2s.  6d. ;  sixty  lieutenants 
next  senior,  2s. ;  fifteen  senior  masters  (having  war  service), 
2s.  6d. ;  fifteen  masters  next  senior,  2s.  The  rates  for  lieutenants 
were  far  too  small  to  enable  a  gentleman  to  live  on  shore, 
and  so  we  find  that  during  the  peace  a  considerable  number 
of  lieutenants,  as  well  as  some  captains,  temporarily  entered 
the  merchant  service.  At  about  this  time  the  earliest  lists 
of  naval  officers  were  officially  publi,s"hcd. 

The  chief  naval  expeditions  of  the  reign,  leaving  aside  the 
ordinary  cruises  of  fleets  and  single  ships  on  foreign  stations, 
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wore  many  of  them  inismanaged  where  they  were  not  otlierwise  Naval  ex- 
r.nfortunato.     If  the  strategical  conduct  of  affairs  in   Kiit.'i  had  ^^  '"""'" 
been  left  to  the  naval  otticers,  Sir  George  Kooke  \vould  have 
been  reinforced  from  the  fleet  at  Torbay,  and   wouhl  not  have 
been  exposed  to  the  disaster  wliicli  overtook  lum  in  June,  when 
the  French  captured    fi'oni    lilin    thi-ee   men-of-war  and   about 


ADiUEAL    SIR    GEORGE    ROOKE.      (Greenwich  Ilosintal.) 

(I'/tf  pcrmlssioji  of  the  Lonh  CommissLoii.ers  t'f  the   Ailmiraltij.) 

no  merchantmen  of  the  convoy,  lint  the  counsel  of  persons 
who  had  no  notion  of  the  real  use  of  fleets  prevailed.  It  was 
known  that  the  French  were  at  sea  in  force,  and  that  Kooke 
and  his  valuable  charges  were  in  danger;  but  it  was  contended 
that  if  the  Heet  at  Torbay  put  to  sea  to  succour  Kooke  or  to 
go  in  search  of  the  French,  the  latter  might  liondiard  towns  un 
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the  south  coast.  Sir  Francis  Wlieeler,  in  tho  Wost  Indies 
and  North  America,  was  unsiiccossfnl.  JJenbow,  siiccessfui  in 
annoying  St.  Malo,  failed  at  Dunkirk.  Wiieelcr,  made  com- 
niander-in-cliief  in  tlio  Mediterranean,  was  lust  at  (lihraltar, 
with  a  large  portion  of  liis  squadron.  Tho  Camaret  J]ay 
expedition  ended  in  a  complete  and  McMidy  repulse.  Berkeley's 
attempts  against  Dunkirk  and  Calais  miscarried.  Lord  Car- 
marthen's hasty  withdrawal  from  off  tlie  Sciilies  at  sight  of 
a  number  ot  merchantmen,  whi<  h  lie  niistonk  for  French 
men-of-war,  was  little  siiort  of  di.sgraceful.  Wilmot's  conduct 
in  the  AVest  Indies  was  infamous.  Only  too  j)robable  is  it 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  operated  on  many  mi'u  as 
tliey  did  on  Marlborough,  leading  them  to  be  wary  of  serving 
William  too  well  lest  they  should  incurably  offend  James, 
who  might  yet  return.  But  there  were  compensations;  and 
if,  after  1692,  the  reign  did  not  Avitness  any  very  brilliant  naval 
victories,  it  saw  much  good,  though  ostentatious,  work  done. 
Amongst  the  good  deeds  of  our  Navy  at  this  time,  not  the 
least  was  its  vigorous  action  for  the  putting  down  of  ])iracy 
and  buccaneering  in  distant  seas.  The  famous  ( 'aptain  Kidd 
was  not  the  oidy  ime  of  many  miscreants  of  this  kind  wlio 
jiaid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes. 
Greenwicli  The  establishment,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  by 

^^  '  Howard  and  Hawkins,  of  the  naval  benevolent  fimd  known 
as  "The  Chest  at  Chatham"  has  already'  been  noted  (Vol.  III., 
p.  644).  The  reign  of  William  and  ^lary  witnessed  the 
foundation  of  another  and  a  nobler  provision  for  the  relief 
of  seamen  who  had  fought  and  sutt'ered  in  the  service  of  their 
country  ;  and  just  as  it  was  the  war  with  Spain  in  LS.ScS  that 
suggested  the  formation  of  the  Chatham  Chest,  so  was  it  the 
war  with  France  in  1689  and  the  years  following  that  brought 
about  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Greenwich  into  a 
naval  hospital.  Henry  Maydman,'  writing  in  KiOl,  was  the 
first  to  advocate  the  utilisation  of  Greenwich  Palace  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fleet.  But  he  desired  to  turn  "  the  new  great 
house  that  stands  void  there"  into  a  naval  school  ratlicr  than 
a  general  naval  asylum,  though  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he 
employs  the  term  "  hospital "  in  the  description  of  his  plan,  and 
that  he  proposed  to  appoint  for  the  government  of  the  e.stablisli- 

'  11.  Maydman,  "  Xaval  Speculations  and  Maritime  Politics,"  London,  ItJlll. 
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incnt  "a  suiicrannuated  cap- 
tain, to  coiiniiaiid  the  liousc  ; 
a  purser,  to  victual  liicm, 
with  petty  warrants  from  the 
A'ictuaUiug  Ottico;  a  lioat- 
swain,  gunner,  and  carpenter, 
all  superannuated  otHrers, 
eaeh  to  take  a  squadron  ol' 
tlieni  under  his  care."  JUit 
the  immediately  inciting 
cause  appears  to  have  been 
tile  impression  made  on  the 
tender  heart  of  the  queen  liy 
hi_'r  wounded  seamen  after 
tiie  Viattle  of  La  Hogue.  In 
all  probability  she,  or  some 
of  her  advisers,  had  read 
Maydman's  book,  which  was 
just  then  much  talked  about 
among  all  wdio  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the 
Navy:  and  itmii^ht  well  have 
thus  happened  that  although 
]\Iaydm:m's  main  idea  was 
not  .-idopted,  part  of  his  plan 
was  carried  into  effect.  Be 
this  as  it  niay,  in  I(j!l4.  b\- 
letters  patent,  the  king  and 
(pieen  devoted  to  the  pin-- 
poses  of  a  national  naval 
hos])ital  "  all  that  capital 
messuage  lately  built  or  in 
liuilding  by  our  Royal  micle 
King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
still  remaining  untinishcd, 
commonly  called  by  the 
name  of  our  palace  at  Green- 
wich," together  with  the 
adjacent  land.  'i'lie  king 
pei'sonally    presented    an 
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annual  revenue  of  .£2,000  to  the  new  rniiiulation :  the  i^ood 
example  was  generally  I'ollowed  bj-  tlic  iinl)ility  and  people 
of  wealth,  nearly  all  of  whom  subscribed;  and  Sir  Christopher 
"Wren  gratuitously  provided  the  architect uial  designs  for  the 
completion  of  tiie  buildings  (p.  5:12).  The  llegistered  Seamen's 
Act  of  1696  obliged  all  mariners,  whether  of  the  Royal  Navy  or 
of  the  merchant  marine,  to  contribute  from  their  wages  Gd.  a 
month  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital. 

The  government  of  the  new  Hospital  was  vested  in  com- 
missioners nominated  l)y  the  Crown,  and   under  the  connnis- 
sioners    was    a    resident    (iovernor,    usually    a    naval    officer   of 
distinction.     Under  the  Governor  were  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
usually  a  naval  captain  ;   four   captains,  usually  commanders ; 
and  eight  lieutenants.     There  was  also  a  treasurer,  with  three 
clerks.      The    th-st   treasurer   was  the   immortal   John   Evelyn, 
the  diarisi.     The  Hospital  was  opened  late  in  1704,  and  early 
in  1705  had  100  pensioners.     In  1814  that  number  had  grown 
to   2,700,  a  number  which  it  never   exceeded.     In   1S65  oidy 
1,400  inmates  remained,  and  in  1869,  it  having  been  determined 
that   the  system   had   become   antiquated   and    unsatisfactory, 
the  Hospital  wholly  ceased  to  be  a  residence  for  pensioners,  and, 
instead,   the   large   income   of  the   foundation  was  devoted  to 
making  allowances  to  old  seamen  and  officers  living  elsewhere, 
and  to  the  widows  and  children  of  men  killed  on  service,  as 
well   as    to   the    provision    of  maintenance    and    education    at 
Greenwich  for  1,200  boys  and  200  girls.     In  the  meanthne  the 
income   had    increased    enormously.      The   Hospital,   in    1707, 
acquired  by  Act  of  Parliament  a  right  to  unclaimed  and  forfeited 
prize-money,  and  to  a  percentage  upon  all  prize-money;   and 
in  1735  it  was  given  the  vast  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earldom 
of  Derwentwater.     On   the   other   hand,   it   lost,   in    1829,  the 
contribution  of  6d.  a  month  from  naval  seamen's  wages,  and, 
in  1834,  the  contribution  from  merchant  seamen's  wages.     It 
also,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ceased 
to   have   any   interest   in   prize-money.     But   the  Consolidated 
Fund  awarded   grants    which   made  good   the   greater    part    of 
its  losses,  and  in  1893  the  invested  capital  of  the  establishment, 
the  management  of  which  had  been  further  reformed  in  1885, 
amounted  to  £4,000,000,  and  its  income  from  landed  property 
to    £21,000.      The   Ho.spital    thus    founded   in   1694    was,    as 
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MiiCiUilav  said  of  it,  'an  iilitico  siirpassini;-  tiiat  asylniu  wliicli 
the  Maofniticcut  Louis  luul  erected  for  his  siil(Hers,"  and  its 
usefidness  in  encouraging-  tlie  Royal  Navy  diirini,'  the  century 
and  a  quarter  of  storm  and  stress  that  followed  can  scarcely  he 
overestimated. 

.Soon  after  the  Hevolution  Sir  Clowdisley  Shovel!  and 
other  qualified  persons  made  numerous  practical  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  improvement  of  English  war-ships. 
Many  of  these  presently  bore  fruit.  Shovell  strongly  opposed 
all  contract  work,  declaring  that  it  was  invariably  ill-done. 
He  advocated  the  innovation  of  oval-sha)>e(l  to]>s;  the 
supplying  two  spare  topnia.sts  to  every  ship;  the  fitting  of 
spritsails  so  that  in  t-ase  of  need  they  might  serve  as  main- 
topsails  ;  the  making  of  s|)rit- 
sail,  topsail,  mizen  topsail,  and 
maintopgallant  yards  similar 
and  interchaugealile  :  the  use 
of  shifting  backstays  ;  the  re- 
duction in  weight  of  lower- 
deck  yuns,  which  were  then 
in  large  ships  48-  and  even 
(iO-pounders,  and  much  move; 
and  as  half  a  dozen  other 
officers  were  equally  full  of 
useful  suggestions,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  of 
Anne,  witnessed  the  making 
of  many  improvements.  An- 
other incentive  to  progress 
arose  out  of  the  country's  con- 
flicts with  France,  a  country 
which  was  alread}'  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  sciences  of  naval 
architecture  and  of  maritime 
warfare.  Between  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  close  of  the 
century  considerable  numbers  of  obsolete  vessels  of  all  classes 
were  got  rid  of  On  the  otlici-  hand,  mon^  than  twenty  sail  of 
the    line    and   about    tifty  frigates    were    built,  with    ihr   result 
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that  the  nominal  strength  of  the  fleet  was  well  niaintaincMi, 
and  its  material  etHcicney  was  almost  doubled.  During  this 
period,  too,  the  emoluments  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Government  yards  were  increased,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  some  ot 
the  mi>rc  gross  of  the  manifold  abuses  of  the  yard  were  corrected. 

The  lighting  and  buoying  of  harbours  and  estuaries  re- 
ceived naich  attention  under  William,  as  did  also  the  general 
lighting  of  the  coasts  of  England.  The  construction  of  an 
Eddystone  lighthouse  was  first  proposed  to  Trinity  House  by 
.Mr.  AValter  Whitfield  in  1(191,  and  one  was  built  at  his  ex- 
pense in  1694-98,  in  consideration  of  certain  dues  granted  to 
Inm  under  patent  from  the  Crown.  Mr.  Henry  Winstanley, 
of  Littlebury,  Essex,  designed  and  erected  it,  and  a  light 
was  first  shown  from  it  in  October,  1698.  In  1699  Winstanley 
strengthened  the  tower,  and  raised  it  from  80  to  120  feet  in 
height.  It  stood  until  the  great  storm  of  November,  170:}, 
when,  with  its  designer  in  it,  it  was  destroyed. 

In  the  maritime  discoveries  of  the  period  the  chief  naval 
participator  was  William  Dampier,  who,  after  an  adventurous, 
stormy,  and  semi-piratical  youth,  obtained  in  ](i98,  when  he 
was  forty-six  years  of  age,  a  post-commission  in  the  Navy  as 
captain  of  the  Roebuck,  and  made  an  interesting  and  eventful 
voyage  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  South  Seas.  In 
this  voyage '  he  surveyed  part  of  Australia,  in  the  first  English 
visit  to  which,  by  a  portion  of  William  Swan's  buccaneering 
crew  in  the  Cyf/net,  he  had  taken  part  in  16S7-8. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  fortunate 
one  as  regards  the  service  of  the  Navy  as  well  as  of  the 
Army.  There  were  a  few  conspicuous  failures,  and  these  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  glorious  successes  of 
Rooke,  Shovell,  Dilkes,  Byng,  Dursley,  Norris,  Wager,  and 
otliers.  The  victory  of  Vigo  dealt  so  terrible  a  blow  to  the 
naval  power  of  France  that  during  great  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  the  French  were  able  to  prosecute  only 
a  guerre  de  course.  In  such  leaders  as  Forbin  and  Du 
Guay  Trouin  they  had  first-rate  officers  for  this  kind  of  work, 
and  they  took  an  extraordinary  number  of  j^rizes.  But  a 
rjiterre  de  course  has  never  decided  the  fate  of  a  campaign, 
and  the  peace  of  1713  was  extremely  advantageous  to  Great 
['  His  voyage  will  be  described  iu  the  next  volume.] 
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Britain,  seeing  that  it  left  her  mistress  of  Gibraltar.  Jlinorca, 
Nova  Seotia.  most  of  Newfoundland,  St.  Kitts,  and  Hudson's  Hay. 

The  navrd   successes  of  the  reign  were  not,  however,  won  The  Navy 
until  some  very  necessary  e.xamjiles  had  been  made  of  officers  '°  *"■ 
who   had   allowed  ill-discipline,  disaffootion,  personal  spite,  or, 
in   a    few   cases,    cowardice    to    impede    their    performance    of 
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their  duty.  In  no  reign  before  or  since  have  so  many 
otticers  been  severely  dealt  with.  The  list  includes  not  only 
the  miserable  captains  Richard  Kirkby,  Cooper  Wade,  and 
John  Constable,  who  betrayed  Bcnbow  in  1702,  mid  with 
reference  to  whom  Benbow's  ojiponent,  the  gallant  Du  Ca.sse, 
wrote  characteristically:  "Sir,  J  had  little  hopes,  on  ilonday 
last,  but  to  have  supped  in  yonr  caliin:  but  it  jileased  (fod 
to   order  it   otherwise.     I   am    thankful   for   it-     As   for   those 
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cowardly  captains  -who  deserted  yon,  hang  thoni  up,  for,  by 
God,  they  deserve  it."  There  were  also  in  the  catalogue 
Vice-Admiral  John  Graydon,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  .luhu  Mundeu 
— who  was  treated  with  little  regard  to  jnsticu — and  Captains 
George  Ramsey,  Samuel  Meade,  Charles  Hardy,  Robert  Jackson, 
Edward  Windsor,  Baynliam  Raymond,  John  Lowen,  Henry 
Lawrence,  Thomas  Campion,  Sampson  Bourne,  George  Cammock, 
Bonnet  Allen,  Richard  Long,  Charles  Adamson,  Tliomas 
Kkins,  Timothy  Bridge,  John  Mitchell,  Philip  Dawes. 
William  Cross,  Andrew  Douglas,  William  Kerr,  William 
AVright,  Baron  Wyld,  and  many  others.  Some  of  these  had 
previously  done  good  service ;  others  did  good  service  after 
their  punishment.  But  the  number  and  rank  of  the  sufferers 
indicate  how  many  and  how  serious  were  the  departures 
from  the  strict  correctness  of  professional  conduct,  and 
suggest  that  the  ^jcrsoiiwei  of  the  Navy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  left  much  to  be  desired. 

At  her  accession  the  queen  created  her  consort,  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  appointed  a 
Council  to  assist  him.  The  prince  died  in  1708,  and,  after 
a  brief  interregnum,  Thomas,  Earl  of  I'enibroke,  succeeded 
him,  but  resigned  after  holding  office  for  a  year.  The 
queen  then  offered  the  position  to  Edward  Russell,  Earl  of 
Bedford,  but  he  recommending  that  the  office  shoidd  bo 
again  ]Mit  into  commission,  a  commission  was  appointed, 
with  the  earl  as  First  Lord.  Thenceforward,  for  more  than 
a  century,  the  post  of  Lord  High  Admiral  remained  imfilled. 

The  Marines,  which  after  various  vicissitudes  had  again 
l>econK!  :ui  organised  corps,  began  in  1704  the  long  and 
splendid  record  of  their  more  important  achievements  by 
taking  a  large  share  of  the  glory  gained  by  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar.  From  that  time  forward  thei'e  were  few  naval 
successes  to  which  they  did  not  conduce. 

The  great  storm  of  1703,  besides  being  fatal  to  thirteen 
men-of-war,  and  about  fifteen  lumdred  of  their  officers  and 
men,  and  causing  immense  damage  on  land,  swept  away,  as 
has  already  been  said,  the  first  Eddystone  lighthouse.  A 
second  one  was  \ory  quickly  begtm  by  Mr.  John  Rudyerd, 
a  silk  merchant  of  Lndgate  Hill,  assisted  by  Mr.  Smith 
and   Mr.    Xorcott,    shipwrights,    of    Woolwich    Dockyard.      it 
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Tlic  liijlit,    consisting-   of  twcntv- 

:i    liair   til    ilii'    |i(iiin(l,    was    tii'sl 


was   of  wood,    liiiili    about    a    solid    core    of    nioorstone,    and 

rose  to  a  hei<;lit    of  02  feet. 

four    wax   caiulics,    two    and 

sliowii  on  July  2.Slh,    170.S. 

The  stnii'tni-e stood  till  1755, 

when    it   was    destroyed  li\- 

fire. 

The  naval  legislation  of 
the  reig-n  was  important.  In 
170(J  Acts  were  passed  for 
the  better  mannmg  of  the 
fleet.  Civil  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  search  for 
seamen  who  might  be  con- 
cealed. Persons  who  might 
conceal  seamen  were  made 
liable  to  penalty;  and 
persons  delivering  them  up 
might  claim  reward.  Con- 
duct money  was  alloAved. 
Seamen  turned  over  from 
one  shij)  to  another  were  to 
be  paid  up  arrears  of  wages, 
and  able-bodied  landsmen 
were  to  be  raised  for  the 
sea-service  In  1710  the  Act 
of  the  previous  reign  for  the 
registering  of  seamen  was  unwisely  rejiealed,  and  the  ]iress- 
gang,  thereby  rendered  almost  necessary  in  war-time,  liecame 
thenceforward  a  scourge  in  every  sea-port.  In  the  same 
year  a  dutv  was  laid  upon  all  ships  ti-ading  to  Liverpool 
during  twenty  years,  the  profits  to  be;  a])plied  to  improving 
the  harbour,  buoying  the  Channel,  erecting  landmarks,  and 
building  a  wet  dock.  Another  Act  of  the  same  year 
provided  for  the  further  enlargement  and  fortif^-ing  of  tiie 
dockyards  at  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  and  Harwich.  In  1714 
an  Act  was  pas.sed  to  confirm  the  statute  of  Edward  1. 
concerning  wrecks,  and  to  order,  in  addition,  that  in  ca.se 
either  the  queen's  or  merchants'  vessels  lying  hard  by  at 
anchor  should  omit  to  a;ive  a.ssistance   when   demanded,    their 
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coiniiiander  should  forfeit  £100  to  the  proprietors  of  the  dis- 
tressed sliip.  It  was  fiirtlier  provided  that  a  reward  shonid 
be  ]>aid  to  persons  assisting  a  distressed  vessel,  and  that, 
])ending  the  payment  of  the  reward,  the  vessel  and  her  cargo 
might  be  detained.  Another  Act  of  1714  offered  a  substantial 
reward  for  a  method  of  discovering  tlie  longitude  at  sea,  and 
appointing  a  hoard  to  sift  claims,  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  discovery  when  made,  and  to  superintend  any  experi- 
ments that  might  be  deemed  desirable.  This  Act  was  modified 
and  rendered  more  effectual  in  175:1  The  two  measures  led 
to  much  progress  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  ultimately  to 
the  perfection  of  the  chronometer. 
Privateers.  'fhe  circumstances  of  the  wars  which  lasted  throughout  the 
reign  of  Anne  opened  many  opportunities  to  privateers,  and 
the  age  witnessed  the  exploits  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  characters,  British  as  well  as  Frencli. 
Among  the  British  the  most  successful  were  Captain 
"Woodcs  Kogers,  and  his  colleague  Stephen  Courtney,  who 
respective!}'  counnanded  the  Dnl-e,  ;30,  and  Duchess,  26.  In 
their  most  famous  voyage  they  were  accompanied  by 
l)anipicr,  who,  though  he  had  previous]}'  held  a  post- 
conmiissinii  in  ihe  Navy,  went  only  as  pilot,  and  by 
Dover,  the  inventor  of  the  favourite  opiate  and  sudorific 
powder,  who  went  as  svu-geon.  The  owners  of  the  vessels 
were  Bristol  merchants.  The  voyage,  begun  in  1708,  did  not 
end  until  1711.  In  the  course  of  it  Rogers  captured  many 
vessels  and  ])lundered  many  towns  on  the  Pacific  shores  of 
America,  took  a  very  rich  Acapulco  .ship,  engaged  another 
for  two  days,  and  came  home  by  way  of  the  East  Indies.  To 
the  discovery  by  Rogers  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  a  seaman  who  had  existed  there  alone 
for  five  years,  we  owe  the  most  enthralling  romance  of 
adventure  in  the  language— Defoe's  "Life  of  Robinson 
Crusoe."  lUit  Itogers  and  Courtney  were  far  from  being 
the  only  privateers  of  great  merit  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 
Colby,  in  1708,  though  connnanding  only  a  sloop,  engaged 
a  Spanish  convo}-,  and  took  the  man-of-war  sloop  in  charge 
of  it,  and  six  of  her  merchantmen,  with  an  enormous 
treasure.  And  there  were  other  men  of  almost  equal  daring. 
Looking   to   the   piratical    character   of  most    of  these,    it    is 
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inlcrestiu''    to    note    that 


Rogers   was    made  Goveriu^i 
buccaneering  with  a  strong  '. 
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when    a    lew    years    later     WiKidfs 
the    Jiahainas,    lie    put    down 


laiKl. 


REGINALD  Neituek  Jamcs  II.,  nor  Wdliam    III, 
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nor  Anne  contributed 
anything  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts.  Kneller,  the  one 
artist  wlio  doniinatcd  the  ])eriod,  was  the  successor,  and  in  a. 
wa}'  the  supplauter,  of  J^ely.  He  was  a  German  by  birth, 
coniine  from  the  old  Hanse  town  of  Llibeck.  Of  a  not  more 
original  and  distinctive  talent  than  Lely,  he  was  even  less 
careful  of  his  fame.  His  training  was  exclusively  Dutch, 
though  ho  had  travelled  in  Italy  and  had  resided  in  Venice. 
His  first  great  success  seems  to  have  been  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  in  1(574,  when  the  3'oung  Duke  of  IMon- 
moutli  sat  to  him.  Charles  sent  him  to  Paris  to  paint  a  portrait 
of  Louis  XIV.,  but  died  in  his  absence.  James  favoured  him 
still  more,  and  was  sitting  to  him  when  the  news  of  the  landing 
at  Torbay  was  brought  to  London.  William  and  ilary,  Anne, 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  also  were  among 
the  number  of  his  sitter.s.  His  activity  was  prodigious,  and 
a  contingent  of  Flemings  and  Englishmen  assisted  in  tilling 
his  canvases.  It  is  probable  that  he  rarely  painted  more  than 
the  head  and  the  hands  of  his  portraits,  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  some  of  his  fixces  show  masterly  characterisation.  It  was 
for  William  and  his  queen  that  he  painted  the  beauties  at 
Hampton  Court.  Seven  of  the  admii-als  now  at  the  same 
palace  are  by  him,  the  rest  being  by  the  hand  of  his  con- 
temporary, Michael  Dahl.  He  also  worked  for  Queen  Anne, 
and  in  her  reign  his  portraits  of  the  wits  of  the  Kitcat  Club 
were  executed.  He  settled  at  Whitton  and  led  the  life  of  a 
man  of  quality,  amassing,  by  the  aid  of  his  assistants,  a 
considerable  fortune,  part  of  which  was  subsequently  lost  in 
the  South  Sea  Bubble.  Ho  usually  received  sixty  guineas  for 
a  full-length  poi'trait.  He  continued  in  the  practice  of  his 
lucrative  art  for  something  like  forty  years,  under  Stuart  and 
Guelph  alike,  and  was  made  a  baronet  in  the  year  17L5.  Of 
foreigners  there  is  a  long  list  contemporary  with  Kneller,  many 
of  whom — such  as  Pieters,  Van  der  Roer,  Bakker,  Vergazon — 
Avere  among  the  number  of  his  assistants,  as  was,  on  occasions. 
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.loliu  naptist  ^lonoycr,  a  tlnwcr  jiaiiitrr  ot'  unTil  Inuii  Ki-ench 
l''l;uiders.  The  nativi'  painters  were  tew  and  unilistinnriiislied. 
Among  thcni.  John  Hiley  has  left  portraits  of  J.cird  Keeper 
North  and  "f  \\  allcr  the  tioet,  not   inferior  in    KihIIit. 


MLVF.i; 


lIAl.rrltoHN    OK    WILLIAM     AM>    \\.\\\\, 


Seulptnre  was,  perhaps,  at  its  lowest  ebb  imder  the  last  ol'  Sculpture, 
the  Stuarts.  Francis  Bird  was  the  t'ashionalile  sculptor  of 
Anne's  reign.  He  was  responsible  for  the  tpieen's  clumsy 
statue  outside  St.  Pavd's  and  the  bas-reliefs  in  front  of  tiio 
same  Cathedral,  besides  the  niommients  of  \U\  iSiisby  and 
Admiral   Sir   ( 'lowdisley  Shovell  at  Westminster. 

The  gold  coins  of  William  III.  and  ilary  are  of  the  same  coins, 
character  as  those  of  Charles  11.,   bearing,  of  course,   busts  of 
the  king  and  cpieen.       The  four  shields  are  disposed  quarterly^ 
France  being  in  the  fourth  (piarter,  and  Nassau  in  a  scutcheon 
of  ].iretence.     In  silver,  at  _  


first,  only  tlie  half-crown 
was  issued,  but  after  1(J91 
we  find  crowns  shillings, 
sixpences,  groats,  hah'- 
groats,  and  pence  in  this 
metal.  After  the  queen's 
death  her  protiie  disap- 
pears from  her  husband's 
side,  and  the  shields  arc 
disposed  cross-wise  in  the  older  fashion.  The  halfpence  and 
farthings  continued  to  give  troubli'.  In  KiOO  there  was  a 
coinage  of  tin,  resembling  that  nf  the  last  year  of  Charles  II., 
which    was    followed    by    (jiie    of    copper    and    jicwtcr.       King 
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William  ivvi\r(l  ilic  vicious  practice  of  turinirif^  the  coinage 
of  these  small  pieces  to  private  individuals.  As  a  result  a 
petition  was  presented,  in  1694,  by  the  tradesmen  of  London, 
complaining;  of  tlir  hadncss   of  the  coin   and   of  ilin  extensive 

forgeries  ot  halfpcnco 
and  farthings,  and 
praying  that  all  lie 
struck  in  the  king's 
mint  and  of  full  value. 

The  forgeries  were 
not,  however,  confined 
to  the  small  pieces. 
The  lucrative  indu.stry 
of  clipping  and  counter- 
feiting silver,  facilitated  as  it  was  by  the  degraded  state  of  the 
coinage,  was,  in  fact,  carried  on  in  this  reign  with  greater  energy 
than  ever.  Something  like  a  connuercial  panic  ensued,  and, 
in  the  sequel,  a  Parhamentary  Committee  was  appointed  to 
seek  for  a  remedy.  The  general  re-coinage  they  recommended 
(p.  726)  was  not  completed  until  1699.  Nearly  seven  millions 
were   coined,   five   out   of    the   seven    being    executed    at    the 


i;n.\i:.v  or  h  illi.vm,   iroi. 

(ArtiKil  She.) 


FIVE-GUIXEA    PIECE    OP    AXXE. 
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lower  .Mini,,  the  rest  in  the  provinces.  The  origin  of  these 
provincial  coins  is  evidenced  by  the  letters  B.  C.  E.  N.  and 
Y.  stamped  on  the  obverse,  indicating  the  mints  of  Bristol, 
Chester,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  York.  All  the  coins  are 
plentiful,  and  possess  little  numismatic  interest. 

There  ^vas   a  marked   improvement   in   the   coinage   under 


jLI-NKa   III-   anm:. 
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Anne.  Her  gold  and  silver  coins  are  ol'  good  design  and 
workmanship.  The  guinea  gokl  is  distinguished  bv  the 
mark  o(  the  elephant.  The  precious  metal  captin-id  iVnui  the 
y|iaiiiards   is  identified  by  the   word  "Vigo"  under  llic  .|ueen's 

bust.  Ceriaiii  plumes 
iin  siinic  nl'  [Iw  siKi'i- 
mills  arc  lirlieved  to  in- 
dicate tile  Welsh  origin 
(if  llie  mclal.  Alter  tlie 
I  iiinii  liicri'  is  a  I'resh 
arrangement  nf  the 
sliicids,  Kngiand  and 
Scotland  iiiijialetl  taking 
tile  lirsi  and  tlie  fourth 
place,  France  the  second,  and  Ireland  the  third.  The  most 
curious  incident  connected  with  Queen  Anne's  coinage  was  Dean 
Swift's  proposal  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  utilise  the  copper 
coinage  for  popttlar  historical  object  lessons.  Jlis  principal 
points  are  as  follow  : — "  That  the  Kiiglish  farthings  and  half- 
pence bo  recoined  upon  the  riiiou 
they  bear  devices  and  inscriptions 
markable  parts  of  H.M.'s  rei',;'!!. 
established  for  the 
li  n  d  i  n  g  o  u  t  o  f 
proper  subjects,  in- 
scriptions, and  de- 
vices." "  By  these 
means,"  he  urges, 
'■  medals  that  are 
at  present  only  a 
dead  treasure,  or 
mere  ciu'iosity,  will 
be  of  use  in  the 
ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and  at  tlie  same  tiiiu;  ])erpetuatc  llie 
glories  of  H.M.'s  reign,  reward  rlic  lalmiirs  nl'  lur  greatest  sub- 
jects, keep  alive  in  the  people  a  gralitudc  lor  piiMii-  services,  and 
excite  the  emulation  of  posterity.  Tn  llie.se  gmci-dus  purposes 
nothing  can  so  much  contribute  as  medals  of  this  kind,  wliich 
are  of  undoubted  authority,  of  necessary  use  and  observation, 
not  perishable,  nor  confined  to  any  certain  place — properties 
193 


)f  the  two  nations.  That 
alluding  to  the  most  re- 
Tliat    there   be    a    Society 
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not  to  be  found  in  liudks,  statues,  pictures,  buildings,  or  .uiy 
oilier  monuments  of  illustrious  action."  Nothing  came  of 
the  Deans  ehxjnence,  except  the  preparation  of  certain  pattern 
farthings,  with  Britannia  holding  an  olive  branch,  or  an  olive 
branch  and  s|)ear,  with  the  mottoes,  Fax  inisnd  perorhem  (peace 
sent  through  the  workl ),  and  Bdlo  et  jkicp,  and  a  pattern  half- 
penny, with  the  rose  and  \he  thistle  growing  on  a  single  stem. 
These  patterns  are  rare,  whence  prol>al)ly  the  superstition  wliidi 
prevailed  under  the  Georges,  and,  indeed,  is  not  yet  extinct,  that 
the  ordinary  fixrthings  of  Queen  Anne  are  very  rare  and  valuable. 
T<i  this  day  the  otiicers  of  tlu;  British  Museum  have  the 
melancholy  task  of  declining  offers  to  sell  ordinary  (^)ueen 
Anne's  farthings  to  that  instituti(jn  tor  £500  apiece  made  by 
deluded  owners  nf  tliat  (inite  conmion  coin. 
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The  growing  attention  to  detail  in  science  is  shown  especially 
by  the  work  done  in  the  classiticatory  parts  of  biology.  Classi- 
ficator}'  studies  had  indeed  been  cultivated  in  a  scientific  spirit 
from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period.  Among  the  earliest 
modern  zoologists  is  mentioned  an  Englishman,  ^^'otton  (1492- 
1555),  who  sought  to  understand  the  classification  of  Aristotle  as 
it  really  was,  undistigunHl  by  medieval  fancies,  and  then  proceeded 
to  its  revision  and  iiioditication.  A  little  before  the  period  we 
have  now  to  deal  with,  Dr.  Robert  Morison,  of  Aberdeen,  had 
published  a  .systematic  arrangement  of  plants  :  the  titles  of  his 
works  being  "I'ra'ludia  Botanica"  (1072)  and  "Plantarum  Historia 
Universalis  "  (UifSO).  The  principal  names  in  botany  and  zoology 
during  our  period  are  Nehemiah  Grew  0628-1711)  and  John  Bay 
(1G2.S- 170.5).  Both  naturalists  had  already,  during  the  preceding 
years,  done  imjiortant  work  :  but  they  come  best  in  this  place. 

Grew  was  the  earliest  vegetable  anatomist  and  physiologist 
of  England.  Elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
recommendation  of  Bi.shop  Wilkins,  he  succeeded  Oldenburg 
as  .secretary  in  1677.  In  his  work  on  "The  Anatomy  of 
Plants"  (1682),  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  sex-diffei'ences 
of  plants.  The  work  contains  plates  representing  the  process 
of  germination  in  various  seeds.  The  author's  observations 
exhibit  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  relations  and  analogies 
of  various  portions  of  the  seed. 
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Selections  from  notes  of  R.aj''s  jonrnoys  in  (ircal  Hiiiain  Joiin  Ray 
were  edited  by  George  Scott  in  IGliO,  umlir  ilic  liilo  of 
"  ]\[r.  Ray's  Itineraries.'  Kay  himself  puMished  an  account  of 
his  foreign  travel  in  1G7.'},  entitled  "  Observations,  Topographical, 
Moral,  and  Physiological,  made  on  a  journey  through  parts  of 
the  Low  Countries,  Italy,  and  France.'  'Vhc  Continental  tour 
here  described  he  had  made  in  com]>any  with  his  friend  and 
pupil,  Willoughby,  who 
was  to  have  given  an 
account  of  the  zoologi- 
cal part  of  their  great 
collection.  Willoughby 
died  in  1672,  leaving 
only  the  ornithology 
and  ichthyology  for 
Ray  to  edit.  Ray  used 
the  botanical  collec- 
tions for  the  ground- 
work of  his  "  Methodus 
Plantarum  Xova" 
(1682),  and  "  Historia 
Generalis  Plantarum  " 
(1685).  The  plants 
gathered  in  his  British 
tours  had  been  alreadj' 
described  in  his 
"  Catalogus  Plantarum 
Anglia;"  (1670),  a  work 
which  is  the  basis  of 
all  later  English  Horas. 
In  the  "Methodus 
Plantariuu    Xova "    he 

se])arated  flowering  from  tlowerless  ]ilaiits,  and  disidcd  liie 
former  according  to  the  nimiber  of  cotyledons.  The  difference 
between  the  monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  embryo  had 
already  been  noted  by  Grew.  JJcsidcs  (^liting  W'illougidiy's 
books,  Ray  wrote  zoological  works  of  liis  own.  His  attention  to 
anatomical  characters  in  the  division  of  groups,  has  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modci-n  zoology.  In  zoologv  he 
fixed   the  conception  of  "species"   for   more    tliaii   a  century. 
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is    tlie    (lawn    ol'    the 


In  botany  his  system  of  classiticaliun 
"natural  s\-stem."  His  two  books  entitled  "The  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation"  ('1(i!)l;,  and 
"  Miscellaneous  Discourses  touchinf;-  the  Dissohition  and  Changes 
of  the  World"  (lG!)2j,  were  the  most  popular  of  liis  writings. 
From  those  works  have  been  derived  a  great  mimber  of  the 
ordinary  arguments  for  design  in  nature. 

Within  this  period  comes  uuich  of  the  work  of  Eduunid 
Halley  (1U.5G-1742),  who  in  1720  succeeded  Flamsteed  as 
Astronomer  Royal.  Among  other  achievements,  he  discovered 
the  proper  motion  of  the  tixed  stars,  and  calculated  the  orbit 
of  the   lfi<S2  comet.     Thi.s  was  the  first  calculation  of  the  orbit 
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of  a  comet  that  was  ever  attempted.  The  prediction  of  the 
comet's  return  was  verified  in  1759  and  1835.  Halley's  catalogue 
of  the  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere  appeared  in  1G79;  his 
"  Synopsis  Astronomiie  Cometictu"  in  1705.  In  170G  appeared 
his  translation  from  the  Arabic  (which  he  had  acquired  for  the 
purpose)  of  a  treatise  of  ApoUonius,  with  a  restoration  of  two 
lost  books. 

It  is  a  note  of  the  time  that  the  diffusion  of  Newtonian 
opinions  in  England  took  place  by  means  of  experimental 
lectures  of  a  popular  kind  as  well  as  by  books.  This  interest 
spreading  be^-ond  scientific  circles  became  stronger  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  but  even  before  the  Newtonian  epoch  there 
are  traces  of  it.  In  16G1  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury '  had  put  forth 
'  <f.  Wliewell,  ■■  History  of  tlie  Inductive  Sciences,"   i.,  p.  21)8. 
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a  translation  of  several  works  ot'  CJalileo.  The  book,  lie  sa^'S, 
being  "  intended  chicH}-  for  gentlemen,"  he  lias  been  "  as  careless 
of  using  a  studied  pcdanlry"  of  style  "as  careful  in  contriving 
a  pleasant  and  beautiful  impression."  At  tirst  Newton's 
doctrine  of  gravitation  gained  little  acceptance  outside  of 
England.  In  France  it  at  length  mndt^  rapid  way,  (hrough 
the  eflorts  of  A'oltaire  after  his  return  Irom  his  English  visit 
in  1728.  Till  then  the  ('artesian  theory  ol'  vortices,  in  spite 
of  its  difficulties,  had  in  man\-  places  retained  its  b.^ld  as  a 
kind  of  new  academical  orthodoxy,  in  successiDU  \<<  Aristo- 
telianism.  Its  privileged  position,  however,  where  ii  had  been 
accepted,  lasted  for  a  very  short  time;  and  ilic  \icl(ii-y  of  the 
Newtonian  physics  was  decisive. 

The  first  continuous  movement  in  Engli>] I  |iliiliiMi|iliy  begins  pmio- 
with   John  Locke   (l()o2- 1704),    whose    special    work    it    was    \o  ^^^^ 
make  investigation  of  the  origin  of  mental  phenomena  |)recedc  Locke. 
all  in(]niries  as  to  the  validity  of  knowledge.     Locke  tonk   his 
full  share   in   the  active  life  of  the  period,  and  was  turned   to 
philosophy  partly  by  his  practical  aims.     He  was  imru  in    the 
county  of  Somerset,  and  educated  at  Westminster  .ind   ().\ford, 
becoming  in  1660  a  tutor  of  Christ  Church,  wIhm'o  he  resided 
groat  part  of  thirty  years.     Li  ]iliilosophy  he  came  under  the 
influence    chiefly    of    Descartes.       At    the    same    time    be    was 
influenced  by  the  afmospliere  of  exjierimental  research  in  which 
he  lived  at  Oxford  and  London,  and  himself,  among  his  other 
occupations,  practised  medicine. 

The  first  book  Locke  ]inblished  with  his  name  was  the  HisWorka. 
"Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding"  '1090).  Itefore 
tliis  he  had  published  anonymous]}-  the  earlier  of  the  "  Letters 
on  Toleration"  and  the  two  "Treatises  on  Ci\il  ( invernmcnt." 
The  "Thoughts  on  Education  '  appeared  in  l(i!l."!,  and  the 
work  cm  the  "  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  "  in  l(i!)5.  Locke's 
remaining  literary  activity  consisted  for  the  most  jiart  either 
in  new  editions  nr  continuations  of  these  works,  or  in  contro- 
versy. His  most  celebrated  controversy  was  with  Stillingfleet, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  had  reference  especially  to  the 
doctrine  about  "substance"  contained  in  the  "Essay."  In  !700 
the  "  Essay "  had  reached  a  fourth  edition.  Almost  sinml- 
taneous  was  the  Frcmch  translatinn.  l)y  I'ierre  Coste,  from  the 
author's  latest  revision. 
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All  of  these  works  have  been  inHuential;  but  it  is  b}-  the 
"  Essay "  that  Locke's  philosophical  influence  became  a  per- 
manent force.  His  political  treatises  (^1689)  were  written  as  a 
i-epiy  to  Filmcr,  and  were  mainly  a  defence  of  the  settlement 
which  had  been  actually  accomplished  at  the  Revolution.  The 
\ "  Letters  on  Toleration "  also  had  a  very  direct  reference  to  the 
practical  problems  of  Locke's  own  time.  They  are  a  plea  for 
permitting  free  religious  associations  independent  of  the 
j!]stablished  ( 'hurch,  rather  than  a  thoroughgoing  argument  for 
intellectual  liberty.  The  ground  taken  is  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  civil  government,  strict  religious  uniformity  is  not  necessary 
in  a  State. '^  Next  to  the  "Essay"  in  permanent  interest  come 
probably  the  "  Thoughts  on  Education."  Li  the  history  of 
philosophy,  however,  Locke  maj'  almost  be  identified  with  the 
"  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding." 

Notwithstanding  its  enormous  influence,  the  "Essay"  con- 
tains veiy  little  in  the  Avay  of  definite  solution  of  philosophical 
problems.  The  results  attained  by  Hobbes  and  by  Berkeley 
are  as  much  more  definite  than  Locke's  as  tlieir  literary  style 
is  superior  to  his.  The  place  of  Locke  in  Englisli  philosophy 
is  like  tliat  of  Kant  in  German  philosophy.  He  takes  up  the 
problem  of  "  criticism  of  knowledge,"  and  determines  the 
questions  that  his  successors  shall  put  to  themselves.  Berkeky 
is  directly  dependent  on  Locke  for  his  staiting-point,  as  Huine 
is  in  turn  on  Berkeley  and  Locke. 

Locke's  method  is,  before  discussing  directly  what  we  can 
know,  to  consider  historically  the  way  in  Avhich  the  mind 
acquires  its  actual  contents.  First  of  all,  he  seeks  to  show 
that  there  are  no  "  innate  ideas,"  or  rational  principles  prior 
to  experience.  That  the  mind  has  no  principles  of  knowledge 
actually  prior  to  experience  would  now  be  generally  admitted. 
The  question  Locke  fails  adequately  to  consider  is  whether 
[jrinciples  of  knowledge  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  mind  in  a  latent 
form.  While  rejecting  the  "  intellectualist "  position  of  Descartes 
as  he  understood  it,  Locke,  however,  is  not  to  be  classed  as 
a  "sensationalist."  It  was  by  a  simplification  of  his  doctrine 
on  the  part  of  some  of  his  French  disciples  that  he  came  to 
be  so  classed.  The  mind,  in  his  view,  acquires  by  experience 
ideas  from  two  sources,  which  he  calls  "sensation"  and  "reflec- 
tion."    The  tci-ui  "ideas,"  it  nmst  Ije  noted,  with  Locke  as  with 
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Berkeley,  includes  \vlial  lluiiic  aricrwards  calK'd  "  impressions," 
as  well  as  what  he  called  "  ideas,"  which  are  copies  of  im- 
pressions. AVe  become  conscious  of  "  ideas  of  reflection "  by 
internal  observation,  which  is  thus  set  over  against  external 
sense-impressions  as  another  inunediatc  source  of  the  contents 
of  mind.  Thus  Locke  is  properly  described,  not  as  a  '■  sensa- 
tionalist," but  as  an  "  experientialist." 


JOHN    LOCKE. 
CB'j  peniii.'Siun  of  the  Dam  and  Gimrtiinfj  liodij,  CItrist  CUiirfh,  Orford.) 

In  his  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  realilw  ho  dis- 
tinguishes between  "  primary' "  and  "  scconilui-y "  ([ualiiics  of 
bodies.  The  former,  such  as  extension  and  resistance,  are 
really  in  objects.  Our  perceptions  of  them  are  copies  of  the 
thing  as  it  is.  The  latter,  such  as  heat  and  cold,  colour, 
taste  and  smell,  are  not  in  objects,  but  are  effects  produced 
in  the  percipient  by  modifications  of  the  primary  (]uahties. 
The  real  causes  of  them  in  bodies  do  nt)t  rcsendjlc  our  ideas. 
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Out  of  sirnpJc  ideas  we  form  complex  ideas.  These  may 
lie  ideas  of  "  substances,"  of  "  modes,"  or  of  "  relations."  Oiie 
of  tlie  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  "Essay"  is  •where 
Locke  brings  out  the  obscurity  of  the  idea  of  substance. 
This  serves  as  the  starting-point  for  Hume's  moi-e  i-adical 
criticism.  Knowledge  Locke  defines  as  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas.  The  term  is  thus  applied 
by  him  only  to  truth  that  can  be  made  the  suliject  of 
demoiistration.  For  tlie  guidance  of  life,  the  importance  of 
beliefs,  and  of  probabilities  not  amounting  to  certainty,  is 
insisted  on. 

Locke's  ethical  doctrine  was  a  kind  of  utilitarianism,  rirdat 
and  wrong  being  made  to  depend  on  the  results  of  actions  in 
procuring  happiness  or  unhapjjiness.  Among  the  consequences 
of  their  actions  that  rnen  have  to  regard,  are  rewards  and 
punishments  assigned  by  a  divine  or  human  lawgiver,  or  by 
public  opinion.  Locke  conceives  of  ethical  propositions  as 
capable  of  a  (|uasi-mathematical  development  from  definitions 
of  terms. 

Against  Locke,  as  well  as  against  Hobbes,  the  ethical 
doctrine  of  Shaftesbury  is  a  reaction.  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (I()7l-]718),  had  been  a 
])upil  of  Locke ;  but  in  his  general  philosophical  views,  as 
in  his  ethical  doctrine,  he  took  a  direction  ojij^osed  to  his 
master's.  Positively,  his  ethical  theory  was  influenced  by  the 
ancient  moralists,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthusiastic  student. 
His  object  is  to  give  morality  a  base  indejjendent  of  all 
external  authority.  While  he  is  metaphysicall}-  an  optimistic 
theist — or  perhaps  pantheist^ — moralit}'  in  his  view  is  to  he 
practised  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  hope  of  reward  or 
fear  of  punishment.  The  basis  for  morality  he  finds  in  a 
psychological  investigation  of  human  nature.  Among  the 
passions,  he  finds  that  unselfi.sli  affections  are  as  natural  to 
man  as  selfish  ones.  Over  and  above  both,  there  are  "reflec- 
tive" feelings  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  morally 
beautiful  or  ugly.  As  aesthetic  feeling  is  called  forth  by  order 
or  disorder  in  the  parts  of  objects,  so  the  moral  feeling  is 
excited  by  harmonious  or  inharmonious  relations  among  the 
affections  by  which  conduct  is  determined.  This  "moral 
sense"  is  innate.     The  reflective  feelings  that  constitute  it  are 
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not  purely  ajsthetic,  Inil,  have  tlic  ]M)\v(n'  to  (Iclenn'mc  action. 
Like  the  aesthetic  sense,  the  moral  sense,  thouii'h  innate,  needs 
exercise  to  produce  its  proper  effect.  The  harmony  that  is 
the  object  of  the  moral  sense  consists  in  a  certain  orderinp;  of 
the  seltish  and  unseltish  affections  as  pari,  of  a  system. 
Vu'tue  is  directed  to  the  general  good  :  yet  egoism  is  not  to 
be  altogether  rej^re.ssed,  but  has  its  part  in  the  harmony.  To 
virtue  happiness  is  joined. 

In  ethics,  Samuel  Clarke  (1075-1729)  continues  the  intel-  p^™"^^ 
lectualist  direction  of  Cudworth.  Action  according  to  the 
"litness"  or  "unfitness"  of  things  is  what,  in  liis  view, 
constitutes  virtue.  Not  to  regard  tlusse  relations  in  our 
actions  is  as  h-rational  as  to  deny  a  truth  of  mathematics. 
The  work  m  which  csjiecially  his  ethical  doctrine  tinds  ex- 
pression is  his  "  Discotu'se  Concerning  the  IJcing  and  Attributes 
of  God"  (1704),  the  outcome  of  the  Boyle  lectureship,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  He  was  throughout  his  life  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  philosophical  and  philosophico- 
theological  controversies  of  the  time.  ]>y  his  translation  of 
Rohault's  "Physics,"  with  notes  (1()!J7),  he  contril)uted  to  the 
spread  of  Newtonian  principles.  » 

What    is    called    "  English    deism "    now    begins    to    show  The 

'  Ensrlisli 

itself  as  a  movement.  Of  the  writers  who  belong  to  the  grou]i  Deists, 
loiown  as  the  "deists,"  the  most  noteworthy  are  .John  Tuland 
(1670-1722),  Matthew  Tindal  (1656-1733),  and  Anthony 
Collins  (](i7G-1720).  The  deists  have  in  common  not  any 
definite  philosophical  doctrine,  l)ut  an  effort  towards  a  ration- 
ahstic  criticism  of  the  Biblical  documents,  and  an  attempt  to 
set  uj)  a  primitive  pure  religion  suppoised  to  be  prior  to 
everything  that  is  called  revealed  religion,  and  to  contain  all 
that  is  good  in  it  without  the  superstitious  doctrines  and 
the  ceremonial  elements  with  which  it  has  become  mixed- 
Tolands  work.  "  ( 'hristianity  not  Mysterious,"  appeared  in 
1696  ;  Collins's  "Discourse  of  Freethinking,"  in  1713;  "  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  in  1727:  Tindal's 
"Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,"  in  17:!().  From  this 
last  work  (translated  into  German  in  1741)  dates  the  inHueuce 
of  English  deism  on  German  theology. 

In  philosophy  Toland  was  a  pantheist   rather  than  a  iheist 
He   was,  indeed,  tlie  inventor  of  the    term  "  pantheism."     All 
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tlie  deists  came  niDi-e  or  less  uiulcr  Locke's  philosophic  influ- 
ence. Collins  was  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Tjocke.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  any  great  extent,  by  their  philosophy  proper  that 
the  deists  were  historically  influential,  but  chiefly  in  the  sphere 
of  religions  thought.  Both  the  French  Encycloj);rdists  and 
CJernian  biblical  criticism  owe  much  in  the  way  of  suggestion 
to  the  English  deists.  In  England,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
historians,  the  deists  and  their  orthodo.x  opponents  ai'gue  on 
very  much  the  same  ground  of  general  pre-sui)positions.  Upon 
the  question  of  the  limits  of  free  religious  investigation  an 
appeal  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Protestantism  was 
common  to  both.  The  apologists  were  admittedly  better 
equij^ped  with  tiie  appropriate  learning,  but  there  was  no 
definite  victory  on  either  side.  The  deistic  controver.sy  died 
down,  and  new  issues  ajipeared. 
Berkeley.  Jhe  flrst  great  figure  in  English  philosophy  among  Locke's 

successors  is  (Jeorge  Berkeley  (168.1-1758),  Bishop  of  Cloyne 
from  1734.  Berkeley  was  born  in  Ireland,  of  an  English 
family,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His 
philosophic  masters  were  Descartes  and  Locke.  His  early 
writings,  by  which  chiefly  he  has  been  influential  in  ])hilosopliy, 
belonged  to  this  period.  His  later  writmgs,  which  form  a 
distinct  grou]i,  marked  oft'  by  an  interval  of  practical 
activity  from  the  earlier,  will  be  referred  to  in  the  next 
chapter. 

HisTheory         Berkeley's  chief  philosophical  works  of  the  first  period  are 
of  Vision  •  .  i 

the  "New   Theory  of  Vision"  (1709),   "  Princijjles  of  Humar^ 

Knowledge"  (1710\  "Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous  " 

(1713).      The    first    of    these    is    psychological,    and    prepares 

the   way   for   the    metaphysical   doctrine   of    the    "  Principles  ■ 

and  the  "  Dialogues."     The  received  theory  was  that  we  know 

extension   and   extended   objects   by   touch   and    also    directly 

by  sight ;    the   extension   j^erceived   in    the    two    cases    being 

the  same.     Berkeley   proved   that   our  ideas  in   the  two  cases 

are    not  originally   the   same.      By   the   eye    we   get    nothing 

directly  but   ideas    of   colour.      These    visual    ideas    come    to 

serve   as   signs  of  certain  tactile  ideas.     ("  Idea,"  as  has  been 

said,   with   Locke   and   Berkeley   includes   both  impressions  of 

sense   and   their   copies.)     Colours  seen  by  the  eye  have  been 

constantly    accompanied,    under    certain    circumstances,    with 
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experiences  of  toiuli.  Tims,  wlicn  the  loniicr  occur  aL;-:iin 
the  latter  are  sugo;este(l.  This  complex  coinhination  is  really 
what  we  call  our  idea  ot'  visual  extension.  Till  it  is  analysed, 
we  take  it  to  be  simple :  and  think,  for  example,  that  we 
directly  see  distance.  In  reality,  what  wo  do  is  to  infer,  from 
certain  present  visual  ideas,  the  ideas  of  touch  which  have 
been  found  conjoined  with  them  in  the  past. 

This  is  a  slight  indication  of  licrkeloy's  famous  theory 
of  vision,  which  has  been  accepted  b}-  most  English  psycho- 
logists since  his  day,  and  may  be  taken,  on  the  whole,  as 
established.  Whei-e  the  analysis  is  less  com])lete  is  in  ihe 
treatment  of  tactile  extension  itself  In  touch,  llerkeley 
does  not  distinguish  so  exactly  as  has  been  done  since, 
the  active  from  the  jiassive  elements.  .Much  also  has  been 
added  by  physiologists  to  the  account  of  the  o})tic  me- 
chanism ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  aids  to  the  psychology  of 
vision  since  Berkeley's  time,  he  remains  the  great  discoverer  in 
this  lield. 

The  next  step  to  his  metaphysical  doctrine  was  his  theory  HisNomin- 
of  "  abstract  ideas."  This  was  a  psychological  preliminary  which 
he  himself  regarded  as  very  important,  hut  which  recent 
critics  are  dispo.sed  to  think  was  not  (piite  so  important, 
either  in  relation  to  his  own  doctrine  or  generally,  as  he 
supposed.  Against  Locke's  position  that  there  is  an  "  abstract 
idea,"  for  example,  of  a  triangle  that  is  neither  equilateral, 
nor  isosceles,  nor  scalene,  but  all  and  none  of  these,  Jierl^eley 
contends  that  we  have  no  such  ideas  of  an  object  in  general, 
but  only  ideas  of  particular  objects.  We  can  make  one 
particular  idea  stand  for  those  that  resemble  it,  and  can 
therebj'  reason  about  classes  of  objects,  and  that  is  all.  This 
view  is,  in  a  manner,  a  continuation  of  the  nominalism  held 
by  Hobbes,  and,  though  with  occasional  inconsistencies,  such 
as  the  position  about  "abstract  ideas,"  by  Locke.  lierkcley, 
however,  makes  less  reference  to  the  importance  of  language 
for  thought.  What  he  insists  on  is  the  individualised 
character  of  ever}'  po.ssible  idea  that  is  to  serve  as  a  sign 
in  abstract  thinking.  Hume,  who  insists  more  on  the  fact 
that  the  sign  is  usually  a  word,  identitieil  Berkeley's  doctrine 
with  his  own,  and  has  thus  caused  it  to  be  sometimes  mis- 
understood. 


Bis 
Idealism. 
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Berkelev's  metaphysical  doctrine  (l(V(l(.]iiil  in  die  •■  I'lin- 
(■i])li's"  and  the  "Dialogues,"  is  known  as  Imniateiialisiii  or 
Ideahsin.  According  to  Berkeley,  what  llie  received  philosophy 
calljcd  material  snbstance  lias  no  real  existence.  The  only 
triHJ  "sidjstaiices "  are  "  sjiirits,"  in  which  are  included  the 
Deity  and  all  individual  minds.  Jlaterial  things  have  no  being 
except  that  which  consists  in  their  l)eing  perceived  hy  minds. 
All  that  we  can  find  on  analysing  our  conception  oi'  matter 
is  various  sensible  ideas  grouped  in  various  ways  and  constantly 
recurring  in  a  certain  order.  The  existence  of  an  un|)crceived 
sulistratnm  of  bodies,  different  from  all  ideas  of  sense,  is,  when 
examined,  unintelligible.  The  true  existence  of  the  external 
world  is  simply  that  of  a  system  by  wliich  ideas  constantly 
accompany  or  follow  one  another  in  definite  waj's.  The  cause 
of  this  system  is  God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  by  whom  created 
and  finite  spirits  have  liecn  so  constituted  that  certain  ideas 
serve  to  them  as  signs  of  certain  others.  Thus,  as  Berkeley 
held,  the  whole  structure  of  the  materialistic  philosojihy  of 
the  time  was  overthrown. 

Two  minor  metaphysicians  whose  doctrines  are  akin  to 
tho.sr  of  Berkeley  are  John  Norris  (1G57-1711)  and  Arthur 
('oilier  (lOSO-1730).  Norris  was  a  disciple  of  Malebranche. 
He  was  also  influenced  directly  by  Descartes  and  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Platonists.  In  some  "Cursory  Reflections"  (IGflO),  he 
came  forward  as  the  earliest  critic  of  Locke's  "  Essay."  The 
flrst  volume  of  his  "  Essay  towards  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal 
or  Intelligible  World"  appeared  in  1701,  the  second  volume 
in  1704.  Collier,  who  was  a  neighbour  and  friend  of  Norris, 
was  also  a  disciple  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche.  The  "  Clavis 
Universalis,"  the  work  by  which  he  is  known,  appeared  in 
1713 — that  is,  three  years  later  than  Berkeley's  "Principles." 
In  this  work  Collier  arrives  definitely  at  an  assertion  of 
Imniaterialism.  Norris  had  approached,  but  had  never  quite 
reached,  this  point.  Collier's  doctrine  was  arrived  at  by  a 
way  different  from  Berkeley's,  being  a  kind  of  Platonic 
development  of  Cartesianism,  argued  out  in  scholastic  fashion, 
and  not  at  all  on  the  empirical  and  psychological  lines  of 
Locke.  It  is,  however,  very  curious  as  appearing  so  near 
the  same  time,  and  seems  to  have  been  thought  out  quite 
independently. 
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We  closed  the  section  of  tlie  last  chapter  devoted  to  literal  mv  george 
with  some  reference  to  the  rise  of  the  faiiiniis  or  infaiiicnis  bury'^ 
"  Restoration  drama."  But,  as  there  hinted,  the  (  lii(  I  ncoi^nised  Literature 
examples  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Wycherley  (for 
Etherege  has  not  even  j-et  forced  his  way  among  the  quartette, 
which  accident  arranged  and  use  and  uoiii  iuive  consecrated, 
of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  i'an[uliar),  date  from 
our  jDresent  period.  Indeed,  the  conuuou  term  is  so  great  and 
so  misleading  a  misnomer  that  some  have  tried  to  suhstitiUe 
the  word  "Orange"  for  "Restoration."  This  does  not  seem  The  "Re- 
very  happy,  for  the  Orange  monarchy  was  a  mere  episode  in  D°ama°° 
English  history,  the  word  does  not  at  once  suggest  any  mean- 
ing to  the  reader  w  lio  runs,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ])!ays 
were  not  nearly  so  nuich  "  orange "  as  •■  blue."  Ecsides, 
Etherege  and  AVycherle}-,  who  between  liiem  started  the  style, 
were  beyond  all  cpiestion  men  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  tone 
of  the  plays  is  licstoration  likewise.  It  embodies,  more  do- 
finitely  than  anything  else,  the  in.solent  and  extravagantly 
lawless  reaction  from  the  still  more  insolent  and  extravagantly 
law-making  ascetics  of  Puritanism.  Whatever  exceptions  may 
be  taken  in  detail,  the  flashing  antitheses  of  JVIacaulay  nowhere 
carry  with  them  more  trustworthy  light  than  in  liis  essay  on 
this  drama.  Its  most  brilliant  examples  may  have  been  pro- 
duced under  William,  but  the  spirit  of  it  imist  be  sought  in 
the  pages  of  Pe])ys  antl  (irannuont — in  their  sketidies  of  things 
that  happened  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  William  came  to 
the  throne. 

Despite  the  astonishing  intellectual  brilliancy  of  this  drama 
at  its  best,  it  nuist  be  admitted  to  present,  on  the  whole,  a 
most  tmlovel}'  spectacle.  That  its  standards  of  uinrality  are 
profoundl}'  iimnoral  is  the  least  part  of  tlie  matter,  'i'iie  comic 
nmse  has  never  been  straitlaced,  and  from  Aristojiliaues  tcj 
Plautus,  from  tlie  tirst  play  of  Siiakespeaic  to  I  lie  last  of 
Fletcher,  the  "peal  of  elvish  laughter"  wliirii  (liarles  J.,amb 
pleaded  in  mitigation  is  often,  if  not  always,  rei|nisite.  lint 
this  particular  drama  breathes  a  spirit  wliicli,  foriimately,  is 
by  no  means  always,  or  often,  found  in  com[)aiiy  with  mere 
indecorum  or  mere  sensuality.  It  is  scarcely  ever  passionate, 
and  it  is  almost  always  brutal.     Just  as  the  niiiial  gallants  of 
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the  period  carried  false  dice  in  their  pockets,  and  did  not, 
hesitate  to  hire  ruffians  to  maim  or  murder  a  rival  or  an 
opponent,  so  the  heroes  of  Etheretje  and  Wycherley  to  hcgin 
with,  of   Vanl>riii,di  and  Farqidiar— though  of   Farquhar  least 

of  all — to  tinish,  and  of 
the  great  Mr.  Congreve, 
the  sovereign  of  the 
style  between  them,  do 
not  confine  their  play 
to  "  the  game."  As  a 
rule,  they  are  neither 
gentlemen  nor  men  of 
honour.  The  great 
sentence  of  a  novelist 
of  our  time  —  "There 
are  some  things  that  a 
fellow  can't  do  " — does 
not  apply  or  appeal  to 
them.  They  have  an- 
ticipated in  a  higher 
sphere  the  ideas  of 
•Jonathan  Wild.  In- 
deed, Jonathan,  in  one 
or  two  of  his  relations, 
is  a  milksop,  a  romantic  w-eakling,  beside  such  a  person  as 
A'ainlove,  the  hero  of  Congreve's  first  play,  the  Old  Bachelor. 
It  is  noteworthy,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  that  the  great 
and  healthy  genius  of  Dryden  could  not  stoo]i  to  this  type  of 
gutter-blood.  His  Wildbloods.  his  Woodalls,  his  young  rakes 
in  general,  have  extremely  little  to  say  for  themselves  on  the 
score  of  morality,  and  not  nuich  on  that  of  refinement.  But 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  good-natured,  and  they  only  play  tricks 
to  curmudgeons  and  wittols,  to  light  o'  loves  and  baggages. 
The  proper  moral  man  may,  like  Parson  Adams  at  Mr.  Wilson's 
stoi-y,  indulge  in  "  a  great  groan  "  over  them,  but  the  fairl}' 
indulgent  man  of  the  world  need  seldom  itch  to  give  them  a 
cudgelling.  To  most  of  the  heroes  of  the  "  Restoration  drama," 
on  the  otlier  hand,  the  only  tit  instrument  of  purification  would 
be  what  their  own  day  called  an  "  oaken  towel." 

Nor  with  few  exceptions,  of  whom  the  chief  is  the  immortal 
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ilillaniant  of  Congrevc's  mastorpiece,  the  Way  of  the 
and  the  more  iOiuanlic  Angelica  of  Love  for  Luci-,  arc  tlic 
mistresses  of  these  very  ungentle  gentlemen  too  worthy  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  this  great  stumbling-block 
has  been,  with  whatever  ])ains  and  liisgti.st,  surmounted,  ilir 
intellectual  and  literary  delights  of  this  drama  far  ninic  than 
pay  the  adventurer  for  his  trouble.  There  is  tar  lini  r  luiinour 
elsewhere  in  P]nglish,  but  .such  an  astonishing  blaze  and  volume 
of  wit  nowdiere  else  exists  either  in  English  or  out  nl'  it. 
Moliere,  though  he  has  higher  gifts  tlian  (Jongreve  and  \'au- 
brugh,  is  not  their  master,  though  lie  may  have  been  their 
teacher,  in  this  resjiect :  the  famous  tircworks  of  Sheridan 
a  century  later,  brilliant  as  they  are,  are  little  more  than  a 
reflection  of  these.  The  old  reproach  that  everybody  is  witty, 
that  the  grooms  and  footmen  outshine  the  tine  genllemeii 
of  other  days,  is  but  a 


pedantic  objection.  We 
can  only  be  thankful  for 
such  prodigality,  and  it 
would  be  as  reasonable 
to  complain  of  an  auri- 
ferous country  because 
the  footstools  and  the 
mounting-blocks  were  of 
gold. 

As  we  have  noticed 
before  —  as  has  often 
been  noticed — the  most 
epoch  -  making  men  of 
this  set  were  fiorn  close 
together,  four  decades 
after  Etherege  and 
Sedley,  three  after  Sliad- 
wcU  aiul  Wycherley,  and 
at  least  a  decade  after 
Sou  theme  —  a    bad 

comedy  Avritcr  and  a.  not  despicable  tragedian 
loyal  to  Dryden,  was  much  helped  by  him,  and  survived  all 
the  other  writers  of  the  period,  not  dying  till  the  very  year 
of  Prince  Charles's  landing  at  Loch-na-Nuagh.     Congreve  was 
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born  in  1070,  wrote  all  liis  plays,  including  the  wildly  over- 
praised tragedy  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  between  169:1  and 
1700,  and  lived  for  thirty  years  longer  as  a  lanious,  gouty, 
idle  gentleman,  placeman,  and  wit.  His  other  play,  not  yet 
mentioned — the  Double  Dealer — appeared  in  1093.  Vanbrugh, 
who,  born  two  years  later,  died  three  years  earlier,  a  knight 
and  an  architect,  almost  surpassed  Congreve  in  wit,  though 
not  in  lightness:  and  in  T/ie  Relapse,  The  Provohed  Wife,M\A 
the  CoriKpirary,  produced  comedies  of  marvellous  brilliancy 
and  of  ini>rc  stage  knowled^'e  than  Congreve's  own,  thnuyh 
without  the  airy  grace  which  in  Congreve  almost  reaches  poetic 
height.  He  also,  unlike  Congreve,  left  some  very  inferior, 
chiefly  in  adapted,  work.  Farquhar,  not  born  till  1(J7<S,  and 
destined  to  die  at  the  age  of  less  than  thirty,  produced  his 
first  play — Lore  and  a  Bottle — in  1698,  and  followed  it  up 
with  others,  of  Avhich  the  best  are  The  Recruiting  Officer  and 
the  famous  Beaux'  Stratagem.  Both.  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar, 
it  should  be  observed,  were  military  men.  To  their  society 
is  sometimes  admitted  Colley  Cibber,  who  was  born  between 
Congreve  and  V'anbrugh,  who  lived  to  be  poet  laureate,  and 
to  be  the  butt  of  Pope's  satire,  but  who  was  a  very  clever  man 
and  no  mean  dramatist.  Of  the  whole  batch,  Farquhar  is 
the  freest  from  the  ugliest  phase  of  the  ugly  fault  above 
censured.  Nemesis,  however,  showed  an  unwonted  freedom 
from  lameness  in  punishing  it.  Just  before  the  century  was 
ended,  not  long  before  Dryden's  death,  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  appearance  of  the  most  brilliant  work  of  Congreve 
and  Vanbrugh,  Jeremy  Collier,  a  nonjuring  clergyman  and  a 
Jeremy  man  Unpopular  in  more  ways  than  one,  published  his  fainous 
Attack  on  "  Short  View  of  the  Morality  and  rrofaneness  of  the  English 
the  Stage.  Stage,"  denouncing  with  bad  reasons  as  well  as  good,  foolishly 
as  well  as  wisely,  the  enormous  licence  which  the  playwrights 
of  the  last  forty  years  had  taken.  A\'ith  the  exception  of 
Dryden,  whose  submission  it  is  fair  to  attribute  not  merely 
to  age,  but  to  a  sense  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  the  rest 
attempted  to  make  head  against  "  the  parson,"  as  Dryden 
himself  called  Collier ;  but  their  case  was  too  bad,  and  for 
once  a  serious  critic  got  the  better  of  a  most  popular  and 
prevailing  party  of  exceedingly  clever  authors.  It  is  true  that 
the  explorer  of  the  plays  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  will 
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not  find  any  exaggerated  j)rii(lislmcss  in  ilirm.  Uut  llirro  was 
a  distinct  tnrn  of  tlio  title,  wliiuli  was  hastened  and  made 
definitive  by  the  efibrts  of  the  (^)neen  Anne  essayists.  Sh^cle, 
who  might  not  have  snc(KHMlcd  by  that  rliaraoteristie  which 
Parson  Adams  with  nneonseious,  and  his  creator  with  conseions, 
ii'ony  praised  as  "  almost  ci|nal  to  a  sermon,"  was  certainly 
helped  by  Collier  in  stdistitnling  scni  imeiitnl  for  sensual 
interest  to  some  extent,  and  in  banishing  nirrc  l)i-iilaht\' 
altogether. 

Drvden  himself  had  the  less  interest  in  showinsr  himself  Dryden's 
stiffnecked,  that  his  own  dramatic,  ventnres  since  the  Revolntion  poems. 
drove  him  once  nicnv  to  liread-wiuning  had  generally  been 
nnfortnnate,  that  they  had  latterly  ceased  altogether,  and  that 
he  had,  with  his  indelatigable  laliour  and  his  marvellous 
versatility,  discovered  new  roads  to  fame.  He  had  always  been 
fond  of  translating,  or  rather  paraphrasing,  from  the  ancients, 
and  after  King  William  was  well  on  the  throne  he  produced, 
by  arrangement  with  'fonson  the  bookseller,  and  by  sidi- 
scription,  a  complete  translation  of  Virgil,  which  was  ver\' 
successful,  and  which  brought  him  in,  it  is  said,  the  .sum 
(wretched  in  comparison  with  what  Pope  was  to  make  soon 
afterwards  by  his  Homer,  but  considerable  for  the  time)  of 
twelve  hundred  potnids.  He  did  much  other  hack-work, 
prose  and  ver.se,  sometimes  unworthy  of  him  in  so  tar  as  it 
was  hack-work,  but  always  instinct  with  his  massive  and 
incomparable  energy.  And  then  at  last,  for  tlio  ridiculous 
pay  of  two  hundred  and  tiftv  pounds,  and  und<'r  an  odd  title 
— that  of  "  Fables  " — ho  printed,  just  before  his  death,  beyond 
all  question  the  greatest  book  of  English  verse  between 
"  Paradise  Lost "  and  the  poetical  revival  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  volume  of  paraphrases  from  Ovid,  ( 'haucer, 
and  other  classics,  with  divers  miscellaneous  original  ))oems, 
exhibited  the  most  marvellous  command  of  language,  metre, 
and  imagery,  and  (though  the  poet  was  all  but  seventy,  and 
at  the  point  of  death,  due  less  to  any  particular  illness  than 
to  a  worn-out  constitution)  was  full  of  tier}'  vigour  and  robust- 
ness as  well  as  perfection  of  form,  with  a  \aried  range  of  colour 
in  the  sober  scheme  which  he  permitted  himself  tlial,  would 
have  been  wonderful  in  the  work  of  a  man  in  the  very  |)rime 
of  life.  H(»  died  in  tlic  dividing  year  of  the  centiu'ies,  and 
194 
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willi  liiiii  the  period  of  cdiiciiidii  of  tlie  "  sdiool  of  ])ro.se  and 
reason  "  ended.  For  some  eighty  years  to  come  it  had  hut 
to  show  what  it  eould  aeconipHsh  when  it  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  field,  and  left  to  its  own  devices. 


UIDO    MEETING    .EXEA.S. 
(Ffotii  the  engravinrj  in  DrycUn's  Imiishdlmi  of  Virgil;  cd.  lO'.lT.) 

At  his  death  things  did  not  look  very  well  for  the  iiiiniediate 
production  of  works  of  nrenius,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing 
(leservmg  that  name,  except  the  anonymous  and  anomalous 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  (p.  786),  appeared  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
new  century.     But  Dryden's  place  was  to  be  taken  with  more 
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quickness  tliaii  usual  in  tlio  succession  of  literary  uionai-clis  Pope 
by  ii  pupil  lit'  his  own,  who,  hkc  most  pupils  who  havt^  tiiiis 
succeeded  their  musters,  hud  the  wit  to  select  a  special  part 
of  that  master's  teaching,  and  to  refine  upon  it  rather  than 
to  attempt  any  advance  in  scale  or  range.  The  rather  exces.sive 
acrimony  and  the  extreme  contradictions  of  the  not  infre([uenily 
revived  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  "Pope  as  a  poet,"  turn 
on  this  peculiarity,  at  the  same  time  that  they  for  the  most 
part  ignore  it.  I'osed  as  the  question  was,  b}'  the  first  revolt 
from  the  "  Papistrj' "  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  tiie  form, 
"  Wax  Pope  a  poet ! ''  it  cannot  be  ver}-  fertile  of  ])rotitable 
discussion.  If  we  are  to  deny  the  name  of  poet  almplkifer 
to  the  master  of  a  versification  at  once  so  consummate  and 
to  a  great  extent  so  novel,  to  the  author  of  such  really  magni- 
ficent examples  of  their  own  kind  of  verse  as  the  charaiter 
of  Atticus  and  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Dunciad,"  to  the  man 
who,  for  nearly  an  entire  centur}',  gave  more  ]ioetic  pleasure 
to  a  greater  number  of  his  own  countrymen  than  any  other 
writer — then  talk  about  poetry  becomes  a  mere  logomachy. 
We  begin  splitting  up  the  poetic  pleasure  into  kinds  and 
])arts,  deciding  that  this  is  essentially  poetic  and  this  not, 
and  in  other  waj's  becoming  what  (unfairly  enough  to  the 
schoolmen)  is  called  purely  scholastic.  What  kind  and  what 
degree  of  poetic  excellence  may  bo  allowed  to  Pope  is  a  very 
different  question,  and  something  must  be  said  of  it  when  we 
come  to  the  end  of  his  career.  At  present  we  are  concerned 
merely  with  the  beginning  thereof,  though  with  a  very  re- 
markable beginning.  Pope,  who  was  only  twelve  years  old 
when  Dryden  died,  and  had  been  born  (no  mean  coincidence) 
in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  apjjears  to  have  begun  writing 
verse  very  earlj- ;  but  he  was  such  an  unmitigated  liar  that 
his  own  statements  about  him.self  nnist  be  very  cautiously 
received.  His  "Pastorals"  appeared  in  Tonson's  Mi.^crllani/ 
(the  sixth  part  of  a  publication,  the  first  five  of  which  had 
been,  in  a  manner,  edited  by  Dryden  and  had  contained  much 
of  his  best  work),  in  1709.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  they  were 
really  written  several  years  earlier ;  but  as  this  was  tlu;  year 
of  the  poet's  majority,  and  as  the  fact  of  their  appearance  is 
assured,  we  neeil  not  look  beyond  it.  These  •  Pastorals "  are 
excessively  insipid  and   artificial;    but  they  already  display   a 
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their  place  in  literary  history  is  !un  iiiiicli  more  to  theii- 
association  with  greater  men  and  o  the  place  they  liold  in 
Johnson's  "Poets"  than  to  any  intnsic  merit.  JIatthew  Prior 
has  no  need  of  anj'  such  allowaiKs  and  aecidcnits.  He  was 
a  much  older  man  than  any  whohave  been  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  this  chapter,  and  ha  been  horn  as  far  liack  as 
the  year  after  the  Kestoration.  licept  for  an  exceedingly 
flat  parody  on  Dryden's  "  The  Hinc  and  the  Panther,"  Avhich 
he  wrote  with  Montague,  he  was  lot  known  as  a  man  of 
letters  till  fiir  into  Anne's  reign, 
being  contented  with  a  Cam- 
bridge  fellowship  till  the  Revo- 
lution, after  which  he  received 
divers  diplomatic  appointments. 
These  culminated,  during  the 
great  Jacobite  intrigue  of  the 
queen's  last  year,  in  a  mission 
to  Paris,  which  might  have  cost 
him  his  head,  and  did  cost  him 
his  liberty  for  some  time,  though 
he  was  set  free  again  years  laefore 
his  death  in  ITlil.  Prior  was  a 
man  not  exactly  of  great,  but  of 
exquisite  and  pecuhar,  genius. 
His  larger  poems,  "  Solomon," 
the  worse,  and  "  Alma,"  the 
better,  have  long  been  little  read. 
But  his  smaller  pieces,  though 
displaying  a  distinctly  epicurean 
temperament,  have  the  Vietter  as 
well  as  the  wiser  ])hilosophy  of 
the  Garden,  and  frequently  display  n  imsurpassed  lightness 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  varied  now  arl  then  by  another  touch 
of  melancholy  humour,  for  which  eewhere  we  must  almost 
go  to  Shakespeare,  certainly  to  Tackeray.  Many  of  his 
"Chloe"  poems,  and  such  things,  as  he  "Kitty,  beautiful  and 
young,"  and  the  lines  on  Lady  Majaret  Harley,  show  the 
first  quality:  the  "Lines  written  in  copy  of  Mezeray"  defy 
competition  in  the  second. 

An   almost   contemporary  of   Pric    ])efoe,  will,  like  Swilt, 
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most  artful  selection  and  suftcnins:  i>f  the  Drydenian  couplet, 
so  as  to  rob  it,  indeed,  of  ino«t  of  its  majcst}'  and  of  nearly 
all  its  vai'iety,  but  to  comnnniicatc  to  it  an  extraordinary 
brilliancy  and  mannered  grace.  The  "Essay  on  Criticism" 
(1711)  is  much  less  insipid  and  even  more  polished.  Next  year 
came  the  "Rape  of  tlie  Lock,"  in  which  appeal's  for  the  first 
time  the  felicity  with  which  the  poet  caught  and  rendered  the 
tone  of  the  best  .societ\-  of  the  day.  The  piece  has  fancy 
though  fancy  a  little  mechanical,  and,  taken  with  its  pre- 
decessors and  its  immediate  successors,  "Windsor  Forest" 
and  the  ])ara])hras('  of  the  "  Temple  of  Fame,"  it  .shows 
almost  conclusively  the  astonishing  way  in  which  Tope 
could  apply  his  couplet  (he  hardly  used  any  other  form  of 
verse,  and  used  none  with  any  real  effect)  to  subjects  the 
most  dissimilar  in  appearance.  These  were  his  chief  productions 
before  the  death  of  Anne ;  though,  before  that  event,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  famous  translation  of  Homer,  which  was  at 
once  to  secure  his  fortunes  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  to  exalt 
him  to  the  most  extraordinary  height  of  popular  estimation 
that  any  poet  had  attained — perhaps  that  any  poet  has  ever 
attained,  except  for  a  brief  time — in  England.  Of  this  we 
shall  speak  later.  Meanwhile,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Pope, 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Londoner  by  birth,  and  the  son 
of  a  well-to-do  linendi-aper,  was  earl}-  introduced  to  the  best 
literary  and  other  society,  formed  a  part  (till  he  quarrelled 
with  its  chief)  of  the  Addisonian  coterie,  and  contributed  to 
th(^  Essays  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  He 
was  even  more  closely  connected  with  the  mightiest  genius 
of  the  time,  Jonathan  Swift,  whose  perhaps  greatest  book,  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub,"  appeared,  as  has  been  said,  in  1704,  and  was 
written  five  or  six  years  earlier. 

The    poets,    other    than   Pope,  of  this  period,  are,  with  one 
Prior  exception,  either  mediocrities,  for  whom  the  term  mediocre  is 

almost  too  kind,  or  else  persons  best  postponed  to  the  following 
chapter.  The  excellent  Garth,  who,  following  Dryden  very 
clo.sely,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  unpromising  subject  of  "The 
Dispensary,"  which  is  considerably  better  than  might  be 
expected,  and  "  Xamby-Pamby "  Philips,  a  sort  of  rival  of 
Pope's  a.s  a  pastoralist,  may  deserve  mention  ;  though,  in  com- 
mon with  a  great  number  of  writers  from  this  time  forward, 
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tlu'ir  place  in  litiM'ary  lii^inry  is  dur  iiiiicli  movp  to  tlirir 
association  willi  LiViaUi'  imii  ,'iiiil  In  tlic  jilarc  ilny  Imlil  in 
.loliiisou's  "  Poets  "  lliaii  lo  aii\-  iiilrinsic  inci-il.  .Mai  tiiow  I'rioi- 
has  no  need  of  any  snrli  allnwames  and  aci:idi;nls.  lie  was 
a  nuicli  older  man  tlian  any  wlio  have  been  mentioned  t'oi- 
the  first  time  in  this  cliapter,  and  had  been  horn  as  far  hack  as 
the  year  after  the  liestoration.  Except  ibr  an  (exceedingly 
Hat  parody  on  Dryden's  "  The  Hind  and  the  I'anthor,"  which 
he  wrote  with  Montagne,  he  was  not  kmiwn  as  a  man  ol 
letters  till  far  into  Anne's  reign, 
being  contented  with  a  Cam- 
bridge fellowship  till  the  Revo- 
lution, after  which  he  received 
divers  diplomatic  appointments. 
These  culminated,  during  the 
great  Jacobite  intrigue  of  the 
queen's  last  year,  in  a  mission 
to  I'aris,  which  might  have  cost 
him  his  head,  and  did  cost  him 
his  liberty  for  some  time,  though 
he  was  set  free  again  years  before 
his  death  in  1721.  Prior  Avas  a 
man  not  exactly  of  great,  but  of 
exquisite  and  peculiai-,  geniu.s. 
His  larger  poems,  "  Solomon," 
the  worse,  and  "  Alma,"  the 
better,  have  long  been  little  read. 
But  his  smaller  pieces,  though 
:lisplaying  a  distinctly  epicurean 
temperament,  have  the  better  as 
well  as  the  wiser  ])hilosophy  of 

the  Garden,  and  frequently  display  an  unsiirp.issc  ..j,. 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  varied  now  and  then  by  another  touch 
of  melanclioly  humour,  for  which  elsewhere  we  tuust  almost 
go  to  Shakespeare,  certainly  to  Thackeray.  Many  of  liis 
"Chloe"  poem.s,  and  .such  things,  as  the  "Kitty,  beautiful  and 
vouns,"  and  the  lines  on  Ladv  Margaret  liarl(;v.  show  ilie 
first  quality:  the  "Lines  written  in  a  copy  of  .Mezeray"  defy 
competition  in  the  second. 

An    almost    contemporary  ol'    Prior,  Defoe,   will,  like   Swift, 
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and  for  similar  ren.sons,  best  be  (lelorred,  though  he  hail  been 
writing  for  some  thirty  years  and  more  when  the  queen  died ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  note  tliat  his  remarkable  Recieiv,  a 
(for  the  most  part)  tri-weekl^-  ])ublication,  which  \w  wroti^ 
entirely  himself,  and  continued  luider  the  greatest  ditiicultics 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  set  the  jiattem,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
famous  Essays  which  form  t-he  distinguishing  characteristi<!  of 
the  queen's  reign,  and  with  some  remarks  on  wliicli  we  nuist 
close  this  section.  Yohunes  have  been  written,  and  volumes 
more  might  be  written,  about  the  genesis  and  fortunes  of 
the  periodicals,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Tatler  and  Sjx'cfafor, 
which  appeared  during  the  last  five  years  of  Anne,  and  the 
chief  promoters  of  wiiieh  were  Addison  and  Steele,  though 
most  of  the  wits  bad  a  hand.  1  hey  were  partly  political, 
but  in  the  main  social,  literary-,  and,  in  the  best  sense, 
miscellaneous.  To  which  of  the  two  kings  of  this  Brentford 
the  palm  must  be  assigned  in  originality  and  brilliancy  is  a 
favourite  subject  of  critical  difference.  Both  were  Oxford  men, 
but  Addison  never  di\'erged  from  the  studious  habits  of  his 
residence  at  Magdalen,  and  even  when  Right  Honourable  and  a 
Secretary  of  State,  was  essentially  a  "  don."  Steele  by  no  means 
sowed  all  his  wild  oats  at  Merton,  and,  after  serving  some 
considerable  time  in  the  Life  Guards,  engaged  in  many 
businesses  besides  politics  and  periodical  writing,  being,  by 
turns  or  all  at  once,  a  playwright,  a  theatrical  manager,  and  a 
"  projector  "  of  divers  commercial  schemes.  Addison,  after  long 
receiving  the  general  preference,  which  was,  as  it  were,  summed 
up  in  ilacaulay's  famous  Essay,  has  of  late  years  rather  given 
way  to  Steele,  who  certainly  had  the  priority  as  far  as  ideas  go, 
and  who,  with  less  literary  finish  and  a  more  uncertain  taste 
and  touch,  surpassed  his  friend  in  tenderness  of  feeling  and  in 
generosity  of  tone.  In  literature,  however,  the  superiority  of 
Addison  can  hardly  be  questioned ;  and  the  famous  and  lofty 
eulogy  conveyed  in  the  precept  to  whoso  would  acquire  a 
perfect  style,  to  "  give  days  and  nights  to  the  reading  "  of  him 
may  so  far  be  endorsed  as  to  admit  that  in  the  particular 
kind  of  style  he  has  no  superior.  As  for  the  Essays  themselves, 
though,  perhaps  partly  from  political  reasons,  a  stand  was  made 
in  them  for  Milton,  the  principles  of  literary  criticism  inculcated 
must  necessarily  seem  inadequate  now.     But  they  did  a  great 
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(leal  to  follow  up  the  iissaulu  of  .Icreniy  Colli' r  on  \\w  Iri-oc'ious 
hriitality  of  the  Restoration  drama,  and  liy  fiv(|urnt  notice 
of  interest  ins,'  books,  English  anil  forei,<,ni,  they  did  very  much 
to  si)read  the  study  of  literature.  The  same  chastening  and 
reforminL;-  intluenee  which  was  thus  applied  to  the  theatre  was 
exercised  in  reference  to  several  matters,  though  not  wilh  a 
very  great  deal  of  immediate  effect.     But  the  position   which 
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they  hold  most  securely  is  that  of  a  gallery  of  i)ictures — slightly 
fantastic  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  very  little  caricatured  on  the 
other — of  manners,  of  .society,  even  of  fashions,  wdiieh  from 
the  delicate  vividness  of  the  painting  and  the  enduring  charm 
of  the  hterary  medium  ecjuals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  anything 
else  of  the  kind.  For  a  full  century,  too,  the  Tuihv,  the 
typedafor,  and  the  GuanTunt,  but  especially  the  Spectator,  were 
not   merely   imitated   again   and  again,  but  held  the   position 
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of  a  sort  of  code  of  taste  in  behaviour,  reading,  ex2:>ression, 
all  over  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  so  very  much  of  a  h}'perbolo 
to  call  the  English  eighteenth  centurj-  the  centur}'-  of  tlie 
Sperfdtor,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  man,  or 
any  group  of  men,  has  ever,  through  literattire,  cxerci.sed  such 
an  extensive  and  durable  influence  over  life  as  Addison  and 
Steele  did  by  means  of  the.se  little  sheets  issued  originally 
day  by  day,  to  be  served  tip  with  the  teaput  .11  id  the  chocolate 
cups.  Thcj'  owed  this  intiueuce  jDrobably  to  their  singular 
and  hardly  equalled  combination  of  general  sense,  right  feeling, 
and  even  wisdom,  with  an  intimate  understanding  and  relish 
of  the  follies  and  fancies  of  the  time.  And  it  is  not  .superfluous 
to  note  that  the  little  kitcat  sketches  of  individuals,  the  tin\' 
grou]is  of  incident  and  adventure  which  the}-  contain,  un- 
doubtedly did  a  great  deal,  and  perhaps  did  more  than  anything 
else,  to  turn  the  national  mind  into  the  channel  where  it  was 
to  find  its  most  original  and  (poetry  excepted)  perhaps  its  most, 
successful  course — the  channel  of  prose  fiction. 

Whatever  ap]3arent  inconvenience  may  be  caused  by  halting 
in  the  middle  of  the  so-called  Augustan  period  of  literattire, 
it  may  be  turned  into  a  positive  advantage  by  the  o2:)portunity 
u'hich  this  halt  affords  of  observing  the  complete — as  we 
observed  at  our  last  halt  the  partial — disajipearance  of  the 
seventeenth  century  spirit  and  temper  from  literature.  Careful 
critics  have  amused  themselves,  and  have  not  lost  their  time 
by  any  means  in  pointing  out  isolated  examples — in  Lady 
Winchilsea,  ]Jr.  Croxall,  Christopher  Smart,  and  others — of  the 
diviner  and  less  artificial  air  which  between  the  death  of 
Vaughan  and  the  rise  of  Elake  seemed  to  be  banished  from 
poetry.  But  the  rarity  of  these  exceptions  more  than  proves 
the  rule.  By  the  deatli  of  Anne  (the  greatest  names  of  who.so 
literature  proj)er,  be  it  observed,  had  a  strange  tendency  to  pass 
away  soon  after  her)  the  eighteenth  century  was  fully  on  its 
waj',  not  merely  in  years,  but  in  character.  Johnson,  its  most 
characteristic  single  name,  was  born ;  Pope,  its  ruling  poet, 
had  fully  declared  hiuiself.  The  decadence,  accompanying  the 
profanation,  of  the  drama  had  set  in.  The  style  of  sermonising 
— one  of  the  most  profitable  and,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  literary  exercises  of  the  age — had  sunk  entirely  from 
the  rugged  learning,  the  flaming  eloquence,  the  sharj)  logic  of  the 
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])reec(liii,i^-  century  lo  tlic  not  iin'Icu-ant,  sIIliIiiIv  Jfjiiuc.  rather 
moral  than  thccilogieal,  ami  eiuinenlly  dei-eul  |ierlnrnianees  of 
whieii  Tillotson  had  set  the  example,  anil  of  which  the  two 
Sherlocks — father  and  sou — were  for  a  period  of  lhi-ee-(|uarlers 
of  a  century  characicristic  exponents.  Toetrv,  as  we  ha\-e  seen, 
had  first  had  its  wliole  arsenal  re-equipped  by  Dryden,  and 
had  then  had  one  particular  weapon  selected  and  hrouuht 
to    the    utmost    pitch    of   mechanical    perfection — to    a    sort   of 
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magazine-rifle  conception,  in  point  <if  rai)i(lity,  precision,  and  the 
lilvc — by  Pope.  The  social  essay  liad  in  a  very  few  years  been 
born,  and  come  to  its  fullest  perfection.  l'hiloso]ihical  writing 
was  still  vei-y  largely  used,  and  was  to  be  brought  by  Berkeley  to 
a  point  of  form  which  it  never  had  readied  before  and  has  never 
approached  since.  Only  two  divisions  of  the  prose  writer's  art 
were  as  yet  little  culti\ated,  and  it  is  curious  that  these  two 
are  in  one  respect  one.  There  had  as  yet  been  no  great 
historians  in  England  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Clarendon, 
and    there    had   been   no   great   novelists   at  all.      Still   more 
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curiously,  the  narrative  of  fiction  and  the  narrative  of  lact  were 
both  to  wait  for  nearly  a  t,^enerati()n  before  they  received 
supreme  literary  form  at  the  hands  of  their  practitioners.  Jwen 
in  our  next  section,  covering  all  but  thirty  years,  we  shall 
have  no  history  of  importance  to  mention,  and  remarkable 
fiction,  except  in  the  case  of  the  isolated  and  anomalous  work 
of  Defoe,  will  still  lie  just  beyond  the  sky-lino.  But  what  we 
shall  have  to  notice  will  be  interesting  enough — the  complete 
working  up  of  the  Augustan  tendency,  the  establishment  to 
all  appearance  in  permanence  of  the  notion  that  order,  correct- 
ness, precision  wore  not  merely  the  chief,  but  almost  the  oidy 
things  worth  cultivating  in  literature ;  that  English  before 
Diyden  was  l)ut  as  brick  to  marble,  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  look  beyond  the  flood  of  the  Restoration  for  anything. 
We  shall  find,  as  we  always  find,  the  seeds  of  reaction  being 
sown  at  the  same  time — the  very  moment  of  triumph  is  always 
the  eve  of  decay.     But  of  the  triumph  there  can  be  no  doubt. 


G.  TOWNS-  The  effect  of  the  Huguenot  immigration  on  the  EiiLrlish  silk 
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WARNER,  industry  has  been  already  described,  but  the  stimulus  was 
lasting,  not  merely  temporary.  Throughout  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  Anne,  the  silk  trade  was  advancing 
fast.  English  workmen  learnt  to  copy  the  French  methods, 
trade  secrets  became  diffused  throughout  the  body  of  English 
silkworkers,  but  the  fashion  remained  for  French  goods :  so 
nuich  so  that  almost  all  the  goods  produced  at  home  were 
sold  as  "  French  make,"  the  term  being  given  ambiguously 
to  either  goods  made  in  France  or  made  by  the  French 
refugees.  English  craftsmen  felt  this  to  be  an  injustice,  but 
the  government  refused,  for  the  most  part,  to  countenance 
the  oppression  of  foreigners.  By  an  Act  of  1709,  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  the  taking  of  the  sacrament  were  all 
that  was  required  of  refugees  on  being  naturalised.  This 
Act  was  repealed  by  the  Tory  party  in  1712,  but  the  measure 
was  a  political  one,  for  the  refugees  almost  without  exception 
took  the  Whig  side.  Little  or  no  obstacle  was  thrown  in 
the  way  of  their  coming  to  England.  Opinion  was  more 
divided  about  their  possessing  the  political  privileges  of 
English-born  subjects.      Parliament    treated    them    with   con- 
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sidenition.  In  17i)9,  7,000  [loor  poojilo  caiiie  from  the 
Pahitinate  and  Suabia.  They  wore  destitute,  and  were  I'or 
sonic  time  lodged  in  tents  at  lilaekhouth.  .i;24.()0()  was 
voted  by  Parliament  Inr  their  support.  Some  settled  in 
England,  and  8,000  of  tlieui  were  planted  on  the  Hiver  Hudson. 
There  they  quan-i>Ile<l  with  the  settlers,  and  tinallv  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  came  to  enjoy  much 
prosperity. 

Help  bestowed  on  n^fugees  was  i-egarded  b\-  ecoiuiniisis  The  im- 
as  a  profitable  investment.  In  acodrdance  with  tJie  .Alrrcantiie  welcomed 
Theory  (p.  (i20),  it  was  clearly  desiral)le  to  encourage  all  nt'w 
trades.  It  was  pointed  out  with  jn-ide  that  with  the  coining 
of  the  refugees  English  trade  had  risen  and  French  trade 
decreased.  In  a  short  time  the  uumber  of  looms  in  Lyons 
had  fallen  from  1<S,00()  to  4,000 ;  in  Tours  there  were  .seventy 
mills  at  work  instead  of  700,  Before  the  Revocation  England 
had  annually  imported  £200,000  worth  of  lustrings,  but  by 
169.S  the  English  silk  industry  had  grown  so  much  that 
importation  was  totally  forbidden. 

The  refugees  brought  with  them  many  trades  besides  Linen, 
silk-weaving.  A  linen  factory  was  set  uji  in  Ipswich,  but 
the  country  that  made  most  jjrogress  with  the  trade  was 
Scotland.  Following  Englisli  methods,  an  Act  for  burying  in 
Scots  linen  was  ]jassed  in  l(i.s6,  and  measures  taken  to  promote 
the  growth  of  flax,  and  spinning  and  weaving  encouraged 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Money  devoted  by  the  Act  of  Fnion 
to  the  industrial  arts  in  Scotland  was  devoted  to  the  linen 
trade.  After  1707  a  good  deal  of  linen  was  sent  from  Scotland 
into  England,  much  to  the  di.sgust  of  English  linen  manu- 
facturers,  who  feared  competition.  They  appear  to  have 
wished  that  the  Scotch  .should  content  themselves  with 
making  linen  yarn  and  exporting  that  to  Ik;  made  up  in 
England,  either  into  linen,  or  what  was  called  cotton,  a 
material  wdiich  had  in  reality  linen  threads  for  its  warp. 
At  Ipswich  a  refugee  named  Bonhonnne  taught  the  manu-  Sau cloth, 
facture  of  sail-cloth.  This  was  peculiarl}'  favoured,  mil  only 
as  a  new  trade — for  hitherto  England  had  im])orted  lai'gcly 
from  France — but  as  a  new  trade  which  helped  to  strengthen 
England's  right  arm — the  navy.  The  factory  was  destroyed 
by  French  agents,  who  bribed  the  artisans  to  return  to  France, 
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but  in  Williajii  Ill's  rei,i,ni  another  factory  was  set  up  in 
London.  It  was  sonic  time  licforc  tlic  new  industry  was 
able  to  supply  Englisli  wants  in  iiill.  Even  as  late  as  tlie 
roi'Tn  of  GeorLfc  1.  a  proposal  to  ])rohibit  tbr  iinjiort  of 
foreign  sail-clotli  was  rejected  because  it  was  iicld  that  such 
action  would  weaken  the  navy  by  restricting  su])phcs  of  a 
most  important  article.  This  is  worth  notice,  because  it 
shows  a  disposition  to  put  the  needs  of  the  navy  above 
the    ireneral     consideration     of    the     national     wealth.       The 

Tapestry,  manufacture  of  tapestry  was  established  at  Fulluun  by  an 
ex-Capuchin    monk,    who    revealed    the    secrets    of    the    art. 

Hits.  'phe   factory   was   subsequently   removed   to  E.xctcr.     The   hat 

trade  was  another  importation  of  the  same  date.  The 
refugees  brought  the  secrets  of  preparing  the  beaver  and 
sticking  it  to  the  hat.  So  completely  for  a  time  did  France 
lose  the  trade  that  the  English  factory  at  Wandsworth  used 
to  supply  even  the  lioman  cardinals.  Eventually  a  refugee 
went    back    to    Franc("    and    restored    to    that    country    their 

Paper  and  lost    arts    and    part    of    the    lost    trade.      Paper-making    was 

Trades.  another  art  which  we  owe  to  foreigners.  Prior  to  the 
immigration  the  only  ])aper  made  in  England  was  coarse 
brown  paper,  made  at  Dartford  (Vol.  III.  p.  500).  All  the 
finer  kinds  of  paper  for  writing  and  printing  were  imported, 
much  from  France.  It  is  believed  that  we  paid  £100,000 
annually  for  paper.  Refugees  from  Bordeaux  and  Auvcrgne 
introduced  the  manufacture  in  England.  The  manufacture 
was  the  object  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  French,  who 
succeeded  in  destroying  it  as  thc}^  had  done  the  sail-cloth 
business,  by  bribing  the  artisans  to  return  home,  but  the 
check  was  only  temporary.  Another  mill  was  soon  set  up, 
and  in  a  short  time  England  was  able  to  do  much  towards 
providing  paper  for  herself  The  manufacture  of  velvets  and 
damasks  was  also  brought  from  France  at  this  time.  The 
refugees  also  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  watchmakinsr 
and  clockmaking  trades,  especially  in  the  case  of  pendulum 
clocks.  Other  kindred  arts,  such  as  the  making  of  roastina:- 
jacks,  locks,  and  mechanical  toys,  were  also  taught  by  foreign 
immigrants.  They  also  extended  the  English  cutlery  trades 
by  teaching  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  sorts  of  hardware 
and   surgeons'   instruments.     One   Huguenot  produced  for   his 
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;i(linissiou  intu  tlir 
suf^'eon's  k;i\v  and 
iiiiicli    improved    1i\- 


'ldiidiiirL;li  ( '(ir|iiirai  ion  of  1  laiir.nevnuMi  a  Glass. 
lancrls.  Anciilicf  industry  whicli  was 
I'liri'ign  sldll  was  lliat,  of  ijlass-iiiaking. 
The  glass  mado  in  Kn^iand  had  Ix^en  hitherto  bottle  glass. 
The  refugees  began  the  making  of  crystal  glass  and  plate 
glass,  and  caused  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  glass 
houses  in  and  alioiit  London.  Stained  glass,  too,  was 
manuf^ictured,  William  Price  claiming  to  make  glass  of  the 
old  red  colour,  and  .loslma  Trice  petitioned  to  be  attbrdcd 
"a  seasonable  opportunity  to  nndeeeivo  an  nnlielieving  age 
bv  showing  his  talent  in 
painting  the  tigure  of  St. 
I'aul  in  the  upper  windnw 
towards  the  east"  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Another 
proof  that  the  English  glass 
industry  owes  much  to  the 
refugees  is  that  almost  all 
the  technical  terms  in  the 
glass  manufacture  are  de- 
rived from  the  French. 
Thus  the  melted  glass  is  the 
"found''  (fomlre),  the  "siege" 
(siegr.)  is  where  the  crucible 
is  put,  and  the  fork  used 
is  called  "  foushart  "  (faar- 
chefff).  Some  sorts  of  pottery 
had  been  made  in  England 
from  very  early  times.  In  1(3:35  a  patent  was  granted  for  the  Pottery. 
"  art  of  dying  of  Panne  Tyles,  Stone  Juggs,  Bottles  of  all  sizes 
and  Earthen  Wicker  Bottles."  Lead  glazing  was  used  imtil 
1680,  when  the  art  of  salt-glazing  was  discovered,  it  is  said, 
through  an  accident.  At  this  time  there  were  twenty-two  ovens 
in  Burslem,  where  articles  were  made  for  domestic  u.se.  \n 
1071,  John  Dwight  took  out  a  patent  for  the  "mister}'  of 
transparent  earthenware,"  or  porcelain.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  Fulham  manufactures  known  as  wliite  gorges,  marbled 
porcelain,  statues  and  figures,  transparent  porcelain  and"opacous, 
redd,  and  dark-coloured"  porcelain.  Dwight  seems  to  have 
employed   a   number  of  foreign  workmen,   and    to  have  owed 


ia,.lS.S    MAKlMi. 

(■'  Art  of  t'tlass,"  IranskUed  in  1C£19  by  llandicqtter 
ik  litancouii.) 
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much  to  them.  In  KiSS  two  brothers,  naincd  Klrrs.  came 
from  Holland  and  set  up  in  Burslem.  'liny  made  red 
ware  and  a  black  ware  of  the  nature  whieii  Wcdi^wuod 
afterwards  made  famous.  They  were  murli  tniul'lrd  in  IJurslem 
bv  the  curiosity  of  their  neii^hbours,  wlio  spied  on  their 
doings  and  processes.  Accordingly,  in  1710,  they  removed  to 
Lambeth,  where  they  carried  on  tlicir  old  business  .ind  a 
glass-house  also. 

All  the.se  trades,  whether  new  or  merely  improvements  on 
old  processes,  were  welcomed  in  England,  despite  the  fact 
that  here  and  there  was  found  a  grumbler  who  confused 
his  pocket  with  his  patriotism,  and  who  thought  the  foreigners 
threw  Englishmen  out  of  work.  But  there  were  two  callings 
followed  by  refugees,  for  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  time, 
Cloth  and  little  that  was  good  was  to  be  said.  One  was  cloth- weaving : 
cauco.  (he  other  calico-printing.  English  cloth-weavers  did  not  think 
they  had  much  that  was  new  to  learn,  and  held  that  more 
weavers  in  England  meant  generally  less  work  for  each.  As  it 
was,  weavers  found  it  difficult  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of 
yarn.  There  seemed  no  reason,  then,  for  welcoming  strangers 
who  were  only  skilled  in  what  Englishmen  were  already 
proficient.  The  other  trade — calico-printing — was  .somewhat 
different.  The  industry  was  new.  It  was  set  up  firsc  at 
Richmond,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Bromley  Hall.  The 
manufacture  of  cambrics  was  carried  on  in  Edinlmrgh. 
Both  attained  considerable  success.  Calico  and  cotton  goods 
were  the  fashion.  Brought  from  the  East,  everyone  was 
attracted  by  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  the  new  material. 
Women  especially  favoured  them.  Defoe  says  "  that  chintzes 
were  advanced  from  lying  on  their  floors  to  their  backs, 
from  the  footcloth  to  the  petticoat,"  uses  for  which  cotton 
goods  still  continue  in  favour.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  calico- 
printers  to  urge  that  their  raw  material  increased  in  value 
by  manufacture  much  more,  relatively,  than  silk ;  or  that 
they  paid  a  duty  of  14d.  per  yard  ;  or  that  it  was  better  to 
print  cdlico  than  to  buy  it  printed  from  the  East.  They 
w(!re  met  with  a  challenge  to  show  the  utility  of  any  calico : 
Had  not  the  material  formerly  used  in  its  place  been  woollen 
goods  ?  was  the  invariable  question.  It  was  impossible  to 
deny    that    calicoes    were    now    used    for    many    purj^oses    for 
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which  woollen  goods  had  formerly  been  employed.  Conse- 
quently, calico  was  prejudicial  to  the  ancient  woollen  industry. 
The  supporters  of  the  woollen  trade  were  often  very  violent, 
going;  so  far  in  one  case  as  to  throw  aquafortis  at  the  wearers 
of  the  obnoxious  calico.  This  "riotous  and  iidiinnan  i-ouduct" 
seems  to  have  checked  the  trade  for  ,t  time,  as  the  calico- 
printers  complained  their  business  had  stagnated.  \'iolencc 
and  legislation  were  the  only  two  things  that  could  cheek  the 


BUOJILKY     llAI.l,.     llUiiMl.KV  l:vi:iil\. 

wearing  of  calico,  as  the  material,  ai'i-ordiiiu'  lo  l){>f()e,  cost  but 
one-eighth  of  the  price  of  the  woollen  goods  superseded.  A 
tax  was  imposed  on  printed  calicoes  in  the  rcMgn  of  Anne, 
and  in  1720  tliey  were  totally  prohibited.  No  doubt  the 
prohibition  was  generally  jiopular  in  England. 

Thus    the    reigns   of    '\\'illiam    and    Anne   were    marked    by   The  New 
considerable  industrial  progress.     Hut   the  progress  is  cbie  rather  a„d  t^e 
to    the    establishment  of  new  trades   than  to  the   development   oid. 
of  old   ones.     The  coal  trade  w'as  increasing  slowl^y  as  the  use 
of    eoal    became    more    common  ;    the    woollen    trade    did    not 
do    more    than    hold    its    own.       Tlie    fear    of    rivalrv    in    new 
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materials  shows  that  it  was  not  expanding  rapidly.  Tlic  iron 
trade  sccins  to  have  been  stationary.  This  was  duo  to  the 
want  of  fuel.  J^nt  the  new  trades  took  root  (piickly  and  grew 
fast.  The  growth  was  due,  however,  not  to  incchanical  inven- 
tions, but  to  luuiiau  skill  and  taste,  and  these  came  with  the 
refugees.  Small  industries  were  prosperons.  Cojjper  w^as 
niueh  in  demand,  and,  as  it  was  smelted  witii  coal,  diil  not 
suffer  from  the  same  hindrances  as  the  iron  trade.  The  Cornish 
Mining.  mines  were  worked  with  activity,  and  there  were  projects  for 
reopening  the  disused  L'undierland  mines  in  Xewlands  and 
C'oniston.  An  interesting  account  is  given  of  Cornish  tin 
minino-.  The  tirst  thinf'-  was  to  seek  a  shoad,  or  detached  bit 
of  ore,  that  might  indicate  the  vicinity  of  a  lode.  The  l^do 
was  then  sought  by  sinking  essay  hatches,  or  trial  shafts,  and 
when  the  lode  was  found  a  shait  was  sunk  and  a  drift,  three 
feet  by  seven  feet,  was  driven  into  the  hill.  Two  shovelmen 
and  three  beelemen  '  went  to  a  drift,  and  the  ore  was  raised 
by  being  thrown  from  shamble  to  shamble,  little  platforms 
each  the  cast  of  a  spade  up  the  shaft.  It  was  sometimes  hauled 
up  in  keebles,-  and  if  water  was  troublesome  an  adit  was  driven 
to  get  rid  of  it.  The  ore  was  first  stamped  by  water  stamps, 
and  then  washed  to  the  launder,  a  trench  in  the  floor  where 
the  ore  sank  to  the  bottom.  As  gathered  up  from  here  it  was 
termed  forehead,  middle,  or  tails.  It  was  then  put  into  the 
trand)ling  huddle,''  and  the  last  of  the  earth  washed  off.  The 
tin  kiln  w-as  four  feet  square,  and  covered  on  the  top  Avith  a 
moorstone  *  with  a  hole  in  the  middle.  Half  way  up  the  furnace 
was  another  moorstone,  which  did  not  reach  quite  to  the  back, 
but  left  room  for  the  flame  from  below.  Through  the  hole  the 
ore  was  placed  three  inches  thick  on  the  lower  stone.  A  fierce 
fire  was  made  down  below,  principally  with  furze,  and  the  flame 
came  up  at  the  back  and  reverberated  on  to  the  ore,  burning 
away  the  mundick.^  When  this  was  done  the  ore  was  raked 
down  into  the  fire  and  fresh  ore  spread.  The  ore  thus  obtained 
Imd  then  to  be   stamped   again,    put  again   in    the    trambling 

'  The  lieele  is  a  miner's  pick.  '-  Buckets. 

■>  Tliu  buddle  is  a  sort  of  round  pit :  tlie  ore  is  placed  in  it,  together  with 
a  little  water,  and  is  trambled  or  brushed  over,  to  get  rid  of  impurity,  by  an 
arrangement  of  rotating  brushes  or  branches. 

''  A  large  slab  of  granite.  ^  pyrites. 
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buddic,  and  tinally  re-smeltiHl  Ix^torc  tlir  incial  was  ciliiaiiicd 
t'aiily  pure.  Japaiming  and  laenuerini;-  conld  be  dt)iie  in 
England  so  well  tlial,  in  the  opinion  of  ihc  tratlu,  they  surpassed 
Indian  lacquer  and  rivalled  Japan  —  an  opinion  which  may 
reasonably  be  questioned.  Salt-makers,  tanners,  printers  were  statistica 
all  active.  Thi.s  general  activity  can  be  belter  judged  owing  gress. 
to  the  practice,  then  becoming  conuuou,  of  collecting  statistics. 
The   scliool    beuun    by    Child    and    Petty    was    continued 


'■-y 


by 


])avenant   and  Wood.      No   doubt   some   of   their    figures   are 


SKETCII-rLAX    (IF    TIX    illMOS    l\    liiUNW.U.L. 
(lioyal  Society^  **  Philosojuhical  7^rajlsnvtioits,"   I'oL   VL,  li>71.) 


not  to  be  trusted,  but  there  is  mucli  that  is  valuable.  According 
to  Davenant,  the  exports  take  a  great  spring  upwards  dtu-ing 
tha  reign  of  William  III.  In  TONS  tlie  aiuuial  value  of  English 
exports  was  £2,000,374.  In  l(i!)9  it  was  £(),7.S.S,l(j(i.  Owing 
to  the  stress  of  war,  it  fell  in  17():i  to  £(),()44,103,  and  in 
170.5  to  £.5,30S,f)06.  In  1710  it  was  £(i,G90,82S,  and  in  171.5, 
£7,379,409.  In  1711  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Holland 
alone  was  £1,937,934,  and  of  the  imports  from  that  country, 
£579,832.  The  population  of  the  towns  was  growing  with  similar 
rapiditj-.  Industries  tended  to  concentrate  again,  as  the  old 
town  regulations  grew  more  and  iiKire  effete.  It  is  clear  that 
195 
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tlie  long  wars  of  the  timo  did  not.  do  mnch  Id  hinder  English 
intUistvies.  In  sonic  ways  they  caused  expansion,  by  opening 
now  markets  and  spreading  our  carrying  trade.  The  growtli 
of  trade  was  also  fostered  by  the  new  coinage  and  the  banking 
system.  Activity  led  to  some  speculation,  and  we  may  trace 
in  William  lll.'s  reign  the  same  spirit  that  afterwards  became 
rampant  at  the  time  of  the  South  Sea  liubble.  The  most 
discreditable  atl'air  of  the  time  is  the  business  of  the  Mine 
Adventurers.  The  shareholders  took  over  a  number  of  mines 
and  (-(ipjicr  works  belonging  to  Sir  Carberry  Price  and  Sir 
Hiimphrev  Mackworth,  and  were  grievously  swindled.  The 
(onipany  soon  burst,  and  the  case  of  various  shareholders  who 
were  ruined  came  before  Parliament.  In  fact,  the  coni])any 
promoter  was  beginning  to  iind  plentj^  of  victims.  Trade  was 
becoming  more  reputable.  It  was  less  discreditable  to  a 
gentleman  to  be  engaged  in  commercial  enterprise.  The  old 
families  intermarried  with  City  families  for  the  sake  of  money, 
and   Pope  describes  the  family  of  the  time : 

"Boastful  ami  rinigh,  your  first  sou  is  a  stjuire ; 
Tlio  next  a  tradesinau  meek,  aud   uiucli  a  liar." 

One  consequence  of  this  was  that  many  ignorant  persons  were 
anxious  to  invest  in  trading  concerns,  and,  as  was  natural, 
often  lost  their  money. 


TON. 

Public 

Healtli. 


CHARLES  The  death  of  (^)ueen  Mary  in  the  Christmas  week  of  l(i94, 
from  an  attack  of  hemorrhagic  or  malignant  small-pox,  brings 
to  light  one  obsolete  characteristic  of  that  disease — its  frequent 
occurrence  and  fatality  in  the  palace,  in  the  mansions  of  the 
great,  and  in  the  families  of  well-to-do  people.  Sydenham, 
indeed,  saj's  that  few  of  the  common  peojjle  died  of  it 
compared  with  the  numbers  that  perished  by  it  among  the 
rieli :  and  although  he  had  no  exact  comparative  proof,  nor 
(;ould  have  any,  for  the  reason  that  his  practice  in  Pall  JIall 
brought  him  little  into  contact  with  the  masses  of  the  people, 
yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  diaries,  letters,  and  other  memorials 
of  the  time,  that  small-pox  was  a  very  serious  trouble  among 
the  upper  classes.  A  brother  and  sister  of  the  king  died 
of  it  at  Whitehall  within  a   few  months    in  the  year  of  the 
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Kcstoratioii ;  the  king's  suvviviiii;-  l)r()ther,  the  Duke  of  York, 
luid  ;i  mild  attack  of  it  soiiio  vears  after,  :iiiil  ir  is  said  lo 
have  been  the  inaLuly  li_v  which  a  sou  of  thai  prince  died 
in  childhood.  This  prevalence  of  sniall-iiox  in  ihe  houses  of 
the  upper  and  hit;hest  classes  is  noted  irom  the  time  that 
the  malady  began  to  be  common  or  fatal  in  London,  in  tiie 
first  Stuart  reigns,  until  the  lieginning  of  the  (Georgian  era. 
While  the  first  great  prevalence  of  small- pox  apjjears  to  have 
been  in  London,  it  is  not  long  before  we  begin  to  hear  of  it 
ill  the  families  of  country  s(pures  and  of  welblo-du  provincial 
citizens.  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  antic piary,  who  was  a  prosperous 
cloth  merchant  in  Leeds,  lost  b\-  il  his  two  children  at  once 
in  1(>!S9,  ami  ten  years  after  again  lost  two  of  the  four  that 
had  meanwhile  been  born  to  him.  At  Halifa.x,  one  of  his 
correspondents  lost  three  children  together  in  Ki.Sl.  in  the 
weaving  towns  of  the  south-west,  such  as  Tamilun,  tin; 
epiidemics  came  at  .somewhat  regular  inti'rvals  of  years,  and 
carried  off  lai'ge  nuiiibers  of  children.  The  villages  were  x'isiled 
at  longer  intervals,  and  in  them  the  attacks  were  quite  as 
many  among  the  adults  as  among  the  young.  The  most 
favourable  age  to  have  it  was  from  about  live  to  fifteen  or 
twenty,  so  much  so  that  all  tlu^  children  in  a  house  where  it 
had  broken  out  were  allowed  to  take  it  if  they  would,  as  in 
an  instance  related  by  Elvelyn  of  .-i  rich  household  near  i^agshot. 
Li  remote  parts  the  visits  of  small-pox  were  rare,  but  disastrous 
when  they  came.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  other 
contagions  in  tlie  same  class  were  at  all  comnioii.  Measles  is 
heard  of  in  occasional  epidemics;  scarlatina  rarely,  and  mostly 
of  a  very  mild  type.  Fevers  of  the  nature  of  ty]iluis  were 
conmion,  especially  in  the  Seven  111  Years  at  the  end  t)f  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  then  chieHy  in  th(>  northern  parts, 
and  not  more  than  usually  .so  in  Ijondon.  The  first  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  imlil  the  fevei'  and  small-pox  of  1710, 
were  unusually  healthy  in  iiondon.  The  same  decennium  was 
the  first  in  the  history  of  Shetfielil  (from  the  Restoration)  in 
which  the  annual  baptisms  exceeded  the  burials  in  the  jiarish 
registers,  the  marriages  being  one-third  more  than  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  good  health 
of  this  period,  which  was  the  time  of  the  war  with  l^ouis  XIV., 
resembled  that  of  the  war  with  Napoleon  a  century  after;  but 
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prices   of  food,  were  as  low   in    the  former  as  they  were  liiy'li 
in  the  latter. 

The  public  as.sistance  of  the  poorer  classes  in  time  oi' 
sickness,  so  conspicuous  as  it  is  in  modern  life,  was  late  in 
beginning-,  having  made  little  progress  until  the  great  wave 
of  philanlhro])ic  sentiment  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  There  were,  indeed,  many  almshouses,  the  endowment 
of  which  was  one  of  the  most  usual  forms  of  beneficence  in  the 
wills  of  rich  citizens ;  and  there  were  some  "  hospitals,"  in  the 
sense  of  asylun\s  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  which  had  survived 
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the  general  alienation  or  decay  of  medieval  charities.  In 
London  the  two  great  monastic  foundations  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  Smithtield,  and  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Borough,  had  been 
converted  into  surgical  and  medical  infirmaries.  The  old  royal 
palace  of  Bridewell,  adjoming  Fleet  Street,  had  been  used  from 
time  to  time  as  a  plague-hospital,  in  addition  to  the  two 
small  pest-houses  m  Finsbury  and  Westminster.  But  the 
design  of  great  hospitals  for  iIk;  sick,  which  makes  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  Socialist  visions  of  More's  "  Utopia,''  had 
come  to  little  in  the  London  of  half  a  million  or  more 
inhabitants;  while  in  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  other  large  towns 
nothing  had  been  done  towards  it  except  under  the  Poor  Law. 
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One  reason  tor  the  slow  Ljrowlli  ol'  jiiodical  cliariu-  was  tliat 
it  almost  necessarily  implied  ihe  ,i,n-atiiil()Us  services  of  medical 
men.  Individually,  tli(^  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  have 
shown  perhaps  more  ihan  the  average  heneficcncc ;  certainly 
it  is  not  to  the  profession  of  medicine  that  the  reproach  of 
avarice  is  jiroverbially  joined,  lint  when  reduced  to  a  system, 
or  exacted  by  rule,  the  gratuitous  service  of  medical  men 
becomes  an  anomal}-.  In  the  i)lagtie  of  1(!03  one  of  the  London 
clergy  doubted   whether  the  doctors,    who    Iiad    mostl}-  sought 
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safety  in  flight,  were  "  boinid  in  conscience  to  be  resident,  in 
regard  of  their  profession  and  aliililv  to  do  good,  or  whether 
they  may  use  their  liberty  for  themselves  and,  as  they  think, 
for  their  lives,  in  regard  they  are  no  public  persons,  and  live, 
not  by  a  common  stipend,  but  ly  what  they  can  get."  In  the 
last  year  of  James  II.  the  cpieslion  of  free  medical  help  to 
the  poor  entered  on  its  modern  phase — whetlier,  namely,  the 
physicians  who  took  guinea  fees  from  the  rii-h  sjiouid  be 
suffered  at  the  same  time  to  advise  and  ])hysie  the  poor  gratis, 
to  the  injury  of  the  apothecaries  or  general  practitioners  whose 
business  lay  among  the  poorer  clas.s.     On  27th  •lul\-,  1 087,  the 
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Physicians  QoHp^e  of  Phvsiciiins  had  rcsolvod  that  nil  belonEfing  to  their 
and  Apo-  o  ^'  ,.,,.,.'.  , 

thecaries.    covporation  should  frivo,  when  dcsuvd,  their  advice  gratuitously 

to  the  sick  poor  in  their  respective  localities  within  the  city  ot 

London  and  seven  miles  round.     Next  year  a  room  was  tittcMl 

up  in  the  newly  built  college  in  Warwick  Lane  as  a  laboratory 

for    the    compounding    of  drugs    to    be    dispensed    free    to    the 

poor  on  the  prescriptions  of   the   jihysicians.     Applicants   were 

to  bo  adjudged  "poor"  who  brought   a,  letter  from  the   ])arish 

clergyman.       The    project    was    opjiosed    by    the    apotliecaries, 

who  had  corporate  privileges  as  well  as  the  physicians  (having 

their  Hall   at   Black  friars),  and  by  a  faction   siding  with  them 

within  the  College  of  Physicians  itself     This  was  the  famous 

dispute  satirised  in  (iarths  poem  of  "  The  Dispensary,"  in  which 

the  case  against  the  apothec;u-ics  and  the  physicians  abetting 

them  is  maintained  almo.st  wholly   as   one  of  personalities  or 

modes    of    practice,   and    with    little   regard    to   the    economic 

question  underlying  it.     The  resolution  of  the  College,  having 

been   openly    set   at   naught   by    certain   fellows   or   members, 

was  voted  anew  in  l()ft4.     lint  in  169()  it  was  found  expedient  to 

abandon  corporate  action,  tifty-three  of  the  fellow's,   including 

the  president,  the  high  officers,  and  many  seniors,  guaranteeing 

the   expenses   of  the   Dispensary    from    their    private    purses. 

and   meeting   the   objections   of  the  apothecaries  half  way  by 

charging  the  poor  cost  price  for  the  physic.     The  Dispensary, 

however,  languished,  and  in  1724  the  room  in  Warwick  Lane 

was  dismantled  and  turned  to  another  use,     It  was  in  times 

of  epidemic  sickness,  as  formerly  in  times  of  plague,  that  the 

poorer  classes  suffered  most  from  their  inability  to  fee  physicians 

or  pay  the  somewhat  lengthy  bills  of  the  apothecaries.     There 

are  special  complaints  of  a  cynical  or  mercenary  spirit  among 

medical  men  during  the  severe  epidemics  of  small-pox  in  1710 

and  1714  ;  but  that  was  merely  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  London. 

When   small-pox   broke   out   among  the  domestics  of  a  great 

house,   they   were   sent   to   private  houses   kept  by  "  nurses " ; 

and  it  was  chiefly  to  accommodate   the   domestics  and   other 

immediate   dependents   of   the    rich   that   the   first    sinall-pox 

hospital    was    opened    about    the    middle    of    the    eighteenth 

century,  the  admission  to  it  being  by  subscribers'  letters. 

The   establishment  of  Greenwich  Hospital  for  disabled  and 

wounded   seamen  has   been   dealt    with   in   an   earlier    section 
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(p.  757).      There   had    bocn    a    Coiumission    i'm-    the    Sick    ami    The  sick 
Hurt  appointed    as    early    as    ltJG4,  on  the   declaration   of  war   wounded 
with   the  Dutch,    which   was   empowered    to   aj^point   sui;yeons  '°  ^^''■ 
at  the  ports,  and  "  to  dispose  of  half  of  the  hospitals  throti<,di 
England."     It  is  not  eas}-   to  name   any    hospitals  existing   at 
that  time  outside  London;  one-half  of  St.  Thonias's  Hospital 
was  certainly  set  apart  from  that  year  for  the  sick  and  wnniHlcd 
m   the   Dutch   naval   war.      Reference    has    been    made   (ui   a 
previous  page  (p.  742)  to  the  complete  neglect  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautious  in    l(i<sn  among  the   l>ul^i'   of  Schomberg's    troo])s    in 

their  camp  at  Dimdalk,  and  in  the  winter  cpiarters  at  Belfast 

about  one-half  of  an  army  of  some  12,000  having  perished 
befon-  :i  shot  was  tired.  Little  is  known  of  the  health  of  the 
arm}'  in  Marlboi-ough's  campaigns  :  but  Dr.  Frcind  has  preserved 
some  accounts  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  dysenter\-  and 
fever  in  Peterborough's  expedition  to  Spain.  It  was  not  until 
the  next  generation  that  a  real  science  and  practice  of  military 
h3giene  w^as  created  by  the  writings  of  I'ringle  and  j\lonro. 


I\    the  reign  of   William   and   ilary   the  rise   of  a    numbci-  of  mary 

voluntary  associations,  with   moral,   religious,   or    ])hilanthropic  social     ' 

aims,   expressed   the   widespread   desii'e   for   social    reform.     It  ^iie. 

is  true  that  in  1689,  as  in  1642,  social  reform  was  not  made 

a   part}'   cry;   but   the   cordial   reception   given    U>   tin-   Trinc-e 

of  Orange,  especially  in  the  City  of  London,  was  paril}-  due 

to  the  belief  that  the  social  di.sorders  of  the  last   tw-o  reigns 

would  be  suppressed.     The  City  authorities  combined  with  their 

AVhiggism   the  Puritan  horror  of  profanation  of  the  Salibath, 

cursing    and    drunkenness,    and    thev    knew    thai     thev    had   signs  of 
,,,.,,.  ^    ,  1-1  '  nil        ,•     i      •     '      r         a  Moral 

Williams    sympathy    m    these    matters.       Ihe    first    sign    ot    a   Reform. 

change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  given  in  a  letter 

sent  by  William  to  the  bishops,  KiS!),  ordering  them  ]iul)licly 

to   preach   against    the   keeping   of  courtesans,    sw-earing,   etc., 

and    to    put    the    ecclesiastical    laws  in  (execution  without  any 

iiidulgence.i     The  next  was  given   in  a  letter  of  ]\rary,  written 

in    the  aljsence  of  the   king,  to  the  justices  of  the   peace   in 

i\Iiddlesex,  July   !)th,  1691,  wdiich  rec'ommended  the  execution 

of  the  laws  "against  profaning    the    Lord's  Day,  drunkenness, 

1  Evelyn.  ■■Diary.''   February.   lOlKI. 
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profane  swearing  and  cursing,  aii<l  all  other  lewd,  ononnous, 
and  disorderly  practices,"  which  had  universally  spread  thiMu- 
selves  by  the  neglect  and  connivance  of  the  magistrates.  Any 
orticer  of  justice  guilty  of  these  offences  or  negligent  in  punish- 
ing them  was  to  he  ]3unished  himself  as  an  example. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  not  through  Court  iuHurnce 
that  progress  was  made  in  the  reform  of  manners.  It  was  from 
the  people,  not  from   the  Government,  that  the  movement  of 
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social  reform  came.  The  work  which  Cromwell  had  given  to 
his  major-generals  was  now  taken  up  by  volimtary  associations. 
The  title  "  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Jlaimers "  was  first 
used  in  1692,'  when  five  or  six  private  gentlemen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  the  help  of  the  queen,  banded  themselves 
together  to  inform  against  all  persons  who  broke  the  penal  laws. 
To  prevent  the  charge  of  covetousness,  the  societies  paid  over 
the  fines  to  charities,  and  took  a  subscription  from  their 
members  to  pay  the  expenses  of  prosecutions.     In   169S   the 
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societies  received  a  sliinulus  from  a  ])roel:iiiiation  acjainst  vice 
and  impiety  in  all  classes  issued  by  \Villiain  111.  Tiie  spread 
of  vice  was  ascribed  to  the  inai,Mstrates'  neglect  to  enforce 
the  laws,  and  the  judges  of  assize  and  justices  of  the  peace 
were  ordered  to  read  the  prot^aniation  before  giving  the  charge, 
and  all  mmisters  of  religion  were  to  read  it  four  times  a  year 
after  divine  service. 

Defoe's  "  Poor  Man's  I'Ira  "  (  IU!).S)  was  penned  in  the  bcHef 
that  the  new  orders  would  be  ])ut  in  force  oidy  against  poor 
ottendcrs.  Nevertheless,  the  king's  proclamation  took  some 
effect,  for  by  1699  "  divers  persons  of  quality  "  had  joined  the 
societies  for  reformation,  including  twenty-nine  of  the  nobility, 
seven  judges,  and  six  bishops.  Besides  undertaking  to  inform, 
the  societies  established  quarterly  lectures  on  moral  subjects,  and 
at  Bow  Church  sermons  were  periodically  ])reached  setting  forth 
the  objects  of  the  reformers  In  1699  the  original  society 
claimed  to  have  obtained  thousands  of  convictions  for  cursing, 
drunkenness,  and  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day.  A  special 
society  of  fifty  persons,  chiefly  tradesmen,  dealt  with  disorderly 
houses,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord  jMayor  and  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  five  hundred  had  been  put  down  in  London  before 
1()99.  The  constables  united  in  a  third  society,  and  in  London, 
Westminister,  and  Southwark  there  were  eight  other  associations 
with  similar  objects.'  Leicester,  Coventry,  Shrewsbury,  Hull, 
Tamworth,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  and  Chester  had  their  own 
societies  in  1G99;  and  Archbishop  Tenison's  circular  to  his  clergy 
encouraged  them  to  meet  with  pious  persons  of  the  laity,  to 
devise  methods  for  reformation  of  manners. 

The  attempted  co-operation  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  in 
these  societies  led  Archbishop  Sharp  and  others  to  view  their 
influence  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  and  at  Nottingham,  York, 
and  Carlisle  Sharp  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  their  action.'- 
Others  objected  to  the  whole  scheme  of  reform  as  an  impractic- 
able undertaking. 

In  Defoe's  poem  on  the  "  Kelbrmation  of  Manners  "  (1702)  an 
attac'k  was  made  on  those  justices  of  the  peace,  themselves  of 
bad  character,  who  had  joined  these  societies  ;  but  the  societies 

^  An  account  of  the  Societies  for  Reformation   of  Manners.  IG'.t'.l.  ascribed 
sometimes  to  Defoe,  sometimes  to  Josiali  Woodward. 
-  Xcwcome.  "Life  of  Sharp,"  i.,  170,  .irq. 
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held  their  <,n'ouiul,  iiiid,  supported  by  (^tueeu  Anne's  proclamation 
a^-ainst  vice  (ITOo).'  Defoe  hiins(^lC  acknowledj^ed  (170(ii  that  the 
va]ii(lity  ol'  ihe  retbrniation  had  \>ijvn  unparalleled  "in  such  a 
riiui'  and  in  such  lin'unistances." -'  In  1711  Sachevcrell  preached 
against  the  inl'ovuicrs,  calling  their  work  '  a  sanctified  pretence 
of  reformation, "  and  urging  the  C'hi'istian  virtues  of  forbearance 
and  forgiveness.  To  this  attack  Josiah  Woodward,  the  historian 
of  the  societies,  replied.  Eur,  as  Defoe  foresaw,  the  societies 
became  chief!}-  instrumental  in  convicting  offenders  of  hund)le 
lanl^.  Id  whom  the  penalty  of  a  tine  was  a  so-ious  matter,  in 
IT.")!)  they  were  used  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down 
Sunday   trading.'' 

As  early  as  l(iS7  Authony 
Horneck  had  made  rules  for  a 
society  of  (,'hurch  of  England 
young  men,  which  met  with  op- 
position, but  as  chaplain  to 
William  ITI.  Horneck  was  more 
successful  in  organising  societies 
for  religions  conference,  and  for 
the  sujiport  of  lectures  and  daily 
]irayer  in  churches.  In  Ki!)!)  these 
numbered  lhirt_y-nine  in  London, 
Westminster,  Nottingham,  Glou- 
cester, etc.,  and  ten  in  Dublin.  In 
]()!)!)    the   Societ}-    for    rromoting 

Christian  Knowledge  took  over  the  dut\-  of  providing  charity  Church 
.schools  and  distributing  books,  leaving  missions  to  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  which  dates  from  l(J4t».  I'nder 
Anne  both  societies  flourished:  by  1718,  2,2.")()  charity  childriMi 
had  been  placed  as  apprentices  and  servants,  and  in  1711  a 
house-to-house  collection,  in  support  of  missions,  was  organised 
hy  the  queen's  leave.  Through  the  influence  of  Thomas 
liray,  who  was  active  in  the  work  of  both  societies,  manv 
parish  libraries  were  established,  and  protected  ly  an  Act  of 
Parliament,   1709. 

Eesides    exercising    her    influcnci;    in    patronising    \arious 
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hiinianitariiin  undertakings,  Anne  kept  her  Court  free  of  scandal 
Slio  ate  in  private,  so  that,   IJurnet  tells  ns, 

"  cxcepf  oil  Sundiivs,  ami  a  few  liouvs  twico  or  tliricc  n  week,  a  iMf;lit  in 
tlie  Drawiufj  Room,  slic  appears  so  little  tliat  lior  Court  is  as  it  wcro 
aliaiidoiiod." 

In  the  queen's  absence  her  iniiiistors  received  at  one  o'clock, 
tlu'ec  times  a  week,  in  her  (lra\\iiiL;-roorn.  Thither  Swift  went 
regularly  to  meet  his  acquaintance,  to  get  a  dinnei-,  and  save 

a  coffee-lionse.' 

(ihieen  Anne  never 
went  to  the  public 
theatres,  but  had  a  few 
plays  at  Court."  Siie 
repeatedly  issi.ied  pro- 
clamations against  im- 
moral plays,  against 
admitting  the  audience 
behind  the  scenes,  and 
against  the  masking  of 
women.  In  the  pre- 
ceding reign  Jeremy 
Collier's  "Short  View" 
led,  in  1698,  to  the  pro- 
secution of  Betterton,  as 
a.  representative  actor, 
for  the  use  of  obscene 
language;  and  agaiia,  in 
1701-2,  the  players  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
were  prosecuted  for 
"uttering  impious,  lewd,  and  immoral  expressions."^  In  sjiite 
of  the  tine  acting  of  Betterton,  Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs.  Bracegirdlc, 
and,  later,  of  Nance  Oldtield,  the  theatre  was  not  flourishing 
during  the  reign  of  William  III.  or  Anne.  When,  in  1GS2, 
the  Duke's  and  the  King's  Companies  were  united,  the  Duke's 
Theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens  was  used  only  for  spectacular  pieces, 
but  in  169.=)    a    i|uarrel  among    the  actors    led  to  the    erection 

'    "Journal  to  Stella,''  Works,  iii.,  ed.   1S14,  pp.  4.1,   l."il. 

-  Strickland,  xiii.,  108. 

'  JIalcolm,  v.,  117  ;  and  "  Diet.  Nat.  Bio<;r.,"  s.v.   Betterton. 


"LO.VG    THREAD    LACES,    LONG    A.\D    STllONG. 
(Tempest,  "  Cryes  of  London,"  nil.) 
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tlieatro  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  for  Bettorton's 
company.  I'ho  cnnso(|U('nco  was  tliat-  nciflier  tin's  nor  the 
King's  Honse  in  hruiT  l.aiie  was  well  lillcd,  ami  ilu-  Ltalli'rv 
at  Drnry  Lane  was  opened  free  to  servants  during  the  whole 
piece.'      In  Anne's  reign  the  theatre.s   in  Dor.set  Gardens   and 


Lincoln'.s  Inn  Fields  ceased  to  exist,  and  there  remain 


('(1  onlv 


Tini    ilLKES    TllEATKE. 


Drury  Lane   and  the   new   Haymarket  Theatre,   opened    170.1, 
and  used  for  operatic  performances. 

The  first  Haymarkct  opera,  170.'>,  was  got  up  by  subscriplion   opera. 
tickets — half  a  guinea  for  stage-boxes,  5s.  tor  first  gallery,  2s.  for 
np]3er  gallery,   or   about   double   the  theatre  prices.     In    1707 
Italian  singers  were  mixed  with  the  English,  and  the  first  opera 
entirely   in   Italian    was    given    in  1710.     In    I  hat  year   Handel 

'  Malcohn.  iii.,  117. 
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Ciiino  to  Encfland.  and  jirodufed  his  liiixddo,  containiii;^  the 
<n-eat  aria,  "  Lascia  ch'  io  piaiiga."  'I'lio  s^n-eat  singers  of  tlio  tin.io 
were  Mrs.  Tofts,  who  could  sing  Italian,  Madame  de  I'Epine,  and 
Nicolini  (irimaldi.  At  the  same  time  comjerts  in  the  "great 
room  "  of  York  liniiiHngs  became  fashionalile,  and  tivc-shilling 
tickets  were  sold  in  the  chocoiad'  and  cotiee-honses. 

llefore  the  Handelian  opera  had  in  some  degree  pnrified 
dramatic  performances,  "  next  to  the  play-house  "  Bartholomew 
and  May  Fairs  were  regarded  as  "  the  chiefest  nurseries  "  of  vice,' 


V.VrXIIALL. 
(/•'(■ojft  a  drau-iiiff  hji  CaiKiJetto.) 

and  in  1703  the  (Irand  Jury  of  Middlesex  "presented"  Mny 
Fair,  after  an  open  fight  had  taken  place  between  the  constables 
and  some  disorderly  soldiers  in  the  fair -of  1702  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1709  that  tiie  May  Fair  puppet-shows  were  stopped.  In  1700 
an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  Bartholomew  Fair,  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  forbade  any  booths  to  be  used  for 
interludes,  stage-plays,  comedies,  gaming-places,  lotteries,  or 
nmsic-meetings.- 

The  Westminster  justices  in  1G98  put  a  stop  to  a  "  ridotto," 

'  Duke  of  Manchester.  "Court  and   Society  from  Elizabetli  to  Anne.''  ii., 
ptmsim.  2  Malcolm,  v.,  113. 
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vauxiaii.  ,)r  "  redoubt,"  which  it  was  proposed  to  hold  at  Vauxhall.^  It 
was  to  be  a  felc  in  the  \'enetiaii  manner,  with  basset-banks  and 
other  entertainments,  at  which  all  persons  were  to  be  masked. 
Ultimately  the  "  ridotto  al  fresco  "  was  established,  and   was  a 


Cocking. 


Gaining. 


JI.VY    DAY:     THK    FIDDLF.U    AMI    TUB    MILKIUIDS. 
{Missoti's  *^  Mcmotfcs,"  109S.) 

great  success.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  on  his  visit  there,  found 
it  his  duty  as  a  justice  of  quorum  to  animadvert  upon  the 
morals  of  the  place. 

In  1703  the  cruel  game  of  cock-throwing,  in  wdiich  the 
object  was  to  spike  cocks,  thi'own  with  their  legs  tied,  on  to 
sharp  stakes,  was  stopped  on  Shi'ove  Tuesdays  within  the  Cit}'. 
Figliting-cock  matches  were  popular  as  ever,  and  formal  competi- 
tions took  place  between  such  societies  as  the  "  Gentlemen  of 
London  "  and  the  "  Gentlemen  of  Warwickshire."  - 

Beyond  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  sixpence  per  pack  on 
cards  and  five  shillings  a  pair  on  dice,  by  the  Act  10  Anne,  c.  18, 
no  serious  effort  was  made  to  stop  the  prevalence  of  gaming. 
Hitherto  piquet  cards  had  cost  only  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  packs ; 
ombre  and  basset  cards  were  rather  dearer.^  After  the  Act, 
Swift   enters   in   his   Journal  to  Stella :  "  Cards  are  very  dear 

1  Malcolm,  iii,,  r>S.  -  Ihi,l.,  v.,  11 1,  12.-..  3  Ashtoii,  i.,  10.5. 
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.  .  .  which  spoils  small  gamesters."'  Tlie  licensiiiu;  of  public 
gaining-licuses  belonged  b}-  patent  to  the  Koyal  (iroom- 
Portei",-  in  whose  house  some  of  the  worst  gaming-brawls 
took  place. 

The  lottery  system,  which  developoil  rapidly  midi.'r  ( 'harles  Lotteries. 
II.,  was,  by  Act  ii[  Parliament  (5  William  and  .Mary,  c.  7), 
c-niployed  in  1(194  to  raise  a  loan  of  a  million  to  the  Slate, 
in  shares  of  £10  each.  After  \WM)  Slate-lotteries  wci-e  sup- 
pressed by  Act  i.if  rarliameni,  bui  revived  in  1710  II  (  s  Anne, 
c.  -I,  anil  0  Anne,  e.  U)  for  two  loans  of  £  1 ,50(),(X){)  to  the 
(government.  The  method  was  to  i.ssiie  l.'iO.OOO  tickets  at  CIO 
each  ticket,  "the  principal  whereof  is  to  be  MUik,  ilic  I'arliamcnt 
allowing  nine  per  cent,  interest  for  the  whole  during  the  term 
of  o2  years,  which  interest  is  to  be  divided  as  follows  :  3.750 
tickets  will  lie  prizes  from  £1,000 
to  £.5  per  annmn  during  the  said  o2 
years ;  all  the  other  tickets  will  be 
blanks  .  .  .  each  blank  ticket  will 
be  entitled  to  14s.  a  year  for  the  term 
of  32  years."  '  The  sales  of  goods  of 
private  persons  were  generally  held 
by  lottery,  not  by  auction,  and  illicit 
lotteries  under  the  form  of  insurance 
were  numerous  till  an  Act  was  passed 
in  1712  to  ]irevent  both  forms  ot 
speculation.  In  1708  was  started  the 
Taylors'  Friendly  Society  for  insuring 
the  lives  of  adults  and  children,  and 
in  ]  709  the  Lucky  Seventy,  a  tontine, 
or  "  the  longest  livers  take  all."  ^ 
The  newspaper  advertisements  give 
evidence  that  a  period  of  speculative 
mania  was  at  hand. 

In  the  reign  of  (^)ueen  Anne  the 
tirst    dail}'    p.iper    was    permanently 

established,  the  Post    Bm/,  in    1695,   having   had    only  a  brief  News- 
existence.      In    the    JJailij    Courant,    J 702,   only  one  side  was  ''*'**"■ 
printed,   measuring    fourteen   inches    by  eight    inches.     Some 

■  Work^<.  ii..  p.  :ii;tl. 
of  Lotteries."  4'.l-."ii'. 

196 


Tin:    NKWSI'.Vl'KI'.    WOMAN. 
('i"o)iij)(>7,  "  Cti/€s  of  London,") 


-  .M.alcolm,  iii., 
■*  .Malcolm,  v..  . 


")il  ;  v..  1.  ^  .\.-ihtoii.  •■  Hi.story 

.\shton,  '•  Sociiil  I.ifi-."  i  .  1  12,  xeij. 
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of  the  small  sheets  were  jn-intcd  leavin"^  a  pai^o  blank,  on 
which  London  correspondents  could  write  to  their  friends, 
and  send  a  personal  and  a  news-letter  for  the  same  money." 
The  London  Guzetic,  price  Id.,  was  the  "truest  and  most 
cautious,"  -  and  it  alone.  amonLT  the  weeklies,  contained  more 
than  the  briefest  summary  ol'  i'urliamcntary  intelligence. 
Foreign  news  was  translated  out  of  the  foreign  ])apcrs;  the 
dates  of  the  sailings  of  ships  and  accounts  of  the  taking  of 
prizes  were  all  that  most,  papers  contained.'' 

In  Hi.Sf)  appeared  W/'i'l.ii/  Mcmofi'ils,  or  an  account  of  books 
lately  set  forth,  with  literary  reviews.  The  Ohsi/iTatoi-  and 
Defoe's  Review  and  R('h<'ai:-<al,  17()4-,  pointed  the  way  to  the 
Taller,  1700:  Sj)cctali>i;  1711  ;  and  the  Guardian,  1713.  The 
influence  of  the  essayists  was  great,  not  only  upon  literature, 
but  also  upon  society  (p.  792).  The  T(dler  was  designetl  not 
only 

"to  euliveu  niunility  with  wit,"  but  "to  temper  wit  with  uiurality,"  to 
recover  its  readers  "  out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice  and  folly  into  whieli 
tlie  age  is  fallen."  According  to  Gay,  Steele  was  the  first  to  show  that 
"anything'  witty  could  he  said  in  praise  of  the  mari'ied  state,  or  tluit 
devotion  and  virtue  were  any  way  necessary  ...  to  the  character  of  a 
fine  gentleman."  He  "  madr  learning  amiable  and  lovely,  a  welcome  guest 
at  tea-tables  and  assemblies."  * 

It  was  painful  to  no  man  to  part  with  his  beloved  follies 
when  he  saw  them  ridiculed. 

In  1712  the  flood  of  papers  and  almanacs  was  somewhat 
checked  by  the  stamp  duty  of  a  halfpenny  per  half-sheet,  and 
the  tax  of  a  shilling  on  each  advertisement.  The  tifty-tive 
weekty  papers,  the  daily  Vote-'<  of  Parliament,  and  the  fashion- 
able essay  papers  could  be  seen  at  the  coffee-houses  for  the 
fee  of  Id.''' 

Many  of  the  cotteo-houses  had  for  long  been  identified  with 
one  or  other  jiolitical  party,  and  these  are  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  club.s.''  The  political  dining-clubs,  such  as  the 
Tory  "  October,"  or  the  Whig  "  Kitcat  "  Club,  met  at  taverns — ■ 

1  The  I'fi/hii/  P,<st  and  Dawk's  ym-s  Lrtfcr.  liiil.i,  1690.  Xichols,  "Lit. 
Anecd.,"  iv.  '-^  Misson,  "  Travels  in  England."  ^  Ashton,  ii.,  71. 

•■  Gay's  "Character  of  Steele,"  1729.  quoted  in  Drake's  "Essays,"  pt.  v., 
p.  381.  '■  Misson.     In  IfiilO  there  were  nine  weekly  papers  (Xichols, 

iv.) ;  in  170!),  fifty-five.     Malcolm,  iv..  238. 

"  For  a   full  account,  sei-  Ashton,  i.,  2H,  xrq. 
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tlic  tirsr  in  Westminster,  tlio  serond  in  tlie  Siraud.      In  suinniiT  clubs. 

the  ■'  Ivitcat"  dined  at  Hampstead  and  paraded  •m  ilie  Well  Walk. 

In    the  '■•lonrnal    to   Stella,''  Swift   note.s  ihe  aiipearaiiee  of  Table 

1.1  1  •  1.1  IT  1  1  V     Manners, 

eoarse    Poiley    napkins    (limley    was    a    leaihui;'    linen-draper), 

tVinu'ed   at    each  end,  which  were  jail   upon   tht'  lalilc  in  drink 

witli.      In  Sdiiic  "  Knlcs  of  Civility,"    170:1,  traiislaird    li-mii    ihe 

fi'iiicli    t'lir   iln'   lieiietit  of  llir    lasliiiinaMc   wcirld,  readers   were 

warned  not    to  wi[ie   the   knife   ami    fm-k    on    ihe  hread   or   the 

cloth,  but  on  the  napkin.      On  the  sidelioanl  a  hasin  was  placed 

in    whi(.-h    they    conid     he     waslied  : 

"Some  are  so  curious  that  they  will 

not    endure   a    spoon    to    be   used  in 

two  several   dishes,"      The   reader  is 

also  requested  not   to  pick  his  teeth 

at  talile  with  knife  or  fork.' 

The  dinner-hour  was  steadily  be- 
eouiing  later ;  the  usual  hour  was 
three  o'clock.  The  fashionable  man 
began  the  morning  with  ehoeolalc, 
followed  in  a  couple  of  hours  by  tureen 
tea.  Ill  a  satire  upon  the  habits  of 
tradesmen  they  are  described  as  risin^■ 
before  six,  they  attend  matins,  take 
a  half-pint  of  sack  and  a  dash  of 
gentian  before  eight,  and  after  nine 
take  tea  and  tobacco  in  a  coffee- 
house.- Supper,  served  after  eight,' 
was  still  only  a  .slender  meal. 

t 'hestertield,  describing  the  manners  of  (^^ueen 
says  : — 

'"Every  woinau  of  fashion  kopf  what  was  i-alliMl  'a  Day.'  uliirli  wa.s  a 
formal  cirole  of  her  ac((U<aintaiiees  of  both  sexes,  unbroken  by  any  card- 
taViles.  tea-taV)les,  or  other  amusemeut.s.  There  the  fine  women  and  fine 
men  met   perhaps  fc.r  an  liour."  ' 

Sunday  calling  Avas  fashionable,  and  instead  of  the  formality 
of  leaving  cards,  servants  were  sent  to  ask  a  '■  How  do  ye?" 
Swift,  in  his  .sickness,  received  a  number  of  these  '"  Howdecs."" 

'  Quoted  in  Biilbrinfr's  edition  of  Defoe"s  "  Coinpleni  Gentleman." 
-  .Malcolm,  iv.,  2i''.l,  237.  '''  Spence,  '-Anecdotes,"  p.  20.  ■*  Stanhope, 

'■  Queen  Anne,"  p.  JOti.  '•>  "  Works  "  (ISH),  iii.,  S2.     JIaleolm,  iv.,  2;!8. 


iiia..\ir,T    KWKii   or    i:i3. 

(TrinUy  Collcjc,  Ox/onl.) 


Anne's  time,  visits. 
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The  Ring,  as  a  fasliionablo  meeting-place,  was  livalleil  by 
the  Mall,  in  St.  -James's  Park,  where  the  leaders  of  society 
assembled  on  toot.  Owing  to  the  bad  beliavionr  of  .some 
masked  women  wlio  were  (h'iviug  in  ilic  liinn'  in  liackney 
coaches,  masking  was  forbidden  and  tlu'  parlv  closecl  to  hack- 
neys, lOOo,  and  in  1712  to  one-horse  chaises.  The  sale  of  ale 
and  spirits  w.-is  also  stnpped.  ()ii  tine  evenings  there  were 
two  or  three  hundred  coaches,  going  gently  for  ladies  .-md 
gentlemen  to  have  a  view  of  each  other.  In  lUO!)  a  gnard- 
housc  was  erected  to  secure  the  imlilie  road  against  footpads, 
and  the  growth  of  KiMisingtou  drew  ]mblio  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  th(^  road  between  Hyde  I'ark  C'ornor  and  Ivnights- 
bridsire.      William    III.    bavinir  bought  NottiiiLiliaiu   House   and 


llMlv-NKV     (.'eAc'll,     i;(.'i, 
(Fmiu  a  /iv<jiw:tttar!j  TulAe  nf  Fares  laaried  In/  the  ."ihtniffs'  Cuurl.) 


Convey- 
ances. 


made  it  his  palace,  the  road  through  the  Green  and  Ilyile 
Parks,  to  connect  St.  .James's  and  Kensington,  was  improved 
and  lighted  with  300  lamps." 

The  number  of  hackney-coaches  in  London  was  fixed  in 
1094  at,  700,  in  1710  at  <S00  ;  on  Sundays  a  still  smaller  number 
was  licensed  to  ply.  The  fares  were  fixed  I'rom  one  shilling  for 
a  mile  and  a  half  In  1711,  200  sedan  chairs  were  licensed^ 
plying  at  a  tare  of  one  shilling  per  mile.  Both  coaches  and 
chairs  were,  as  a  rule,  unprotected  by  glasses,  and  the  .sharp 
stones  with  which  the  streets  were  paved  made  the  motion 
uncomfortable.  On  the  river  the  boats  were  cushioned,  and 
in  wet  weather  a  cloth  was  spread  over  a  few  hoops  to  protect 
the  stern  ■ ;  but  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  boatmen  made 
river  travelling  nnpleasant.  People  of  quality  kept  private 
barges,  and  put  their  watermen  into  livery. 


'  Larwood.  •■  London  Park.s."     Chamberlayne, 
-  llissou,  "Travels  in  England." 


■  State  of  Enylaud.' 
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The  Post.  In  1700  tlic  Londoners' penny  post,  was  donWcd,  and  within 

a  radius  ol'  ten  miles  from  the  (ienend  Post  Ottiee  a  penny 
was  paid  by  the  sender  and  a  penny  by  the  receiver  of  a  letter. 
Parcels  under  a  pound  in  weight  went  by  the  same  system. 
There  was  a  general  office  for  the  management  of  the  Ijondon 
penny  post  in  Bisho])sgate  Street,  and  tivo  .sorting-houses ; 
letters  were  i-eceived  at  .500  shops  and  coffee-houses,  where 
hourly  collections  wei'e  made.  Povey,  the  unfortunate  inventor 
of  many  schemes,  planned  a  halfpenny  post,  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  woi'k  it.  In  1710  the  postage  of  the  whole  kingdouj 
was  reorganised  by  statute ;  the  charge  for  a  "  single "  letter 
was  3d.  for  distances  under  eighty  miles;  4d.  beyond  tliat 
distance  to  any  place  in  England  ;  to  Edinburgh  or  JJublin, 
Cd.,  and  the  letter  thence  onward  charged  by  distance.  The 
rearrangenient  was  due  to  the  union  with  Scotland.  A  weekly 
sum  of  £700  for  the  service  of  the  war  was  to  he  levied  on 
the  post-office  receipts.  The  country  posts  left  London  only 
three  days  a  week,  and  posts  were  received  on  the  alternate 
days.  Posts  to  Wales  and  Ireland  came  and  went  twice  a 
week,  but  the  Irish  post  was  always  uncertain,  as  it  depended 
on  the  winds.  The  Court  and  the  Fleet  stations  received  a 
daily  post,  Sundays  excepted,  when  no  postal  work  was  done. 
The  post  was  expected  to  go  120  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.^ 
The  packet-boats  by  which  foreign  mails  were  sent  served 

Services,  for  the  conveyance  of  Continental  travellers.  The  passage 
between  Calais  and  Dover  in  KiSli  cost  passengers  .5s.,~  but 
the  use  of  the  master's  cabin  cost  .5s.  extra,  and  the  payments 
to  the  clerks  of  the  passage,  customs  officers,  searchers,  water- 
bailiffs,  master  of  the  ferry,  landing-boatmen  (at  Dover  and 
Calais),  amounted  to  as  much  again.'  The  length  of  the 
passage,  of  coiu'se,  depended  entirely  on  the  wind.  During 
the  war  the;  packet-service  was  rendered  more  irregular  than 
before,  as  the  boats  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  prizes,^  and 
were  used  to  carry  merchandise,  exposing  them  to  attack.  The 
general    order    was    issued    to    captains,    when    engaged    w'xiW 

'  Chaiiihfrlayne.  ''State  of  Ensflanii,"  1711. 

-  Gemelli,  p.  111.  Churchill,  "Collection  of  Voj-ages,"  iii.,  vi.  ;  and  .see 
Camden  Miscellany,  ix.,  40.  ^  In  KJtJH.     Skippon,  ih.  vi..  3()1. 

*  Treasury  Papers,  1(>')7,  vol.  slviii..  20,  on  the  prizes  taken  between 
Falmouth  and  Corunna. 
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privateers,  and  when  fi<;litinij  was  of  no  further  avail,  to  throw 
the  mail-bags  overboard.'  Some  new  packet-boats  of  swifter 
build,  which  were  expected  to  escape  attack,  were  built  so 
low  in  the  water  that  they  were  in  danger  of  sinking.  In 
time  of  peace  three  packet-boats  ran  from  Dover  to  Calais 
(Tuesday  and  Friday  evening  if  the  wind  served),  two  from 
Falmouth  to  Corunna  (the  (Jroyn)  leaving  fortnightly:  two 
from  Dover  to  Nieuport,  Flanders  (Tuesday  and  Saturday), 
three  fro7ii  Harwich  to  Helvoetsluys  (Wednesday  and  Saturday), 
three  from  Holvhead  to  Dublin  (Monday  and  Thursday),  and 
a  weekly  service  from  Donaghadee  to  Port  Patrick  (Wigtown- 
shire). During  the  war  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Flemish 
services  wei"e  discontiiuied,  five  boats  were  put  on  the  Harwich 
Ihie,  and  a  line  from  Falmouth  to  Lisbon  was  opened,  going 
weekly  in  1712,  with  five  boats  in  the  service,  of  160  tons 
each,  with  thirty-five  men  and  fourteen  guns.  The  packet- 
service  to  the  West  Indies  was  opened  1710,  and  left  on  the 
last  Thursday  in  the  month.  By  the  Act  of  1710  New  York 
entered  the  packet-service,  and  had  a  General  Post  Office.- 
AU  who  coidd  do  .so  got  passages  in  the  royal  yachts,  which 
made  retjular  crossino's  to  Brill  in  the  reims  of  William  III. 
and  Anne,  and  in  the  Hanoverian  pcriorl  crossed  more 
frequently.  Sometimes  an  individual  would  hire  a  sailing- 
vessel  for  the  crossing,  as  did  Lady  ilary  AVortley  Montague, 
who  ))aid  five  guineas  for  lier  passage  to  avoid  crossing  at 
night.  Those  who  missed  the  packet  and  coidd  not  afford 
this  method  experienced  much  vexatious  delay. 
Yachting.  Charles  II.,  who   had    considerable    knowledge    of   sailing- 

vessels,  introduced  to  Fngland  the  Dutch  "yacht,"  and  his 
example  developed  in  the  fashionable  world  an  interest  in 
the  swift  .sailing  of  pleasure-boats.  In  1665  Charles  and  the 
Duke  of  York  had  a  race  between  their  rival  yachts,  built 
by  the  brothers  Pett.  At  first  the  yachts  provided  little 
acconnnodation,  for  the  king  kept  his  barge  and  kitchen- 
boat  in  attendance^;  and  when  I'epys  had  to  spend  a  night 
.on  board  he  slept  on  the  cushions  in  the  cabin. 

When  yachts  became   more  numerous,  the}-  were  used    by 

'  Lewins,  "  H<n-  Majesty's  Mails."  -  "  Trea.sury    Papers."    \xx.,  27  ; 

cli.  24,  etc.     Chamberlayiie,  "  State  of  England,"   1711. 

'■'  Evelyn,  October  1,   KiG.',.      Pepys's  Diary,  Aug-ust  17,  Seplt'inber  17,   1G85. 
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ricli  iiifii  and  tlirir  friends  tor  the  Clianiicl  jiassaufc.  and  tlio 
viceregal  yaehf,  lietuet'u  Holvliead  and  liuMin,  jiid^cd  up 
Swift  as  he  was  vowing  in  search  of  a  vessel  in  uliii-li  to 
make  tlie  passage.' 

Misson's  "Instructions  to  Travellers"  (KinCi)  was  the  guidi- 
most  generally  used,  and  Addison,  on  his  travels  in  Italy, 
rejoiced  in  the  accuracy  of  Misson's  works.  Tlie  war, 
however,  made  tra\'el  almost  impossible  during  a  eon.si(leralilo 
part  of  the  period,  Italy  was  most  easily  visited.  Misson 
recommends  travellers  to  go  singly  or  onh'  in  small  jiariics. 
owing  to  the  limited  accommodation,  and  to  carry,  it  not  a 
bed,  at  least  bedclothes,  also  a  small  iron  machine  where- 
with to  close  doors.  All  !iis  own  luggagi^  was  got  iiiin 
"  portmantles,"  A  passport,  he  sa}'s,  may  be  useful,  but  is 
not  nccessary.- 

He  reconnnends  travellers  staying  long  in  one  place  in 
hire  lacke3's,  couriers,  and  interpreters,  and  i)ul  them  into 
livery.  He  gives  information  to  help  every  traveller  tf>  make 
his  own  guide-book,  to  rorreet  the  itineraries  and  maps — for 
every  traveller  was  perforce  rather  an  explorer  than  a  mere 
tourist.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  many  yotmg  men  ot 
good  family  were  sent  U<  make  favour  at  the  Hanoverian 
Court. 

Foreigners  travelling    in    Kngland   were    delighted  with   the   coaches, 
easy  means  of  communication  tliey  found  here.     In    171.".  the 
flying  coaches,  with    six    horses,  did    90   to   100    miles    a    day, 
at  a  cost  of  2d.  or  3d.  ]3er  mile.     Cdoucestcr  was  reached  from 
London  in  a  day.   Hereford  in  a  day  and  a  half.     The  journey 


'  "Journal  to  Stella,"  Septembpr 
-  Bolingbroke,    "  Letters,"   ed.   S2. 
price  was  exceptional 


171(1. 

Eli  wa;'   paiil    for   a   passport,    but    the 


(Fiom  a  Tabic  of  Fares  issued  liij  the  Sheriffs'  Coiirl.) 
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to  Bath  cost  16s.  Most  of  tlic  coaches  engaged  in  Inn-  jchiviuts 
(h(i  not  proceed  in  the  dark,  Imt  "slept"  at  the  inns,  ('liuin- 
beriaync,  in  his  "State  of  England,"  1711  (the  "  Whitaker  ' 
of  the  period),  says,  with  regard  tn  the  danger  from  highway- 
men, that  the  number  had  been  sensibly  diminished  sinre 
^[arv's  proclamation   oH'ering   £40   for  every  caplure. 

In  the  reign  of 
A\'illiam  111.  and  Anno 
man)'  statutes  dealing 
with  highways  wri'e 
]iassed  to  extend  the 
turnpike  system  in 
counties  lying  almut 
London.  In  William's 
reiyn  the  width  of  roads 
was  regulated  and  their 
boundaries  defined. 
T he  Act  8  and  !) 
William  III.,  c.  16,  or- 
dered justices  to  erect 
guide-posts  at  cross- 
rcjads  under  penalty  of 
a  fine  :  and  they  were 
further  authorised  to 
summon  special  ses- 
sions for  the  mending 
of  ways.  The  (^)uarter 
Sessions  might  order 
assessment,  for  repairs. 
An  eli'ort  was  made  to 
stop  carters  from  driv- 
ing six  or  more  horses 
tandem.  An  Act  of  Charles  II.  on  the  .subject  had  been  evaded, 
but  fresh  laws  were  passed,  liiiiiting  tlie  team  to  eight  beasts, 
drawing  in  pairs  witli  a  shaft  between.  In  Anne's  reign  only 
six  beasts  were  allowed  in  a  team,  except  up  hills.  In  spite 
of  these  restrictions  the  main  roads  alone  were  passable  in 
winter.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  travel,  many  of 
the  wealthier  country  gentry  visited  London  with  their 
families    during   the    season    (Oetober    to    May),    and    in    the 


COrrEE-HOUSE    BAUBLE"    OX    THE 
SACHEVERELL    CASE,    1710. 
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^^iiniiiuT    the    leisuroil    classes     iiiailc     ilicii-    u.iy    tn   tlio    ^rcat 

liailis  111  scaivli  of  pleasure  or  of  healtli. 

A   few  travellers  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  a   wahr  cin-r,'   watering 

mi  the  Court,  was  i-ouli'iit  willi  1';j)S(iiii  '  ami  I'.atli.  \ itvk- 
sliireuitm,  like  Tlioresliv,  had  the  "Span-  courses"  at  (^h:arry 
Hill,  Leeds,  and  the  IJalli  House  at  Huxton  was  iiiqinived 
by  the  Dukt'  of  i  >evoiishire,  1705.  I.oimI.hi  citi/cus  sought, 
health  at  Sadler's  New  Tuubridi^-e  Wells,  near  Lslin^'toii,  or 
houuht.  their  s]ia\v  wat.ers  in  J^ondon.  Tunlirid^'o  was  less 
fashionable  than  of  yore,  and  was  frequented  by  "  fat  cit\r 
ladies  with  tawdry  At  lasses."-'  The  London  Turkish  ISatli,  at 
the  KaiL^nio  oi-  Hiuiuiuun.  in  Covent  (iafdcn,  costing  five 
shilliui^'s  a.  bath,  was  fashionable,  and  a  few  advocates 
maintained   the  virtues  of  the  cold   bath. 

After  (^)uecn  Anne's  visit,  in  ITOo,  to  liath,  <;Teat  pros-  Bath. 
])erity  came  to  the  town,  and  uirder  the  rule  of  JJeau 
Nash  its  repute  was  well  maintained,  and  the  disorderly  and 
dirty  practices  of  the  preceding'  reign  were  stopped.  To  put 
an  end  to  the  rough  dances  in  canvas  booths,  he  arranged 
stiliseription  balls  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  started  an  assembly- 
house  with  a  code  of  rules  and  a  strict  etiquette.  The 
Beau  ojiened  the  ball  at  six  o'clociv  with  a  minuet,  and 
after  two  hours  country-dances  began.  At  eleven  he  stopped 
the  band,  and  never  conceded  one  dan<-e  more  though  a 
princess  pleaded.  He  made  the  introductions,  warned  yoinig 
ladies  against  beaus  and  adventurers  like  himself,  stopjied 
promiscuous  smoking,  and  prevented  the  men  from  wearing 
swords.  Men  might  not  (lance  in  top-boots,  nor  ladies  in 
aprons ;  neither  nught  gentlemen  appear  in  their  morning- 
gowns  and  caps  before  ladies.  He  arranged  the  laying-out 
of  the  South  Parade  and  collected  .£is,()()(),  by  subscriptions, 
for  the  repair  of  roads  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before  his 
time  the  lodgings,  though  expensive,  were  rough,  dirty,  and 
poorly  furnished.^ 

The  use  of  large  sash-windows  and  tin-  admi^si(lu  nl'  ligiit 
led  to  an  increased  desire  for  showy  furniture  and  ornament. 
Tapestry   had   given   place  to   wainscot   and    wall-paper-s."^     The 

1  Wilson's  "Defoe,"  i.,  210.  =  Craik's  "Swift,"   ir.l.  in   1708. 

'  170.S.     Atl.as  was  a  cheap  silk.     Cf.  Causton's  "  Tmibridgialia.'' 

■•  Gint/imnii'.i  Miii/ii:iiie,  17(!2.  ^  .Vshwn,  i.,  63.     Chambcrlayiie,  1711. 
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FurnUure.  practice  of  tea-rlrinkinjj  lirouoht  in  china  cups  and  teapots,  and 
(Jluecn  Man's  mania  for  the  collection  of  C'hinesc  ornainents 
became  the  fashion.  The  sale  of  china  for  ladies'  cast-olY 
clothing  was  a  recognised  trade/  and  in  1724  JJcfoe  writes  tliat 
china  was  jiiled  f)n  the  tops  of  cabinets,  secretaires,  and  every 
cliinn^ey-piece  to  ihe  to]is  of  the  ceilings,  on  shelves  set  up  to 
liuld  it.-  Tiie  iMiglish  ware  made  at  \'.iu.'\ha!l,  l,ambeth,  or 
Fulhani-'  also  obtained  pu|iularil\-. 

<^)ueen  Mary  .set  the  fashion  nf  using  cliinlz  and  Kast  India 
calicoes  in  dress,  and  in  Amies  reign  an  iuniionsc  nuiiilx.T  ot 
stuffs  with  Eastern  names  were  introduced.' 

Bodices  were  generally  laced  in  front,  the  lacing  wide  across 


Women's 
Dress. 


cusn  .MLS  AT  Tin-;  couoxatiox  or  wn,LiAJi  in.   and  3iai;v. 

(From  un  nictravinri  hy  Komejin  de  Ikmlic.) 


the  chest,  and  narrowing  to  a  jioint  at  the  waist.  The  i)lain 
petticoat  was  now  out  of  foshion,  and  skirts  were  cover(-(l  witli 
little  frills  or  furbelows.  At  the  l)ack  of  the  .skirt  a  ]iiecL'  of 
drapery  was  bunched  up  into  panniers,  in  front  fell  an  ajiron. 
generally  green.  The  tendency  for  dresses  to  widen  at  the  hii^ 
brought  in  the  hoop.      In  1709  the  Sprefafor  says  :— 

"The  petticoaf.s  which  bes;'aii  tT  hcavp  and  swell  liefoi-e  j-ou  left  us 
are  now  blown  up  into  a  most  enormous  concave,  and  rise  every  day  move 
aiul  more." 

'  Malcolm,  i.,  242.     Of.  Swift  on  the  china-hucksters. 
-  Defoe,  "Tour."  i.,   122. 

■'  Ashton,   :.,   74.     On  pewter,  brass,  and  kitchen  utensils,  sec  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague's  '•  Letters  "  :   on  earthenware,  Addison's  "  Lover." 
■■  Ashton.  i.,  178.  gives  a  list. 
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In  1710  lioups  assisted  in  ilio  distension.  The  turlielowed 
"  niantua  "  and  iiood  were  worn  ontdoors  tln'oui;lioiit  the  period. 
Willi  ilii'  use  (if  the  hiio])  came  a  reihieiioii  in  liie  size  of  the 
headih'ess,  whieh  had  yrown  enonnons  when  women  wore  the 
French  /'';/(^7/(r/c',  or  eommode,  eonsislini;-  ot'starclied  trills  raised 
one  ahovo  anotiier.  an  exaggeration  of  tlie  <-ap  of  llie  FreiicI 
"  bonne."  At  the  hark  of  this  erection  fell  a  cjnantit,}'  of  lace, 
called  a  "head."  In  evening  dress,  long  curls  were  worn,  one 
drooping  over  the  shoulder  in  front,  as  may  he  seen  in  tin; 
p<irlraits  of  'i)ueen  Anne.  I'aiiens  and  el,.)gs  were  worn  by 
ladies. 

The  long  coat  of  Charles  II.'s  time  tended  to  become  rather  Men's 
shortef-  and  sipianr,  the  skirts  hanging  stilily  ai    the  back,  and 


iiE.vDDr.E.ssics  rxiiEi:  cji  i:i;\  .vn.m;. 

{From  :^i(ttoil  Xi>:hvh's  ikw  (/  llauiittoil  Court  I'o.h'r,^) 

held  out  with  whalebone  or  other  stiffening.'  The  waistcoat  was 
still  long  enough  to  meet  the  stockings  at  the  knees.  Coats 
and  waistcoats  were  embroidered,-  and  the  buttonholes  were 
elai)orately  frogged.  The  ■"  Calamanco  '  waistcoat  of  glossy  satin 
and  wool-twilled  stuff,  brocaded  to  show  a  pattern  on  one  side 
only,  was  generally  worn.  The  cuffs  of  the  coat  were  scpiare  and 
wide.  After  the  battle  of  Steinkirk.  the  Steinkirk,  or  black 
cravat,  came  into  fashion,  in  place  of  the  white  lace  tic.  The 
hat  was  cocked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  Imt  no  feathers  were 
worn,  ixcept  in  the  army.  Both  sword  and  cane  were  carried ; 
in    1701   footmen   alone   were   forbidden  sidearm.s.-"' 

The  wig  in  one  of  its  niodiried  forms  had  become  universal,  wigs. 
not  only  with  fashionable  people,  but  with  tradesmen.'     Besides 
the  full-bottomed  or  dress  wig,  there  were  various  forms  of  wigs 

'  Sjiert,(t(ii:   \o.   II.').  -  Swift,  Works,  iii.,   103.  ■'  Mulcolm,  v.,  :!li. 

■■  Ashtoii,  ii.,  li.'i.     A   i)riut  f^howintr  primers  at  work  in  curled  \vi(fs. 
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lor  (l:iily  wear,  siicli  as  llie  holi-wii^;,  the  "raiiiilie"  or  tie-wig. 
Tlie  (|iuH'ii  was  indignant  when  Bohngbroke  a])i>eare(l  before  her 
in  a  raniihe,  saying,  "I  suppose  his  lordship  will  come  to  Court 
next  time  in  liis  nightca)) !  "  A  dress-wig  might  cost  as  mucli 
as  £()()';  Swift  paid  for  his  tliree  guineas.-  Wigs  were  now 
generally  ]>ow(h'red  and  perfumed  I'or  dress  occasions:  fops 
oeeasionally  ventured  to  ap})ear  in  tia.ven  wigs.  In  the  morning 
men  kept  their  shaven  heads  in  nightcaps,  and  wore  "night- 
gowns" or  (h'essing-gowns,  sometimes  of  very  ehsgant  materials. 
An  advertisement  records  the  loss  of  a  man's  j-ellow-tiowered 
satin  morning-gown,  Hned  cherry-coloured  satin.  Though  no 
hair  was  worn  on  the  face,  daily  .shaving  was  not  habitual : 
Swift  fre(pi(,'ntly  notes  ".shaving-day"  as  an  event.  Smoking 
was  out  of  fashion,  snuff  having  taken  its  place.  A  fine 
"  smish-bo.\  "  was  an  es.sential  point   in  a  bean's  equipment. 

Poor     men    were    beginning    to    wear    the   coat    and    waist- 
coat,  but   the   short-skirted    dotiblet,    made   of  plain   cloth    or 
"drugget,"  was   .still   to    be  seen  among  the  humblest  classes, 
and  was  worn   by  the  oarsmen  of  the  Thann'S. 
Maimers.  The   separation   from    France   during   the    war    led    to    an 

increase  in  the  boorishness  of  English  manners.  A\'it  and 
charm  were  not  so  highly  rated  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
and  the  Stuart  grace  of  manner  was  not  transmitted  to  Mar}^ 
and  Anne.  Both  ladies  .showed  good  breeding  in  their  treat- 
ment of  inferiors,  but  neither  possessed  much  j^ersonal  charm. 
Their  good  qualities  came  out  in  the  domestic  circle,  not 
ill  the  public  drawing-room,  where  Anne  found  little  to  say, 
and  was  impelled  by  nervousness  to  gnaw  the  end  of  her  fan. 
In  general  .society  violent  political  partisanship  was  a  surer 
passport  to  social  success  than  a  well-bred  cynicism  which 
was  superior  to  politics.  Fashionable  society  was  for  the  first 
time  divided  into  two  political  worlds  ;  those  who  belonged 
to  no  party  had  no  place  in  society. 

Evelyn,  writing  to  Pepys,  1689,  still  found  that  the  English 
had  much  to  learn  from  the  French  in 

"tlio  civilities  of  giving  or  taking  the  wall,  sitting  down,  entering  in  at  or 
going  out  of  the  door,  taking  leave,  Venlretien  de  Ui  ritelle,  and  other 
eucounters  "  la  caimlierc  among  tlie  ladie.s.  .  .  The  Italians  and  Spaniards 
exceed  ns  infinitely  in  this  point  of  good  breeding.     Nay,  I  observe  our 

'  Hatton  Corresp.,  Camden  Soc,  1(199.  -  Works,  iii.,  147. 
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woiiKMi  of  ([iiality  often  l)iit  us  to  '  (J  Lonl.  mailum  ! '  wheu  we  have  iiutliiug 
to  fill  up  and  reply." 

Women's  A'f.iin,   tlu'     tendency    I'm'    ilie    sexes  to   separate    socially 

became  more  marked  as  I  lie  interest  in  politics  increased. 
This,  perhaps,  was  due  to  the  slate  of  women's  education. 
Swift,  writing-  a  letter  to  a  young  lady  '  lately  married,  takes  it 
for  granted  that  she  cannot  read  aloud  or  .sjjcll.  He  urges  her 
to  practise  both  arts,  and  thinks  that  by  copying  passages  from 
books  her  spelling  will  improve.  She  need  not  fear  that  she 
will  be  thought  learned,  as  she  has  no  chance  of  arriving  at 
the  perfection  of  a  schoolboy. 

The  evils  of  the  prevalent  system  of  girls'  education  did  not 
pa.ss  unobserved.  Yet  when  Mary  Astell  issued  her  Serious 
Propo.sal,  1094,  for  a  college  or  monastery  for  women,  in  which 
special  educational  advantages  were  to  be  provided  and  girls 
prepared  for  the  duties  of  life,  Burnet  opposed  it  on  the  groimd 
that  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  wouhl  be  suspected  of  lean- 
ings to  1  toman  ("atholieisiii,  though  Mary  Astell  was  a  strong 
C'hurchwomaii. 

As  to  boys'  home  education,  chaplains,  whose  behaviour  often 
gave  offence,  began  to  disappear  from  noblemen's  houses.  They 
had  always  been  reckoned  among  the  "domestics,''  and  were  re- 
(|iurcd  to  leave  the  dinner-table  before  the  sweet  course.^  The 
war  closed  France,  so  that  it  became  usual  to  have  French 
tutors,  often  refugees,  and  also  a  governor,  to  teach  Latin  and 
(ireek,  and  sometimes  geography  and  history.  Burnet  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  these  last,  and  held  that  boys  who  showed  an 
incurable  aversion  to  Latin  should  have  their  attention  directed 
to  natural  history.  As  tutor  to  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Biu'net  had  scope  to  carry  his  theories  into  practice,  going  into 
religious  questions  very  cojiiously,  and  through  geography  so 
often  with  him  that  he  knew  all  the  maps  very  particularly; 
the  forms  of  government  in  every  country  were  explained  to 
him,  all  the  great  revolutions,  the  "  Gothic  constitution,"  and 
the  beneficiary  and  feudal  laws,  by  the  time  lie  was  eleven 
years  old. 

In  his  accoimt  of  the  country  gentry  Burnet  writes  :  "  They 
are  the   worst   instructed  and   least   knowing   of  any  of  their 

'  Works,  v.,  148.      Cf.  also  xvi.  310.  and  Essay  on  the  Education  of  Ladies. 
-  'J'atler,  255.     Guardian,  IIS.    Ballard,  "  Learned  Women,"  202. 
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rank  I  ever  went  anionirst.  .  .  .  After  they  liail  lor^m  ilieir 
catechisui,  they  aC(]uiro  no  more  new  knowledge  but  wliat  they 
learn  in  plays  and  romances."  He  saw  many  first  led  astray 
at  the  Universities,  where  men  were  taught  merely  to  desjiise  all 
who  had  forsaken  the  Church.  He  lamented  ihr  Karliarous 
riistoiii  which  required  for  the  iKiUdiir  ol'  the  hcmsi'  ihal  none 
.should  go  out  of  it  sober. 

The  commonalty  he  found  donsrly  ivunrant  in  maltfrs  of 
religion,  Dissenters  alone  being  well  taught.  This  ignorance  was 
nt)t  diminished,  though  numbers  i.f  ehcai),  small  books  were 
circulated   by   charitable   societies.      The    trading   classes   were 

"  tlie  ln'st  Body  in  tjio  Xntioii.  geiii'iMiis.  solicr.  anil  clKiritaljIo  :  Su  ili;il  wliilc 
the  People  in  tlio  Country  arc  so  initnerseii  in  tlicir  AlT;iirs,  tliat  the  Sense 
of  Relitjiou  oaiinot  reaeli  tliein.  tlierc  is  a  better  S|iirit  stiri-ini>'  in  onr 
Cities;  more  Knowledge,  more  Zeal,  and  more  Cliarilv,  with  a  yreat.  deal 
more  of  Devotion." 

But  he  adds  that  many  of  the  townspeojile,  sulfri-ing  froii!  want 
of  exercise,  were  filleil  with  gldnm,  and  made  thrir  rrligion  a 
source,  not  of  joy,  but  of  uielaiicholy. 


To     this     jx.i'idd     Lielongs     the     most     momeiuoiis    event    yet  james 
encountered  in   the  nation's  histoiy,    the   organic   change   that   Scotland^ 
incorporated   the    sister   Parliaments.     A    raiiid    and    even    pic-   Theunion. 

•  .  -      -  1707 

turesque  series  of  events  led  it])  to  this  issite.  At,  the  Kevolution 
armed  Hillmen,  in  grim  iilaided  bands,  watehed  alike  the 
trimming  oftieial  ^Vhigs  of  the  (Convention  and  the  blood-dyed 
Tories  of  the  da3's  of  persecution.  The  bishops  still  opened  the 
meetings,  praying  that  the  exile,  as  the  darling  of  Heaven, 
might  s})eedily  possess  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  the  necks 
of  his  enemies.  But  Parliament  abdiished  I'relacy,  and  the 
angry  mob  in  the  Parliament  (Tosc  sooii  'iiistle(l  tlie  bisliops 
into  obscurity.  ])undee,  heading  the  reactionaries,  roused  the 
worst  elements  of  social  disorder  to  bolster  up  a  i)ad  cause. 
]!ut  a  stray  bullet  on  Killiecrankie  saved,  by  a  gallant  death, 
a  rejiutation  tarnished  in  the  .service  of  despotism.  Two  years 
later  the  ever-open  Highland  question  again  found  tragic 
utterance  amid  the  l)lood- stained  snows  of  Glencoe,  where  a 
Whig  administrator,  Dalrymple,  tried  the  old  Royalist  game. 
But  though  the  object  was  now  more  justitiablo  and  the  means 
197 
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no  wliir  iiiDi-o  bi-ntal.  the  [xjucr  of  a  free  I'arliiuiirnt  ami  noi 
a  Secret  Council  was  abroad.  A  I'arliainrniarv  Ojiposii  ioii 
made  (xlcncoc  the  subject  of  the  tirsi  Koyal  Coniiiiission.  Tliai 
such  a  thing  was  possible  was  tin;  most  iiopi-fnl  si^n  ui  ibc 
times.  The  victory  of  the  Parliament  of  1(190  in  abolishiu!,'  iIk^ 
Lords  of  the  Articles,  and  the  driving  of  i)alrvinplc,  Williairi's 
A'iccroy,  from  office,  made  a  I'arliamenlary  I'nion  a  necossity. 
The  question  was  complicated  by  religious  and  economic 
diliiculties.  The  Episcopalians,  arrogant  and  disaffected,  and 
the  Presbyterians,  intolerant  and  suspicious,  hated  each  other. 
North  of  the  Tay  the  former  were  still  all-powerfid.  The 
Scottish  Ulster  in  the  Lowlands  was  divi<led  iietwecn  K.xtremists 
and  Moderates.  Economic  dis(]ui<t  was  still  more  deeply 
seated.  England's  trade  was  still  hide-bound  by  jealous  exclu- 
siveness  (p.  2(j2).  The  Darien  Scheme,  though  significant  of 
new-found  energies,  proved  an  industrial  Flodden,  onh'  vixstl}' 
more  searchinsr  in  its  social  effects.  The  Hamo  thus  fed  was 
fanned  by  the  spurious  patriotism  of  ibo  Jacobites  that  for 
long  delayed  and  imperilled  the  Union,  lint  the  e.xilcd  Stuarts 
never  had  any  hold  on  the  people,  and  never  influenced  the 
national  life  save  for  the  glamoiu-  of  romance  that  the  enchant- 
ment of  a  receding  past  has  thrown  over  the  cause. 

The  Commission  to  treat  fm-  union  was  dissolved  in  17():^, 
owing  to  England's  refusal  of  equal  trading  privileges  to 
Scotland.  The  consequent  antagonism  produced  on  the  one 
side  the  Act  of  Security,  which  excluded  the  Knglish  succ(\ssion 
to  the  Scottish  throne,  and  on  the  other  the  Alien  Act,  which 
refused  to  the  Scots  the  privileges  of  English  citizens.  But 
the  English  Whigs  soon  came  to  see  that  tmion  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  Pevohition  Settlement.  The  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  Alien  Act  of  1705  prepared  the  way  for  the 
resumption  of  negotiations.  A  yoimg  ))atriotic  jiarty.  imdcr 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  eager  for  a  free  ParliameiU,  stood  out  for 
a  Federal  Union,  but  the  vol(>s  of  the  moderate  Whigs 
secured  the  appointment  of  cunnuissioners  who.-e  deliberations 
throughout  ITOti  resulted  in  an  Incorporating  Union  on  the 
basis  of  free  trade  and  miiforni  taxation.  The  Act  of  Union 
thus  negotiated  was  toucheil  with  the  .sceptre  by  the  Koyal 
Commissioner  on  1st  May,  1707,  and  thus  ended  the  old  Scots 
Estates.     The  Union  consolidated   the    rarliamentary    and    tlio 
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fiscal  systems  of  the  two  coiiuiiics,  supplemented  the  Scottish 
.Tiidicatiire  by  the  highest  English  Conrt  of  Appeal,  and  secured 
the  National  Church  by  a  clause  in  the  Coronation  Oath. 
After  1707  the  social  interest  of  Scottish  history  vastly 
increases  as  the  political  diuiinislies. 
The  attitude  of  the  Scottish  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons  —  their 
isolation,  clanuishness,  and  disagree- 
able pertinacity  in  the  redress  of 
grievances — is  of  uiucji  less  mmiieut 
than  the  settlement  of  the  Church 
and  that  falling  into  line  with  the 
general  progress  of  the  nation  in 
manners,  cvdture,  and  industrial  ac- 
tivity which  the  Union  brought  in 
its  train.  The  Revolution  by  no 
means  led  Presbyterian  polity  into 
smooth  waters.  Extremists  clung  to 
their  anacln'onism  of  a  ( 'ovenant. 
The  Episcopalians,  Jacobite  and  disloyal  to  the  core,  hated 
Revolution  and  Union  alike.  The  king  had  no  love  for  that 
free  General  Assembly  which  the  people  cherished  as  the 
last  of  their  institutions.  hUit  these  discordant  elements 
were  reconciled  and  the  Kirk  established  in  peace  until 
the  influx  of  Southrons,  engaged  in  the  new  fiscal  and 
administrative  duties,  introduced  the  elaborate  ritual  which 
was  alien  alike  to  Presbyterians  and  Northern  Episcopalians. 
Many  incidents,  notable  at  the  time,  served  to  produce 
much  friction.  The  Abjuration  Oath  made  many  nonjurors 
of  the  secretly  disloyal.  The  Presbyterians,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  though  faithful  to  the  Union,  saw  in  the  spread  of 
ritual  an  inrush  of  Popery,  and  in  the  Coromition  Oath 
and  the  power  of  the  spiritual  peers  a  danger  and  an 
insult  to  Presbyterian  polity.  The  Tory  reaction,  associated 
with  Bolingbroke  and  Sacheverell,  took  eflect  in  Scotland, 
producing  the  famous  measures  of  1712 — Toleration  o£  Epis- 
copacy and  the  Restoration  of  Patronage,  both  fruitful  of  long- 
enduring  effects.  In  another  direction  the  incidental  results 
of  the  Union  were  socially  unsettling.  The  new  fiscal  system, 
alien  and  unfamiliar,  was  extremely  unpopular,  and  produced 
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an  industrial  disloyalty  oven  more  virulent  than  the  political. 
To  support  an  illicit  trade  liy  snnigj;Iini;-  was  jiatriotic:  to 
discountenance  it  was  to  act  the  obsequious  spy  lor  the  Kn<,dish. 
Even  the  well-meaning-  Scot  believed  it  would  take  nnirh 
cheating  ot  the   Knulisli  revenue  to  make  up  lor   Darieii. 

The  great  awakening  of  industrial  energ\'  jn'oduced  the  industry 
Bank  of  Scotland  (l(i!»oj  and  tlie  African  Company  (IGON -ITOO).  ^ade. 
There  had  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  sehoolmastermg  days 
of  .lames  A'l.  J^ven  tlic  ('romwellian  troubles  were  not  un- 
favourable to  business,  for  the  country  then  enjoyed  a  brief  spell 
of  free  trade.  But  the  Restoration  withered  up  every  energy 
save    that     of    persecution. 


;|i;i'i"M'i!lii  '     ' 


The  Revolution  stimulated 
enterprise :  the  Union  gave 
it  scope.  But  the  difficulties 
ahead  were  considerable.  For 
three  centuries  the  English 
(daim  of  suzerainty  had 
blighted  national  growth, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a 
century  of  protest  against 
English  dictation  in  Church 
matters.  The  final  struggle 
lor  a  .share  in  imperial  ex- 
pansion and  trade  is  the 
story  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  trading  companies, 
sanctioned  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament  (1(595),  began  the 
industrial  war.  To  a  London 
Scot,  William  Paterson,  was 
dvie  the  first-fruits  of  this 
measure,  the  African  Com- 
pany, ruined  at  tlie  outset 
by  its  luckless  Darien  ven- 
ture. The  scheme  possessed  the  nation  like  a  mania.  The 
enthusiasm  was  like  that  which  signed  the  National  Covenant. 
The  same  year  saw  the  Bank  of  Scotland  started  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Holland,  an  English  mercliant.  Banking  business  was 
confined  to  Edinburgh,  for  country  merchants  had  so  little  owing 
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in  the  ortpitiil  that  cxchantje  w:is  iinpraclicablo.  Detoc  says  there 
were  no  f,'olcl  coins  current  or  to  bo  seen,  except  a  few  preserved 
for  their  antiquity.  Silver  was  so  general  that  siller  became 
the  coninion  name  for  money.     Copper  was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

When  called  in  (IToN)  it 
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was  ni-'urly  woi'n  out  of 
existence.  Scai'city  of 
small  eoin  was  a  frequent 
complaint.  .Much  was 
now  tried  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  the 
comitry.  An  exaggerated 
notion  of  its  niinen-al 
wealtli  prevailed.  The 
Dutch  still  secured  the  spoils  of  the  deep-sea  tishiiig,  to  the 
disgust  of  Defoe  and  of  all  patriots.  But  the  shamefid  treat- 
ment of  tlie  salt  industry  did  far  more  harm.  The  wasteful 
destruction  of  saliiKin  was  ruining  an  ancient  suurce  of  wealtli. 
Tiie  cattle  trade  of  (lalloway  was  growing,  so  that  there  were 
jjctitions  for  new  roads  to  regulate  the  trathc.  A  signiiicant 
feature,  too,  was  tlu^  rise  of  markets  on  the  Highland  bcirder. 
Macky  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  great  cattle  fair 
he  witnessed  at  Crieff,  shortly  after  the  Union.  In  other 
directions  Government  interference  was  pernicious  and  be- 
wildering in  its  action.  The  trade  with  France  was  cut  off, 
causing,  in  the  restricting  of  the  wine  import,  a  chanL;'o  in  the 
national  habits.  A  cordon 
was  drawn  round  the  south- 
west coasts  to  prohibit  im- 
portation from  Ireland.  In 
1 701 ,  not  three  years  after  a 
period  of  starvation,  there 
was  an  order  that  all  grain 
from  Ireland  must  be  staved 
and  smd<.  With  equal  un- 
wisdom the  import  of  luxuries  was  forbidden,  as  tending  to 
deplete  the  country  of  its  currency.  The  native  manufactures 
developed  very  slowly.  While  the  export  (jf  wool  and  hides 
was  forbidden,  the  weaving  of  woollens  was  crushed  by  the 
inrush  of  English  goods  after  1707.     The  industry  languished 
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nntil  till'  (|iiifi'  liiddcrn  (levclopiiieiit  of  tweeds,  tartans,  and 
carpets.  Tlic  <>uly  really  vijjorons  woollen  staple  was  the 
stockin.i;'  i-rail<'.  crraled  and  maintained  bv  the  entcr]iriso  of 
Aberdeen.  On  the  otluu-  hand,  linen  continued  to  be  a 
tlonri.shing  and  characteristic  industry.  Among  new  industries 
the  Tjcriod  witnessed  tlu;  secure  establishment  of  "lass-makins 
at  Leith,  paper-making  on  the  Water  of  heith  and  at  Cathcart, 
and  sugar  refining  at  tilasgow.  Here,  also,  after  ITOT.  ilie 
tobacco  trade  led  the  way  to  fortune.  Hitherto  there  had 
been    little   smoking,    snutiing   being    preferred.      Morcr    says 


llKljd.VIlS    BADUE    .'VXD    CULL.ll!.    OF    A    I'llIJUXAL,     1701. 
{Xtitivnc-l  Museum  of  Scottish  Antiquitii's^  EiilHUttrgh.) 

many  would  fast  rather  than  lose  their  siwi's/iiu  of  tobacco, 
mostly  of  the  coarsest,  dried  by  the  tire  and  ]iowdered  in  a  tap 
or  mill  carried  in  the  pocket.  Altogether,  despitt;  the  fact 
that  the  Darien  Comjiany  had  to  employ  Dutch  ships,  a  brisk 
contraband  trade  and  a  general  beating  u])  of  subscriptions 
for  the  dee}ieniiig  of  harbours  gave  evidence  of  the  beginnings 
of  commerce. 

More     than     Glencoo    and     Harien     fou^hi     against    King  state 


William's  popularity  in  Scotland.  TIh"  closing  3'ears  of  his 
reign  were  long  remembered  as  flu'  Inin</r)/  years.  Never 
before  had  the  land  been  so  scourged  b}'  famine  and 
pestilence.  An  army  of  unfortunates,  said  to  be  200.000  in 
number,  the  jiroduct  of  chronic  thrift lessness  and  repeated 
bad  seasons,  preyed  upon  their  impoverished  neighbours 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  familiar  with  the  condition  of  collier 
labour  in  East  Lothian,  recomuunided  a  general  return  to 
the  serfdom  there  prevailing.  His  ))laii  neither  shocked  no'" 
attracted.  It  had  long  been  a  familiar  device  with  the 
Privy  Council  to  encourage  trade  and  repress  vagabondage 
bv    authorising    the    conti.scatioii    of   iiaupcr    labour    in    return 
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for  I'oofl  nnd  clDtliincf.  The  liurtjlis  wore  hiisied  during'  the 
]y.u\  3-e:irs  ])rotectiiig  tlicin.selves  against  social  waifs.  Conslaljlus 
were  appointed  to  register  the  poor  of  the  town,  provide 
badges  for  them,  and  "  lay  themseh^es  out  for  freeing  of  the 
Imrgh  and  keejiing  lurth  thairof  all  vagronis."  Aniorican 
<'aptains  gladly  shipped  away  tha  poor  to  the  plantations, 
and  merchants  drove  a  brisk  tra(l(>  in  jail  deliveries  for  the 
same  destination.  Fletcher  advised  that  some  thousands  of 
the  worst  rascals,  called  jochies.  should  be  presented  to  ^'enice 
to  serve  in  the  galleys  against  the  Moors.  To  encourage 
medical    science    such    lunatics    as    w(^re    worth    a   Letter    late 


Till;    OLD     1'.V11L1.V.M1:NT    UuUSIi,    EDlMiUILGlI. 
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than  scourging  were  committed  to  the  care  and  taming  of 
chirurgeons.  The  numerous  (juacks  were  allowed  to  sot  up 
a  stage  on  the  street  for  medical  practice,  and  attempt 
novel  and  difficult  surgery  on  the  poor.  The  influence  of 
Harvey  and  Sj-denham,  however,  was  spreading.  Sir  Andrew 
Balfour  (l(i30-f)4)  introduced  dissection  of  the  human  body. 
Dr.  Andrew  Browii  visited  Sydenham  (16.S7),  and  leai-ned 
under  him.  In  1691  he  procured  a  licence  to  print  an 
account  of  the  New  Cure  of  Fevers.  The  goat-whey  cure, 
too,  was  showing  invahds  the  value  of  country  air.  In  1(J99 
we  find  George  Tiirnbull,  minister  at  Alloa,  betaking  himself 
to  Aberfoyle  for  this  ti-eatment,  and  an  interesting  picture 
he  sketches  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Macgregor  country 
just   before   the    advent    of   Rob    Roy.      News    spread   slowly-. 
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tiltiToil  throui^li  gazettes  and  coffee- 
house   keepers.      It    was   much 
hampered    by  Government    intcM'- 
ference  and    the  absence  of  roads 
and  bridges.     Many  att(>injits  liad 
been  made  to  estabUsh  postal  imii- 
munic'ation.    Just  before  the  Cninii 
the  service  was  beginning  to  meet 
its     expenses,     but,     save     for     a 
horsc-])ost    between    Jjcrwick    :ind 
Edinburgh,     letters    were    carried 
by    foot-runners    and  special  mes- 
sengers.    Before  the  Kevolutinn  a 
system  of  street  hackneys  was  sel 
up  in  Edinliurgh.  but  chairs  were 
preferred    nntil    the    extension    of 
I  he  city  increased  the  distances  to 
be   travelled.     The    street    caddies, 
or  porters,  formed  a  nnique  feature 
of  city    life.       The    regulations    of 
1714    prescribe   n    badge    a])ron  of 
blue  linen,  the  duties  being  to  rry 
gazettes,    sell    flowers,    carry  links, 
and    run     errands.       Changes     of 
fashion    were     beginning    to    tell. 
After    the   revolution    the   craft  of 
the  bonnet-makers  had  disappeared, 
and  that  of  the  hatters  taken  its 
place.      Even    Stirling,    near    the 
close  of   the    period,   forms  a  new 
incorporation  of  the  barbers  "  since 
the  art  of  barbcrising  or  periwig- 
making  is  being  more  heard  ot." 

Social  life  flowed  on  in  two 
well-marked  channels,  the  Wliig 
Presbvterian  and  the  Jacobite 
Episcopal.  The  former  intensified 
the  grave  Puritanism  of  Covenant- 
ing times ;  the  latter  jireserved 
the    Piestoration     traditions.      The 
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Jacobites  asserted  patriotisin  ami  ]>iiiiii|)l(s  in  conviviality 
wliich  imitated  tiiat  of  Kanclai;h  and  \'au.\lia]l.  The  tavern 
did  duty  tor  the  cotlee-house.  Here  doctors  and  lawyers 
met  their  clients  dnring  the  day;  and  the  wit  and  the  idler, 
after  a  modest  snjjper  and  mild  potations,  groped  their  wa^^ 
out  of  some  dingy  tap-room  to  the  sound  of  the  ten  o'clock 
drum,  threading  slowly  the  narrow  lan(>  and  tlic  dindy-lighted 
street,  silent  but  rcdoleut  of  the  waste  of  the  day.  Few  houses 
had  as  j'et  a  decent  sitting-room  that  did  not  sei've  as  a 
bedroom  also.  The  mid-day  meal  was  too  serious  to  provide 
social  entertainment,  and  the  tea-table  or  four  //(k^'.s  had 
.scarcely  taken  a  Imld.  J.ieitli  Links  formed  the  great  play- 
ground, and  there  or  on  the  way  thither  amu.sement  was  found 
in  horse-racin":  and  cock-titfhting.  At  nearer  distance  time- 
honoured  anmsements  like  tennis,  golf,  bowling,  archery  divided 
att(mtion  with  such  novelties  as  the  asseniT)ly,  the  concert, 
and  the  play.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  were  more  than 
ever  notable  for  gravity  of  manners  of  the  dour  type  drawn  in 
■'  ]Javie  Deans."  The  hou.sc-father  sat  at  table  covered  and 
.ipart,  seldom  joined  in  social  converse,  rarely  unbent  to  the 
young.  Never  was  the  national  story  so  rich  in  colour  and 
varied  human  interest,  or  so  vividly  depicted  as  in  the  ver.se 
v)f  Allan  liamsay,  and  the  shrewd  and  close  observation  of 
j\[orcr,  Macky,  and  Defoe, 
cuuure  'pjjg  increased  English  influence  after  1707  rapidly  affected 

Education,  not  only  manners  but  education.  The  cl(jse  of  the  period 
was  notable  for  the  beginnings  of  the  great  literary  revival 
in  which  Ramsay's  "Evergreen"  ]ilayed  as  prominent  a 
])art  as  did  Percy's  "  Relitjues "  in  ushering  in  the  romantic 
niovcniient.  Jacobite  sentiment  and  satire  opened  up  new 
sources  of  popular  song.  G]-ave  prose  had  two  solid  names 
in  Leighton  and  Burnet.  Pitcairn,  a  light  Horatian  wit, 
was  much  adminHl  by  contemporaries.  The  two  Gregorys 
introduced  the  Newtonian  philo.sophy.  David  Gregory  (16G1- 
170.S)  was  the  first  Scot  to  storm  the  charmed  citadel  of 
0.\ford,  where  he  was  Savilian  Professor  in  1092.  Buddiman 
revived  the  erudition  of  Buchanan,  wliose  editor  he  was. 
J]ut  the  most  notable  advance  of  the  time  was  the  laudable 
crtbrt  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church,  in  ICM\  to  plant  elementary 
schools,  which  were  now  to  be  treated  by  the   law   as  a  duty 
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and  liurdoii  imposed  u]ioh  the  heritors  of  every  parish.  In 
I  lie  larger  aiul  more  sparsely  pii]nihue(l  districts,  however,  the 
Act   failed  to  take  effect. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  tlie  time  of  Charles  11.  tlie  Catholics  p.  w. 
of  Ireland  nunil.ered  ,S()(),000,  ineludini,'  both  Old  Iri.sh  and  jre^and. 
Old  English;  the  Nonconl'orinists,  inclndinjf  Presbyterians, 
200,000:"  and  the  Established  Chnieh  Protestants  100,000. 
One  of  Charles's  tirst  inear,ures  was  lo  restore  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland;  and  unw  ili(>  Presbyterians  were  subjected 
to  severe  persecution  untler  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  with  the 
object  of  forcing  them  to  conform.  The\'  resisted  delcrinincdly 
to  the  last;  but  great  numbers,  unwilling  t,o  bear  the 
terrible  religious  hardships,  sold  out  their  )n'opert\-  and 
emigrated  to  New  England.  DuriuL;'  this  lime  ibe  Catholics, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  King,  wen'  treated  with 
leniency.  But  the  respite  was  short;  and  the  Titus  Gates 
plot  in  England  (1678)  intensified  the  suspicion  and  hostility 
of  the  Government.  Proclamations  against  them  came  in 
cjuiek  succession,  and  they  jiassed  through  a  jieriod  of  great 
suffering.  It  was  din-ing  this  evil  time,  while  the  Titus 
Gates  fever  still  convulsed  the  kingdom,  thai  1  >r.  Oliver 
Phniket,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  tried 
in  London  and  executed  on  false  testimony. 

The  alarm  created  among  the   Protestants  by  the  accession  The  war 
of  .James    II.    was   greatly    increased    by    the    measures    taken   Rgvohi- 
tD  restore  Catholicity.     The  Earl  of  Tircounell,  a  strict   Roman   tion. 
Catholic,    was    sent    over    as    commander    of    the    forces,    and 
innuediatel}-    proceeded    to    disarm    the    I'rotestant    militia,    to 
ap])oivU    Catholic    officers  in  the  army,  and   to  place  Catholics 
in  many  other  important  position.s.     His  appointment   as  lord- 
lieutenant    a    little  later  on  created  (|uite  a  jianie  :    and,  in  the 
midst  of  rmnours  and  alarms,  ^\'illiam   landed   in    England. 

Tirconnell  ])roeeeded  to  take  po.ssession  of  the  principal 
strong  places  through  the  country:  but  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster  prepared  for  resistance:  and  the  people  of  Mnniskilleii 
and  Derry  clo.sed  their  gates  and  refused  lo  admit  the 
.Tacobite  soldiers.  .Tames  had  tied  to  France  immediately  on 
William's  arrival  in  England,  but  hi'  soon  after  landed  in 
Ireland    with    manv    Erench    and    Irish    otfieer.s.       Among    the 
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latter  was  Patrick  SarsKeld,  afterwards  Earl  (if 
Jacobite  forces  laid  siej^e  to  iJerry,  but  met  with  a  most 
obstinate  resistance.  Several  attenqits  to  storm  were  repulsed, 
and  at  last  the  besiegers  sat  down  to  reduce  the  town  by 
blockade.  The}'  surrounded  it  completely  on  the  land  side, 
and  ingress  by  water  was  prevented  by  a  great  boom 
stretched  across  the  river  below  the  town.  Yet  in  spite  of 
all   iirivations   tho    lir.ave    garrison    stood    resolutely    fn    their 
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posts ;  till  at-  loigth  three  provision  ships,  coming  up  the 
river  full  sail,  crashed  through  the  boom  and  relieved  the 
town  on  the  :Ust  .lulv,  KlMK  after  a  memorable  siege  of 
10.-)  days. 

This  was  the  first  action  of  the  struggle ;  the  next  was 
at  the  Boyne.  King  WiUiam,  with  the  Duke  of  Schomberg, 
took  up  his  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  with 
a  well-e(piippcd  army  of  40,000  men;  on  the  south  bank 
James  had  posted  his  army  of  26,000,  largely  composed  of 
recruits,  badly  armed  and  badly  drilled.  At  their  head  was 
a  spiritless  and  irresolute  king,  while  the  opposing  army  was 
led  liy  William,  one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  time. 
Yet    under    these    great    disadvantages,    the    Irish    contested 
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the  tield  valiantly  tor  a  wlmli-  ilay  Isi  .lnl\-.  l(lf)0-  and 
wben  at  last  lon-od  lo  yirld  iluy  rctivatotl  south  in  ^^ood 
order.  The  valiant,  old  ScliuuilicriL;-  was  shot  dead  while 
crossing  the  river  at  the  head  of  iiis  men.  King  .lames 
tied  I'roui  the  tield  before  the  end  oL'  the  battle,  and  went 
straight  to  France. 

The    Irish    now    concentrated    their    forces    in     Limerick- 
King   William   encamped    before   the  walls  with  about   2(i  OUO 
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men,    while    the    city    was    defended     by    an     ccjual 
only    half  ai-mcd.     And   now    began   another    fanidus  siege.     A 

umnnniiion   was  on  its  way  from 
hold   dasii,   contrived   lo   intercept 


great  train  of  artillery  and 

Dublin ;    but  Sarstield,  by  a 

and    o\cri}<iwtr    the    convoy,    and    blew    up     the    whole    train. 

The  king,  having  jiroeured  another  supjjly,  made  a  wide  breacli 

in  the  wall,  through  which  rushed  a  storming  party  supported 

in  tlie  rear  by  lO.OOO  men.     Hut  they  were  resisted  with  great 

determination,    the    townsmen,    and    even    the    women,    joining 
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Oiii,'!')-!}-  in  the  struggle  with  whatever  woajxins  came  next  to 
liand.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  a  hatter}-  exploded  and 
blew  u\)  a  whole  Williamite  regiment.  This  fierce  hand-Ui-liand 
fight  lasted  for  four  hours,  till  at  length  the  assailants  tied  in 
confusion  througli  the  breach.  They  had  lost  over  2,000  men 
in  the  assaidl  :  and  King  William,  having  witnessed  the  repulse 
of  liis  best  men,  raised  the  siege  on  the  31st  of  August,  and 
retiu'iied  to  England,  leaving  General  de  Ginkel  in  conunand. 
In    the    fnlldwing  year,   1(391,  De  Ginkel  attacked  Aililune, 
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where  he  was  at  first  repulsed,  but  soon  after  took  the  place 
by  stratagem.  After  this  the  Irish  army,  led  by  the  French 
General  St.  Ruth,  fell  back  on  the  village  of  Aughrim,  in 
( Jalway,  where  they  were  attacked  by  De  Ginkel.  At  first  the 
Irish  had  the  best  of  the  fight,  but  towards  evening  St.  Ruth 
was  killed,  which  lost  them  the  day.  The  last  stand  was 
7nadc  at  Limerick,  which  was  defended  against  De  Ginkel  with 
great  obstinac\-  by  Sarslield.  But  now  both  parties  Avere 
anxious  to  make  an  end  of  the  war,  and  terms  of  surrender 
were  agreed  on  and  signed.  The  treat}-  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  King  William. 
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The  chief  articles  of  \hv  Treaty  of  Limerick  were  these: —  Treaty  of 
Tlie  CiUliiiIics  were  to  have  the  same  rcHgious  freedom  as  ^'"""''^''• 
they  liad  in  iIk"  liiui'  t>i  (  harles  11.,  and  they  were  not  to 
be  required  to  taivc  the  Oath  i>l  Sii)iremaev.  The  <farrison 
had  honourable  conditions,  and  any  wiio  wished  to  go  aliroad 
were  to  be  conveyed  frei^  in  I'lnghsh  ships.  Under  tills  lust 
condition,  Sarstield,  and  inure  tlian  2(),()()()  of  his  men,  went 
to  Brest  and  entered  the  l'"i'ench  service.  They  formed  tlu^ 
nViCleus  of  the  "  Irish  l!rit,'-adt\"  which  was  suhsc<iuently  nnich 
distineui.shed  in  the  Continental  wars. 

There  was  now  another  contiscation,  the  last  of  a  long  conflsca- 
series  since  the  accession  of  Jlary.  These  included  very 
nearly  the  Avliole  island:  and  .some  districts  wore  confiscated 
twice,  some  even  three  times.  Tiic  final  result  was  that  onl_\ 
a  .seventh  of  the  land  of  all  irelniid  remained  in  liic  lianils  of 
the  Catholics. 

The  small    Protestant    jiopulation    of    Ireland    iiad    imw   ijie   Protest- 
entire     government     of    the    counlrN'    in    their    hands;     ihev 

o 

owned  by  far  the  greatest  ])art  of  the  land,  and  tiiey  held 
nearly  all  positions  of  influence.  In  order  to  secure  these 
oreat    privileges    to  tliemselves  and    their  descendants  for  ever, 

CIO 

they  entered  on  a  cnurse  of  unprecedented  legislation,  with 
the  main  object  of  crushing  the  Catholics  an<l  extirpating 
the  Catholic  religion :  but  some  of  the  provisions  were 
subsequently  brought  to  bear  heavily  on  Protestant  Dis.senters, 
chiefly  Presbyterians.  Before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  had  been  many  penal  enactments  against  the 
Irish,  but  they  were  intermittent,  and  for  various  reasons 
not  very  consistently  carried  out.  But  fur  ntarly  a  century, 
beginning  with  the  year  169.5,  there  was  a  series  of  crushing 
enactments,  specially  directed  against  Catholics,  which  were 
enforced  as  far  as  lay  in  the  power  of  the  Ciovermncnt  to 
enforce  them.  The  main  ]irovisions  of  the  whole  jjenal 
code,  including  some  already  in  existence,  with  the  "  Popery 
Act "  of  Queen  Anne,  and  a  few  enactments  of  the  time  of 
George  II.,  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : 

In   1G9.5  the  English  Parliament,  ignoring  the  lri>h    i'arlia-  The  Penal 
nient  altogether,  passed  an   Act    which  abrogated  the  Oalh  of 
Supremacv    in   Ireland,    but   substituted   something  very  niiK'h 
worse,    by    requiring    all    members     of    Parliament,    bishops. 
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(ioverniiient  officers,  and  professional  men  of  every  kind,  to 
take  an  oalh  of  Abjuration — idijuring  and  dentins;-  I  lie 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  religion.  'I'liis,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  carried  out,  would  exclude  (.'at holies  iVoiu  all 
positions  of  any  consequence  in  Ireland,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical.  In  the  same  year  the  Irish  I'arliament  met, 
and  in  the  two  .sessions  o(  1G95  and  1(!97  pa.ssed  a  series 
of  Acts  completing  the  work  begvm  in  England,  all  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  Nearly  all  the 
subsequent  penal  legislation  was  the  work  of  successive  Irish 
Parliaments. 

Catholic  schoolmasters  were  forbidden  to  teach  school  or 
to  teach  scholars  in  private  houses ;  and  parents  ^vere 
forbidden  to  send  their  children  to  any  foreign  country  to 
be  educated  ;  so  that  Catholics  were  debarred  from  education 
altogether  so  far  as  the  law  could  go.  The  existing  parochial 
Catholic  clergy  were  to  be  registered,  and  Avere  to  give 
security  for  good  behaviour.  All  other  religious  of  every 
rank — bishops,  Jesuits,  friars,  monks,  and  all  "  regidar " 
clergy — were  commanded  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  rewards 
were  offered  for  the  discover}'  of  any  that  remained,  the 
amount  to  be  levied  off  Catholics;  those  who  quitted  and 
returned  were  guilty  of  high  treason — penalty  death.  All 
persons  to  attend  Protestant  worship  on  Sundays,  under  a 
tine  of  one  shilling  (more  than  ten  shillings  of  present 
money).  A  priest  who  turned  Protestant  to  get  a  pen.sion 
of  £30 ;  no  Catholic  church  to  have  steeple  or  bells.  All 
Catholics  were  to  be  disarmed  (with  a  few  insignificant 
exceptions),  and  magistrates  were  empowered  to  break  into 
the  houses  of  Catholics  to  search  for  arms.  If  a  Catholic 
had  a  valuable  horse,  any  Protestant  might  take  possession 
of  it  by  tendering  £5.  If  the  eldest  son  of  a  Catholic 
turned  Protestant,  he  became  the  owner  of  his  father's  land. 
If  any  other  son  conformed,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
Protestant  guardian,  and  the  father  had  to  pay  all  expenses. 
No  person  could  practise  as  a  lawyer  who  had  not  been  a 
Protestant  since  fourteen  years  of  age.  No  Catholic  could 
purchase  land,  or  accept  land  left  him  by  will  :  or  could 
take  a  lease  I'or  more  than  thirty-one  years.  Catholics  were 
rendered  incapable  of  voting  at  any  sort  of  election. 
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Some  of   Uiosc  provisions,   notal.h-  the  Test  Act  (reniiirinL'  Tbe 
tl<e  reception  ol'  the  Siicrainent,  ucconiiiiL,'  to  llio  Kiiiflisli  rite,  terians 
as   !X    condition    of    eliyiliility    for    iin[iortiint    positions),    were  Suffer. 
lirmi'^lit    to   bmu-  on   liir    i'resbytcrians  of  Ulster,  who  sutVered 
a  bitter,  thotiLdi   short,   jiersecution.     lint  their  sufl'erinL,'s   were 
trit1in'4'  compared  with   tliose  of  C'atboHi-s. 

It  was  tlie  governing-  chisses  wlio  made  lliese  liTrililc  laws; 
the  general  bod}'  of  Protestants,  whether  Irish  or  I'liiglish,  iiad 
no  hand  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  jiopnlar  Protestant, 
conscience  in  Ireland  rrvnUcd  against  ih<'in.  which  '^really 
mitigated  their  severity  ;  and  Intndreds  of  cases  are  on  record 
where  Protestants  made  tictitions  jiiircliases  of  their  Catholic 
neighbours'  property  and  kept  it  faiilifnlly  tor  generations — 
secretly  handing  over  the  ])roeeeds  meant itne — till  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  law  enabled  land  and  title-deeds  to  be  restored. 
And  numberless  similar  instances  of  secret  protection  ol 
('atliolics  by  their  Protestant,  neighbours  from  direct  religious 
persecution  are  recorded. 

The  penal  laws  hitherto  spoken  of  mainly  aft'ectcd  Catholics.  Resfio 
,  11  1,1  •  n  1  tioiis  on 

and    to    a    much    less    extent    J  i-esby terians.       iiiit    there    was  irisu 

another  penal  code — a  series  of  enactments  for  the  ruin  ol  industry. 
Irish  manufacturers  and  commerce — which  affected  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland.  They  injured  Protestants  more  directly 
and  more  heavily  than  Catholics,  for  the  former  had  most 
of  the  leading  industries  in  their  hands,  the  Catholics  at 
this  tinie  being  so  crushed  by  law  as  to  be  barely  able  to 
live.  Their  restrictions  were  brought  about  l)y  the  jealotisy 
and  selfishness  of  English  traders,  mamifacttn-ers,  and  graziers, 
who,  to  enrich  themselves,  ruined  Irish  industries  and  im- 
poverished the  Irish  peo])lo.  Most  of  the  measures  were  the 
work  of  the  English  Parliament;  bitl  the  i'arliament  of 
Ireland — under  direction  from  the  other  side — passed  some  ot 
the  worst. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  main  |)rovisions  of  this  de- 
structive legislation  : — In  the  years  IGG-S  and  Kititj  certain 
moditications  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  IfiOO  were  made,  with 
the  result  that  all  export  from  Ireland  to  the  colonies  was 
forbidden,  as  was  also  the  import  of  Irish  cattle  into  England. 
Fearful  distress  all  over  Ireland  was  the  innnediate  result,  for 
the  people  could  tind  no  market  for  (heir  farm  produce.  The 
198 
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\vi)ol  li;ii|f  had  gnulually  re- 
covered till'  repressive  measures 
of  Wentworth  (p.  278)  and  was 
lieginiiiiig  to  flourish.  Where- 
upon the  English  traders 
petitioned  King  W'ilHain  to 
repress  it;  Avho,  in  reply, 
promised  to  discourage  the  J  rish 
woo!  trade,  to  encoui-age  the  Irish  linen  trade  (which  could  do 
no  harm  to  any  English  manufacturer),  and  to  promote  the  trade 
of  England.  The  Irish  Parliament  was  made  the  instrument 
this  time:  luider  the  influence  of  the  English  authorities  thay 
]iut  prohibitive  export  duties  on  li'ish  wool  and  woollen  goods, 
wliich  accomplished  all  the  English  petitioners  desired ;  it 
iMiined  the  wool  trade,  and  caused  destitution  ever3'where. 
Ahout  40,000  industrious  thriving  Protestant  workmen — with 
of  course  many  others — were  innnediately  reduced  to  idleness 
and  poverty,  and  20,000  of  them  emigrated  to  New  England. 
Another  result  was  an  enormous  development  of  smuggHng 
mainly  carried  on  with  France,  both  of  exports  (chiefly  wool) 
and  of  imports,  in  which  people  of  all  classes  and  all 
religions  were  actively  eno-atred,  and  Avhich  continued  for 
generations  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Government  to  suppress 
il.  Subsequently  almost  all  branches  of  Irish  industry — iron 
and  tin-ware,  gun]iowder,  hats,  silk,  cotton,  beer,  malt,  etc. — 
were  interfered  with  and  ruined  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  always  hard,  and  often  impossible,  to  revive  an  ex- 
tinguished industry;  and  when,  long  subset] uently,  all  these 
restrictions  were  I'eiiioved  the  relief  came  too  late. 
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ii?;nkkal  histoky. 
The  constitutional  side  of  tlie  liistory  is  best  followed  in  Ilallani.  supplemented  liy 
Anson,  l.inr  an<l  i'Kstom  uf  the  Cfntstitntitin.  Macaulay,  Bunn-t.  and  liet-ky  illustrate 
the  domestic  history  of  the  reign  of  William  IIT.,  while  Ranki''s  llixi'iii/  nf  KiKitaiid 
gives  the  hest  account  of  the  European  aspects  of  tht^  Revolution,  and  of  Kngland's 
foreign  policy  after  1686.  For  the  reign  of  Anne  the  works  of  Wyon,  Stanhope,  and 
Burton  are  admirable,  .SVr  also  Piu'iiell,  lAfi  of  Prterborouffh  ;  and  Elliot,  Life  t>f 
Oodolphtn.  Swift,  ll'iMtirij  of  the  Last  Four  1'rar.s  of'Qmen  ^tintr^.s  lir'iij>i  and  Cntit/iu-t 
oflhi!  AlUcs  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  party  literature  of  tlio  time.  Bolingbroke's 
Letters  are  indispensable  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  reign,  Martin,  llinfahr  dr 
France;  Courcj',  La  Coalition  dc  1701;  and  Malum,  Infiarttre  of  Sfa  IVnt-fi- on  Hixtoyif^ 
tlirow  light  upon  the  considerations  intlueneing  English  foreign  ])olicy  during  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

SPECIAL   SUIIJECT.S. 

Fiiutncc,  etc. — The  best  contempoi'ary  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  .loumals  of 
Parliament  and  the  notes  of  the  Debates,  supplemented  by  the  despatches  of  L'Hermitage 
to  the  States  General,  and  by  Bonnet's  despatches  (iiuhlisheil  as  :in  appendix  to  Rauke, 
Hi.stori/  nf  Eiif/lund),  and  by  Narcissus  Luttrell,  JSricf  Historical  licUitioii  (6  vols.. 
Clarendon  Press)  ;  Burnet,  Ilistorit  of  Mix  Own  Tiini\s  (ed.  jUry) ;  Davenant,  irai/.i  and 
Means;  Evelyn,  liiarij  ;  Houghton,  Tdhlcs  (selections  in  Thorold  Rogers's  History  of  the 
First  Xine  Years  if  the  Liank  of  Enfiland).  There  is  a  great  mass  of  contemiiorary  pam- 
phlets and  newspapers  throwing  light  on  the  commercial  and  financial  history  of  the 
period.  Many  are  republished  in  the  Collect  Ion  of  State  Tracts,  Besides  Macaulay's  and 
Kanke's  Histories,  the  most  useful  modem  books  are:  Cunningham,  Knc/lish  Indiistri/ 
and  Commerce  ;  Dowell,  IListorif  of  Ta.res  and  'Ja.vation  ;  Bruce,  Fast  India  Coinpani/  ; 
Ruding,  Annals  of  tJte  Coinacjc ;  Thorold  Rogers,  llistorif  of  Prices,  vol.  v.,  and 
F'irst  .Vine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  VAigland :  W.  A.  Sh,aw,  Seleel  Trnels  and  JtocnincnLi 
lUnstratice  of  Fncjiish  Monetary  History,  102(1-17^9. 

lieliyinn. — The  works  of  Baxter  and  Bunyan  ;  Buniet.  History  of  His  Oa-n  Times  ; 
Walton,  Lices,  and  the  various  memou's  of  the  chief  Churchmen  of  the  day.  Araons 
modern  works  those  of  Rardce  and  Macaulay  in  especial ;  also  Lathbui'y,  History  of  the 
Nonjarors  :  Overton,  The  English.  Church,  1660-1711,  and  The  Xonjnrors,  li)0:i. 

tVarfare. — Walton,  History  of  the  liritisk  iilandiny  Army:  Marlbornugb,  Life  and 
Letters,  by  Murray  ;  also  the  Lices  of  him  by  Cox,  Sir  D.  Ali.son,  and  Lord  Wolseley  ; 
Kane,  Systems  of  Camp  Discipline  ;  D'Auvergne,  Campaign  of  the  Spanish  Xetherlands. 

Xaval  History. — As  in  c.  xiv.  Law,  Architecture  and  Art,  Science,  Mannfaetiirrs, 
and  J'nhlie  Health.  — As  in  c.  xv. 

Literature. — See  list  appended  to  c.  xv.  :  also  Macaulay,  Essay  on  Addi.ion  ;  Thack. 
eray,  English  Hnmonrists ;  Craik,  TAfe  of  Swift  ;  Aitken,  Life  of  Steele  ;  Monographs  in 
English  Mm  of  Letters,  and  Great   Writers  Series. 

Social  Life. — Evelyn,  lliary,  Correspondence :  Vf^^y^,  Correspondence  ;  Burnet,  liistory 
of  His  Oxen  Times;  Chamberlayne,  State  of  England ;  Speuce.  Anecdotes;  Seward. 
Anecdotes;  Ashtou,  Social  Life  in  the  Keiyii  of  (jiicen  Anne,  History  of  Lotteries  ; 
Ballard,  Learned  Wonwn ;  Duke  of  Manchester,  Court  and  Society  from  Flizalieth  to 
yj "«f  ,■  Andrews,  The  Eiglitecnth  Century  ; 'ilisson,  Trarels  ;  Le  Blanc.  Trniels  ;  Works 
of  Addison,  Defoe,  Pope,  Swift,  etc.,  and  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague : 
Craik,  lyif  of  Sicift ;  Wilson,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Defoe;  Wright,  Life  of 
Daniel  Defoe ;  Lee,  Defoe's  Life  and  Ilecently  Discoierrd  Writings ;  Thoniius  Brown. 
Works;  Tli.-ickeray,  Esmond;  the  Guardian,  Oliserratm;  Iteriew,  S/nrlalor,  Tatirr— 
London;  Malcolm,  Manners  of  London  ;  G.-iy,  Trivia;  Ward,  London  Spy.  Court  Life. 
— .lesse.  The  Court  After  the  Revolution  ;  Stanhope,  Queen  Anne  ;  Strickland,  Queens  of 
Enytuiid ;  Sheppard,  St.  ,/aines's  I'alaec  ;  Coke,  Court  and  State  of  England. 
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ScolUiml. — Besides  some  of  tlio  works  mentioned  in  c.  xv. ,  additional  nintcrial  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Loclilinrt  I'ajiers,  (JaUUccll  I'apirs  ;  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  hinruiirfrs  on 
I'liblir  AJI'tiirs  ;  Wodrow,  Aiuilccta ;  I'atrick  Walker,  Life  of  I'viUn  ;  Defoe,  Caledonia  : 
a  Toriii,  and  Hhtorij  of  the  Vnion.  Contcmporari/  Travel. — Martin,  ll'iK/erii  Islex  and 
SI.  Kilila  :  Edmund  Calamy,  Life  atid  Timis  (for  a  visit  to  Edinburgli  in  170U) ;  Maeky, 
Joiiriieii  TUrouijh  Scotlaml,  1723  (he  was  a  Hanoverian  secret  agent,  whose  work  is 
very  useful) ;  Defoe's  Tour  Thruugh  Great  Britain,  1724-27  (scarce;  Scotland  occupies 
three  letters  in  vol.  iii.  The  /ith  ed.  [17i33]  usually  quoted,  is  a  compilation  based 
on  the  earlier  work). 

Ireland,  1661-1714. — .S'fc  list  appended  to  c.  xiv.  ;  also  Prendergast,  Ireland  from  the 
Jtesloratioti  to  the  lieroliition :  the  Hiatories  by  Mageoghan,  McGee,  Mitchel,  and 
Wright  ;  Two  Centuries  of  Irisit  Histori/,  ed.  Bryce  ;  Duiiliar  Ingram,  Tiro  I'liuplcrs  uj 
Irish  History  ;  Hutchinson,  (_'ontuiercial  liestraintx  of  Irelunil :  Swift  McNeill,  Emjlish 
IiilcrfereiKC  with  Irish  Iiidititries  ;  U'Callaghan,  Sistori/  of  the  Irish  llrn/iiilr. 
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Acadia,  84 
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Act  of  Uniformity.  483,  489 
Addison,  Joseph,  790  scj. 
Addled  Parliament,  the,  6;  and  Monopolies, 

191-194 
Advertisements,  early,  445,  446 
Advvalton  Moor,  defeat  of  Fairfax  at,  283 
African  Company,  837 
"  Agreement  of  tlie  People,"  302 
Agriculture,  the  advance  in  (1603-1642),  159- 

168;    (1660-1683),  600-003;   writers  on,  160, 

604,     605;      improvements     in,     160-164; 
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Alehouses,  196,  199,  42P 
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Almanza.  battle  of,  710,  746 
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iintier  James  I..  24-54;  Calvinism  in,  54; 
Anglicanism.  56;  I-aud'.s  work  in.  38 
iteq.;  reaction  acainst  it,  bOj  under 
Commonwealth,  worshiji  suppressed, 
358:  made  Puritan  in  worship,  345: 
under  tlie  Commonwealth  and  Protec- 
torate, 550-554;  ejection  of  ministers, 
347;  disendowment,  548;  the  Kestorcd 
(1660-1688).  488  497;  and  people,  at  Ke- 
storation.  496;  i)olitiC3  of,  after  Restora- 
tion, 649,  650:  and  tlie  Revolution.  490; 
the  divided  (1688-1714),  729-740;  ,inii  tlie 
Nonjurors,  729  seq.;  under  Anne,  757- 
739;  co-o]>eration  with  Dissenters.  811; 
in  Scotland.  238.  247.  683;  in  Ireland. 
268.  847  seq.  See  also  Anglican  Reaction. 
Clergy 

Church  and  State.  Laud's  theory  of.  45; 
under  Cromwell.  357;  in  1660-1688,  483- 
488;    after  the  Revolution.  736 

Churches,  in  Scotland.  249-253 ;  order  of 
worship  in.  249  seq.:    beliaviour  in.  252 

Cihber.  Gabriel,  sculptor.  544 

Civil  List,  fixed.  713 

Civil  War.  outbreak  of.  23.  251.  281;  con- 
stitutional aspects  of.  297-302;  lines  of 
division.  302-513;  local  divisions  in.  308. 
509;  local  conflicts  in.  310.  436;  neutrals 
in.  313;  lack  of  preparation  for.  321,  322; 
local  fighting  in.  524-526;  character  of 
soldiery.  324.  330  seq. ;  strength  of  armies 
in,  326;  composition  of,  329,  350;  tactics 
in,  552,  555;  parties  and  aims  in,  344; 
ec<inomic  effects  of,  376,  577;  and  the 
colonies,  379;  effect  on  agriculture,  601; 
and  poetry.  414-  and  social  life,  426  seq., 
655  Keq. 

Civil  War,  the  se-c-ond  il640),  294 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  474.  475; 
view  of  ^-aud.  40;  in  Civil  Wars,  305; 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  Universitv,  566, 
567 

Clarke,  Samuel,  ethics  of,  777 

Classes,  Social,  at  the  Restoration.  647,  648 

Claverhouse.  John  Graham.  Viscount.  685 

Clergy,  persecution  of,  under  Cromwell. 
349:  attitude.  352,  353:  cease  to  tSx 
themselves.  491;  position  of,  under 
Otarles  II,  and  James  II.,  492-494:  1I688), 
650:   under  Anne,  759:   Scottish,  460,  461 

Clock-making,  796 

Clothier,  meaning  of  term,  175 

Clowes,  W.  Lairp:  The  Navy  (1605-1642), 
62-70;  (1642-1660),  367-575;  (1660-1688),  515- 
531 :    (1688-1714),  750-766 

nubs,  819 

Coaches.  674  seq..  820.  825 

Coal,  use  of.  716;  taxes  on.  716;  in  smelt- 
ing. 178.  192 

Coal  trade  (1603-1640).  178;  in  .'Scottish  coal. 
263;  c.  1650.  612.  614;  c  1688-1710.  800 

Cockfighting.  under  James  I.,  228;  stopped, 
430;  after  Restoration,  659;  under 
Queen  Anne,  816;  Scottish.  6.92 

Cockthrowing,  816 

Coffee,  consumption  of,  670,  716:  duty  on, 
716 

Coffee  houses,  443;  the  first  (1652),  445;  after 
the  Restoration,  662:  under  Queen 
Anne,  818  seq. 

Coinage,  of  James  I,  and  Charles  I.,  102- 
107;  of  the  Civil  War  period,  385,  3H6; 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  547.  548: 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  of  Anne,  1689- 


!714,   767-769;    reform   of.    1695,   768.    .S»f 
Currency 
Colchester,  294;  woollen  trade  of,  172 

Collier,  Arthur,  780 

Collier,  Jeremy,  a  nonjuror.  732;  attack  on 
the  stage,  784,  812 

Collins.  Anthony.  777 

Colonies  in  North  America,  379;  aim  of 
Englisli,  381 

COLVI1.1.E,  J.*MKS:  Scotland  (15841642),  236- 
266;  1 1642-1660),  448-166;  (1660-1688),  682- 
692;    -1089  1714),  833-842 

Commerce,  growth  of  Scottish.  262  264;  at- 
tracts  landed  classes,  802.  Ser  Trade, 
Industry 

Commerciai  treaties  under  the  Protector- 
at-e.  363 

Commissions  for  enforcing  the  Poor  Law. 
200 

Commissions  of  Array.  59 

('ommittee  for  preaclilng  ministers.  347 

Common  Fields.  604 

Commons.  House  of.  under  .Tames  I..  4.  6, 
8;  under  Cliarles  I„  14,  15,  17  20  21 
280,  298.  299:  and  religion,  .34,  41;  Trien- 
nial Bill,  280;  abolish  ship-money  and 
Star  Cliamber,  280;  breach  with  City  of 
London,  294 ;  under  Commonwealth  and 
Protectorate,  .534,  338;  "  Pride's  Purge," 
296:  ]iroceedings  first  reported,  444; 
growtli  of  power  under  Charles  II.,  482; 
after  the  Revolution,  698;  control  over 
finance,  714;   Scottish  members  in,  836 

Commanwcalth  and  Protectorat-e,  the.  333- 
342;  religion  under.  432:  RciJiibllcan 
feeling  under.  455;   manners  under.  433 

Composition  of  society  (1660-16881.  647  654 

"  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,"  467 

Congreve,  Willlan%  783 

Connecticut  colonised,  85,  579 

Constitution,  the,  under  Clvarles  II,  and 
James  II,,  478-480 

Conventicle  Act,  4''9,  484,  490 

Convocation.  491,  736,  737 

Cooke,  Henry,  choir-master,  550 

Cooper,  architect,  538 

Copper  coinage,  first  English,  548 

Copper  smelting,  799 

Corfe  Castle,  4.56 

Corn,  compulsory  provision  of,  202  204; 
bounties  on  export,  007 

Corn  Laws,  607,  654 

Cornwall,  mines  of.  800 

Corporation  Act.  479.  490 

Corruption,  official.  719.  729 

Coryat.  Tliomas,  travels  of,  140;  on  women 
acting.  224 

Cotton  trade  (1603-1642).  176.  177 

Council  of  State,  th?,  under  Commonwealth. 
333,  336 

Court  life  under  .Lames  I..  215-218;  under 
Charles  I..  2IS;  under  Cromwell.  433 
seq.;  of  the  Restoration.  656-658;  under 
Anne.  812 

Court  of  High  Commission.  19.  20;   of  Star 
[  Chamber,  18,  20;  of  Stannaries,  20 

I    Courts,  Scottish   under  the  Commonwealth, 

457,  458 
i    Covenant."  the  "  Solemn  League  and."  19. 
9f.Q    546.  349.  553.  448.  459 

Cowley.  Abraham,  416.  422.  580 

Crashaw.  Richard.  416 

Crawshav.  John.  160 

CREinHTON.  Ch.\rii:s-  Public  Health  (1603- 
1642)  205-214:  Public  Health  and  Medi- 
cine (1642-1688).  P30-646:  (1688-1714).  802-807 

Cromwell.  Oliver.  rl«e  of.  283.  284:   in  New 

,  Model.  289:  dress  of  (1640).  234:  and  the 

self-denying  ordinances,  289;  atNascby. 
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289:  follows  Joyce,  292:  efforts  to  save 
the  King's  life,  294:  in  W,iles.  294;  lyord 
Protector,  357;  niiUtarv  despotism  of, 
338.  339;  second  Parliament  of.  340; 
refuses  title  of  King,  340:  toleration  ty, 
350.  356.  357;  foreign  policy  of.  362-367; 
In  Scotland,  354,  455.  456;  in  Ireland, 
334,  469,  470;  Otiancellor  of  Oxford  TIni- 
versllv,  564;  coins  of,  witil  royal  title. 
386;  conjugal  affection  of.  220:  mother 
and  wife  of,  454,  455;  accident  while 
driving,  447;  and  agriculture,  161,  601; 
death  of,  341 

Cromwell,  Richard,  Protector,  341 

Cropredy.  Walli'r  defeated  at.  287 

Cvown,  i>ower  of  the.  1-3;  position  of  the, 
after  the  Revolution,  696;  influence  on 
tlie  Commons,  698 

Crowne,  John,  593 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  561 

Culture  in  Scotland.  259,  842 

Cumberland,  poverty  of  (16561,  196 

Cumberland.  Richard,  562 

Curling,  692 

Currency,  reform  of,  726  seq..  768 

Currency,  Scottish,  838 

Customs  duties.  182;  Scottish.  263;  granted 
to  William  III.,  713 

Cutlers,  179.  796 


Dampier.  William.  760 

Danbv.  Thomas  Osborne.  Karl  of.  480,  484- 
485 

Dancing  at  court  under  James  I.,  224;  Puri- 
tan attitude  to,  223;  after  the  Restora- 
tion. 658 

Darlen  scheme.  835 

Davenant.  Charles,  economist.  801 

Havenant.  Sir  William,  poetry  of.  594 

Davles.  Sir  John,  on  Ireland.  274 

Debtors  treatment  of,  in  Scotland.  260 

Decimal  point  first  employed.  112 

De  Domlnis.  Marco  Antonio.  .30 

Defoe.  Daniel,  influence  of  Bunyan  on.  590; 
attacks  moral  reform  societies.  810 

Deists,  the  English.  392.  777 

Dekl<er.  Thomas.  1,52 

Denbigh,  Lady,  letters  of,  455 

Denham,  Sir  John,  593 

Denmark,  English  relations  with,  12,  363, 
366 

Derry.  siege  of,  842 

Descartes,  Influence  of,  on  English  thought. 
562 

Devonshire,  woollen  trade  of,  172.  175 

Dick.  Sir  William,  262 

Dlgby.  Sir  Kejielni.  139.  140;  and  the  Royal 
Society,  396 

•'  Directory  of  Public  Worship,"  348 

Discipline,  naval,  752,  761 

rtispensaries,  806 

Dissent  recognised,  491.    See  Nonconformity 

Dobson,  William,  103 

Donne.  John,  as  theologian.  134;  poems 
and  influence  of.  158,  159 

Dragoons,  earlv.  320 

Drainage.  162  seq. 

Drama  (1600-1650).  148-155;  women  as  actors. 
224;   forbidden  (1642).  450.    See  Th&atres 

"  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration."  598 

Dress,  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  229, 
230,  232;  of  Puritans,  252  seq. ;  under  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  440, 
442-445:  of  men  (1660-1683).  664-668;  (1689- 
1714).  828-850;    in  Scotland.  257 

Brill  In  17th  cent..  518;  under  Charles  II.. 
5l2 


Drinking  healths.  450.  672 

Drinks  (1660-1688).  670 

Drogliedii.  nia-^sacre  at.  469 

Drumlanrig  Castle.  688 

Drunkenness   at  court   of    James    I..   220; 

measures  against,  after  Revolution.  810 
Dryden.    John,    career   of,    591,    592:    early 

works,    417,    692   seq.;    dramas.    .595  597; 

satires.    597-598;    translation    of    Virgil. 

785;  ■■  Fables."  785:  death,  ibid.;  alleged 

debt  for  style  to  Tlllotson,  422,  423 
Dudley,  Dud,  609,  610 
Dudley,  Lord,  and  iron  smelting,  173.  192 
Dugdale.  Sir  R.,  145,  417 
Duke's  Theatre,  812 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  334.  454.  4.55:  effect  of.  448 
Dunkirk,  ceded  to  England  (1657).  364;  sold, 

474 
Dutch,  trade  rivalry  with,  73:  and  English 

in  the  East.  187:   war  with.  362.  368  seq., 

372.    See  Hollimd 
Dyeing,  175,  615 


"  Eastern  Association."  283.  305 

Eastern  Counties,  woollen  trade  of,  172 

East  India  Company  founded,  70,  186; 
rivalrv  with  the  Dutch,  187-188;  early 
history  of,  190-191;  pa.inphl?ts  on,  625 
seq.;  complaints  against.  723;  the  new, 
founded,  728:    amalgamation,  729 

Economic  practice  and  theory  (16601688), 
621-630 

Eddystone  Lighthouse    700   702 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  232 

Edinburgh  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.. 
246,  247;  state  of,  under  Cromwell,  460, 
464:  at  the  Restoration.  688 

Education  (1660-1658).  673-681;  of  girls,  681; 
in  Scotland,  259,  260,  463,  464,  842 

■■  Eikon  Basilike  "  and  "  Eikonoklastes," 
398,  399 

Elephant,  first  brought  to  Scotland,  692 

Eliot.  Sir  John,  15.  17 

Ely  Cathedral.  Cromwell  at.  345 

Employment  of  poo"-.  204,  205 

Enclosures  in  17th  cent..  652 

"  Engagement."  the.  351.  4.51.  452 

Enlistment,  e.  1600-1700,  740 

Episco]3acy,  as  support  of  monarchy,  25-; 
and  tlie  Oxford  propositions,  299;  and 
its  adversaries  (1642-1660),  343-352;  abol- 
ished by  the  Covenant,  346;  restored  in 
Scotland,  684 

Episcopalians  In  Scotland,  684,  856 

Epsom,  827 

Equity,  modei-n,  500  seq. 

Essex.  Frances  Howard,  Countess  of.  and 
Overbury  murder.  125.  216-217 

F.therege.  Sir  George.  600,  781.  732 

Eton  College.  679 

Evelyn.  John,  and  Grinling  Gibbons.  544 
seq.;  bis  works,  417,  606;  on  bear-bait- 
ing, 659;  on  education,  681 

Exchequer  bills,  725 

Excise,  introduced,  284,  585,  3^4;  on  salt, 
622;  revenue  under  William  and  M.ary, 
713 

Exclusion  Bill,  478,  480,  481 

Excommunication.  491 

Exploration  and  colonisation  (16051642).  70- 
88;  Dampier's  voyage.  760 

Exports,  statistics  of,  under  William  III. 
and  Anne,  801 

Eyara,  plague  at,  642 


Falkland,  Lord  (Lucius  Carey),  50,  304,  308, 
400 
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Famine  in  Scotland  (16231.  212 

FarnuT?  (1688),  652 

Farquhar.  Georce.  73-1 

Fell.  Dr.  John,  564 

Feltham.  Owen,  140 

Fin.-ing.   659 

Fen-,  drainlne  of.  16."5.168 

Ferrar.  Nicholas.  46.  219 

Filmer.  Sir  Robert,  political  theories  of. 
390  seq. 

Finance,  the  national  (1603-1642).  182.  183; 
in  Civil  War  period.  383,  384;  at  the 
Restoration,  622;  defects  of  English 
(e.  1700).  718 

Finch.  Sir  HeneaEre.  .501 

Fire  of  London.  532.  644 

Five  Articles  (of  Scottish  Church,  1618).  240 

Five  members,  Charles  I.'s  attempted  arrest 
of.  281 

Five  Mile  Act.  479.  484.  490 

Fletclier,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun.  836.   839 

Fletclier.  John,  dramatist.  154 

tPooa.  prices  of,  in  Civil  Wars,  601;  (1660 
1688),  669  seq.:  prices  of  (1660-1688).  654; 
Scottish  (1660-1688).  689.  690;  in  the  navv. 
753 

Fo>'d.  Jolm.  dramatist.  153 

Foreign  painters  in  England.  543 

Foreign  relations  under  James  I..  6.  7.  8; 
under  Charles  I..  12;  under  Common 
vfealth.  362-367;  from  1660  to  1638.  474. 
475.  476.  478 ;  from  1689  to  1714.  706  712 

Foreigners,  on  reclaimed  fenland^.  168;  in 
English  trade,  170.  615.  617.  794-797;  op- 
position to.  798;  in  Scotland.  264.  686 

Forman.  Simon.  122 

Fox,  George.  358-362 

Framework  knitters.  615 

France,  relations  with  (1626).  12;  treaties 
with  (1650-1657).  364;  relations  with, 
under  Louis  XIV..  474-476.  478.  701.  707 
seq.:   refugees  from.  615.  794-797 

Free-will  controversv.  Hnbbes  and.  396 

Friends.  Society  of.  358-362.    See  (Juakers 

Fuller.  Isaac,  painter.  .542 

Fuller.  Thomas.  142.  403.  404 

"  Funclamentals."  the.  338 

Furniture  under  Queen  Anne.  827;  Scottish 
(1584-1642).  254 


Gambling  suppressed.  432;  under  Anne, 
816;  licensed,  818 

Gardening:.  Scottish,  under  James  I.,  246 

Gardens,  public,  in  London,  447 

Gardiner,  Ralph,  and  Xewca=tle  Corpora- 
tion, 612 

Garth,  Sir  Samuel,  poem  of  "  The  Dispen- 
sary," 788,  806 

Gentry  (c.  1688),  619;  education  of,  678  seq. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  544  seq. 

Gibbs.  J.ames.  architect.  538 

Gibraltar.  746.  761.  762 

Gin.  716 

Girls,  education  of,  680 

Glanvlll.  Joseph.  418.  562 

Glasgow  under  James  I..  247;  under  Crom- 
well. 464;  in  Restoration  period.  688; 
the  college.  259 

Glass  manufacture,  179.  797;  taxation  of.  717 

Glencoe.  massacre  of.  700.  835 

Goldsmiths  as  bankers,  623;  oppose  the 
Bank  of  England,  722,  724 

Golf,  590 

Gon.iomar,  7 

Cforing,  Lord,  character  of.  306;  disorderly 
troops  of.  428 

Gosnold.  Bartholomew,  discovers  Cape  Cod. 
74 


Graliam  of  Cli'verhousc.  685 

Grand  Alliance.  710 

Grand  Henionstnince.  25.  281.  298.  304 

Gravitation,  theory  of,  556-559 

Greenliill.  John,  545 

Greenwlcli  HosplUil,  536,  756-759.  806 

Grenades,  510 

Grenadier  Guards.  508 

CiKETTON,  G.  Li;  M.:    The  Army   (1660-1688) 

507  515;     (1689-1714),    740-749 
Grew,  Nel)einiah,  770 
Guano,  600 

"  Guardian,"  the,  791,  818 
Guineas,  tlie  first,  547 
Gun  Money.  548 
Gunpowder  Plot.  4.  30;   eflects  of.  31 


Habeas  Coriuis.  504-506 

Hackney  coaches,  445,  676.  718,  820;  In  Scot- 
land. 841 

Hairdressers  (1660-1688),  668 

Hakluyt.  lliehard,  145 

Hales,  John,  divine,  44 

Halifax,  Charles  Montague,  Lord.  700,  714, 
720.  728 

Halkett.  Lady  (-\nne  Murray).  436  seq. 

Hall.  Bishop.  134 

Halley.  Edmund.  772 

Hammond.  Dr..  writings  of.  572 

Ha)n]'di-n.  .lohn.  and  ship-nionev.  18;  death 
of.  285 

Hampton  Court  Conference.  4,  26,  52 

Hamilton  Court,  Wren's  work  at,  537 

Handel.  814 

Harlech,  surrender  of.  290 

Harley.  Brilliana.  Lady,  436 

Harrington,  Sir  James,  '"  Oceana,"  391.  443 

Harriot,  Thomas,  mathematician,  111 

Hartllb.  Samuel.  161.  602 

Harvev.  William.  115-118.  630 

Hassall.  ARTHtiR:  Tile  Ruic  of  tile  Stuarts. 
1-23;  the  Army  in  Transition.  57-62;  the 
Commonwealf j]  and  Protectorate.  333- 
342;  Cromwell's  Foreign  Policy.  362-367; 
Political  History  (1660-1688).'  474  483; 
Church  and  Sttite  (1660-1638).  483-488; 
Political  History  (1689-1714),  696-712 

Hat  trade.  796 

H.Twksmoor.    NIcholtis.   arcliitc'^t.   538 

"  Heads  of  the  Proposals."  299 

Health.    .See  Public  Health 

Health  resorts.  672  seq. 

Healtlis.  drinking  of.  prohibited.  450 

Hearth   tax  rej>e.iled,  'TIS 

Helwys.  Thomas,  54 

Henrietta  Maria  in  theatricals.  224 

Herliert.  (Jeorge.  34.  47.  48.  219 

Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Lord.  137.  1,38,  391  s<3q. 

Heresv,  death  penalty  for,  abolished,  506, 
50'? 

Heriofs  Hospital,  464 

Herrick,  Robert,  poetry  of,  414-416 

Hertfordshire,  wealth  of.  under  James  I., 
195;   supply  of  corn  to  poor  In.  204 

Hewins.  W.  a.  S.  :  Pauperism  .and  the  Pooi 
Laws  (16a3-1642).  196-205 

Hevwood.  John,  153 

Hickes.  George.  733 

Highlanders,  depredations  of.  689 

Higlilands  of  Scotland,  absence  of  distinc- 
tive dress.  257 

Hobljcs.  Thomas,  and  mathematics.  111.  118: 
and  Harvey's  discovery,  115;  his  "  De 
Cive."  135;  political  philosophy  of,  388- 
390;  pliilosopliv  of.  392-396;  controversy 
with  Wallls.  396-593 

Holid.ays.  Puritan,  450 
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HollAnd.  attempt  at  union  with  England. 
336;  progrt'ss  of,  377;  entertainment  of 
ambassirtors  bv  Cromwell,  434;  war 
with  (1665),  474.    See  Dutch 

Holte.  Thomas,  architect.  93 

"  Honours  of  tire  Flag,"  369 

Hooke.  RohiTt.  555 

Hopkins.  Matthew,  wltchflnder,  120 

Horneck,  Anthony,  811 

Horrocks,  .Jeremiah.  558 

Hospitals,  804.  805;   private.  806 

Hotliam,  Sir  Jolin,  281,  304 

Horse-racing  suppressed.  432 

lIou.se  of  Commons.    See  Commons 

House  of  Lords.    See  Lords 

•■  Household  Books,"  689-692 

Howard,  Frances.    See  Essex 

Howell,  James,  140 

Hudson,  Henry,  explorer,  86-87 

Hudson's  Uav,  86;    Companv,  379.  527 

Hudson  River.  86 

HUGHKS.  liEGiNAi.n:  Architecture  and  Art 
(1603-1642),  89-110;  (1660-1685),  531-548, 
Coiu.age  (1641-1660),  385-388,  Painting. 
.Sculpture,  and  Coins  (1689-1714).  766-770 

Huguenots.    See  Foreigners 

Humfrey,  Pelham,  550 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Lucy,  testimony  to  per- 
secution of  Puritans.  56 

Hdtton,  W.  H.i  The  Anglican  Renction.  24- 
50;  Episcopacy  and  its  Adversaries  343 
353;  the  Restored  Church  (1660-1688),  488 
497;  th:-  Divided  Church  (16S9-1714).  729 
740;  the  Universities,  123  130  562-671; 
Theological  Literature.  398-409;  the 
Caroline  Divines,  572  ,579 

Hyde  Park,  sale  of,  445;  company  at,  446; 
.\tter  Sestoratlon,  660;  in  Anne's  reign, 
820 


Iconoclasm  of  Puritans,  344.  345 

Impressment  of  recruits,  316 

Independents,  65:  and  the  Presbyterians 
292.  293.  299.  350;  necessarily  Republi- 
can, 343;  and  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, 354,  366;  and  the  navy,  370;  and 
(Jxford,  564 

India,  trade  with,  70-73.  See  East  India 
Company 

Industry  and  Trade  (1642-1660),  .375-385.  See 
Trade.  Manufacture 

Infant  mortality,  646 

Inns,  licenses  for.  192;  character  of,  676,  826 

"  Instrument  of  Government,"  the,  337,  338 

Interest,  rate  of,  under  James  I.,  195 

Ireland,  history  (1603-1642).  266  276;  rebel- 
lion of  1641,  21,  466  Kury. ;  (1640-1660)  466 
471;  after  the  Restoration.  471;  iron 
trade  of.  610;  linen  trade  of,  275-  wool 
trade.  177,  273,  850;  history  (1689-1714), 
843-850;  pen.al  laws.  848;  fighting  in, 
against  James  II.,  741-742 

Irish  soldiers  abroad.  471    647 

Iron  trade  (1603-1642),  178-180.  192,  609:  under 
Commonwealth,  C09.  610;  Irish  610- 
stationary  after  Revolution,  800 


Jacob,  Henry,  65 

Jacobean  architecture,  89  seq. 

Jamaica  captured.  364,  380 

James,  architect,  63B 

James  L.  reign  of,  MO;  policy,  3  sen.  6- 
and  Spain,  4,  7;  and  Thirty  "Years'  War 
8;  ecclesiastical  views  of,  24-28,  50-52 
and  the  army,  63;  experiments  in  silk 
production,  176;  financial  expedients  of 
162,   183;    coinage  of,   102-104;    views  oii 


witchcraft,  120:  and  the  fniversitieo 
125;  court  of,  215  aeq.;  favourite  sports 
of.  228;  meanness  of.  268:  and  Ireland 
267  seq.;  desires  to  discontinue  "  touch- 
ing "  for  scrofula,  636 

James  II.,  as  Duke  of  York  in  Scotland  684 
neq.;  reign  of,  478,  482-483,  486-487;  flight 
of,  488;  and  the  navy,  525;  and  Ire- 
land, 843  seq. 

James  Edward,  the  Pretender,  recogni=ed 
as  King  of  England  by  Louis  XIV.    70? 

Jamesone,  George,  painter.  108,  465 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  founded.  77 

Janssens,  Cornells,  99 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  and  Richard  Baxter,  408- 
when  Lord  Chancellor,  taken  in  dis'- 
guise,  438 

Jews,  return  of,  381-383 

Jones,  Inlgo,  work  of,  93-98;  work  for 
masques,  222  seq. 

Jonson.  Ben,  150;  masques.  222  seq. 

Joufis,  253 

Joyce,  P,  W.  :  Ireland  (1603-1642),  266-276- 
(1640-1660),  466  471;   (1689-1714),  843-850 

Jurors,  indejiendeuce  of,  499 

Juxcn,  Archbishop,  352 


Keating,  Dr.  Geoffrey,  275 

Ken,    Bishop,    becomes     a    Nonjuror     752- 

character  of,  492,  493,  733 
Kentish  petition,  701 
Kettlewell,  John,  733 
Kilkenny,  Confederation  of,  467 
Killigrew,  Anne,  543 
Killiecrankie,  battle  of,  699 
King,  Gregory,  estimate  of  classes,  649 
"King's  evil."  touching  tor,  635 
Kneller,    Sir   (Jodfrev,   766 
Knox,  John,  Liturgy' of,  249 


Labourers,  agricultural,  in  early  17th  cent., 
160;    (c.    1640-1688),    652 

La  Hogue,  battle  of,  750 

La  Eochelle,  12,  14 

Lairds'  galltries  in  Scottish  churches   249 

Laity  and  C^iurch,  temp.  Charles  11.,  ^Q^ 

Lancashire,  rise  of  cotton  trade  in.  176: 
poverty  of  (1636),  196 

Lancaster,  Sir  John,  70 

"  Land  Bank,"  Chamberlayne's,  723,  724 

Landlords,  prosiierity  of,  In  early  17th  cent., 
159 

Land  tax,  718 

Lathom  House,  in  Civil  Wars,  287;  defence 
of,  436 

Latin,  decay  of,  419.  420 

"  Latitudinarians,"  572 

Laud,  William.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
policy  of,  19;  and  Sundav  observance, 
33;  career  and  work  of,  36-46:  at  Oxford, 
37;  dignities,  37:  aims,  37  seq.-  detects, 
40;  failure  of,  45,  46;  impeachment  of, 
49,  50;  as  reformer  of  Oxford,  128  seq.: 
and  Scottish  Church,  239,  243,  251;  exe- 
cuted. 348 

Lauderdale.  Duke  of.  475,  684 

Law,  development  of.  497-507 

Learning  under  Charles  I..  175;  Scottish 
science  (1689-1714),  842.    See  Science 

Lecturers,  clerical,  under  thr-  Common- 
wealth and  Restoration,  494,  496 

Lee,  Natlianiel,  599 

Leeds,  woollen  trade  of  (1626),  173 

Leibnitz,  559,  660 

Leinster.  confiscation  in,  271 

Leith,  263 

Lely  (or  Van  der  Fas),  Sir  Peter,  541,  542 
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T.ifo  Guards.  508 

Liglitliouses.  760,  763;  In  Scotland,  263 

Lilburn.  Johu.  334 

Llmeiiok,  Ireton  at,  470:  siege  of.  845; 
treaty  of,  846,  847 

Linen  trade,  177,  178.  615;  of  Ireland,  273 

Literature  11603-1642),  130-159;  tlieoiogical, 
398-409  572-579;  secular  1 164216601.  409- 
425;  general  (1660-1688),  579600;  (1689- 
1714).  781-794;  cllaracteristics  of.  793,  794; 
Scottisli  (1584-16421.  259;  (1689-1714),  842; 
Anglo-Irish,  273,  274;  native  Irish,  274. 
276 

Little  Gidding.  46;  in  Civil  Wars,  398 

"Little  Parliament."  tlie.  336 

Locke.  John,  philosophy  of,  773-776;  eN- 
pelled  from  Oxford.  569 

Lodge.  Dr.  Thomas,  in  plague  of  1603.  209 

Logaritlims.  discovery  of.  112-114 

London,  progress  of  (1503-1636).  195;  mea- 
sures to  clieck  pauperism  in  (1614).  197. 
198;  slums  under  .Tames  I..  208.  209;  in 
the  Civil  Wars.  232.  303;  wealtli  of.  in 
17th  cent..  384;  the  great  fire.  532.  644; 
li.-;rks  and  gardens.  446.  447,  660.  820; 
health  of  (1660-16881.  644-646;  streets  of. 
676;   life  in,  676.  677.  812-819 

Londonderry,  siege  of.  844 

"Long  Parliament,"  work  of.  298;  dis- 
solved. 336 

Lord  High  Admiral.  762 

Lords,  House  of,  exclusion  of  liishops,  23; 
protest  of  1641,  28 ;  alxilished,  333;  under 
Cromwell.  340;  restored,  342;  rejects 
Exclusion  Bill.  431;  and  monev  hills. 
482;  Act  of  .'Settlement,  488;  under  tlie 
Stuarts,  649;  after  the  P.evolution,  698; 
rejects  Occasional  Conformity  P.ill,  704; 
creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers,  706;  eflect 
on.  of  Revolution.  698 

Lostwithiel.  Essex  defeated  at.  288 

Lotitrop,  John,  55 

Lotteries.  817 

Lovelace,  Richard,  414,  416 

Lyrical  poetry,  414  417 


Machinery,  new,  in  early  17th  cent,,  168; 
popular  view  of,  170 ;"  agricultural.  601, 
605 

Madras  acfjuired.  73 

Majrdalen  College,  Oxford,  under  James  II.. 
486.  569 

Maidstone,  fighting  at.  294 

Maine,  coast  of.  explored  (1605).  75;  (1614). 
82;  colonisation  of,  82,  34 

Mainwaring.  Dr.,  15,  36,  41 

^faU.  tax.  716 

Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  382  seg. 

Manchester,  manufactures  of,  in  1641,  177 

Manners  under  the  Commonwealth,  438;  at 
table,  672,  819;  in  .Scotland.  256;  in  edu- 
cation, 680;  Scottish,  462.  842.  A'ce  Social 
Life 

Manufacture,  growth  of  (1603-1642).  163-180; 
the  progress  of  (1689-1714).  794  802;  .Scot- 
tish (1689  1714).  838;  Irish,  restrictions 
on.  177.  273.  348  neq. 

Manures.  600.  601.  602 

Marines,  earliest.  374;  origin  of.  515;  at  oai^- 
ture  of  Gibraltar,  762 

Markham.  Gervase,  160 

Marlborough,  Duke  of.  703;  as  a  general. 
746-749 

M.irriage.  views  of.  in  17th  cent.,  220 

Maiston,  John,  dramatist,  1.52 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of.  287 

Marvell,  Andrew,  579,  530 


Mary,  Queen,  death  of,  700,  802;  Interest  In 

moral  reforui-,  007 

Marvland.  86.  379;    coins  of,  388 

Mascall.  Li-onard.  160 

Masks,  at  Jame-  I.s  court,  230,  232;  alter 
the  Kesroratlon.  668 

Masques  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  126;  at 
court.  221  neq. 

Massacliusetts  Bay  colony.  85,  379 

Massinger.  Plilllp.  dranuitist,  153 

Mathematics,  HI.  396.  569.  570 

Mayerne.  .Sir  Tlieodore.  212,  630,  631 

May  Fair,  814 

MaviJoles  overtlirown.  430 

Meals,  after  tlie  Restoration.  668-672 

Measles,  first  epidemic  of,  646 

Medals,  naval.  375 

.Medical  men  hi  plague.  805 

Medicine  and  public  health  (1660-1688),  630- 
646;   in  Scotland  (1689-1710),  840 

Melville.  Andrew.  238.  239 

Merchant  guilds.  Scottish.  264 

Methuen  treaty.  716 

Middleton,  Thomas,  dramatist.  153 
•  Midland  Association  "  of  counties,  283,  305 

Migratit>n  to  to\vn>,  607 

Mlllt.ary  tenures,  abolition  of.  502-504 

.Militia,  riuiirol  of.  dlsiuited  under  Charle.-i 
I..  23.  58;   svstein  of.  57  «<■(/..  61 

Millenary  petition.  4.  26.  51 

Milton.  Joliii.  controversial  works  of.  13.S; 
debt  to  livn  Jonson.  157;  "  Comus."  228 
Ki'q.:  "  .'Vreojiagitica."  350;  political 
views  of,  391,  399;  his  "  Elkonoklastes," 
399;  his  "  Defensio,"  400;  controversy 
with  Salmasius,  400;  later  work  of,  580- 
,583;   "  Paradise  Lost,"  581  teq. 

Mine   .-Vdvrutiirers,  ,102 

Mining  (1660).  612.  614.  615;  for  tin  In  Corn- 
wall. 800.  801 ;    in  Scotland.  264 

Mompesson.  Giles.  192 

Monarcliy.  theories  of.  2.  390;  and  episcoji- 
aev.  25;  Laud's  doctrine  of.  44;  abol- 
islied.  333;   restori>d,  342 

Monk.  George.  Duke  of  Albemarle.  342.  372, 
456 

Moninoutirs  rebellion.  478.  515 

Monopolies.  170;  in  James  I.'s  reign.  191- 
194;   attacks  on,  13.3.  184;   advocated.  624 

Montague.    Sep  Halifax 

MoNTAc.rK.  F.  r. :  The  Development  of  Law 
(1660-16881.  497,507 

Montrose,  Janii's  (;raliam,  Marouls  of,  plot, 
of.  21;  poetry  of.  414.  416;  450-452;  death 
of.  453-454 

Morals  under  James  I..  214:  Scottish.  432; 
societies  for  reform  of.  807  seq. 

More.  Henrv.  561,  571 

Mor'son.  Robert,  botanist.  770 

Morton.  Dr..  634 

"  Morton's  Le;ini."  164 

Mountague.  Ricliard.  writings  of.  14.  41 

•■  Mulberry  Garden"  447 

Mnn.  Sir  tliomas,  62.5,  626 

Murray.  Anne,    Sep  Halkett 

Murtoii.  John,  54 

Music  (1660-16881.  548-553 

Musketeers.  317.  318 

Musketoon.  tin-,  321 

Mutiny  Act.  740 

Mytens,  Daniel,  99 


Napier,  Jolin,  of  Merclilstoun,  discoverer  of 

logarlthm-s.  111-114 
Narbroush.  Sir  John,  expedition  of,  518 
Nasebv,  battle  of.  289,  554 
National  Debt.  623.  718.  720 
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Navnl  |)ay  under  Cliarles  I.,  66 

Navigation  Act  of  1651,  362,  368,  378:  of  1660, 
621 

Navlgutlon,  progress  of,  766 

Navv.  the,  history  (1603-1642),  64-70;  history 
('1642  16601,  367-375;  pay  of,  under  Charles 
1.,  66;  alter  Ihe  UevoUuion,7i!0-754;  syiii- 
li:itliy  with  Uovallsls,  370;  history  (1660- 
1683).  515-531;  lite  In,  under  Charles  II., 
518»f5.;-history  (1689-1714),  750-766;  man- 
ning of  (1706),  763 

Ncade.  William,  his  new  weapon,  315 

Neville.  Dr..  Master  of  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge, 125 

New  Amsterdam,  conquest  projected  l)y 
Cromwell,  379.    See  New  York 

Newcastle,  charges  against  Corporation  of, 
612,  614 

New  England,  379;    colonies,  81-86 

Newfoundland,  settlements  in,  88 

New  Hampshire,  settlement  of,  84,  85 

New  Jersey  founded  (1636),  86 

•'New  Model,"  the,  289,  312;  uniform  of,  323 
teq.:  officers  of.  329;  structure  and  pur- 
pose of.  330.  332 

Newport,  treaty  of,  295 

Newsi>apers  under  the  Commonwealth,  444, 
445;  (1660-1688),  662,  663;  under  Anne, 
817  8eq. ;  duty  on,  818 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  556-560;  and  reform  of 
coinage,  726;   spread  of  his  theory,  772 

New  York  acquired,  475,  516 

Nominalism,  395 

Nonconformists,  measures  taken  against 
(1604),  28;  struggle  with  Anglicanism.  51- 
57;  comprehension  under  Cromwell,  354. 
357,  358;  ejection  of  ministers  after  the 
Restoration.  484.  489;  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence.  482.  486;  and  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts.  484.  489;  ejected 
ministers  of,  in  Great  Plague,  641;  co- 
operate with  ('hurrhmen  for  reforma- 
tion of  manners,  810;  religious  educa- 
tion of,  833 

Nonjurors.  699,  730  seq. 

Norfolk,  relative  decline  of  J1503-1636).  195 

Norris,  ,Iohn,  780 

North-east  Passage  to  India,  74.  86 

North-west  Passage,   86 

Northumberland,  state  of,  at  Restoration, 
648 

Nottingham,  23 

Nova  Scotia,  settlement  of,  84 

Nnrslng  iii  the  Civil  Wars.  436.  437 


Dates.  Titus.  eSect  of  plot  in  Ireland.  843 
Occasional  Conformity  Bill.  704.  706.  737 
O'Dohcrty  rising,  268 
OMAN.  C.  W.  C. :  The  Art  of  War  (1603-1650). 

313-333 
O'Neill,  General  Owen  Roe,  467 
O'Xeills,  the,  268 
Opera,  813 

Ormonde,  Marquis  of,  467-469 
Orniuz,  fall  of,  72 
Otway.  Thomas.  598.  599 
Overbury.  Sir  Thomas,  murder  of.  123.  217 
Oxford,  Calvinism  at,  124;  Laud  at,  128  s«/. ; 

undergraduate     life     at,    129;    in    Civil 

Wars,  310 


Packet  boats.  822.  824 

Paganism,  trpces  of.  in  Scotland,  258 

Painting  under  ,Tames   I.   and   Charles   I.. 

98.  99;    from  1640  to  1688,  641-544;    from 

1689  to  1714.  766 
Palladlan  architecture.  92 


Pantheism,  term  invented,  777 

Paper  trade,  706 

P;irlf,  treaty  of  (1657),  364 

Parker,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  O.xford,  572,  574, 
578 

Parks  of  London,  660 

Parliament,  under  Klizabetli,  2;  under 
.laiius  I..  6.  8,  10;  under  Charles  I.,  14- 
17;  ecclesiastical  policy  of,  under  James 
I.,  32;  and  the  English  Arminiaus.  41. 
42;  Irish,  of  1613,  270;  at  Cxford  (1681). 
481.  568.  569;  conflict  between  the 
Houses,  701.  704;  and  the  Church,  739. 
See  Lords,  Commons 

Parliament,  the  Short,  280;  the  Long.  280; 
Barebone's.  336;  work  of.  298-302;  quar- 
rel with  army,  334;  dissolved.  336 

Parliamentary  party,  sections  of,  308 

Partition  treaties,  708 

Patents  of  Charles  I.,  194.    See  Monopolies 

Paterson.  William.  720 

Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws  (1603-1642).  196-205 

Pauperism  in  Scotland,  261.  839.  840 

Pay.  naval.  66,  750,  752,  754 

Peas,  use  of,  197 

Peasantry  in  Civil  Wars,  307 

Pembroke,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of.  236 

Penal  laws  of  Ireland,  847  350 

Penances  (c.  1665),  491 

Pensions  in  tiie  navy,  63 

Pepys,  Samuel,  as  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, 525  eeq.,  530;  quoted,  658,  665,  66H 
670,  718 

Perth,  population  of,  under  James  I.,  247 

Peterborougli,  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of, 
746 

Petition  of  Right,  17,  58 

Petition  and  Advice,  the,  .340 

Pett,  Phineas,  shipbuilder,  67 

Petty,  Sir  William,  G28 

Philips,  Ambrose,  poet,  783 

Philosophy  (16421660).  388-3S6;  (1660-1688). 
560-562;   (1689-17141,  773-780 

Phwnix,  the,  capture  and  recapture  of,  374 

Physicians  flee  from   the  plague.  209 

Physicians,  College  of,  630,  631,  807 

Pikemen,  317,  510 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  53,  82,  379 

Plague  (1603,  1605-1610,  1625,  1665),  205-212; 
during  Civil  Wars,  637;  preventives  of. 
208.  209;  oond'tions  favouring.  209;  of 
1665.  637-642;  circumstances  favouring. 
638-640;  spread  of,  640;  panic  in,  641;  in 
provinces.  642 

Plantations.  Irish.  246.  470;  Scottish  emi- 
grants to.  246 

Plattes.  Gabriel.  IGl.  604 

Pleasure  grounds.  659  seq. 

Pocahontas.  80 

Poetry  (1603-1642).  155-157;  (1642-1660).  414 
417;  (1660-1638).  579  586.  591-598;  (1689-1714i, 
785-788;    and  prose.  425 

Poor,  aid  to.  In  sickness.  804-806 

Poor  law  of  Elizabeth,  196;  (c.  1660-1688).  654 

Poor  rate.  201 

Pope.  Alexander.  787.  788 

Population  of  England  and  Wales  imder 
James  I.,  195;  of  London  In  1662.  639; 
of  England  at  the  Restoration.  648;  dis- 
tribution of,  ibid.:  divisions  of  (1688). 
649;  of  Ireland  under  Charles  II..  843; 
of  Scottish  towns.  247 

Portugal,  relations  with.  363.  356;  Eastern 
trade  of.  186.  188 

Postal  arrangements,  663,  664.  322;  in  Scot- 
land. 841 

Potterv  and  porcelain  (1689-1714),  797 

Poultry.  160 

Powvck  Bridge,  skirmish  at,  282,  324 
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Prayer  Book  in  Scotland,  239.  260;  undar 
tile  Commonwcaltli  and  Protectorate, 
348,  351,  352,  564;   and  tlie  Nonjurors,  734 

Presb.vteri;inism  and  .lames  1.,  24.  50-52; 
Scottisli.  under  Cromwell,  448-449;  in 
Parliament,  290,  292;  efforts  to  win  over 
King,  299  seq.;  political  tendencies  of, 
345;  in  religions  strui:gle  during  Civil 
War.  353;  in  Oxford.  564;  persecuted  in 
Scotland  after  Restoration.  686;  in 
Ulster  and  Test  Act,  849 

Press-gangs,  763 

Press,  liberty  of  the  a655-1656),  338,  432 

Prices  (1603-1642),  180,  182:  effects  of  fluc- 
tuations. 186;   rise  in.  376,  601 

Pring,  Martin,  vov.age  of.  75 

Prior,  Matthew.  789 

Privateers  under  Queen  Anne.  764 

Prize  fights,  659 

Prose,  the  development  of,  418-425 

"  Protection  "  of  Virginia  tobacco,  381 

Protectorate,  of  Oliver  Cromw,  11.  337;  of 
Richard  Cromwell.  341;    abolished,   341 

Protestantism.  Continental.  25.  26 

PKOThero.  R.  E.  :  Agriculture  (1603-1642). 
159-168.   (1642-1688).  600-608 

Prvn:ie,  William.  19;  his  "  Histriomastix," 
'224 

Public  Health  (1603-1642),  205-214;  (1642-1688), 
630-646;    (1689-1714).  802-807 

Punishments,  military,  513,  514;  naval,  521, 
522,  524 

Purcell,  Henry.  552 

Purchas,  Samuel,  his  "  Pilgrims."  145 

Purefoy,  Mrs..  433 

Puritanism  and  Nonconformity  (1603-1642), 
50-57;  and  morality.  57;  tyranny  of.  357; 
effect  on  labour.  377 :  in'  .Scotland.  460 
461;  subsidence  of.  647;  survivals  of.  677 

Puritans,  aims  of.  under  James  I.,  4;  and 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  4.  26.  52; 
and  the  English  Bible.  133;  dress  of.  229 
sefj.,  442;  and  social  reform.  219  «(?(/. ;  and 
the  stage.  224  fen..  227;  and  amusements, 
228;  typical.  234-236;  iconoclasm  of.  344. 
345;  under  Charles  II..  647 

Pvm.  John.  21.  23;  views  on  Church  policy. 
32 


Quakers,  358-362 

Raleigli.  Sir  Walter,  expedition  to  Guiana. 
7.80;  execution,  7;  scientific  studies  of, 
110:  '■  History  of  the  World,"  138 

RamiUies,  battle  of,  710,  748 

Ramsay,  Allan,  842 

Rathmines.  battle  of,  469 

Rawlinson,  Richard,  735 

Kav,  John,  770-772 

Recruiting,  316,  740,  741 

Refugees.    See  Foreigners 

Regiments,  strength  of.  317.  326-329;  officers 
of.  329;  in  Civil  Wars,  composite  and 
unsatisfactory,  332;  under  Charles  II.. 
503 

Religion,  a  principle  of  division  in  Civil 
War,  303  seq.  See  Church,  Episcopacy, 
Puritanism,  Independents,  Quakers 

"  Remonstrance  of  the  Army,"  296,  300 

Rents  (1660-1688),  652 

Restoration  and  English  law,  497,  493;  cha- 
racter of.  647,  648;  drama  of  the,  781  eeq. 

Revolution  of  1688.  influcmce  of  Scotland  in. 
686:  political  effect  of,  696;  carried  out 
in  Scotland,  699;  effect  of.  on  taxation. 
715;   and  Scotland.  833 

Rhe,  expedition  to,  14,  15,  316 

Rhode  Island  colonised  11638),  85.  379 


Riley.  John,  painter,  767 

Roads.  674,  825.  826 

Robinson.  John.  55 

Rochelle.  La.  12,  14 

Rochester.  Lawrence  Hyde.  Earl  of,  704 

Rochester,  Viscount.    See  Carr 

RocKSTRO.  W.  S. ;  Music.  548-553 

Roe.  Sir  Thomas,  traveller,  71 

Koettier,  Jan,  medallist,  547 

Rogers,  Wooaes.  764 

Romanism  Ir.  Ireland,  268;  In  Oxford  under 

James  II..  569,    See  Catholics 
Rooke,  Sir  George,  755 
"  Root  and  Branch  Bill."  280 
Kory  O'More,  466 
Roskllde,  treaty  of,  366 
Roundheads.  appear;ince  of.  254 
Roundway  Down,  battle  of.  284 
Roval  SocietS'  founded,  596;   physicians  In, 

632 
Royalists,  comjiositlon  of  party,  weakness 

of.  313;    Penrnddock's  rising.  538;    and 

the  Church.  343;    morals  and  manners 

of.  427.  432 
Rupert.  Prince,  in  the  Civil  War,  282,  287. 

290,  436;   naval  exploits  of,  371,  372 
Rupert's  Land,  579 
Russia,  decline  of  trade  with,  185 
Rutherford.  Samuel,  his  "  Lex  Rex."  465 
Rye  House  Plot.  431:   and  Scotland.  6d5 
Uyswlck.  peace  of.  700,  728 


Sabbatarianism,  35,  54;  of  Puritans.  229.  430. 
See  Sunday 

Sacheverell.  Henry,  prosecution  of.  705.  738; 
attacks  societies  for  moral  reform,  811 

Sail-cloth,  manufacture  of.  795,  796 

St.  James's  Park,  660.  320 

St.  Marv  the  Virgin,  church  of,  at  Oxford, 
37,  345 

.St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  jjlace  of  meeting.  207; 
rebuilt  by  Wren.  534.  535 

Saintsbury.  Gkoroe:  Literature  (1603-1842). 
130-159;  (1642-1660).  409-425;  1 1660-16881. 
579-600;    (1689-1714).  781-794 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  use  in  Dutch  War 
807 

Salt   tax.   716 

Salt  trade  (1627-1638).  617-621;  in  Scotl.and. 
264 

Sancroft.  Archbishop,  becomes  a  Nonjuror, 
731 

Sarsfield,  Patrick,  346,  847 

Savile,  Sir  Henry,  founds  professorships  at 
Oxford.  Ill 

Scarlatina.  803 

Schism  Act,  737,  739 

Schools,  in  England.  671.  672.  680.  757.  811; 
in  Scotland.  260.  463;    In  In-land.  273 

Science,  natnr.al  (1603-1642).  110-118;  <1642- 
1660),  596-593;  (1660-1668),  555-560;  (1689- 
1714),  770-775;  poi)ular  lectures  In,  772 

.Science,  occult.  118-123 

Scotland:  rejection  of  union  (1607).  6;  union 
of  crowns  and  coinage.  102:  govern 
ment  under  James  I..  243  «ei/. ;  under 
Charles  I..  19-21;  bishops'  wars.  20.  59; 
Church  life  in.  247-254.  448-449.  4.55.  460. 
461;  mansions  of.  244,  246;  English 
si)eech  of  Celtic  j)opulation,  244,  nnfe; 
travel  in,  under  J;imes  I..  244;  army 
in  Civil  Wars.  285.  286.  287.  289.  290; 
and  Charles  I..  289.  292,  300;  defeated  by 
Cromwell  il640).  294:  union  with  Eng 
land  (1684).  4.56;  law  in.  under  Cromwell. 
457:  history  ilG42-1660).  443-466;  ilCfiO 
1638).  682-692;  11689-1714),  833-843;  art  and 
literature.  464-466.  842;  culture.  259.  463. 
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842.  dress.  257;  manntrs.  254  »«}.,  462, 
689  »f<). ;  pauperism.  261.  839.  rural  life, 
244.  687:  town  lite.  246.  460.  688.  841: 
union  with,  under  Anne.  703,  835;  union 
with,  reference  to.  on  coina.ge.  769; 
linen  trade  of.  795 

Sculptiire  11603-1642).  99,  100;  (1666-1688).  544; 
under  Queen  Anne.  767 

siedan  cliairs.  820,  841 

.Sedgeraoor.  battle  of.  515 

Selden.  Arclibisiiop.  and  Oxford.  568 

Selden.  John,  worlis  and  position,  136;  on 
dominion  of  tlu'  sea.  65 

Self-Denying  Ordinances,  288 

Seii:iric,  247 

•Separatists,  52,  53 ;  in  Holland,  82 

Settle.  Ellianah.  599 

.Seven  BIsliops,  trial  of.  473.  482  seij. ;  six 
become  Nonjurors.  752 

.Shadwell,  Thomas,  599 

Shaftesbury,  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  first 
Earl  of.  476.  477.  501 

Shaftesbury,  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  third 
Earl  of.  philosophy  of,  776 

Shaliespeare,  later  plays  of,  149,  150;  pos- 
sible reason  for  retirement  of,  211 

Sliarp.  .\rclibisIiop  (of  .St.  Andrews),  683. 
664;  "  Household  Booli  "  of,  689 

Sharp,  Archbishop  (of  Yorli!,  and  the  re- 
formation of  manners,  810 

Sheffield  in  early  17th  cent..  17S.  180 

Shields,  salt  tr,ade  at.  618 

Shipbuilding,  64.  68,  69,  367,  528,  529 

Slilp-money.  18,  20.  65 

Siiipping,  proposals  to  encourage.  625 

Sliips  of  the  navy  |1684).  528 

Ships.  Improvement  of,  750 

Shovell.  Sir  Clowdisley,  759 

Siege  pieces  of  Charles  I„  106.  ,3S5 

Sill;  trade,  175,  176.  616,  617,  794,  795 

Simon,  Thomas,  385,  547 

Smallpox,  213-214,  646,  801-804 

Smith,  A.  L.:  Course  of  the  Civil  War,  280 
296;  Constitutional  Strusjgie  in.  296-302- 
Lines  of  Division  In,  302-313:  Composi- 
tion of  Society  (1660-1688),  647-655;  Fin- 
ance  (1689-1714),  712-729 

Smith.  .Tolin.  explorer.  7P.  82 

Smuggling.  716;   in  Scotland.  837;  Irish    850 

Smvtli.  .Tohn.  54 

.Snuff.  830 

Social  life  (1603-1642),  215-236;  (1642-1660).  425- 
448;  (1060-1688).  655-682;  rlC89-1714),  807- 
833;   Scottish  (1689-1714).  341-842 

Society,  clajises  of  (16881.  649 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

811 
Societies  for  reformation  of  manners.  808 

ser/. 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  19.  280,  346. 

349,  353,  448,  459 
South.  Robert.  423.  424,  574 
Sorereiijn  of  the  Seas,  'the.  66.  67 
Spain,  treaty  with  (1604),  4;   relations  with 

(1611-1617),   7;    Spanish   match.    10;  war 

with  (1625),  13.  14;  (1655).  364;  trade  with 

the   East,    186,   364;    and    the    Partition 

Treaties.  708 
Spanish  Succession,  events  tending  to  War 

of,  707  neq. :  War  of,  710  seq. ;  and  English 

financ'e,  714,  717 
"  Spectator,"  the,  790.  791.  818 
Spenser,   Edmund,   his   influence  on  other 

poets.  156;    his  "  View  of  the  State  of 

Ireland,"  274 

®P°nrl'  ?,y^  ">'•  ^'  229;  Puritan  attitude  to 
229,  432;  in  Scotland,  258.  042 


Spring  Garden.  447 

Stamp  duties.  717 

Stanyhurst.  Kicliard,  273 

Star  Chamber,  18 

Statistics,  collection  of,  begun,  301 

Statutes:  against  witchcraft  (1604)  120- 
Navigation  Act,  362.  368,  378  of  Dis- 
tributions, 502;  of  Frauds.  502;  for  aboli- 
tion of  military  tenures.  503;  Habeas 
Corpus.  504;  Mutiny  Act.  699;  Tolera- 
tion Act.  699;  Resinuption  Act.  701;  Act 
of  Succession,  701;  Occasional  Conform, 
ity,  706;  Schism,  706;  on  lotteries  817; 
IJenal  laws,  Ireland,  847  »<■(;. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  790  seq. 

Steele,  Robert:  Witchcrafl  and  Alchemy 
118-123  '' 

Stercorlus,  256 

Stillingfleet,  Edward.  572.  574.  773 

Stone,  Nicholas,  sculptor.  99 

Straflord,  E.arl  of  (Sir  Thomas  Wentworth) 
career  of.  15,  17,  18,  21;  and  Irish  iineii 
trade,  177;  suppression  of  Irish  woollen 
trade.  177.  273;  in  Ireland,  271,  272;  exe- 
cution. 280 

Streater,  Robert.  542 

Stuarts,  rule  of  the,  1  23 

Stuart  period  contrasterl  witli  Elizabethan 
1.  2 

Sturtevanfs  patent  for  Iron  smelting  192 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  poetry  of,  415 

Sugar  trade,  380 

Sunday  observance.  32.  807,  840 

Superstition  in  Scotland,  258 

Surrey,  glass-maljing  in.  179 

Sussex,  iron  trade  of.  178.  179 

Sweden,  relations  with.  363.  366 

Swift.  Jonathan,  proposal  as  to  coinage   769 

Sydenham.  Dr.  T..  632  '       * 

SVMES,  J.  E. ;  Trade  and  Finance  (1603-1642) 
180106;  Industry  and  Trade  (1042-1660). 
375-385;  Economic  Practice  and  Theory 
(16G0-1688).  621-630 


"Tables."  the.  242 

Tact'cs  In  the  Civil  Wars.  320.  332;   of  the 

Duke  of  Marlborough.  746.  743 
Tangier,  acquired,  474;  evacuated.  516 
Tapestry,     manufacture     introduced     Info 

England.   102;    under  Janus  II..  706 
Tartan.  257 

■'  Tatler,"  the,  790.  791 
Taylor,  Jeremy.  134,  135.  404.  406-407 
Taxation,    and    tile    rise    In    jiriois    under 
James   I.    and   Charles   I.,    182;    In    the 
Civil  War  period,  .383  aeq. ;  (1661-1688).  479 
622:    after  the  Revolution,  713-729 
Taxes  on  commodities,  716 
Tea.  445.  670;  duty  on.  716 
Temple,  Sir  William,  475.  430 
Tenison,  Archbishop,  310 
Teonge.  Henry,  diary  of    518  seq. 
Test  Act  (1679),  480;  (1673),  434;  and  Ireland 

849 
Theatres,  reopened  after  plague  of  1603.  210; 
closed  by  Parliament  (1642i,  227;   at  the 
Restoration,  653;  under  Anne.  312.  813 
Theological  literature,  134  si^q. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the,  8;   English  volun- 
teers in,  314 
TUlotson,  Archbishop,  style  of,  422  sei/. ;  736; 

as  a  writer,  792 
Tin  mining.  801 
Tindal.  Matthew.  777 
Tirconnel,  Earl  of  (Rory  O'More).  268 
Tirconnel.  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of,  845 
Toasts.  430,  672 
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Tobacco,  use  of,  671,  716.  830;    in  Scotland. 

258,  691 
Tfiken  coins.  104,  106;  attempt  to  suppress. 

548 
Toland.  John.  777 

Toleration,  475,  479,  483,  484,  4E9,  507 
Tultr;itiou  order,  550.  554 
"Tories,"    Irisli     outlaws.    470;    origin     of 

liart.v,  480 
Tf-rturc  in  Scotland,  684 
Towns,  population  of  (c.  I68B1,  654 
Towns,  Scottistl  (1660  1688),  688 
Tr.uie  and  Finance  1 1603  1642).  180-137 
Trade,   State  interference  witii,   170;    Coni- 

niisslon  of  1622.  170-172 
Trade,   for,  ign  (1603  1642),  183  -'•';. 
Trade,  e.xport  and  import,  volume  oE  (1661- 

1688).  621 
Trades.  difBcultv  of  obtainir.i;  f.icts  about. 

169 
Trades'  galleries  in  Scottish  ch'.irciies,  249 
Tradescanl.  John  (father  and  son),  565 
Trainbands,  315,  322 
Travel,  674  «<■(/.,  825;   in  Scotlanil  (1584-1642), 

264  seq. 
Treaties;  of  The  Hague.  12;  of  Lubeck,  12; 

of  Mouzon,  12;   of  Susa,  14;   of  Madrid. 

14;    of  Paris,  364;    of  Eoskilde,  366;    of 

Westminster,  364;  ot  the  Pvrenees.  367, 

707;    of   Ryswi-k,   700;    of  Utreclit,   706, 

7!2;   of  Limerick.  347 
Triennial  Bill,  21 
Triennial  Act,  700 
"  Triers,"  351.  356 

Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  rise  of.  125 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded,  273 
"Triide    .\lliance  "    of    England,    Sweden, 

and  Holland  (1668),  475 
Tromp,  Cornells,  374 
Trvon,  Thomas,  606 
Tu'nbridge  Wells,  674,  827 
Turnips,    introduction    of,    161;    efTorts    to 

promote  cultivation  of,  605 
Turniiikes,  826 
Tvphus  (1622-1624),  212;    in  Civil  Wars,  637, 

in  Loudon,  646,  803 
Tvrconnel.    See  Tirconnel 


Ulster,  "  plantations  "  of,  269.  470 

LTniform.  in  Civil  Wars.  322-324;  under 
Charles  IL.  511,  512;  under  Anne,  748 

I'uion  of  England  and  Scotland,  6,  102,  243; 
under  Cromwell,  456;  completed,  703, 
769,  835 

rniversities.  history  (1603-1642),  l?3-i;0;  In 
the  Civil  Wars.  349,  562-564;  liistorv  (1650- 
1688),  562-571;   Scottish,  259 

University  of  Dublin.  273 

University  of  Oxford  under  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate,  566;  after  Re- 
storation, 567;  under  James  II..  569,  E7C; 
undergraduate  life  (1660-1688),  570  teq.; 
and  Nonjurors,  735 

University  of  Cambridge  (1660-1688),  571 

Urnuliart.  Sir  Thomas,  140 

Usslier.  James,  Archbishop,  273,  274,  402,  405 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of.  706,  712 


Vagrancy,  measures  against  (1613),  199 
VanljTugh,  Sir  John,  as  architect,  539,  540; 

plays  of,  784 
Vandyck  in  England,  108 
Van  Sotner,  99 
Vaudois.  363    367 
Vaughan,  Rowland,  160 
Vaughan,  Henry,  Poetry  of,  416 


Vau.xhall  Gardens,  815 

Velvet,  manufacture  of,  796 

Verney,  Edmund,  and  Oxford  IKi?,  129 

Verney,  Sir  Raliih,  346 

Vernev,  Lady,  quoted.  351 

Vernev  family,  439,  440 

"  Vested  interests  "  in  17th  cent.,  190 

Vigo  Bay,  victory  of.  710.  760;    coins  from 

bullion  taken  at.  769 
VilUers.   George,    Earl   of   Buckingham,   6; 

assassinated,   15;    as  art  collector,  107. 

Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  126 
Virginia,  colonised,  76-81 
Visiting,  819 


Wages,  ot  seamen.  66.  7,54;  average  11583- 
1642).  717;  rise  of  (1642-1660).  375.  376;  in 
Civil  Wars,  376,  601;  from  1693  to  1702, 
717;  of  rural  labourers  (16601688).  654; 
of  artisans.  654;  of  infantrv  under  Wil- 
liam IIL.  741 

Wales,  silver  mine,--  of,  103 

Walker,  Ob:idlali,  569 

Walker,  Robert,  painter,  541 

Waller,  Edmund,  414,  593 

Wallls,  John,  mathematician,  396,  398,  560 

Walloons  in  England.  615 

Walton.  Isaak,  on  Nleliolas  Fcrrar,  46;  his 
"  Lives,"  140,  417,  497 

Wardour  Cjistle,  456 

War,  Art  of  (16031650).  315  333.  See  aUn 
.Army.  Tactics.  Weapons,  etc. 

Ward,  Seth,  560 

Ware,  Sir  Lames.  274 
i  Warner,  li.  To\vxsi:sn ;  T!ie  Growth  of 
Manufacture  (16031642),  168-180;  .Manu- 
facture and  Mining  (16601088),  608-621; 
the  Progress  of  Manufacture  (1689-1714). 
794-802 

Warwick,  Earl  of  (Robert  Rich).  370 

Water  supply  of  Edinburgh.  256 

Watering  places,  827 

Wavmouth,   (ieorge,   explorer.  75 

We:ilth,  distribution  of,  in  England  in  17t:i 
cent.,  .384,  385 

Weapons  of  war  under  James  I..  60;  In  Civil 
Wars.  315.  317.  318;  after  the  Restora- 
tion.  510;    under  Anne.   743 

Webster.  Jolin,  drauiatist,  153 

Wentwortli.    See  Strafford 

West  Indies.  Jamaica  conquered.  380;  Irish 
transported  to,  470 

Westminster,  treaty  of,  364 

Westminster  Abbey,  stained  glass  of,  de- 
stroyed. 345 

Westminstiu-  Assembly.  345.  348.  448;  ettect 
on  social  life,  449 

Westminster  Confession,  348 

Westminster  School.  679 

Weston.  Sir  Rlcharrl.  160.  161 

Wexford,  massacre  at.  469 

"  Whigamore  Raid."  452 

Whigs  iuid  Tories,  origin  of,  480;  conrtlcts 
of,  under  William  and  Anne,  700-706 

Whigs  and  the  Church,  736 

Wliitehall  Palace,  design  for.  95 

Whitelocke,  Sir  James,  145,  363 

Whit.glft,  Archbishop,  on  episcopacy.  55 

Whittakf.r,  T.  :  Natural  Science  (1603  1642). 
110118;  Philosophy  (1642-1660),  388  396; 
Natural  Science  'l'642-1660),  396-398;  Na- 
tural Science  (1660-168S).  553-560;  Phllo- 
sopliv  (1660-1688).  .560-502:  Sci-jnce  and 
Philcisophv   (1689-1714).  770-780 

"  Whole  Ddtv  of  .M:iu."  497,  577 

Wi!;s.  665.  829  ,     ^    ^^^ 

Wilding.  .Limes,  and  Oxford.  570 

Wilkins.  Bishop.  396.  572 
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WiUlam  of  Orange.  Invited  to  England,  473. 
482  486:  and  Scot'.ish  Whi??.  636:  mar- 
riage ot.  485:  made  King.  488:  and  Civil 
List.  712:  reign  of,  at  home.  696.  702: 
abroad,  700.  706  seq.;  death  of,  703;  and 
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